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Seti Agents 5 

: 44-46 Leonard St, New York é 
, : 
H Brown arid Bleached ‘i 
Sheetings Cambrics | 
Shirtings  _ Longcloths é 
| Interfinings Lawns ) 
: Drills Nainsooks é 
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kor Home and Export Markets 
Special Finishes arid Packing for the Export Trade 
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THE TECHNICAL SECTION IN THIS ISSUE FEATURES POWER & ENGINEERING 
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THE 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


MAIN OF FICE a»oWORKS, NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE.R.I. 30 CHURCH ST. 


Special Ager with Air Seal for Developing Mineral Khaki 


BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING 
FINISHING AND MERCERIZING 
== MACHINER Y——— 
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OLD LOOMS FOR NEW 


NOW 


is the time to plan for replacing Common looms with 
Northrop Looms 

Whatever may be the profits of mills having Common 
looms today they would have been much greater if equipped 
with Northrop Looms 
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s te 


The mill having Common looms that does not lay aside 
a part of its war profits to provide a Northrop Loom 
equipment is failing in its duties to its Stockholders 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 
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1872-1918 


Headquarters in 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestutts, 
Gums, Oils and _ Softeners 
for the | 
TEXTILE & ALLIED TRADES 


Sole Selling Agents and 
Distributors for the products 


made by 


BULLS FERRY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Edgewater, N. J. 
and 
E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS COMPANY 
Custer City, Pa. Chrome, N. J. 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


SULPHUR DYES: 


BLACKS, BLUES, KHAKI, BROWN, 
YELLOW, VAT BLUES 


Specialty—Zeta Black for Hosiery 


Indigo Extract, Indigotine, Soluble Oils, 
Chrome Acetate, Sulphate of Chrome, 
Chrome Chloride 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-52 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Correspondence Solicited 


May 4, 1918 
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7. weit is always delivered straight 
and even from 


Toe *L & L’ 
Combination Weft Straightener 
and Compensator 


(PATENTED) 
No matter how crooked the weft is running, a turn of the hand wheel by a boy or girl will 
deliver it straight—while attending to other work an occasional glance checks up the 
operation. Takes little room—saves time and labor—gives a better product. 


Glad to mail a descriptive booklet 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 
Providence Office, Turk’s Head Building PHILADELPHIA 
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TEXTILE EXHIBITION 


NEW YORK 


The Gordon Card Attachment will be ex- 
hibited at the New York Show at SPACE 58, 
MAIN FLOOR. It removes the bulk of 

foreign material from 
cotton delivering a lofty 
even sheet of cleaned 
fibre perfectly prepared 
for carding. If a dem- 
onstration does not con- 
vince you that this device 
will pay for itself over 
and over again, we don’t 
want you to have it in 
your mill. 


i 


View of card with 


GORDON ATTACHMENT 


GORDON-HAY CO 
= 

Southern Agent Eastern Agent Canadian Agent 

JOHN HILL FRED H. WHITE W. J. WESTAWAY U | ICA, N. } . 


Atlanta, Ga. 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Hamilton, Ont. 
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On Exhibition at the New York Show, Space 147, Department B 


Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, Ill. 
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LANA TL 


TEXTILE EXHIBITION 
NEW YORK 


Gordon Three Section Cleaning Machine with special Pa 
Harwood Feed, the most effective machine built—for clean- 
ing low grade cotton or cotton mill waste. 


SPACE 58, MAIN FLOOR 





JOHN HILL 
Southern Agent 
Atlanta, Ga. 


FRED. H. WHITE 
Eastern Agent 
Boston, Mass. 


Ww. J. WESTAWAY 
Canadian Agent 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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We Guarantee to Strip Your Cards 
Without Injury to the Card Clothing 


—In other words, our system of stripping cards will more than double the life 
of your card clothing. You will get from 5% to 10% increased carding capac- 
ity by using this system because cards are not stopped for stripping. With 


COOK’S PATENT VACUUM CARD STRIPPER 


one man can strip 100 cards three times per day. There is no shifting of belts. 


The method is absolutely safe—the doors need not be opened for the stripping. ‘The cot 
ton fibre and dirt and dust are separated in a receiving chamber, thus raising the grade of 
the strips. 


Write for the details and list of mills using this system 


See Our Exhibit at Booth 58 


Anglo-American Textile Machinery Co. 


FRED H. WHITE, Sales Manager 


50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
INDEPENDENCE BUILDING, MASONIC BUuILDIN 
Cuarworte, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. ( 
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GORDON.-HAY CO. 
UTICA, N. Y. ; 
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The Heddle—and the 
Quality of Your Cloth 


When we stop to think that every inch of every thread of yarn must pass through 
the eye of a Heddle, we realize the importance of using only Heddles of the best 
grade. And there is only one such Heddle—our 


Flat Steel Heddle 


The eye of this Heddle has no sharp corners or 


May 4, 1918 
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look to your Heddles. Hundreds of manufacturers 


edges, but is oval-shaped and perfectly smooth ; it can- 

not pull, tear, chafe or break the warp thread. 
Naturally, the finished cloth has none of the im- 

perfections that result when wire or other inferior 


have found that this was the source of the trouble and 
are now using Steel Heddles. 

We manufacture Heddles for every requirement. 
We will gladly give you the benefit of our experience 


Heddles are used. If your cloth is below standard, and knowledge in this specialized field. 


Do not fail to see us at the National Textile Exhibition, Exhibit 54, Department A. See 
our Heddles and Frames running in the Looms exhibited by the various Loom people 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company 
2100-2118 Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office Southern Office 
76 DorRANCE STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 111 WASHINGTON STREET, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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The Richards - Hinds Light Also Our Line of 
Running Roll Metallic Rolls 


For Spinning F rames Especially Adapted to Cotton Carding Room 


Machinery, and Applied to the 
Over 600,000 Spindles Equipped to Date. 


GUARANTEED CLAIMS 


following machines: 


Sliver Laps 
Ribbon Laps 


Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Rolls 


N kley Y 
o Cockley Yarn Railway Heads 


Reduced Cost of 
itd. 

Better Spinning oe Drawing Frames 
Less Change of , 


Settings 
One-Third of the First 


Greater Production Cost Saved in 


With Improved Product Roller Bill 


Extra Strength 
Slubbers and Intermediate Roving 
25 to 33% More Product Guaranteed 
Weights Reduced from 33 to 50% 


Less Waste 


ALL MACHINE BUILDERS ARE AGENTS and will quote prices for new work 
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For other Information, Prices, Circulars, etc., Write to. 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. - Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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Carrier Humidifier at the plant of John B. Stetson. Co.,' Philadelphia. 


Is Your Mill Going to Be Cool This Summer? 













You know that comfortable surroundings will do much to make your'mill a preferred 
place to work in, and with present labor conditions, this will mean*much to you. 





li. 


With the Carrier System Outdoor Air | Air leves humidifier Sa 


of humidification, 


of 


sture 





ft 


the combined maximum cooling 





Per cent 
Ors r 





Humidi 


effect of evaporation and ventilation is secured, as no 


Grains 
per cu 


mot 





steam or other heat is required. 
100 | 
100 | 
100 | 
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Note the following cooling and humidifying effects | 50 
which are secured from evaporation in the humidifier | #0 100 | 
under various climatic conditions. | 50 100 | 
100 | 
100 | 
100 | 
100 | 
100 


These Average Cooling Effects Are 50 
Obtainable in Various Localities so ee 


Let us advise you further about this and other benefits | 40 
of the Carrier System in your mill. 
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100 


The larger table indicates that the cccling effect is dependent directly upon the temperature and the dryness of the incoming air and therefore, its capacity 
to absorb moisture. It is an observed fact that the highest outdoor temperatures are accompanied by comparatively low relative humidities, so that the 
greatest cooling effects are practically always secured when the highest outdoor temperatures prevail and, therefore. when cooling is most needed. 





Monthly average maximum wet-bulb depression with peepee percentage of humidity 








Visit Our Booth at the Sixth 
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Chicago: 
— 
Bldg. 


39 Cortlandt St., New York 





(arrier Fngineering @rporation 


Boston: Buffalo: Pattedets hia: 
176 Federal St. 1050 Elli- Land Title Bidg. 
cott Sq. 





in Booth No. 57. 


July August September 
e = aes a. The wet bulb depression is greatest on the N . alT til E hibi . 

} 23 22 2./38 2: ee ea ee chia i ational textile Exhibition 
if Locality a2 =% 33 23 38 ottest days, so that while the average cooling 
i} = © & Ee > & e.. i . ‘ indi- 
Hy ee eS ee ma es ma. effect = only from 10 - 3 degrees as indi At the Grand Centra! Palace, New York 
1] Columbia S.C. 15 14% 51 14 50 cated in the table, cooling effects of 20 to 24 City, during the Convention of the National 
ti] Charlotte, N. C | 1514 48 12 57 14 4914 degrees in Boston or 25 to 30 degrees in and American Association of Cotton Manu- 
| , . . : ys Yi “ : 

Philadelphia, Pa. 13 4314, 13 44 12 52 Charlotte are common on the hottest days. facturers, April 29 to May !!, a small 

Boston Mass 1] 57 = il 56 | 10% 56 CARRIER humidifier will be in operation 

t . } 4 





Our exhibit will also include samples of 
various materials, n the manufacture of 
which the Carrier System has made quality 
improvement and effected time and expense 


saving, or all together. 


To anyone interested, the Carrier Engi- 
neers in charge will be glad to explain the 
Carrier System and its application. 


BOOTH 57. 


May we welcome you? 
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They Laughed and Jeered at Fulton and His First Steamboat 


—and there are still some people who are not yet 
in many of the methods of Textile dyeing. The 
new principles, are demonstrating their ability to 
to 50% over former methods. 


HAE 


The Franklin Patented Process, first used in our own 
has been rapidly adapted to the requirements ‘ of 
are used in many of the finest mills throughout the 


To remove the scepticism of those men who think 
Machines”, we offer them on a liberal trial basis. 


The Franklin Top Dyeing Machine—a product of the war’s urgent de- 
mand for Khaki-dyed fabrics. Dyes 1600 pounds of tops per day, leaving 
them in perfect condition—thoroughly and uniformly colored. So large 
are the savings effected by this Franklin, that many of these machines 
have paid for their cost in 10 days’ time. The Price, $1,350., f. 0. b. 
Providence, R. L., is purposely made reasonable. Offered on 30 days’ trial. 


The Franklin “Jack Spool’? Dyeing Machine was designed to accommo- 


date the manufacturers using this economical form of package. The 
machine delivers 1000 pounds of dyed jack spools per day. The various savings effected 
amount to 3 cents to 6 cents for every pound of yarn that is dyed. The number of 
windings is greatly reduced, less labor is needed and the amount of floor space, dyestuffs 
and power cut to a fraction. 


fe THE FRANKLIN 


291 PROMENADE ST. 
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They Threw Stones at Stephenson and His First Locomotive 

et awake to the fact that a revolution has taken place 

1e Franklin Dyeing Machines, operating on entirely 

tO produce work of a better quality at savings of 30% 

nm & dyeing establishment, proved such a success that it 

of (§ various textile processes. Today, Franklin Machines 

1e = United States and in many foreign countries. 

ik that “there must be some defect in Franklin 

S. Full information gladly furnished on request. 


The Franklin “Wound Package” Dyeing Machine is rapidly replacing 
former time-consuming methods of skein and chain-warp dyeing. This 
“short-cut method” has the following advantages over former methods: 
about 75% of labor saved. One man will dye, extract and dry 1000 
pounds per day. At least 50% of floor space saved. About 50% of the 
fuel saved. Dyehouse made sanitary and free from steam. Offered on 
60 or 90 days free trial. 


The Franklin Hosiery Dyeing Machine dyes hosiery in the piece in 
batches of 100 to 500 pounds. The quality of the dyed material is far superior to that of 
former methods—The goods are thoroughly and uniformly dyed, rich in appearance and 
soft to the feel. 

This Franklin Machine possesses all the features of labor-saving, dyestuffs saving, etc., 
of the other Franklins. 


PROCESS CO. D 


- PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





na ‘i cn A, A, eS illo lb. 
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SCOTT TESTERS 


For Yarn, Cordage, Cloth, Tire Fabric, Rubber, etc. 
GUARANTEED ACCURATE | 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
CUSTOMS SERVICE. 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
SIGNAL CORPS. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE. 
GAS DEFENSE SERVICE. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


BLACKSTONE AND CULVER STS., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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A Saving of 46% in Freight Bills 


is made by manufacturers who have replaced their cast iron 
beam heads with Mossberg Steel Warp Beam Heads. This 
is due to two reasons: 


(1) Beams equipped with Mossberg Heads are 
pie 39% lighter than those having cast iron 
heads. 


(2) Beams that are Mossberg-equipped can be 
shipped as third-class freight, while those with 
cast iron heads must go second-class. 


In addition, Mossbergs are unbreakable and, therefore, 
eliminate the losses in time and money that result when the 
cast iron heads break. We will gladly send you the details 
on request. 


Frank Mossberg Company 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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2 SIX TH 
Textile Manufacturers’ Exposition 
Grand Central Palace 
NEW YORK 


April 29th—May 11th 
1918 
= Spaces 32-37, Main Floor—Department A 
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PREPAREDNESS 


There is just one right way— 


= Have your Mill equipped with the most 
approved Crompton & Knowles Automatic 
Magazine Looms—you are then in readiness 
for market conditions, tariff conditions, 
labor conditions. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES 


ti iii 








LOOM WORKS | 
; WORCESTER, MASS. 
; PROVIDENCE, R. I. PATERSON, N. J. 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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A New Design 
is shown the new Root Counter 


I ERE is sho » new 

—a new style Ro-Co of the “ bar- 
rel” type. For many classes of work we 
believe this to be a very superior counter. 


The knowledge that has come with al- 
most 30 years’ experience of counting re- 
quirements has been the directing force 
behind this design. As nearly as it is pos- 
sible to design a counter of universal use, 
this is that counter. 

With this style Root, the count is as safe as Lib- 
erty B Tampering with it is no more pos- 
sible than tampering with a deposit vault. Yet 


the movement operates with the minimum of 


DOWe! 


} 
onas 


Small, compact, convenient; yet large enough 
to be sufficiently strong to give verv long serv 
Simple in construction and entirely without 
ngs—it can’t get out of order 


right 
rotary shaft 
count 10,000, 
for each 1,000 or 


‘an be supplied to operate from either 

yr left hand horizontally by either 

vertically—and to 

1.000.000. or one 
10,000 machine revolutions. 


or lever, or 
100.000. or 


Root Counters are 
rhey can be ¢ 
product in any 
vill automatic 


of the utmost value in Textile Mills 
eared to almost any machine to record its 
desired unit. On lov for instance, they 
iatically register either the number of picks or 


the number of yards woven. 


ms, 


Manufacturers find Root 
eck on production 


Counters the most efficient 
and the most satisfactory way for 
ng by piece work. To good workmen the recording 
a mental inspiration. 
Send for Catalog. Root Counters cost from $3.50 


up. They are guaranteed for three years. Write: 


The C. J. Root Co. 


58 Morey St. Bristol, Conn. 
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25 Years’ Experience Built 
Into This Warper 


The Entwistle Slasher Warper 


is the result of a quarter-cen- 
tury of manufacturing depend- 
able Warpers. While the 
design is simple, these ma- 
chines possess many distinctive 
trouble-saving features. 

Why not get the benefit of our experi- 
ence in helping other manufacturers ? 


Get in touch with our Engineers and 
ask them about this machine or any 


of those listed below. 


The Entwistle Line 


Slasher Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Beaming Machines 
Doubling Machines 


Expansion Combs 
Creels 


Card Grinders 
All Warping Supplies 


T. C. Entwistle Company 
Lowell, Mass. 


F, B. KENNEY 


Established 1886 President Incorporated 1901 


Southern Representative 
J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 


1918 
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PLAIN GOODS LOOM 


HE STAFFORD Automatic Loom stands for low 
operating costs and high quality of fabrics. 


It has the widest scope of any automatic loom and can 
be easily changed over from one fabric to another. 


And remember that while saving 50% to 60% in weaving 
costs for you the weavers can earn from 40% to 50% 
more wages. 


Write for our illustrated catalog 


§ The Stafford Company _§ 


Readville, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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LAMBETH 


MEANS 


| Almost Every Prosperous 


Cotton and Woolen Mill 
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= Quality — Production — Economy 
| DINSMORE MILL [| | 
/SEWING MACHINES | 
: _ Cotton Rope for 


IN THIS COUNTRY IS USING 


VARUUTE WANNA 


| 
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HNN 


AND IN KNITTING MILLS, PRINT WORKS AND BLEACHERIES : 
THE “DINSMORE” IS FULFILLING ALL REQUIREMENTS 


wit 


Power Transmission 


2\= 
The Reason 1S This— : : Lt 


They sew nearer the | | MADE IN THE ROPE WALK FROM 


edge than other ma- 


chines— saving big Strictly Uniform Number High Grade 


losses. = 

They sew straight— = |= Cotton Yarns = 
never in crooked = : 
lines. 

They do not require 
skilled help—big sav- 
ing. 

They keep the cloth 
clean and free from 
wrinkles. 

They cannot be sur- 
passed for speed. 

They sew wet or dry 
cloths, thick or thin. 

They know no superiors 
in workmanship. 

They have no rivals in 
quality. 

No. 9 Foot Power Rotary They pay for them- 
Portable Sewing Machine selves in six months. 


American and Egyptian Cotton 





NUNN LEH 


All users of them 


agree that the Our Standard P roducts 


‘* Dinsmore ”’ are 


the most efficient § ' : MULE ROPE 

ee ae a BRAIDED BANDINGS 

chines produced. W/ hare Fie, ; 2 HOOK BANDS 

We would be glad wr Aa \ ote jah Z 2\2 FRAME BANDS 

of the opportu: 7 er | fa TWISTED MULE SPINDLE BANDING 


nity to convince 


ane. ss | a SPINNING TAPES 
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NON-ELASTIC WEBBINGS 


= 
= 
5 


We have a com- 
plete descriptive 
catalog of sewing 
machines. which 
is yours for the 
asking. 


NLU UL 


ALAS TN 


Lambeth Banding 
Always “Stands Up’’ 





A full line of’sew- 
ing machine*sup- 
lies always ¥on : 
hand it Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing, 


Trimming and Marking Machine 


COUT 


Lambeth Rope Corporation 


New Bedford Massachusetts 
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Dinsmore Manufacturing Company 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LYSOSOMAL 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
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5 NEW MODEL SPINNING FRAME ig 
3 We invite investigation of our method of Driving ie 
a Spinning Frame Spindles by means of Endless e 
2 tapes. Slack twisted yarn eliminated. fe 
= WE ALSO BUILD 
3 REVOLVING FLAT CARDS E 
a DRAWING FRAMES E 
e SPINNING FRAMES 2 
4 COTTON AND SILK LOOMS 5 
a DOBBIES, ETC. a 
a SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 3 
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The Hunter “Model D” 
Wool Washer 


insures a product that 
clean, white, elastic, 
open and lofty. 


HUNGERFORD GRAVITY FILTER 


When to use HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


When the best results obtainable are desired 


When obscure troubles occur with no apparent 
solution. 


When you want crystal clear, colorless water, 
suitable for any process. 


When your present filters prove unsatisfactory. 


When your competitor is getting better results 


from his processes than you. No matter how efficient your dyeing, carding 


and spinning machines may be, the wool must 
can be no longer used. be in the proper condition before entering those 
processes. It must be clean and soft—not roped, 
felty or stringy. The users of the HUNTER 


Why HUNGERFORD FILTERS succeed “ MODEL D” Washer are getting the benefit 


Because they give the highest degree of puri- = of this superior prepared material. 
fication and show the greatest economy of = 
operation. In constructing this Hunter Machine our en- 
Because we send an expert to study the individ- : gineers have spared no efforts to make it the 
ual conditions of installation and construct = “last word” in design and efficiency; every 
the filter in accordance with those condi- : practical improvement for increasing the qual- 
uons. = ity and quantity of output at the lowest possible 
Because we operate every filter after completion S operating cost has been employed. 


until our guarantee is fulfilled in every par- 
ticular. 


When you feel that your present water supply 


HALLAM 


UU 


HHH 


The machine measures up to the well known 

Because the filters wash so perfectly that there E Hunter Standard, the same high grade material 
is no gradual deterioration of the filtered E and workmanship being embodied as in the 
water so fatal to many industries. = many other Hunter Machines. 

Because the filters never require a renewal of 
the filter bed or its removal from the case 


. ; Our business is the manufacture of machin- 
for additional washing. 


ery for preparing and finishing Woolens and 
Worsteds. No matter what your needs are, we 
can supply them. The same engineers who 

Write us your troubles. We will willingly send h desi d th hi ill glad] 
an expert to look over the ground and will E ave esigne these machines wl gladly co- 
make analyses, plans, etc., without charge operate with you and give you the benefit of 
notamment = their knowledge. Write for descriptive Catalog. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. : 
1109 Pennsylvania Building : JAMES HUNTER MACHINE Co. 


PHILA., PA. : NORTH ADAMS MASS. 
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Canadas Leading Saleshouse 


We Cover the Entire Field of 
Textile Machinery 
Textile Mill Requirements 
Textile Engineering 
Textile Mill Construction 


Water Softening and Air Conditioning Equip- 
ment. Raw Cotton—American and Foreign. 
Yarns—Cotton, Merino and Worsted 


YOU WILL BE WELCOME AT NUMBER 148 
Grand Central Palace Textile Exhibit 


W. J. WESTAWAY COMPANY 


Hamilton, Canada 


HEAD OFFICE—SUN LIFE BUILDING—HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Toronto Office Montreal Office Demonstration Department 
411 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 201 Mappin & Webb Building, Montreal, Quebec 26 Gore Street, Hamilton, Ontario 
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WEBBING 


versus 


LEATHER 


“XX™ CENTURY” BOTTLE COOLERS 


The experience of a great 
number of manufacturers has 
shown the “ XXth Century ” 
line of Bottle Coolers to be the 
most economical, sanitary and 
efficient on the market. 

It is impossible for the ice 
to come in contact with the 
water and contaminate it— 
causing sickness or epidemic. 

The Ice Container is made 
of “ Fibrotta,” a non-conduc- 
tor of heat and cold which re- 
duces the consumption of ice 
to a minimum—a third less 
than other coolers. Ice sav- 
ings will be a big faetor this 
vear for ice is going to be high. 

No. 560 is a very popular style and only one 
of an extensive line. Send for our Cooler 


Catalog giving complete information and 
prices. 


HONUUUUUALUAGOU Os 


I 


HNMUUUUUNIE TOE 


Extract from article by Samuel Brown 
in Textile World Journal, Feb. 9, 1918. 


Style No. 560 


“Immense quantities of woven fab- 
rics are now being made as substitutes 
for leather to be used for pistol belts, 
haversacks, pick, mattock and shovel 
carriers, waist belts, longes, halters, 
billets and buckle chapes, cleaning rod 
cases, curry comb handles, first aid 
pouches, bayonet, bolo and sword scab- 
bards. Such fabrics must necessarily 
be very heavy and of tremendous tensile 
strength.” 


99 
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COLOR PAILS 


Experience of dyers and color 
makers in all parts of the country 
has proved that “ Fibrotta” color 
pails are unexcelled for conveni- 
ence and lasting qualities. They 
cannot in any way harm the dyes 
or colors or set up a chemical re- 
action with the acids. They are 
not affected by heat, moisture or 
even weak acid solutions. 

“ Fibrotta ” color pails are made with a wood pulp 
base under extreme hydraulic pressure and will not 
crack or fall apart. They are light, strong and 
durable and do not warp, rust, swell or leak. 

Our complete line of “ Fibrotta” supplies has 
been giving satisfaction for years. Proof of this is the 
fact that after fifteen years of continuous service, some 
“Fibrotta” pails are still doing duty. Let them 
show you how they do it. 

Send for complete “ Fibrotta” catalog giving de- 
tailed information and prices. 


COBDhLEs & HAYE S 


OOLER EADQUARTERS 


We are now prepared to 
furnish extra heavy battens 
(lays) specially designed to 
weave all kinds of webbing 
for Army Equipment. Will 
be pleased to supply details 
either by letter or by personal 
call. 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


39 Leonard Street New York City WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Its Reputation is Proof of the 
Perfection of this Roy Grinder 


When a machine has established a reputation—when it stands out head and 
‘shoulders above the rest of the field—you can be sure that that machine is the 
“ last word ” in dependability. 


The Roy Improved Floor Frame, Grinder and Lathe represents years of 
service, during which time every practical improvement has been added to 
increase its efficiency and durability. 


This machine grinds two rolls at the same time. It is strongly built of iron 
and steel, and, under ordinary usage, should last a lifetime. If desired an 
extra solid emery wheel and hub is furnished for grinding burr cylinders, 
garnet rolls, shear blades, etc. 


WIN 


| 
| 


= 


You will want to know the details about this machine. Mail the attached coupon 


The Roy Improved Traverse Grinder ley, is in daily use in hundreds of mills. Its 
(illustrated below) equipped with patented many advantages are immediately recog- 
adjustable, self oiling grinding wheel, pat- nized by the experienced man. For the 
ented differential motion and driving pul- details mail the attached coupon. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


Established 1868 = 





WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. = 









Kindly send me complete information about 
Floor frame, grinder and lathe. Traverse grinder, improved. Width of cards................. inches, 
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Discriminating Mill Men 


Have known and appreciated Mason Mill 
Brushes for sixty-nine years. 

Today they are used by most of the cotton, 
woolen and silk mills, both North and South. 


The reasons why they are used and preferred 
are found in the brushes themselves— 
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Service, Satisfaction and Economy 


Next time you are in the market for brushes 


give us an opportunity to demonstrate their 
superiority. 


Ask us for Samples and Prices. 
Refilling of Brushes a Specialty. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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Unclean 


Thousands of 

Machines 

Now in 
Operation 


more or less useful slub catchers. 
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Knitters Spinners Weavers 
oo | TS STR N ! oom 


1)? you want to save big money? 


If so, get 


Jennings’ Cleaners and remove the specks, 


slubs, etc., from your yarns. These are attached 
to any bobbin, cone, spool or skein winder, and are used 


in the regular process of winding. 












Jennings’ Yarn Cleaning Machine 
“ The silent inspector that, without any pay, honestly reports bad yarn.” 


itself, and we have obtained basic patents on it here and in all foreign countries. 


LEACHING ELIMINATED: Clean 
your carded yarn with the Jennings’ 
Cleaner and cut out bleaching abso- 
lutely. This works perfectly on imita- 
tion Egyptian light and heavy weight 
underwear, Balbriggans, Khaki and 
Palm Beach cloths, Ducks, Denims, 
Hosiery or any other kind of dyed 
underwear or cloth where a clean ap- 
pearance is important. You can either 
dye raw stock or cloth without any 
bleaching at all. Your colors will be 
evener and more uniform. You will 
get softer, better feeling goods by get- 
ting rid of the bleach and by removing 
the nibs and lumps you will get 
smoother, better looking cloth. You 
will use less dye and save all expense 
of bleaching and, most important of 
all, you will save the loss of weight in 
bleaching which ‘amounts to about 6%. 
You will have no more trouble from 
bleach tendered goods. On imitation 
Egyptian your cloth will look and feel 
like real Egyptian and won't have the 
phoney look and harsh feel of bleach 
dyed cloth. 


HOSIERY BENEFITED: Black cot- 
ton hosiery and other colors not 
bleached are greatly improved in ap- 
pearance by having nibs, lumps, etc., 
removed by the Jennings’ Cleaners and 
Jennings’ cleaned yarn will cut down 
your holes and save 30%, of your sec- 
onds, reduce your press offs and save 
your needles. Bleaching can be abso- 
lutely eliminated on colored hosiery 
and white stockings will have the 
smooth face and silky look of combed 
yarn if the nibs and specks have been 
removed by the Jennings’ Cleaners. 


WHITE GOODS IMPROVED: 
Bleach white underwear, hosiery, and 
white cloths, ladies’ knitted and woven 
dress cloths, sport suitings, etc., are 


= 





(Jennings’ 


cleaners will positively show up bad yarn. 


important. You ought to know the quality of your yarn no matter whether you buy or make it 


cam R.G. Jennings’ Yarn Cleaning Machine Co., Elmira, N. Y. imu 


greatly improved in appearance by 
having the nibs and lumps removed by 
the Jennings’ Cleaners. Single or 
double carded yarn can be used in place 
of combed yarns in these white goods 
and the cloth will have a smooth, clean 
face and look as well as if made from 
combed yarns. 

SPECKING ELIMINATED: Blan- 
ket mills, worsted and woolen mills can 
do away with the expensive and ineffi- 
cient operation of hand specking by 
using the Jennings’ Cleaners, and will 
get really clean blankets and cloth 
greatly increased in value. 

TIRE YARNS AND FABRICS IM- 
PROVED: Use the Jennings’ Cleaners 
and you can drop the grade of your 
tire yarns. Semi-combed or double 
carded will do for full combed with a 
little more twist for strength. Single 
carded will do for double carded. 
Breaking out the soft and thin places 
will improve the strength and durabil- 
ity of your yarn and fabrics. Removing 
the nibs and lumps will give the fabric 
a smooth face and the rubber will find 
nothing loose to hinder its clinging. 
This is very important, as loose foreign 
matter on the fabric will cause bubbles 
and air spaces where the rubber will 
not be firmly attached. 


GRAY SHEETINGS, LININGS, 
ETC.: All cloths intended for con- 
sumption without bleaching are given 
a superior look of quality by being 
made from Jennings’ cleaned yarn and 
the saving in seconds and increased 
loom production is a very important 
item. Such cloths are gray sheetings 
(intended for home consumption with- 
out bleaching), shoe linings, rubber 
linings, lace, net, denims, ducks, col- 
ored cotton table cloths, mixed silk and 
cotton ribbons and many others. 


You will know 


COMB YARN SUBSTITUTION: 
Double carded and good grade single 
carded yarns cleaned by the Jennings 
Cleaners can be used to advantage in 
place of combed yarns. They will take 
the place of combed cotton yarns when 
used as backing yarns for worsted 
Double carded yarns made from good 
long staple cotton can not be told from 
combed yarns after being cleaned on 
the Jennings’ cleaners. This is very 
important information for the spinner 
who has no combers and who would 
like to get a share of the combed yarn 
business without putting in combers 
He can do it with the Jennings’ 
Cleaners. Semi-combed or partly 
combed yarns can be made into full 
combed by being cleaned and the 
comber waste saving is big. Any grade 
of yarn can be advanced to a higher 
grade by being cleaned and the yarn 
will be stronger because the soft thin 
places are broken out. Any kind of 
yarn that is at all dirty can be im- 
proved or a cheaper yarn be made to 
take its place. 


THREADS IMPROVED: All kinds 
of threads and ply yarns are im- 
proved in quality and strength by being 
cleaned on the Jennings’ Cleaners. 
Lumps, dirt and specks that burn the 
needles and pile up in the sewing ma- 
chine tensions are removed. Jennings’ 
cleaned threads are a great help in the 
sewing rooms of garment factories, 
shoe factories, knitting mills, and in 
fact, any place using medium and low 
priced threads or ply yarns. The sew- 
ing machines run better and get off 
more work; operators are better satis- 
fied and less liable to cause trouble 
and needle breakage and machine re- 
pairs are cut down. 


because your winders will complain when the yarn is bad. This is 
yourself. ) 
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Better 
Yarns 


Better 
Goods 


Less Cost 






The Jennings’ Cleaner is actually a mechanical yarn cleaner and not simply one of the numerous 
‘bhere is no other device like it in the world. 


It is in a class by 


Here is what the Jennings’ Cleaner can do for YOU 


LESS SECONDS, NEEDLES & 
EXPENSE, INCREASED PRO 
DUCTION. Jennings’ cleaned yarns 
will knit and weave better, cut down 
your seconds 30%, save your needles 
ind machine repairs and increase your 
production, One man can tend more 
looms or knitting machines and the 
work in the cutting and other rooms 
is easier. 


LOWER GRADE COTTON: With 
the Jennings’ Cleaners you can use 
lower grade cotton and your yarn will 
be just as strong and cleaner and bet 
ter in appearance than if made froza 
. higher grade without the Jenning’s 
Cleaners ° 


SPEEDING UP CARDS: If you 
wish to increase your carding capacity 
without putting in more cards you can 
speed your cards up 30% and your 
yarn will be just as good and cleaner 
after being wound through the Jen- 
nings’ Cleaners 


SUMMARY: Jennings’ Cleaners will 
do the work anywhere on any yarI 
where it is desirable to remove specks, 
nibs and thick and thin spots. If you 
make your own yarn and thread or 
back wind the yarn and thread you 
buy, by all means get the Jennings’ 
Cleaners and clean it. If you buy and 
don’t back wind, then ask your spinner 
to furnish you Jennings’ cleaned yarn. 
If he won't do it, write us and we will 
give you the names of spinners that 
will 

Send us a cone or small quantity 
of your yarn and thread and we will 
clean and return it promptly for your 
inspection. 

Tell us what you wish to 
and we will do our best to help you 


accomplish 
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Perkins Guaranteed Rolls or Bowls 


Have Unique Advantages Distinguishing Them From the Ordinary Rolls or Bowls 


= 
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The line ' . , For 
includes : ee Niesitaiiiiiciindiia tte Calenders, 
Cotton Rolls, . : \ 4% e eee 7 Mangles, 
Paper Rolls, ; " Ee ie eee ae ‘ Schreiner 
Husk Rolls, » . a pice je oul a Machines, 
and paris tn | and 
Combination _ ) ae General 
Cotton and o Finishing 
Husk Rolls | Work 


POONTOUINLVUUATUOAUILIOEEIEEUUOON OU 


Your Old Rolls can be refilled so as to gain these special advantages. 

Let us tell you what you would gain by using our rolls and who are some of the well- 
known Finishers already receiving these benefits. 

Every Perkins Roll is guaranteed first-class in every respect. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Calender Roll Department 


22 Crescent Street : HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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They speed up factory work 


No matter how large or small your mill may 
be, you will find many uses for these service- 
able trucks. Time is saved, work speeded up, 
and overhead often cut down by using 


LAMINAR TRUCKS 


They are sturdily built, light in weight, handy in size 
and shape, and can be moved easily from place to place. 

The material used is known as Vul-Cot, an extra fine 
grade of vulcanized fibre. Laminar trucks can carry 
many heavy loads, stand numerous hard knocks, and be 
but little the worse for wear. 

In the making of Laminar trucks, each part is,chosen with 
the knowledge that the finished car must endure many years 


of hard, active service. Those parts ordinarily subject to great- 
est wear are specially reinforced. 


Laminar trucks are made in several standard types. Other 
styles will be made to your order. 


Vul-Cot Fibre, the material of which these durable Laminar 
receptacles are made, is used extensively as electrical insula- 
tion, mechanical parts, etc. It is economical. Every manufac- 
turer should know its merits. 


Samples upon request 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Scle proprietors and manufacturers 


New England Department—12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
CO. C. Bell, Vice President, Resident Manager 


Head Office and Factories, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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PAPER TUBES 


of Fit, Quality and Strength 


that will not Collapse or Break are used for 


WINDING CLOTH 


We also make all other kinds of 


PAPER TUBES 


—»> See the point - 
253 of the Patent 
Perfect Knit-All 


CONE 


Send for Samples of Cones or Tubes 


The PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Jr. CLARENCE A. COOK THOMAS A. TRIPP 


President Treasurer Gen. Manager 
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Damaged, broken-down machinery is the price of careless 
operation. Protect the life of your machinery by scientific 
lubrication—lubrication that always maintains its protective 
film between moving machine parts. 


3/950 of an inch, yet— 


if a single bearing part on any one of your machines is left 
without the protection of that thin film of oil ar grease 
for only the shortest while, it will be damaged—perhaps 
beyond repair. 


3/950 of an inch, yet— 


so long as that thin film of lubrication remains unbroken, 
it keeps bearing surfaces apart. It keeps friction under 
control. It cushions against wear. It protects machine 
parts. 

Each Swan & Finch lubricant maintains that 
essential protective film under most strenuous conditions. 


- — e ) 

Fe i There is an S-F lubricant especially designed to pro- 

2 J tect every individual part of your machinery. 

a = Permit us to offer without charge the services of 

the Swan & Finch Engineering Department, in solving 
your lubricating problems. 


Send for booklets on 
Scientific Lubricants for Scientific Lubrication. 


NEW YORK 


Quality Oil and Grease Products Since (855 


Main Office: 165 Broadway, New York. Branches: Providence, 306 So. Water St. Philadelphia: 
508 Otis Bldg. Chicago: 20 West Jackson Blvd. San Francisco: Norman Cowan Co., Pacific Coast 
Representatives, 433 Rialto Bldg. Distributors: Fred Smith, Mail Bldg., Toronto, Can, (for Quebec 
and Ontario); Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill 
and Supply Co., Charlotte, N.C. Works: Bayway, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y 
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Speeding Production 


Scientific machinery operation has come into its own. 


Mills that once relied upon hit 
or miss operating methods, have had brought to them, the real facts, by present day needs. 


Today, it is scientific operation, by scientific men—and scientific lubrication is as much 
a part of this policy as any other single factor. 


The Swan & Finch line of scientific lubricants—special lubricants designed for specific 
purposes—includes special lubricants particularly designed for textile use. 


Slo-Flo 


Slo-Flo is the super-lubricant that flows 
but does not run. That is what makes it 
so efficient and economical for lubricating 
high speed, textile machinery, Its cohe 
sive, clinging qualities prevent wasteful 
dripping and spattering and oil-soaked 
fabrics. It is made by the exclusive Aca 
lorie Process which gives it super heat 
resisting and pressure-resisting qualities. 
Slo-Flo is non-volatile—it is guaranteed 


not to cake, gum or separate. 


Valuable engineering data on request. 





Cupese 


is the special quality cup grease that is 
all lubricant. Cupese is produced in all 
densities from very light to extra heavy 
Made by the Aecaloric Process, Cupese 
withstands excessive heat and bearing 
pressures. It spreads rapidly, adheres to 
bearing surfaces, is tenuous and elastic, 
does not liquefy or evaporate under in 
tense heat, does not cake at low tempera 
tures, does not elog bearings or leave res 


idue in cups. 


eflicient wool oiling so 


as efficiently. 


Textul 


the special oil compound that is making 
economical in lead 
ing textile mills. Costing far less than 
Lard or Red oils, Textul functions equally 
It saponifies readily, cat 
ries well through the carding process 
needs no alkali added for emulsion. Tex 


tul has seen years of successful service in 


wool and worsted manufacture. 


In writing, please list type and service of 


machinery. Address Engineering Department, Swan & Finch Company. 





SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for SCIENTIFIC. LUBRICATION 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Quality Oil and Grease Products Since (855 
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——CRANETILT STEAM TRAPS 





NON- RETURN TRAP 
DIRECT RETURN TRAP THREE VALVE TRAP 
This trap will discharge into a receiver after 
Made in sizes 4 to 4 inch, which water can be returned to the boiler by Made in sizes 4% to 4 inch, 
capacities up to 28,000 pounds using a Direct Return T rap capacities up to 28,000 pounds 


of water an hour. of water an hour. 


Made in sizes 4 to 3 inch, capacities up to 
112,500 lbs. of water discharged an hour. 


Buy Steam Traps on their discharging capacities — not by pipe sizes. 


Chicago Aberdeen Ogden 
Grand Rapids Great Falls Sacramento 
FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1855 Davenport Spo kane Oakland 
Des Mo ines Seattle San Francisco 
ne 1 Tacc a it 7 
CRAN E co. mux C ‘ity Portland Los Ange les 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE St. Pau Pocatello ae meen 
7 . Minne a olis Salt Lake City Vancouver 
CHICAGO Duluth 


Fargo Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
Watertown 


sw 
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| The KEMP AUTOMATIC GAS SYSTEM 
is making these ECONOMIES | sicst your singeing plates 


a with city gas at one-half to 


—— » Saving the plates by 
>) Mm reducing oxidation 
959, providing absolute temperature con- 

trol, noiselesss opera- 


two-thirds cost of fuel oil 


TI 
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tion, improved working 
conditions. 
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Results guaranteed, 
installed without 
in penretene oer work 
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Increased Production 


VIM-OAK Leather Belt is one layer of Houghton’s 
Oak Leather and one layer of specially finished VIM 
Leather cemented together with a special flexible 
cement. 


VIM Leather is more pliable and more adhesive than 
any other leather. This means more grip and less slip. 


The VIM surface cannot be burnt by pulley friction. 
This means longer life for the belt. 


VIM Leather contains more leather fibre length and 
strength than any other leather. This means least dead 
weight on the bearings. 


Fall River cotton mills have abandoned ordinary 


oak leather belt for spinning frames and adopted 
VIM-OAK Leather Belt because it shows an increase 
in production. In extensive tests ViM-OAK gave an 
increase of 2 r.p.m. in front rolls running 114-116 
r.p.m., count 28 yarn, spindles running 8,000 r.p.m. 
Two revolutions per minute increase is 3'/, inches per 
revolution or 6?/, inches increase of yarn per spindle 
per minute. 

On a 240 spindle frame this amounts to 40 yards of 
yarn per minute, or 2,400 yards per hour per frame 
increase. The increased production soon pays for the 
belt. 


One VIM-OAK will win you 


Since 1865 


E. F HOUGHTON & CO. 


Publishers of The HOUGHTON LINE 


Third and Somerset Streets 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


New York Syracuse Atlanta Cleveland Chicago 
Boston Buffalo Pittsburgh Cincinnati Detroit — 
Hartford St. Louis 


England and Wales: Edgar Vaughan & Co., Ltd., Birmingham, England 


Scotland: Jas. 8S. Crawford & Sons, Glasgow 


Spain: La Maquinaria Anglo-Americana, Barcelona 
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Used in the Leading 
Textile Mills for 20 Years 
Special NON-FLUID OIL is produced in grades especially adapted to all types of 


textile machinery and for twenty years has solved lubrication problems in 
prominent textile mills all over the ccuntry. 


e 
Textile NON-FLUID OIL does not drip and spatter like fluid oil, but stays in bear- 
ings, giving perfect lubrication until it is entirely used up. Dripping, spatter- 
; ing oil does not last as long in bearings as NON-FLUID OIL, but wastes away 
requiring more frequent application to bearings. This means more labor and 
Lubricants more lubricant—a double expense. 
NON-FLUID OIL has the body to withstand heavy pressure, and gives 
perfect lubrication all the time. Common greases contain non-lubricating sub- 
stances that increase the friction load znd cut down power. 


{S41 10OEUTL TAMA AEA TWA RAAT LE 


TMAH AHRATTA MGT RLUG ACU TRTT RECT CUA RCCL 


NON-FLUID OIL kelps increase production by doing away with oil-stained goods. 


Let us go over your lubrication problems with you—our lubrication specialists are at your service 


Ve.ting camples are free; alco interest- 
ing descriptive matter on lubrication 


TANNA) VAAL A 


New York and New Jersey Lubricant Company 
165 Broadway, New York 
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NICHOLSON 
FUEL-SAYING SYSTEM 


SAVES 10710 307 IN COST STEAM PRODUCTION | 
INCREASES BOILER H.P DEVELOPED 2510100 7. 
UPON aT 20 1 SUCCESSFULLY! 


FORCED DRAFT- AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED 


| hae ee ae A 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED GRATES-COMPLETE COMBUSTION 
NICHOLSON GRATE MFG.Co. kentucky. 
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The Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 


1 Broadway, New York 
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HIGH GRADE MACHINERY 
COSTS LEAST 


In the long run the low maintenance and power costs more than balance a 
slightly greater initial investment. It pays to install the best. 


“INGERSOLL RAND” SMALL COMPRESSORS 


Belong to that class of equipment whose superior value becomes more strongly evident as its 
life of sustained efficiency lengthens. Years of service justify the high standard to which they 
are built and more than repay the cost of extra refinements in design and manufacture. 


These machines are distinguished by such superior features as: 


“Ingersoll-Rand” Plate Air Automatic Lubrication 

Valves Ample Water Jacketing 
Wholly enclosed Construction Adjustable Bearings 
Broad Bearing Surfaces Efficient Application of Power 


Ask for the Bulletins 


INGERSOLL- RAND 
COMPANY 


11 Broapway 165 Q. Victoria St. 
New York LonpDON 


Offices the World Over 


281-C 
iMRI NR 
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STEEL STORAGE and PRESSURE TANKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ue 


Steel Plate Construction 
Steam Jacketed Tanks 
Special Tanks for the Textile Trade 


pa Fill Vent 


HNMR 


High Pressure Tank for 500 lb. Working Pressure 
Steel Plate 154 in. thick. Rivets 1,5; dia. Storage Tank for Oil, Gasolene or Similar Liquids. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 


Tank Dept. EAST AKRON, OHIO 
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A Practical Method of 
Reducing Fuel Costs 


ee 


2000 H.P. “Spraco” System, Saxony Worsted Mills, Newton, Mass. 


The scarcity of coal has compelled manufac- 
turers to look for some means of getting more 
power from a given amount of fuel. They 
should investigate the opportunities for saving 


offered by 


Cooling Systems 


These systems assure a continuous supply of cool water to the 
Condenser, no matter what the local climatic conditions may be 


or how scarce the water supply. 


The hot water from the condenser is sprayed by means of the 
Spraco “ Center Jet” Nozzles before entering the Cooling Pond. 
Every particle of water is exposed to the atmosphere and cooled 
by evaporation, radiation, and convection. Due to the high effi- 
ciency of this equipment the cost of operating the system is 
insignificant. 

Our experience in making more than 400 successful Spraco 
installations, where Power Plant Efficiency has been increased 
from 15% to 25%, should be of benefit to you. Write for free 
booklet, “ Cooling Ponds for Condensing Engines.” 


Does the Work of 
Four Painters 


Mill Managers know that the largest 
expense item in painting is Jabor. This 
item may be reduced at least one-fourth 
by using the 


Spraco Pneumatic 
Painting Equipment 


Covers the walls with a smooth, even 
coating, free from streaks or brush marks. 
An extension pole permits operator to 
reach surfaces otherwise requiring staging 
or ladders. Send for further information, 
stating your painting problem. 


SPRAY ENGINEERING CO. piv. 9 ¥ 


93 FEDERAL STREET - 


BOSTON. MASS. \ 
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CLEAN WATER 


is essential to the Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing Processes 


Your product, to be sold, must be clean. This 
: is possible only when clean water has been used. 
= You cannot produce those delicate shades without 


pure water. 


, NORWOOD FILTERS 


remove every particle of suspended matter, grit and dirt. No matter 
how comtaminated the supply, a NORWOOD can transform it into 
pure water. We guarantee this. 


The expense of installing a NOR- Hence ieee nen seca 
WOOD FILTER is trifling compared wit Wit 
. : PLANTS. These range in size from 
' : the smallest to the largest installation in 
tion of seconds and the higher quality of the world-—the Pacific Mills Paat Works. 
product. Furthermore it takes less time where 23,500,000 gallons of clean water 
and less cleanser to wash with clean water. are supplied every ten hours. 
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__ No matter how many gallons of water you use, we can install a NORWOOD which 
= will pay for itself in a short time. You cannot afford to market seconds while other mills 
market firsts. 


\ 
| 


Hi 


Tell us what your conditions are and we will tell you how much a NORWOOD FILTER will 
cost and what it will save. We quote the figures. You make the decision. And remember, the 
NORWOOD is the filter with the guarantee. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 


Florence, Mass. 
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"THERE IS A SAVING of 


floor space, steam and labor 
by using “Proctor” Dryers- an 
elimination of fire danger or oil 
spoilage. They speed up produc- 
tion and turn out the material 
in prime condition. 


“Proctor” Dryers are built to order 
to suit conditions--for raw stock, yarns 
and fabrics. 


Write for Our Catalog and mention the materials you dry 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. Philadelphia 


CHICAGO, ILL 
Hearst Building 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
. G. Mayer 
Realty Building 
PROVIDENCE, R.1 
Howard Building 
H a ONT., CAN, 


estaway 


Sua L ife Bui Iding 


The ‘Proctor ”’ 
Recirculation of 
Air System pre- 
vents baking and 
harshness and 
saves steam 


The “ Proctor” Truck Yarn Dryer This 
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the Oldest 
and Largest 
Specialists 
in Dryers 
in n America 


1e “ Proctor” 
Automatic Yarn Dryer 


onvey« ‘ or a 
o Wwe =y Ha ain Ete. 


octor"’ Automatic Le ng, Drying and Folding 
c. 


‘ Proct 
machine dries knit goods in "ane string, toweling, et 
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Registered Trade-Mark 


MILL WHITE 


“THE DAYLIGHT PAINT”’ 


Flat—Partial-Gloss—Full-Gloss 
CONSERVES DAYLIGHT 
Reflects and Disseminates Lig 


ght to all parts of the Interior. It enables you to 
Utilize ALL THE DAYLIGHT entering your plant, obviously 
resulting in INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


MILL WHITE 


“THE DAYLIGHT PAINT” 


HN IAW 
HER 


IS WHITE AND STAYS WHITE 


LONGER THAN ANY OTHER SIMILAR PRODUCT 


IT WILL NOT TURN YELLOW 


MILL WHITE Works easily, Flows smoothly, covers evenly, and leaves no 
\ brush marks. It produces an elastic, Sanitary, washable finish that allows no 
} hiding place for germs. It expands and contracts with temperature changes and 
maintains a firm surface UNAFFECTED by vibration. It is Economical 
because it is Durable. 
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wt 
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MILL WHITE will cover more square feet to the gallon than any other similar 
\ product. 


Interesting information, samples and convincing tests at your request. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE PATTERSON-SARGENT CO. 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW YORK 
KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL DALLAS 
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When You Require 


Cotton Waste Cards 


think of ‘“‘Smith & Furbush’’ 





3 i } 
: TWO CARD SET for COTTON WASTE | | 
| 
The cut shows a set of cards used in the manufacture of coarse yarns, mop or | | 
cordage yarns, made of linters or cotton waste. Similar sets are used for carpet and | | 
bs shoddy yarns and for asbestos work. | | 
a i} 
B The set shown has Automatic Feeder, two cards of iron construction with metallic | 
: breast and closed in top, connected by Camel-back Feed. 1] 


All our cards embody a number of improvements which we will be glad to talk 
over with you. Ask for our circular J139. 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


; PHILADELPHIA 


We also build machinery for batts or felts, etc., of cotton, cotton waste, jute, wool with cards 





or garnetts; Spinning machinery for coarse yarns on wool principle; Shoddy machinery; Cards 


[i cused eS eee 


| 
| for all kinds of stock; Asbestos machinery; Machinery for making rewoven gunny bagging. | 
bad x . | 
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FOR 


Our Improved Skein 
Machine has been in 
use for years by 
the best concerns. 


It surpasses all 
others in  produc- 
tion, quality of 
work, and economy 
of operation. 
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MERCERIZING MACHINES 


SKEINS AND WARPS 


improved 
Skein Machine 


Has no equal for 
quality, production 
and economy and requires 
very little power to drive. 


One of our large Capacity Warp Mercerizing Machines 


Dyeing Machines of every description for Sulphur, Developed and Aniline Dyes 


SMITH, DRUM & CO., “siidsoeeaia ba 


‘Builders of the Best’’ 


Southern Agent, H. G. MAYER, Realty Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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on SHIPMENT 


A Train Load of ALADDIN Houses Per Day 


‘pending upon size of house, we load from one to three complete houses in each 
Normally, shipments arrive at Atlantic Coast points in about six days after 


iving our mill. 


QUICK RESULTS 


A Gang of 120 Men Can Erect 10 ALADDIN 5-Room Houses Per Day 


laddin Houses are Readi-Cut. 


Every piece of material, joists, studs, rafters, 


heathing, siding, flooring, interior finish, is cut to proper size, marked and num- 


red and ready to nail in place. 


) SERVICE PLUS 


Immediate Action on Any City Project—or Any Housing Problem 


ur plans are drawn, prepared and finished for cities of from 300 to 3,000 popula- 
ion. Experienced town planners, landscape architects, engineers and builders have 


pent months of study and work in their production. 


This service becomes a part 


f every Aladdin Housing transaction—a single house or a complete city. 


Over One Thousand ALADDIN 


Houses Carried in Stock 


\ll lumber, shingles, lath, millwork, siding, floor- 
g, interior finish, plaster, hardware, paints, nails, 
e carried constantly in stock, ready for instant 
ipment, 


Hundreds of American Corpora- 
tions Have Built Aladdin Houses 


many as five hundred Aladdin houses have 
n sold to a single corporation. Re-orders are 
nstantly received from corporations who have 
ted our houses by actual purchase and erection. 


334 ALADDIN AVENUE 


A Single House—or 
A Complete City 


The Aladdin Company will quote you a definite 
price on a single house or complete cities of 300, 
500, 600, 1,000, 1,500 and 3,000 population. These 
cities are now listed in our book on Industrial 
Houses. Cities include homes, 
schools, municipal buildings, water distributing 
systems, electric light plants and distribution, 
sewerage systems, trees, etc. 

“Book of Aladdin Homes” No. 331 with full in- 
formation, floor plans and prices will be mailed 
on request. Aladdin book “ Industrial Housing” 
mailed only to inquiries written on business or 
official stationery. 


stores, churches, 


HOMEBUILDERS 
TOWNBUILDERS 7? 


THE NATION 
THE NATION 





BAY CITY, 


CANADIAN BRANCH— THE CANADIAN ALADDIN CO., Ltd., C. P. R. BUILDING, TORONTO, ONT: 
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REORGANIZATION 
For Greater Output 


Not the least important service which this or- 
ganization can render is studying the organiza- 
tion of a mill and suggesting the changes nec- 
essary to keep it up to present manufacturing 
standards. 


wi 
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These studies and suggestions in organization 
embrace every phase of the manufacturing 
problem, from the time the raw material en- 
ters until the finished product goes out. 


MT 


Plans and specifications are prepared and es- 
timates submitted for entire textile develop- 
ments including the steam and hydraulic plant. 
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10,000 Bale Catton Storehouse erected 


for Goodyear Cotton Mills, Inc., . H A R L E S = M A I N 


at Killingly, Conn. 


WOU 


Mill Engineer and Architect 
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201 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston, MASss. 
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CASPER RANGER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS New York, N. Y. 
TEXTILE CONSTRUCTION A SPECIALTY 


am 
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Dwight Manufacturing Company Mills Built by Casper Ranger Construction Co. 


. A Penns anette we —_— why - —- over to the RANGER THE FOLLOWING PLANTS WERE CONSTRUCTED BY THIS COMPANY: 
ompany a is large building jobs. ere is s reply: ‘“‘In my opinion the ’ pee, 7 

RANGER Company is just a little more careful and a little more prompt than other ee Mfg. Co., Chice » Mass. wel Super Ge. ae a 

like organizations. They are a little more cheerful in their dealings with men; they Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Collins Mfg. Co., No. Wilbi m, Mass. 

show a greater desire to please. I believe they are a little quicker to catch an idea Germania Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

and give it expression—and on the whole, more reliable.” Wm. Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, Mass.West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE BUILDING WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 
HAM 
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———— USE ANY LENGTH IN MULTIPLES OF 20'FT. 
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Broad areas of unobstructed floor-space—only one column to every 2,000 square feet 


Order Your Factory-Buildings 
by the Square Foot 


Austin Standard Factory-Build- 
ings can be ordered that way. Esti- 
mate the number of square feet of 
factory floor-space you require, select 
the Austin Standard best suited to 
your needs and order it the way you 
order other equipment or maierials. 


Take for example Austin Standard No. 3, a 
cross-section of which is shown at the top. This 
standard is 100 ft. wide, with single columns, and 
one monitor. It is scientifically ventilated, and 
has broad areas of unobstructed floor space 
only one column to every 2,000 square feet. 

This building may be 100 feet wide or wider in 
multiples of 50 ft., and any length in multiples of 
20 ft. Heights may be varied to suit any special 
requirements your production may demand. 

While Austin building units are highly stan- 
dardized, they permit of an unlimited number of 
adaptations. With nine standard types, their 
adaptations and combinations, practically every 
production requirement can be quickly met. 


Austin Standardization gives you 

30-working-day delivery—In 30 working-days 
from date of order The Austin Company will 
turn over on a penalty-and-bonus contract, any 
reasonable amount of Austin Standards 1, 2 
and 3. 


60-working-day delivery—In 60 working days 
from date of order The Austin Company will 
turn over on a penalty and-bonus contract, any 
res . » ¢ Aus 1 Stand ds 4 > 6 
reasonable amount of ustin Standard ; 
and 7. (Nos. 8 and 9 require slightly longer 
time. ) 

Standard No. 1 is 60 feet wide with one row 


of columns, and no monitor. It is designed 


light-machine work or storage 


No. 2 is 90 feet wide with two rows of col 
umns, and a monitor to give good light and air 
Can have craneway if desired. For foundry and 
heavy-machine and erecting-shop work 


No. 3 is 100 feet wide or wider in 50 feet mul 
tiples, with any length in 20 feet multiples. Ha 
monitor and can be built in varying heights for 
traveling crane if desired. 


No. 4 is well-lighted and ventilated saw-tooth 
building with columns spaced 20 x 30 feet 


Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are heavy-machine shops and 
foundries, with traveling cranes and monitors. 


No. 8 is a heavy mill-type building of steel and 
timber. No. 9 is a flat-stab, reinforced concrete 
fire-proof building 


For urgent Factory Work, Austin performance 
is of vital importance. Use the long-distance 
telephone, or wire the Austin Office nearest the 
contemplated buildings. Austin speed begins with 
the first conference. Austin engineers hold them 
selves subject to urgent calls from any quarter 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Industrial Engineers and Builders 


CLEVELAND .... 


a on vi ona cused 4 


of a caren 16112 Buclid Avenue, Eddy 4500 
217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 


PHILADELPHIA..... 1026 Bulletin Building, Spruce 1291 
WASHINGTON........ 1313 H Street N. W., Franklin 6420 
TREE 3 0 ck sos ..1480 Penobscot- Building, Cherry 4456 


ger, lo eee 


493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 


INDIANAPOLIS. .717 Merchants’ Bank Building, Main 6428 


AUSTIN 
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It Reduces Spoilage Bills 
EFECTIVE sight is a big 


factor in causing spoilage but 
even normal sight coupled with 
highest skill 1s not proof against 
mistakes when hampered by half 
lights and shadows at machines. 


The annual spoilage bill is often a big one 
yet this is but one of the many bills that 
Hampden Sunray Mill White helps to 
reduce. 

Hampden Sunray Mill White turns work- 
rooms into a “ Great White Way.” It gives 
ceilings and side walls a glossy white, tile- 
like finish which reclaims and diffuses into 
dark corners a large percentage of light rays 
ordinarily wasted by absorption. 

Hampden Sunray Mill White is an oil paint 
which contains no lead. Its permanent gloss is ob- 
tained by specially prepared oils and not by in- 
jurious varnishes. It is easily washable and pre- 
serves its surface and whiteness under unfavorable 
atmospheric conditions, vibrations, etc., where 
ordinary paint would deteriorate rapidly. It 
spreads with extraordinary ease and over a greater 
area per gallon than other paints. It is the long 
life paint. 

Don’t you want to know more about Hampden Sunray Mill 
White? Our book “ Whitest White” is also interesting. 


Hampden Paint & Chemical Company 
Good Paint Makers For Over 65 Years 


Division B Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Sti#luctural Strength 


Fntial to permanent Sqgurity 
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Drive Anchors 


Now that you have decided on a woven steel fence for pro- 
tecting your factory, which fence will you choose to protect 
your investment? 


Naturally the one of greatest structural strength. That is an 


ANCHOR POST FENCE 
of Chain Link Woven Steel 


For one reason because the drive anchorage is an exclusive feature of 
Anchor Post Fences. The post is driven into the ground and then held 
rigidly erect by two steel stakes driven diagonally through slots clamped 
to the sides of the post. Frost and thaw will not disturb it or throw it 
out of line. 

The first Anchor Posts erected over twenty years 
ago still stand as a testimonial of their great 


structural strength and durability. Our Catalog 
describes in detail our complete line and service 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
General Offices—167 Broadway, New York 


Atlanta Office: Empire Building 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Hartford 
2213-G 
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‘HEY a no doubt about it— _they 


soak up light that should be 
utilized. Dark walls cause you great losses. 


Dark colored walls absorb the light. 
This is why the interior areas of your fac- 
tory are dim and gloomy. These are your 
shadow zones. 


You can eliminate those shadow zones 
and increase your usable floor footage if 
you paint your walls white. 

Paint them with the white paint that 
is almost an enamel—the paint of highest 
light diffusing value—Patton’s Alba-Lux. 

This is a genuine oil paint with all the 
durability of an oil paint. 


It is especially manufactured to en- 
dure industrial conditions and does so to 
a far greater degree than any other paint 
manufactured for this purpose. 


This durability is a big economy. You 
do not need to be constantly repainting to 
keep your walls white. With Alba-Lux 
walls, washing takes the place of repaint- 
ing. 

- This economy and the extraordinary 
durability make it the lowest cost paint 
for keeping walls white. 


Eyesight proof in the Shadowgraph—Send to Milwaukee office for this device and 
demonstrate to yourself, your superintendent and foreman the tremendous contrast be- 
tween white and dark walls as they affect the lighting of your interiors and the working 


efficiency of every employee. 


7) Newark Milwaukee Los Angeles 
4 X I I ON S Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, ?*"esding Cites 


Patton PaintCompany 


Leading Cities 
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Degraco House Paints Degraco Roof Paints Degraco Stack Paints : 7 Degraco Sash Paints for 
Interior and Exterior } For Metal— Wood and ent Resisting Superior Graphite Paint Woed and Metal Sash 
Degraco Shingle Stains Composition ‘ 


days when rising costs of new 
make proper m aintenance of 
re vital problem than ever 


textile mill owner who pins his faith 
to Degraco paints not only f oll ows the lead 
of the most experienced concerns in the 
industry—but at the same time takes ad- 
vantage ot a c ymplet e service department 
vhich is in a position to recommend the 
right paint to use for every surface 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 


12th Street and River 


FOR MILL INTERIORS 


Detroit, Michigan 
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How About the Drink ; Qeiine? 


You, as a progressive manufacturer, first investigate and then 
install every improved item of machinery which will raise your 
output. The universal necessity for increased efficiency demands 
: But do you realize that their actual value depends upon 


the efficiency of the men who operate them? Thirst, the 
kind that is satisfied by cold, pure water only, must be quenched. 
If it is not, this personal efficiency, so vital, will more than cancel 
the mechanical efficiency which you buy. Respect the needs of 
your men. Provide good drinking facilities in abundance by 
equipping adequately with 


R. & S. Fountains 


These sturdy rust proof barrels packed with ice will immediately 
m supply a clear, cold drink from a galvanized coil of ample size. 
— They have been designed to meet the most exacting requirements 
4 SEWASTE PIPE —_ ~ of modern fountain systems with the added advantages of long life 
and reasonable price. Made in a variety of sizes able to withstand abuse 
and resist rust to meet your most exacting requirements, either for office or 
shop. Write today explaining your requirements, and we will be glad to explain 
without cost, the most efficient installation for your purposes. Do it now. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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If You Would Measure Your Factory Light 


If you would measure your factory light and comrzare tke resu't 
with daylight- 

—You would realize the full value of the free sunlight that streams 
in your factory windows. 


—You would appreciate the great difference between dingy walis 
that don’t reflect this free daylight and bright cheerful ‘‘DayLite”’ 
walls that do reflect it to every part of the plant. 


—You would know that this quality GLIDDEN Product would 
ncrease output and decrease spoilage wherever it is used. 

Daylight is free, but artificial light is costly. Glidden DayLite 
Mill White spreads them both throughout your plant. 

While you are measuring the light, measure the economy too- 
The Quality in Glidden DayLite Mill White is the thing that stops 
frequent repainting charges that come from the use of cheap paint 
and white-wash products. 


Glidden DayLite Mill White is a high quality paint for the effi- 
ciency plant. It is made in gloss and flat-white finish—each kind 
with the same good Glidden Quality. 


Let us give you the benefit of some of our research experiments. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Glidden Quality Varnishes 

and Paint Specialties for every industrial use. 

A complete line of finishes for your factory 
and for your product. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories: Branches: 
Cleveland San Francisco— Toronto New York—Chicago—Kansas City — London 
Stocks in principal cities. 
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KING MILL WHITE 


Don’t Take the Roof 
Off Your Mill 


to get more light. 


Paint the walls and ceilings with 


King Mill White. 


Abundant light means maximum 
efhciency—a better product and a 
larger output. 


This snow white paint dries with 
an elastic, durable film that will not 
crack, peel, chip or turn yellow. 


King Mill White gives a smooth, 
hard finish that does not gather dust 
or dirt and is easily washed and kept 
clean. 


King Mill White makes every ray 
of light do its bit. Write for free 
sample, full particulars and prices. 


The Chicago White Lead & Oil Co. 


15th Street and Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


The largest, cleanest, most effi- 
cient paint factory in the West 
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Your Responsibility for 


the Health of 
Your Employes 


Most mill executives 
realize the seriousness of 
having unhealthy em- 
ployes, meaning, as they 
do, idle machinery, de- 
creased production, de- 
layed shipments—a good- 
sized item in the loss 
column. 


Yet comparatively few of 
these men realize that 
much of this sickness is 
due to inadequate or un- 
sanitary plumbing equip- 
ment in the mill build- 
ings. These conditions 
can be abolished by 


installing 


EBCO Sanitary 
Plumbing Equipment 


Even as a cold, hard business proposition EBCO 
Equipment will more than pay for its cost in the 
better work that is produced by healthy, contented 
employes. 


Every plumbing requirement is provided for in the 
long line of EBCO Products. The EBCO Cooler 
Fountain (at top) is a handy, sanitary outfit for pro- 
viding cool drinking water. The “ Angle Jet” fea- 
ture makes it impossible for the tongue or lips to 
come in contact with the jet. 


Write us today. 


The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


New York 
101 Park Avenue 
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OUR already depleted force faces another draft in 

which a million and a half men are to be taken. You 
can’t get more labor than you have—you’ll be lucky to 
keep what you’ve got. You are interested in every form 
of production help that can’t be drafted. 


ARCO-RAYS 


“LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS” 


TRADE MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Experience in scores of the largest and best managed textile 
mills has shown that this intensely white, semi-gloss wall and 
ceiling coating improves lighting and increases speed and efh- 


ciency. spoilage and 
accidents to 
30 minutes to the work day of every operative, saves spoilage, machinery 
saves accidents to men and machines, and reduces lighting bills and men 
for night work from 10 to 30 per cent. 


Studies by illuminating engineers prove that it adds from 5 to 


Arco Rays is the product of 38 years’ experience—38 years’ 
scientific study and constant improvement. Its intense white 
lasts—it doesn’t yellow, and it won’t crack, blister, flake or peel. 
Always washable. 


Adopt Arco Rays now—as an essential war time conservation 
measure. 


Write for our booklet, “ Factory Lighting and Its Relation 
to Factory Efficiency.” Note particularly the large num- 
ber of well known textile mills that have adopted Arco Rays 


THE ARCO COMPANY 


Makers of High Grade Paints, Varnishes and Enamels 
General Offices: 125 Arco Building. Factory and Laboratories, 
79th and Bessemer Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices: 
New York City, 514 West 36th Street; Philadelphia, Builders’ Exchange Building; 
Kansas City, Gloyd Building. 


Established 1881—-38 years’ experience. 


Cuts 
Light bills. 


Makes all 
areas 
useful 
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Cast Iron Pulleys 
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Still Another 
Way to “Save 
Day-Light” 


HE clocks have been 

turned forward tosave 

an hour of day-light 
each day until late Fall. 


Even so, there’s day-light 
going to waste in your mill 
if you haven't painted its 
interior walls with 


Low Wvsthcrl 
ML With 


Nothing equals day-light for 
speeding up production and de- 
creasing danger. 

Nothing surpasses LoweBrothers 
Mill White for reflecting and con- 
serving the light that comes in 
through windows. 


We Advocate 


the use of cast iron pulleys--- 


Because--- 
They are permanent--- 


They are suited to a wide 
range of service--- 


They are true running--- 


Doesn’t require experts to apply 
it. Simply have walls dry, clean 
and free from loose paint scales. 
It works easily, covers solidly 
with few coats, spreads far, dries 
rapidly and wears down smooth. 
It is very durable. It can be 
sprayed on if desired. 

Your choice of gloss or dull finish. 


The Goodall Write for booklet 
Worsted Co. 


and Sanford 


Woolen Co. The Lowe Brothers Company 


of Sanford, Me., 484 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


are among the 
Boston NewYork JerseyCity Chicago 
s ansas City Minneapolis 
Brothe - an Toronto 


They will not warp or bend--- 
They hold to the shaft. 


We specialize in the manufacture of 
commercially perfect, symmetrical, 
balanced, true running cast iron 
pulleys, which from 3-in. to 72-in. 
diameter are machine molded. 


Their mi ‘lls are 
illustrated. 





PYOTT FOUNDRY CO. 


CAST IRON PULLEYS, SHEAVES AND FLY WHEELS 
(Established 1897) 
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328 N. Sangamon Street, CHICAGO 
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Standardization plays an important part in modern mill production. 
Enterprising mill managers and owners also realize how essential 
standardized products are in making their purchases. Standardiza- 
tionand TROPICAL paint products have a twin identity. TROPICAL 
is at once the safeguard and the definite assurance of economy for 
the user of paints in quantity. 


TROPICAL ELASTIKOTE 


The Exterior Paint of Recognized 
Superiority 

Appearance counts for much in making a mill exterior 
look right. Appearance is largely a matter of good 
paint. But good exterior paint like Elastikote is not 
a usual thing to find when paints are purchased? by 
haphazard methods. TROPICAL Elastikote is an 
elastic exterior surfacing that conforms perfectly 
with the nature of the surface covered as well as with 
varying weather conditions. It is 
supplied in 16 different shades. It 
wears well and lasts long and stays 
good looking. It is the one economical 
exterior surfacing and is always an 
asset——never an expense. 


TROPICAL ERIE HOUSE 
PAINTS 


Make Mill Villages Attractive 


The “last longer and look better” qualities of TROPICAL 
Erie House Paints makes them a prudent investment for painting 
your employees’ homes. For brushing, covering, body, finish and 
permanence of colors Erie House Paints give more than usual cat 
isfaction. They are supplied in 36 different shades; and the name 
TROPICAL is the guarantee of their goodness. 


P= oe eee (TS Pe WE ie a Sas Sera, 
t COUPON i 
i Tropical Paint & Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—Send us complete details about TROPICAL Elastikote. surfa to { 
€ be covered, approximately sq. ft i 
t TROPIC AL Erie House Paint; surface to be covered, approx mately t 1 
r Firm 4 
i City § 
i Inquirer i 
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TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. 
CLEVELAND,” OHIO 
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ELTINE 


THE SCIENTIFIC BELT TREATMENT 


Leading textile mills throughout the country are using 
BELTINE to help speed up production and increase their 
output. 


They have found that BELTINE prevents all loss of powe: 
through belt slippage and at the same time lubricates the fibres 
of their belts against interior wear and protects them from the 
action of moisture, oil, heat, dirt and chemical fumes. 


This is equally true whether the belts are rubber, cotton, fibre, 
rope or leather. 


For over forty years the largest plants of Europe and Amer- 
ica have found BELTINE without an equal for keeping their 
belting in condition, preventing costly accidents, saving bear- 
ings and the replacement of belting, and eliminating the need- 
less slipping that takes its costly toll in increased power bills. 


We carry large stocks of BELTINE in one gallon, three 


PRICES p54! |} gallon and six gallon sizes ready for instant shipment, in the 
1 gal. cans ( 81/3 Ibs.) $4.00 ie} following cities — 


= $3 gal. cans (25 Ibs.) 10.00 
= 6gal. cans (50 Ibs.) 17.50 


Chicago Detroit Memphis Des Moines 
New York Houghton ( Mich.) Atlanta Kansas City 
Boston Dayton Charlotte Seattle 
Pittsburgh Newark (Ohio) Montgomery Portland (Ore.) 
Wheeling Indianapolis Columbus (Ga.) San Francisco 
Cleveland Louisville Davenport (Ia.) Los Angeles 


Send us your order by return mail and we will deliver promptly 
from nearest stock. The rigid BELTINE guarantee protects you 


Chiragn Belting Company 
105 NortTH GREEN STREET, CuHIcaco, U. S. A. 


New York New Orleans Los Angeles Portland, Ore 
Cleveland Rockford, IIL. San Francisco Seattle, Wash 
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LEATHER BELTING 

































usin One of the indispensable “ sinews of war,” because power 
thei for the production of munitions must be 100% efficient, and 
= RELIANCE Leather Belting makes it so. Our boys in camp 
powe! ind trench must be clothed, must be fed, must be armed. This 
fibres equires the unremitting effort of loom, factory, plant, and ship 
ym the vard behind whose output are the busy belts that must not sto; 
‘til the war is won. 
, fibre, If these belts are RELIANCE, the stream of vital supplies 
can be kept constant. Uninterrupted service is what we expect 
A you to expect from RELIANCE Leather Belting. 
hei: As its name implies, RELIANCE Belting for twenty-eight 
<a vears has been the main reliance of manufacturers and mill 
bed operators in all industries where uninterrupted service is an 


1: importe or. 
bills. | rtant fact or : Bet | 
At this time when economy in every direction is a national 


i duty, waste of time or material through stoppage for repairing 

ae the of broken belts is intolerable. Avoid such waste by making 
m RELIANCE Leather Belting standard equipment for power 

foines transmission in your mill. 

Since) : In the presence of steam and moisture, we recommend SEA 

ramelaco LION Waterproof Leather Belting. 


Write for free data book of interest and value 
to all users of high grade leather belting 


Chiragn Belting Gompany 


105 NorTH GREEN STREET, CHicaco, U. S. A. 







nd, pore NEw ENGLAND Store, 238 MeripiAN StreEET, East Boston, Mass 
e, Wash ew York Rockford, II. San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
eveland New Orleans Los Angeles Seattle, Wash. 
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“Stanley”—the Most 
Flexible Belt Made 


Flexibility in belting means instan- 
taneous grip without the “ warming up ” 
period required by the ordinary belt be- 
fore it works properly. 


The great flexibility of Stanley Solid 
Woven Cotton Belting is due to its spe- 
cial weave. It clings to the pulley pro- 
ducing a greater arc of contact, thus 
transmitting more horse power at less 
tension. 


Stanley Belting is unaffected by ex- 
treme heat and is not injured by grease, 
oil, gases, water or steam. There are no 
plies or laps to come apart and no stitch- 
ing to break or wear through. 


Its many years of successful service in 
thousands of installations bear testimony 
to the long-life of Stanley Belting. Its 
cost compared with leather belting is 
half or less. Write for sample and 
prices. 


Agents Carrying Stock: 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 


ie 


d Machinery Co 
£ d Machinery Co 
urrett Hardware Co... 
Cy eet Re, ess xen _ ota : 
U. Busch Supply Co 
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x Supply Co.... 
ye Supply Co... 
A. Diy 00. ..... 
ib Company........... : 
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awkey y, 
. Cincinnati, O. 
.. Louisville, Ky. 


.... Evansville 
. Providence, R. LI. 

, ....Minneapolis, Minn. 
...Grand Rapids, Mich. 
......Rockford, Il. 

.... Sioux City, lowa 

Tire 2s 8 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


vert & Son.... : 
orthern Machinery Co..... 
Raniville Co “Te 

avage 
yux City Iron Co.... 
Sunderland Machinery & 
Hide, Leather & Belting Co 
Wayne Belting & Supply Co 
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Stanley Belting Corporation 


38 So. Clinton Street, Chicago 
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We offer you 30 days’ free 
trial of the “Clipper” Belt 
Lacer, which cuts down 
the time lost by a broken 
belt to 3 minutes. 


Many of the 50,000 now 
in use were installed on 
this plan. 


Furthermore, the lacing 
lasts as long as the belt 
itself, and any operative 
can make it so smooth that 
the friction loss caused by 
lumpy rawhide lacing 1s 
eliminated. 


Don’t hesitate—write us now! 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY 


1016 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


May 4, ro1® 
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LADEW 


LEATHER 


BELTING 
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Money Invested In 
Good Leather Belt- 
ing Paysa High Rate 
of Interest. 


It’s like any other investment. The better class of 
securities—the ones that pay the largest divi- 
dends—cost more. But shrewd investors buy 
them, because they know they’re worth what 
they cost. 


The earnings on an investment in good leather 
belting are returned to you thus:—in in- 
creased power transmission; in increased out- 
put due to freedom from interruptions; in 
lower repair and replacement costs. 


And these larger earnings continue longer—be- 
cause the better belt lasts longer, gives more 
years of service. 


The aggregate earnings of a good leather belt 
during its useful life far exceed the increase 
in its first cost over that of inferior belting. 


The House of Ladew, in the making of 
LADEW LEATHER BELTING, keeps this 
investment value of its belting always in 
mind. It is not entirely a matter of good ma- 
terials and skilled labor. Of equal impor- 
tance is the 80-odd years of belting “* know 
how ” which the House of Ladew incorporates 
in its product. 


Ladew Engineers are ready to assist 
you toward a more _ profitable 
investment of your belting funds. 


ADRS 


Since 1835 
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THE CHICAGO LINE 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
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Power Transmitting Appliances 


SKF 


Ball Bearing Clutch Pulley 


THE DAGGETT Type 
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FIBRE TO 
IRON FRICTION 
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S.K.F 
BALL BEARINGS 


STEEL SLEEVE SET 
SCREWED TO-SHAFT 
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SET COLLAR 
HOLDS SLEEVE 
TO SHAFT fim 


The Fable of the Sun 
and Wind 


HE Sun and Wind once decided to 
match their powers using a man 

ie eons walking along the highway to demon- 
TOGGLE ADJUSTER = strate upon. 


AULA HASTA 
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POWERFUL LEVERAGE: nh . . 
OF TOGGLES EE The Wind blew furiously but the more 


bine it blew the tighter the man wrapped 
LUGRICANT CHAMBER himself up in his coat. Then the Sun 


shot forth its most summery rays and the 


A Friction Clutch Pulley designed and | man soon unbuttoned his coat and took 
guaranteed to carry any belt load at any speed c+ off 


without bearing troubles. Clean asa whistle = = 
and cannot wear the shaft. E & Which proves that “blowing” doesn’t 
Clutch and Loose Pulley troubles elimi- get one anywhere but that effectiveness 
nated by installing Daggett SKF Ball Bearing | is a matter of knowing how. There is 
l'ype. almost sixty years of “ know how ” be- 
ras cael known. : hind the Cresson-Morris Line of Power 
ee Transmitting Machinery. 


CHICAGO PULLEY & SHAFTING CO. 


40 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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FACTORY MAIN OFFICE 
NOMONEE FALLS 10 SoUTH CLINTON STREET 
WISCONSIN CHICAGO 


CRESSON-MORRIS CO. 


Engineers - Founders - Machinists 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pioneers in Ball Bearing Power 
Transmission Appliances 
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Ebony Belting us sed in this A. T. sow sa t & Co. Factory, Chicag 
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Cur. asic Sack 


The superiority of this 
special belting for sewing 
machines 1s marked and 
dollar-marked. The users of 
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| ROUND RAWHIDE BELTING— 


always save the precious minutes that are lost to the competitor who must be 
making replacements or tinkering with one or another of his belts right along. 
= Ebony outwears—never stretches loose—keeps pliable. Every size is also full 
size and fits snugly into the V-pulley groove—no frittering away of power due 
to slipping. 


Prove What We Say At Our Expense 


Ebony Belting, cut by hand from carefully selected stock, is curried and 
shaped in-an original way dictated by our long experience. This combination 
of first-quality hides and improved. methods produces belting with all the stead- 
ier-running, better-working, longer-wearing efficiency we claim. 


Ht 
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Prove what we say at our expense. Let us send you belting for thorough try- 
out on three of your machines, free and prepaid. Write at once, and be sure 
to tell us the size you use and the length for three belts. 


Missouri Belting Company te. St. Louis, Mo. 


We manufacture leather for every purpose. Send for complete catalog of flat belting 
and belting supplies. 
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_ LIMESTONE WOOD SPLIT PULLEYS 


We specialize on prompt shipments of quantities of one size 
for textile mills. 


The next time you need a considerable 
number of pulleys quick, wire us the order 
and see what we can do. Of course, we 
make all sizes up to 30 feet, and 

Every Limestone Pulley is Guaranteed 


Agents everywhere with stocks of standard sizes. Write us 
for the name of the one nearest you. 


THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, Inc. 


(Nothing But Pulleys for 32 Years) 
MAYSVILLE, KY., U. S. A. 
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Two years and 


CHAPMAN TYPE 
BALL BEARINGS 
have paid for themselves 


The saving in power and lubrication which Chap- This means a yearly saving of 95% in lubrication 
man Type Ball Bearings make possible will in two costs. Just think that two years after the installation 
years equal their cost. These bearings are power IP si l'ype ee ay Pa a have “ Tr 
savers because they reduce friction 75%—they save WORE EET OO FO eee ee ee eee 

ae beng oe turned out a cleaner and better product. Chapman 
goods from stains because oil is not used to lubritate Type Ball Bearings deserve investigation by you. 
them. Chapman Bearings only require lubrication Write us today and we will send you complete in- 
once a year and then a high grade vaseline is used. formation about this money saving bearing. 


UWIUNNNNLULAA ANAL LU LLL LLANELLI 


Our new No. 3 Catalogue which fully covers our production is now ready for distribution 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING COMPANY, Inc. 
1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK CITY CAMBRIDGE, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHAPMAN DOUBLE BALL BEARING CO., Ltd., 339-351 Sorauren Ave.. TORONTO, ONT. 
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Gives maximum belt 
service. Wonderfully 
strong, durable belting 
that will run for years 
under even adverse 
conditions and meet 
every requirement. 
Use it wherever leather 
belting can be used. 
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Every inch of 
‘““Cocheco ” consists of the 
choicest selection from the 
hides—the strip taken from 
along the backbone—tanned by 
the slow, old-fashioned white 
oak bark process and curried by our 
own special method, then stretched, 
stripped and properly matched 
the result of seventy- -five years of 
cumulative experience. “Cocheco” 
is the same today as always. 


Complete _ information on _ request. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


Dover New Hampshire 


Chicago, Ill., 14-16 North Franklin Street. 
New York, N. Y., 71-73 Murray Street. 
Boston, Mass., 157 Summer Street. 
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Use the Original 


Daum Refillable Fuses 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


For Electrical Light and Power 


th 
i" 


What’s the Connection Between 
Compressed Air and the 
Quality of Your Product? 
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To the mill man who doesn’t use Com- 
pressed Air, there is no connection. But 
to the man who does, there is a very impor- 
tant connection. 


These Fuses have been adopted and now in use 
by the largest users of Fuses in this country. They 


HNNNVULIUOULOUNUOALEULELAULLUNA 


are unmatched for simplicity and economy in re- 
loading. A twist of the wrist removes the caps. 
No tools required in reloading. 


| 
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For example, in many of the mills where 
Gardner Air Compressors are used, 
humidifying systems are operated by Com- 
pressed Air. The importance of these 
systems in maintaining a high standard of 
quality is now generally recognized. 
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Gardner Central Station 
Air Compressor 


In addition a large and growing number of 
textile machines use Compressed Air, in various 
forms of spraying devices, to produce results in 
quality that cannot be otherwise obtained. 


And producing goods of better quality is on/y 
one of the hundreds of uses of Compressed Air 
in the mill. We will gladly explain its other 
uses and give you the benefit of our 20 years’ 
experience in this field. May we expect a 
letter? 


ADULT UU HU HU EU 


We also manufacture an extensive line of 
Duplex Steam Pumps and Duplex Power 
Pumps for handling large quantities of water. 
The Gardner Line also includes Garage Pumps 
and the celebrated Gardner Governor. Details 
on request. 


WUNiNIULUNNED YN 


Literature and discounts sent. on request 


A. F. DAUM 


Sole Manufacturing PITTSBURG, PA. 


UWIAA 


THE GARDNER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


“ Half Century Manufacturing Experience’ 


REPRESENTATIVES 


SouIRES & COGSWELL GeEorRGE H. TRASK ’ 

orth Building, Chicago San Francisco, Cal. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

301 Singer Building 604 Arch Street 1702 Fisher Building 
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Power Transmission 


At Half The Cost 


O you realize that you can equip 80% of the drives 

in your cotton mill with maximum efiiciency 

Rubber Transmission Belts at one-half the cost of a 
similar leather belt equipment? 


Just sit down and figure out what you could save in a 
year in belt money at that rate. 


A Goodrich “COMMANDER’” will easily command all 
Main and Countershaft Drives, Openers, Breakers, 
Warpers and Slashers, while a “MARATHON” 


will go the distance on Cards, Spoolers and 
Looms where friction drives are used. 


A Goodrich Rubber Belt is right now a factor you 
can't afford to pass up. Why pay twice as much 
as is needed to keep the wheels turning? 


Think it over—and write us for full information. 


THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
‘*Best in the Long Run”’ 


The City of Goodrich—AKRON, OHIO 


United States Thrift Stamps on 
sale at all Goodrich Branches 


ed 
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TRANSMISSION BELT 
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Attention! 


You Manufacturers and Winders of Cotton 
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Thread on Spools 


See the Adjustable Guide Exhibit at 
Space No. 129, Third Floor at the Textile 
Exhibition 
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Adjustable Guide Manufacturing Co. 


Booth’s Block, New Britain, Conn. 
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Sc JOHNSON me a 


HAS FEW PARTS | 


each being interchangeable. Did you 
ever see a clutch with so few parts? 


ad 


HAT is why we say it is “ THE TEX-_ .- been looking for. On the overhead shaft- 


TILE CLUTCH,” for it is so simple 
that even your female operators can 
feel safe with a JOHNSON FRICTION 
CLUTCH. And the JOHNSON FRIC- 
TION CLUTCH is simple, compact, 
small, round, powerful and smooth with 
no projecting parts, links, arms or bolts to 
cause accidents. It is the clutch you have 


ing, line shafts or countershafts, it gives per- 
fect satisfaction. As a part of TEXTILE 
MACHINES it is an important factor. 
Study the construction of the JOHNSON 
FRICTION CLUTCH. Let our service 
department show you how a JOHNSON 
FRICTION CLUTCH can be applied to 
your machine. What are your require- 
ments? Don’t overlook the fact that 


YOUZSHOULD HAVE OUR VIOLET CATALOG—IT’S ; FREE 


See our exhibit, Department C, space 259B, Sixth National 
Textile Exhibition, Grand Central Palace, April 29-May 11 
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No 
Slipping 


The application of Morse 
Silent Chain Drive is the 
final analysis and best in- 


vestment that can be made 


TRANSMISSION MUST BE FIGURED IN TERMS OF DOLLARS, CONTENTMENT, SATISFACTION. 
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The ROCKER JOINT is the 
symbol of Silent, Frictionless_ 
Efficient Power Transmission. 
The Mark of the World’s most 
successful Chain Drive. 


Noise distracts labor and produces 
error, gives operatives ‘‘The Nerves,”’ 
and indicates strain on machinery. 


No 
Breakage 
Shut Downs 
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» SPINNING FRAME DRIVE 
‘““MORSE"’ F made~ Good 
TT 
and stays'good as the most 
successful Spinning Frame 


eee ee ce 
Drive. 


THE USE 


OF MORSE CHAIN DRIVES DEMONSTRATES THAT THE ENGINEERS HAVE CAREFULLY INVESTIGATED 


Flexible as a belt. 
Positive as gears. 
Clean, Even, 
Efficient 
Power Drive 
Unaffected by 
Heat, Cold, Oil, or 


Moisture. 


The only 
Chain Drive 
not dependent on 
Oil Baths 
for Service 


and Durability. 


‘“* MORSE ”’ 
Engineering Service 
without Obligation. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


BOSTON, MASS.. 
CHICAGO, ILL.. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. . 
DETROIT, MICH. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
NEW YORK CITY.. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.... 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Ideal Spinning Frame Drive 


ses. 141 Milk Street ATLANTA, GA.. 
Merchants Loan and Trust Building CANADA 
...+...421 Engineers Building 
: 1003 Woodward Avenue 
... 805 Ashboro Street 
..50 Church Street, Hudson Terminal Building 
.... Westinghouse Building LICENSEES FOR EUROPE. 
Monadnock Buildins 


Jones & Glassco, Regis'd. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
; ‘ Morse Engineering Company, 


CHAIN GUARDS 


are advisable for 


Safety of operatives. 


Protection against dirt, 
dust and lint or ac- 
cidental insertion, that 
would wreck the Drive. 


Cleanliness. 


e- 


illustrating a 


Morse Design 


for 


Spinning Frames 


FACTS WILL SURPRISE YOU 


Siw Chinrintne World LEELACA, N. Y. 


Nations Textile Exhibition nn B. “pane 174 


Earl F. Scott, M.E., 702 Candler Building 


Toronto, Traders’ Bank Bldg. 
A. Long Buiiding 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 413 Third Street, S. 


Morse Engineering Company, Chemical Building 


The Westinghouse Brake Co., Ltd., 82 York Road, King’s Cross, London, N. 
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Pipe Joints and 
Production 
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Each time you 
renew an 


ECONOMY renewable FUSE 


With a 
“Drop Out” Renewal Link 


you will renew your gratifica- 
tion over cutting your annual 
fuse maintenance costs 80% 


ONSERVE your fuse money. 

It is unpatriotic as well as 

bad buying policy, to use a dollar's 

worth of material for what could 

as well be accomplished with 
twenty cents worth. 
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The entire output of the majority of 
factories and mills, running into mil- 
lions of dollars each year, is dependent 
on the conveyance of steam through 
pipes. 

If a pipe joint bursts or leaks, produc- 
tion is reduced. To prevent this, hun- 
dreds of manufacturers are using an 
absolutely leak-proof joint—the 


LOULNOOUYVEUANATOASOOOEANAE UAT EUV 


Badger Self-Equalizing 


Expansion Joint 


This joint is made of one piece of 
heavy corrugated tube, reinforced with 
heavy rings. This construction causes 
the strains to be distributed equally on 
all parts of the metal. Absolutely no 
packing is required in Badger Joints. 


In all branches of industry—in modern 
homes, institutions, public buildings— 
billions of dollars worth of equipment 
and property are protected against the 
fire and accident hazards of overloads 
and short circuits through the fusing of 
a million circuits with Economy renew- 


Why not save the dollars that are now leak- able Fuses and “ Drop Out” Renewal 
ing through your pipe joints? Our illustrated ; Links. 
Booklet No. 4 gives further information—de- zs & 
tails of construction, directions for ordering, 
etc. Mail the attached coupon for a copy. 
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Write for Catalog No. 43 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Streets 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


E. B. Badger & Sons Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Office, 101 Park Avenue 
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Sole Manufacturers of “ ARKLESS ”—the 
Non-Renewable Fuse with the “ 100% 
Guaranteed Indicator ”’ 

1 i 18 
vour Booklet No. 4 
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Also made in Canada at Montreal 
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Powers Regulator No. 11 





Powers Regulator No. 15 


CL OR 
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portant and more practical than to decrease consumption. More 
production means more sales. More sales mean more profits. 
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of Saving 





‘UST now—and properly—the virtues of saving are being 
strongly emphasized. But to increase production is more im- 








More profits mean more wages—higher wages—more money to sy 
spend and to give our country. 

With a shortage of men, money, and transportation, it is essen- 
tial that there shall be no false moves, no waste of material, time, 
or effort. Every operation should be speeded up and all inaccu- 
racies removed. 

The adoption of automatic control will eliminate much man 
time, as well as the :naccuracies that follow where the human ele- 
ment is involved. 

Powers regulators are reliable—accurate—and always on the 
job. They do not make mistakes—they do not guess, or estimate, 
but are scientifically accurate in every move. They are never late, 
tired, sleepy, lazy, nor careless. 





rq. . 7T . 
hermostatic Water Mixer 

This regulator is designed primarily for The function of this device is to automati 
controlling the water temperature in steam aoe Soe RO BOS See, Seles, to gree &. Conired 

ett Veta maleeils fee ens in an temperature at the outlet. It is easily adjusted = 
1€a € an - AS suitable -_ any over a wide range of temperatures, which = 
kind of liquid—for dyeing, boiling, cook- adapts it to a variety of processes requiring 3 
ing, etc., in open or closed tanks, and can liquid temperature control. =| 
be adapted to meet any manufacturing Saves hot water,—therefore saves coal. 
condition. It saves coal because it pre- 
vents overheating. 


Powers Regulator No. 11 





Steam and Water Mixer 
The Powers Thermostatic Steam and Water = 
Mixer is the cheapest possible equipment for 
supplying warm water for washing purposes. = 





Powers Regulator No. 15 


This regulator is adapted to the control 
of air or vapor temperatures. The flex- 
ible tube may be of such length as will 
permit of proper location of thermostat. 


Every Powers Regulator is trustworthy 
—it’s on the job all the time and never 
gets tired. 


eee ee IT 





F 
Thermostatic Water Mixer 


tT 


Steam and Water Mixer 


SD 





It stops unnecessary use of coal. 


cit 





2157 Mallers Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


968 Architects Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


Toronto, Ont. 





The Powers Regulator Co. 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 
379 The Federal St. Bldg. 
BOSTON 


Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd. 





Cee 


Uses live steam and cold water. Absolutely 
safe against scalding. Especially desirable for 
workmen’s wash sinks equipment. 

Don’t heat more water than you need—save 
the coal. 

If there’s any place in your plant where abso- 
lute control of temperature might result in sav- 
ing fuel, now is the time for you to make sure. 
Put it up to us—our experience of 30 years is 
at your service. 

Don’t delay—now, of all times, delays are 
dangerous. 


Look about your plant, and see where the adoption of accurate 
automatic temperature control would reduce inaccuracies and 
losses, save time, labor, and material. 


Automatic heat control has been our hobby for over 
thirty years. Our experience is at your command. 


Put any problem of temperature control up to us. We 
can give you a practical solution of your difficulties. 
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_ A Flexible System. 
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Depending on Operating Conditions, the 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 


Handles Coal in One of Three Ways: 


] 


NANA 
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What Does Conservation 


Mean to YOU ? 


“Conservation” is on  everybody’s 
tongue. It means saving—not discarding 
anything that can be put to use. Right 
now it means, above all else, saving metals, 
which*are urgently needed by the Govern- 
ment. 
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1. FROM CARS DIRECT TO BUNKERS 
2. FROM CARS TO STOCK PILE 
3. FROM STOCK-PILE TO BUNKERS 


Every broken machine part should be welded 
and put back on the job. By making these 
repairs, thousands of Waterhouse Welding and 
Cutting Outfits are “ doing their bit” in a very 


Would you like similar flexibility? practical way. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS 


Bay City Michigan 


New York Office —50 Church Street 
Philadelphia Office—-Widener Building 


Not only are they saving metals, but they have 
dethroned that arch-enemy of production — 
breakdowns. 


The Waterhouse Outfit is economical—saves 
25% in gas consumption, due to the Non-Flash- 
ing Torch. And by the addition of a simple 
attachment, the welding torch is changed to a 
cutting torch, saving the price of a whole torch. 


SALES AGENCIES Our Booklet gives the details, method of oper- 


ating, etc. Mail the attached coupon for a copy. 


WATERHOUSE WELDING CO. 


Pelham Street Boston, Mass. 


J. G. Miller, St. Louis; C. B. Davis Engineering Co., 
Birmingham; F. H. Hopkins & Co., Montreal; N. B. 
Livermore & Co,, San Francisco; Northwestern Equip- 
ment Co., Portland and Seattle. 
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LOCOMOTIVE AND WRECKING CRANES, 
5 TO 160 TONS CAPACITY 
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Kindly send me complete information about 
Waterhouse Welding and Cutting Outfits. 


PILE DRIVERS TRANSFER TABLES 
GRAB BUCKETS . 
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The Fuse is Big Enough 
to Warrant the Personal 
Attention of Your 
Chief Executive 
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HE executive officers of big industrial plants should 

know as much about fuses as the electrician himself. 
Fuses cost money.- Annually you spend hundreds, and 
even thousands of dollars for fuses. 


Hence the fuse is important enough to warrant your 
personal attention. Every penny of waste is taken away 
from profit. Every wasted moment resolves itself into 
wasted dollars. And even if you employ someone to look 
after the fuses, you’ve got to reckon with the expense when 
you come to balance your books. Why don’t you do it now 


and find out about fuses ? 


Ask yourself, “What is the best fuse on the market? 
Which one is a step or two in advance of all the others? 





Which one combines all the strength of the others and none Pt oar 

of the weaknesses? Which one is simplest? Which is RENEWABLE 

most rugged in construction ? Which one costs me the least ?” ees et 
CHICAGO FUSE MFG.CO.] } 


When you get the concrete answer to all those ques- 
tions, you'll buy the UNION RENEWABLE FUSE. It is 
a little simpler, a little stronger, a little more economical. 
And it’s the fuse you’ve been looking for, hoping for, and 


asking for. 


You’ve got to have efficiency and economy in a fuse the 
same as in any other detail of your plant. Why have them 
in one place and not in another? Why have a first-class 
general manager and an inefficient fuse? What one saves 
the other can waste. And why not have the UNION 
RENEWABLE FUSE which is so simple that anyone can 
put it in position—a fuse that can be renewed without tools 
—a fuse that has so few complications that mistakes are 


almost impossible ? 
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Your name on our mailing list will give you valuable 
information from time to time. UNION RENEWABLE 


FUSES are sold by all dealers in electrical supplies 


| 


| 
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Chicago Fuse Mfg Co. 


Renewable Fuses 


New York 






Manutacturers of i 


Chicago Nae 
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Frost Proof Closets 


The ideal water closets for factories 

and mill villages, where thousands 

have been installed. The most dur- 
able water closets made 
—excepting none. 
Over quarter of a mil- 
lion giving satisfaction 
in all climates. 
They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All bowlshave enameled 
rims. In service daily, 
winter and summer. 


Every fixture tested un- 
der hydraulic pressure 
before leaving factory. 


N°1 


Insist 
on 
Getting 


the 


Vogel 


For Sale by Jobbers Everywhere 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington 
Delaware 
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Do You Select Fans 
by Size or Capacity? 


You should make your selection on the 
basis of the amount of air the fan will han- 
dle—its results you are looking for.’ The 
fan of a given size that will handle the 
largest volume of air for its size and do it 
with greatest economy. 


Briefly, this explains the fundamental 
reason for the superiority of 


The Wing “Screw 
Propeller” Fan 


which is guaranteed to move a greater volume 
of air per unit of power than any other fan on 
the market, size for size. 


The fan wheel is a true screw—a helicoid of 
revolution—designed to develop pressure or suc- 
tion as desired; it is cast of aluminum in one 
solid piece. Motors are fully enclosed, dirt- 
proof and low in consumption of power. 


Our Service Department will gladly cooper- 
ate with you in making the most efficient instal- 
lation. Write to-day for further information. 


Turbine Driven Blowers for Forced Draft. Wing 
Disc Fans. Pulley and Motor Driven Vacuum Blow- 
ers. High Pressure Blowers. Damper Regulators. 


LiJ.Wing Mf§.Co. 


358 West 13th St. New York 
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Ash Disposal 


Engineering 


The labor situation is too serious to permit of the 
obsolete manual method of ash and soot disposal. 


Let our staff of Ash Disposal Engineers design, con- 
struct and install a system perfectly adapted to your 
boiler room lay-out. 


“e AMERICAN STEAM 
JET CONVEYOR 


is by long odds the biggest labor saving system yet devised. 
It cuts the work, time and cost of ash disposal almost to’ 
the vanishing point. It is a revolutionizing factor in the 
maintenance of a clean, well ordered boiler room. If 
adapted to your equipment it is the ideal system. On the 
other hand, if you have not the right application for it we 


do not advise its use. 


Skip Hoist Conveyor 


Steam Jet Ash Conveyors 
Skip Hoists 

Bucket Elevators 
Mechanical Conveyors 
Monorail Systems 


We make and install every type of ash conveyor. We 


are prepared to supply 





















Telescoping Ash Hoists 

Crane Hoists 

Ash Pit Doors 

Locomotive Cinder Pit 
Ejectors 

Locomotive Sand 
Handling Systems 


Marine Ash Ejectors 
Ash Cars 

Ash Buckets and Cans 
Ash Hoes 


Special Hard Metal 
Castings 





you with everything 
needed for keeping the 
ash pits clean. We 
offer you the benefit of 
our broad experience 
in determining just 
what equipment is best 
suited to your indi- 
vidual needs. 


He sh = | 





Write for Catalog A and booklet ‘‘Modern 
Methods of Ash Disposal.’’ 


American Steam Conveyor Corporation 


Chicago: 326 W. Madison Street 
New York: 50 E. 42nd Street 


Engineering and Sales Offices in other Principal Cities 
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$211 fee 


DISCARD YOUR SCALES OF ANTIQUITY! 
) PURCHASE SCALES OF 100% EFFICIENCY ! 


BENNINGTON svSti2% SCALES 


A Product of the 20th Century 


Embodying a New Principle in Scale Construction Which Insures the 
Vital Parts Against Wear and Corrosion 


| t" HIGHEST GRADE WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL | 


ee THE LARGEST INDUSTRIAL PLANTS are rapidly 
50 Ge Somers Hote becoming standardized with BENNINGTON SCALES 
WHY! Because of MAXIMUM ACCURACY, MINIMUM REPAIRS 


BENNINGTON SCALE CO., sennineton, vr. 


MAKERS OF HEAVY DUTY SCALES IN EVERY VARIETY 


VAUUNALLAALALI LULL LLL LULL LULU 


Principal Selling Headquarters 
94 Pearl St. 29 Broadway 
Understructure f BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


or 
Bennington Suspended Platform x . 
All Metal Dormant Scale Write for Catalog and Prices 
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Protection Is Every Mill Operator’s Present Worry 


HHT 


Night Prowlers Shun Plants Guarded by 


IMPERIAL FLOOD LIGHT PROJECTORS 
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What Floodlighting can do for you is told in 
our catalog No. 303. Write for your copy. 
Imperial Flood Light Projectors are made in 
styles and sizes to meet every requirement. 


By CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Getting More Power Out of Less 


Fuel by Using (®alanced Draft) 


If fuel is saved at the expense of power the ultimate economy is doupt- 
ful. True saving means getting more heat—more power from every 
pound of fuel. 





Therein lies the chief claim of Balanced Draft to your consideration. 
In fact the fuel saving alone pays for the cost of the system in a short 
time. Balanced Draft takes the control away from the fireman and 
makes it automatic—efhcient, scientific, absolutely dependable. 


Balanced Draft regulates the supply of air to the furnace. When one 
remembers that the only other factor in combustion outside of the fuel (carbon) 
is air, the importance of proper air control becomes evident. 


Exactly the right amount of air is supplied to facilitate perfect combustion. The 
supply is automatically adjusted to accommodate varying conditions of fuel 
bed, steam pressure, etc. 


Balanced Draft regulates the escape of gas from the furnace. The 
velocity of the intensely hot gases is reduced so that they have ample time to 
transmit their heat to the boiler. ! 
Balanced Draft possesses several other advantages which we will gladly explain 
in detail. Your name on a card will promptly bring complete information. 


oO 
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= Just received—a repeat order for four Balanced Draft Regulators to be used 
m= in one of the biggest power plants in Ohio. The letter says in part: 


= 


1 


“We understand that you are in position to make better 
than 30 days shipment on these four (4) Regulators, and 
we would appreciate your hurrying this up as much as 
you can, as these boilers are already in service and we 
would like to get the benefit of this equipment at the 
earliest possible date.” 


More than two million horse power of boilers have been equipped with Balanced 
Draft. 


The Engineer Co., 17 Battery Place, NewjYork 


Also Sole Builders of the Turner Baffle Wall 
—A Permanent and Tight Boiler Baffle 
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alanced Dra 


Saves Fuel and Increases Boiler Output 





It Assures: 


E Best Combustion High Initial Heat 
E 





Absence of Excess Air No Heat Dilution 
Long Contact With Heating Surface Efficient Heat Absorption 
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we The Government's 


war cen orrict 
O ” I bs 


‘‘—it takes practically 63 days to 
pay for a set of grate bars.’’ 


yerreo erat 


‘Number of days saving to pay 
for bars—64;.”’ 


‘““__more satisfactory than any 
“Smee yeron 22 2910+ other bars.” 


peosotant Bngineet The Government Engineers, in selecting 
incor, vaexsvure, Hist: equipment, make their decision on the basis of: 
og. be enn beet first—dependability; second—efficiency; third 
of mone Ortiaeers —economy. The order of naming these is sig- 
sai nificant. 

peerage por O07? That their selection in this case has been a 

fuel used: i . 
yusber of 2078: eon Hees 9-4 good one is amply shown by the results. We be- 
voter atte, sienout  $89:9 Ooty wood 2-088 ® rt lieve their findings offer the most dependable 
1,106.8 36 kind of evidence of the superiority of 


ec : i7. bars 2°ov 
G tons coal $2 
917, wi05 ese an cords wood 1,48 


ak eco THOMAS WIGGLING-SHAKING- 


ee ae DUMPING GRATE! BARS 


(sunver of gags serine *° (lt 2° he <Zf, ; ‘ 
AAA the above letters lay special emphasis on the 
aoistent Eneinee?: amount of fuel saved, which is only one advan- 
tage—though a very important one—resulting 
from the use of these grates. 
We will gladly tell you about the other ad- 
‘a caiated vantages and explain the reasons behind them 
gg0:A8 —the elliptic shape of the bars, their eccentric 
motion, etc. 
But the first step is your letter: it will receive 
our prompt attention. 


spetacrn Thomas Grate Bar Company 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA = 
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LAY FURNACE WALLS RIGHT 
Thick Joints Cause Trouble 


The right way The wrong way 





This wall is more than This wall is less than 
92% BRICK 74% BRICK 
and less than and more than 
8% HYTEMPITE 26% FIRE CLAY 
Fire Brick Cement or some substitute 


Where HYTEMPITE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


is used as a bond we recommend thin joints—practi- 
cally brick to brick—making a one-piece wall—air and gas tight. 


HYTEMPITE sets at normal temperatures, does not depend 


on heat to bond, and has same co-efficient of expansion 
as fire clay brick. Used for bonding and repairing fire clay or silica brick work, 
tiles, retorts, making rammed-in linings, etc. 


QUIGLEY FURNACE SPECIALTIES CO,, Inc. 


26 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 


Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Portland (Ore.) Montreal 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Birmingham Detroit Oakland St. Louis Toronto 
FROM STOCK AT Chicago Denver New York Salt Lake City Vancouver 
Cincinnati El Paso Niagara Falls Seattle Winnipeg 


Tokio, Japan 
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STRENGTH 


As applied to chain for high speed power 
transmission, Strength means resistance to 
wear—to breakage—to elongation. 


These chain drive essentials are Precise machining of bearing 


largely dependent upon— surfaces— 

Simplicity of construction— Construction that reduces elon- 
>, gation to the minimum— 
Maximum metal resistance at Toughness of metal acquired by 


points of stress— a distinctive heat treating process. 


American High Speed Chain 


represents the highest standards in each of these particulars. 


Consider its three part construction. 
Note the large diameter of the pin and the small size of the hole in each link. 


Observe the simplicity of the joint design, which permits precise machining of 
the wearing surfaces. 


Each of these unique advantages is obvious. 


For the remaining points of quality-—the excellent 
performance of AMERICAN HIGH SPEED 
CHAIN and the records it has made—attest its 
merit both from the standpoint of long service and 
minimum elongation. 

If you are contemplating a new installation—if 
your present drive shows loss of power, noise or 
inconvenient arrangement—will you not permit us 


to suggest what may be done with American High 
Speed Chain? 


ABELL-HOWE COMPANY 


National Distributor, 


CHICAGO 
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D. M. Dillon 
Steam Boiler Works 
SPECIALTIES 


“Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers 
“Manning and Plain Upright Boilers 
‘Scotch Marine Type Boilers 
“Locomotive Boilers 
Rotary Bleaching Kiers 

Upright Bleaching Kiers 

Steel Tanks of All Kinds 

Smoke Stacks and Flues 
Heavy Steel Plate Work 


Patent Shaking Grates 
*All boilers built according to Massachusetts and A. S. M. E. Standards. 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 100,000 BOILER HORSE POWER 


Works at 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE Southern Representative 
30 CHURCH STREET J. S. COTHRAN 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Established 1870 


Incorporated 1906 
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CAMERON 
SPLITTING AND REWINDING MACHINE 


for converting wide webs into firm rolls of strip 


The enormous demand for material in the form of strip in rolls or coils has made the Cameron Principle Slitting and 
Rewinding Machine an important part of the textile manufacturer’s equipment. If one considers only briefly, the many 
uses for strip or tape cut from broad webs of various materials, the list would be a very long one indeed. Manufacturers 
of flags, automobile tires, typewriter ribbons, canvas belting, carriage and auto tops, upholstery, surgeons’ bandages, manu- 
facturers of electrical insulation tape, corset manufacturers and the immense requirements of the manufacturers of cloth- 
ing, shoes, underwear, bindings, and trimmings make the Cameron Machine a profitable investment for the up-to-date textile 
mill man. The market for goods furnished in this form seems to be unlimited. 


The Cameron Machine can be hooked up to your present machines and is capable of converting over ten thousand yards 
of wide fabric into strips, per day. 


Let us send you interesting particulars, catalog and other literature 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, “srookttn. Wy" 
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BY a Cowan Transveyor and you can release four laborers for 
war service. There are over 12,000 users of the Cowan System 

and many of these are in the Textile Trade. Use this “ strong arm” 

device, and boys or women can do your inside factory trucking. 

One Transveyor serves one hundred platforms. There is nothing 
to buy but the Transveyor. You can build the wooden platforms in 
your own shop. In every case where the Cowan Storage and Truck- 
ing System has been introduced according to the suggestions of our 
trucking experts, immediate and continuous savings in time, labor and 
floor space have been effected. 












‘If it isn’t a Cowan, it isn’t a Transveyor’”’ 
VARIOUS TYPES FOR VARIOUS REQUIREMENTS 









Capacities 1,000 to 5,000 Lbs. 
Prices $70 to $205 









COWAN TRUCK 
COMPANY 


Originators of the Modern 
Elevating Truck 


HOLYOKE, 
MASS. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFFICE 

OPERATION: The Transveyor is pushed 
under a loaded skid and the handles pressed 
down. This raises and locks the entire load at 
a height sufficient to clear any floor obstructions 
and permit easy hauling. When the load arrives 
at the destination, a foot pedal is pressed and 
the load settles gradually to the floor without 
shock or jolt, controlled by a release check 

SAVING: With the Cowan Storage and 
Trucking System, one man can handle as much 
material as four or five men with the old 4- 
wheel trucks. The saving in wages alone will 
quickly pay for the Transveyor. 

SERVICE: When you install the Cowan Sys- 
tem, you secure the personal attention of our 
nearest representative. He will see that you get 
the proper size and pattern of Transveyor to 
best meet your requirements. Let us send you 
a catalog and complete information about the 
Cowan System in the Textile business. 


CLIP, SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


COWAN TRUCK COMPANY 
510 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


You may send us a catalog and full information about 
the Cowan System. This will not obligate us in any way. 








Firm .. 





Address . 
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EYSTON 
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FIBRE AND STEEL CLAD TRUCKS 
PEERLESS SEAMLESS ROVING 
CANS 
DOFFING BOXES 

GILL CANS BARRELS 


QUALITY FIRST 


Ask for Catalogue D 


KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY 


YORKLYN, DELAWARE 


BOSTON GREENVILLE 
117 Lincoln Street Wilson Company 


RECEPTACLES 
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HE General Man- 

ager, wishing to 
talk with Mr. Smith, 
instructs the Telephone 
Operator to find him. 
In less than one minute 
the men are conferring 
over the telephone—an 
example of the time 
saving efficiency of the 
National Calling Sys- 
tem, in which both par- 
ties to the call are 
brought together al- 
most instantly and no 
one else is disturbed. 

















Co scarcity and the thinning of executive 
ranks, due to war’s demands, have burdened the 
executives who remain with ever broadening respon- 
sibilities. 

Time Savers are urgently needed ! 

And the National Calling System is a real time 





Install This Money Saving 






Trucking System 


HE National-Chapman Switch Engine system 
of trucking has every advantage over old 
methods. It is not only quicker, cleaner and more 
orderly, but often saves three-fourths of the labor 
expense of handling and transporting goods about 
the mill. 
The National-Chapman Switch Engine Elevating Truck is 
a powerful, roller-bearing chassis which rolls along the floor 
with a load almost as easily as if on tracks. It operates a sys- 
tem of inexpensive detached skids, on which the material is 
piled. Goods need not be unloaded at any time to free this 
truck for further service because it is a detached unit—a switch 
engine—with all the time saving advantages of its big brother 


saver. It makes the executive touch felt everywhere 
and at any instant. 

The National Calling System is the ‘“ instant man finder.” 
It usually takes but a minute to put the executive in touch with 
any man he wants, regardless of where either may be at the 
moment. It saves irritating delays and every cent such delays 
cost. 


Some Mill Installations 


Sauquoit SPINNING CoMPANY, CApPRON, N. Y. 

Unitep Hosiery Mitts Corp., CHATTANOOGA, TENN 

Union BLEACHING & FINISHING CoMPANY, GREENVILLE, S. C 
Perry Kwnittinc CoMpANy, Perry, N. Y 

PaLtmMerR Mitts, THREE Rivers, Mass 


Stewart SitK Company, Easton, Pa 


of the railroad. 


If you are interested in improved A thorough description of A down-sweep of 
methods of Mill Operation be sure to this system is given im our the hand on the 
send for our big Illustrated Catalog 14B finely Illustrated Catalog control levers and 
which explains fully how these trucks 14C. It will be mailed to a quick turn of the 
work. : you on request. Operating Key 


sets Mr. Smith’s 
code number (32) 
to resounding in 
all parts of the 


NATIONAL SCALE COMPANY a) a 


51 Bridge Street Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of National 
Counting Machines and “ Multi- 
Unit” Sectional Steel Shelving 



















All Trucks 
Equipped with 
Hyatt Roller 
Bearings 





MILL EQUIPMENT 
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Scales for Every 
Need in the Mill 


A small Scale weighing by fractions of an ounce 
and an enormous one weighing by carloads clearly 
convey an idea of the wide range of Scales 
manufactured by The Standard Scale and Supply 
Company. 


Every requirement of the Textile Mill is pro- 
vided for in this complete line of 


“The Standard” Scales 


This means something to YOU, Mr. Mill Man. 
It means that you can obtain that Scale you need 
without wasting time and energy in a fruitless 
search. 


It also means that your investment will be on a 
safe basis, because “ The Standard” Scales have 
established a reputation for “ continued accuracy,” 
which is rigidly lived up to in spite of present 
scarcity of metals. Write for Catalog 81 for a list 
of “ The Standard ” Scales. 


“THE STANDARD ” AUTOMATIC DIAL SCALE is a highly 
automatic Scale that facilitates rapid and accurate weigh- 
ing. As the weight of the truck is allowed for on the tare 
beam, the weight indicated by the dial is that of the 
material in the truck. 

“THE STANDARD” DORMANT WAREHOUSE SCALE is 
popular among textile mills. Equipped with a double 
beam to take care of trucks and cases. Platform is set 
level with the floor. Furnished in various sizes. 

"THE STANDARD ” MODEL A-228-5 for rapid weighing. 
Can be piled high and holds twice as much as the ordi- 
nary scale. Used extensively in textile mills for bulky 
bundles, bales, etc. Accurate and durable: furnished 
with or without wheels. 


The Standard Scale 
and Supply Company 


1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
145 Chambers Street 523 Arch Street 409 North Gay Street 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
163-171 North May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


ee 


“The Standard” 
Automatic Dial Scale 


“The Standard ” 
Dormant Warehouse 
Scale 


“The Standard” 
Model A 228-5 
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When Higher Wages Mean Greater Production 
Everybody Is Satisfied 


COOPER HEWITT LIGHT PRO- 
DUCES THIS DESIRABLE RESULT 










Boz Loom Where Colored Silks Are Woven Under Cooper Hewitt Light 








Here is the experience of one of the large 
silk mills in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

A basement room, which received very little 
daylight, was. used for working on textile 
machines. Although the men were given all 
the ordinary electric light they asked for, and 
numerous arrangements of lamps and acces- 
sories were tried in an attempt to bring up the 
production, the best the men could earn was 
$35 a week. On the second floor of the same 


T 


Cooper Hewitt 


building the average pay was $45 a week. 

Later Cooper Hewitt Lamps were installed and 
used throughout the day. The men’s earnings im- 
mediately began to rise, and soon reached the same 
average as those on the second floor, who worked 
under the best daylight conditions. One workman 
earned $58 a week for two successive weeks. 

The company subsequently installed Cooper 
Hewitt Lamps over 365 broad silk looms, because, 
as the superintendent said: “ Cooper Hewitt Light 
is equal to the best daylight, measured by the output 
procured.” 





Electric Company 


8th and Grand Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 


Boston—161 Summer Street Cleveland—Engineers’ Building Philadelphia—Drexel Building 


Chicago—215 Fisher Building Detroit—Ford Building 


Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Building 


Cincinnati—First National Bank Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal.—Keese Engineering Corp. St. Louis—Central Natl. Bank Building 


Milwaukee—2011 Majestic Building 
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See the TURBO 
at the Textile Show 


NUL UTR 
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~ Check the Steam 
_and Water Used by 


{MOUNT 


HUUULULMUCOUSAEAAUE LEVATOR TP 


_ Each Department. 


Booth 140 


UY CUES 


What inducement is there for the several depart- 
ments of your plant to make economic use of steam 
and water? None! Each is charged a flat rate 
regardless of the amount used; each knows that the 
charge will remain the same whether or not a saving 
is effected; naturally, therefore, they simply do not 
try to save on either of these expensive items. 


IAAULOULUERTTUOMINUU YEAGER AUEOOANL LLU 


For a long time you have had it 
up your sleeve to find out more 
about the TURBO—why over 
200 textile mills have selected it— 
why you should humidify your 
own mill with it. Here is your 


Check up on these departments—measure the 
amount of steam and water used by each and appor- 
tion your charges accordingly. You can do this with 


REPUBLIC FLOW METERS 


The Republic measures the flow of steam, water, 
air or gas. It will measure your steam both as it is 
produced and used, giving you both the cost of pro- 
duction and the rate to charge against each depart- 
ment. Each boiler is made to produce the highest 
efficiency, each department is made to develop the 
strictest economy. Like records of equal accuracy 
are given you for water. 


opportunity to ask questions and 
to see how it operates. You can 
cross examine a TURBO Engi- 


ULLAL UT 


neer to your heart’s content and 
learn why it is that to be Turbofied 
is to be Satisfied. 


INUUUNHNLAN. NINH AESEL ULE 


Hut 


You want to increase your pro- 
duction, don’t youP Well, then, 
the Booth Number is 140, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 


The Republic is the only meter 
that records its measurements elec- 
trically. The meters are placed at 
the point of measurement, while 
the recording instruments may be 
placed at any convenient point; for 
example, in your own office where 
the entire record will be under your 
instant and constant observation. 
This is real efficiency. 


HINNUULLANIOIN AEE 
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Find out what the. Republic 
will do for you. Write for our 
bulletin No. 19—vwrite today 


REPUBLIC FLOW 
METERS COMPANY 


565 West Washing- 602 Longacre 
ton Street, Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


The G. M. Parks Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


HNN NANA 


J. S. Cothran, Mgr. Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Interior view of Fenestra Underwriters’ Sash installed in Bays with T-Bar Mullion in the Melba 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago 


Fenestra Underwriters’ Sash— 


For Wide Openings— 


ENESTRA Underwriters’ Sash can be Lower building costs result from this type of 


. d in si a limited width of 7 Fenestra construction. Concrete encased “I” 
secured In sizes to a Limited width OF 7 Beam mullions, which often cost as much as the 


anda height of 12. sash itself, are no longer necessary. 
Fenestra Underwriters’ Sash have standard Fen- 
Combined with standard - ‘- _ Bar Mul- estra installation details at head, sill and jamb of 
; * ; : sash. 
lion, multiple units may be used to fill any Any quantity of stock sizes may be ordered for 


width of opening. prompt shipment. Further information on request. 


&f DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3706 East Grand Boulevard DETROIT, MICH. 
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It is essential in these times to throw every possible safeguard 
about your property. 


For the menace of the arsonist, the firebug and the dynamiter is over the land, and 
nosman can tell where next its fangs will strike. Merely human watchfulness will 
not suffice. For the sub-human intelligence with which we are confronted is the 
secret, furtive action of the poisonous serpent 


Protect your plant, as hundreds of others are doing, with a sturdy, non-climbable, 


ai ~ 5 FIRE WORK AGAIN 
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WIRE-LINK FABRIC MUNITION PLant 
Made with all the skill and scientific knowledge of wire’ | Other PAGE Products IS DYNAMITED 


: far > aS < > Ia oe ri rts fz S : + ; 
manufacture that has made Page products famou Special Analysis Wire aes a 

Also drawn in Page Mills from billets of ARMCO (American —— Iron Welding an Found Bound and 
Ingot) iron, produced by the American Rolling Mill Company Gal “~~ a Wi &g8ged, = 
of Middletown, Ohio. Pegg ne _ : 


. * Oston, Maco 
Wire Mill Products of Ht 


Page provides the only wire products made from this famous Woven Wire Farm Fence ATOR 
iron, thus giving to Page users its special rust-resisting qualities Wire Lawn Fence i RGE EL 
plus the thirty-five years of Page dominance in the fence field. Ornamental Iron Fence 


The P Engi ae D A dri tt lad Architectural Iron BURNS 
: sid Wii aids ‘ oe : ; re a cs 

1e age sngineering cpartment at ¢rian will ye glad t Coppe eld” Co per 

advise with you either regarding Page protection fence or the Clad Steel — Wire 


r 
ce hae i oro ; ese : n Fo 
use of Page wire-link fabric as the ideal material for machinery 


yal 
‘age in Armco Iron Magnet Core Bushels of G 
guards, inside partitions and belt conveyors. Wire i Lost. 


yain des- 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY oe ee ae 
FORMERLY PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE COMPANY Ni . € FIVE THOUS 
Established 1883 brit A AND 
ADRIAN, MICH. Factories: MONESSEN, PA. ff : SEE SPECT, 
BRANCHES: New York, 30 Cuurcn Street; PiITrspurGH, 644 UNION ARCADE; DETROIT, ’ / J } ACly 
660 West Fort Street; Caicaco, 175 West JACKSON BOULEVARD Sed LA ™ 
7 Oe  Pactor, 5 LAZE 
y Sing Goy . 
S 10ur rian Work, amas 
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UST FOUR members—one principal 
member and a light cover plate for 
the head, one member for the sill, and 
one for the jambs and mullions—make 
the entire framework of the Lupton 
Counterbalanced Sash. 











Sill and main head members are 12-gauge steel accurately 
rolled to shape. Notice the depth and stiffness of each,—the 
absence of light springy sections,—the weather protection gained 
by design without added members. 








Cue 


STEEL®™ SASH 
COUNTERBALANCED TYPE 





Jambs and mullions are a specially rolled heavy one-piece section, 
insuring alignment with sash. 

Head and sill are each continuous up to twenty-five feet width of opening: 
thus still further minimizing joints. 


Few and rigid one-piece members mean a true- 
fitting, draft-resisting job, with minimum chance 
of hidden corrosion, 










DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Trenton and Allegheny Avenues, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







The No.9 catalogue 
describes Lupton 
Counterbalanced 
Sash fully and 
indicates its uses. 
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TILLOTSON HUMIDIFIER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tillotson Humidifier, Tillotson Steam Trap, Greenwood Metallic Dabbers and Sharp 
Automatic Feed Regulators for Noble Combs, Yarn Steaming Machines 
for Woolen, Worsted and Silk Manufacturers 


This is the time to consider your steam trap proposition for the ensuing year; owing to govern- 
ment requirements it will be very hard to buy any kind of a trap by next October. Let us send one 
on trial, and convince you that we have a TIGHT and SERVICEABLE trap of large capacity. 


To the manufacturers of cloth and silk we wish to call your attention to our new steaming 
machine. It steams evenly and quickly—no more shady goods from this source. 


To the worsted manufacturers using Noble combs be sure to see our Sharp Automatic Feed 
Regulator; we can refer to many of the most important mills of this country where hundreds of 
Sharp Regulators are installed. 


Come to Booth No. 221 at the 6th National Textile Exhibition, 
Grand Central Palace, N. Y., and let us show you our 
different products 
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How much power does it take 
to drive your wool grease separators? 


1” each machine requires more than about | H.P., it 1s wasting fuel. 
This extra consumption of coal is too big for you to overlook. 


Put an instant stop to the waste; Install 
De Laval Special Centrifugal Separators 


One De Laval machine will do the work of three or four other wool grease sep- 
arators, and on much less power. 

Furthermore, it will enable you to produce cleaner, drier, purer wool grease which 
is immediately marketable at higher prices. 

Wool scourers who have replaced inferior equipment with De Laval Special 
Centrifugal Separators say they would not go back to their former processes under any 
circumstances. | Why not get in touch with us today? 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 BRoaDWAY 29 East Maprson STREET 61 BEALE STREET 
New York CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Attractive Clean-Cut Lines 
’ 1 Anew standard 
in steel windows 
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Daylighting, permanence and 
strength are essential features in 
which Truscon Steel Windows ex- 
cel. Clean-cut lines and straight, 
flat surfaces, with the elimination of 
all projections at the joint, give these 
windows a trim, attractive appear- 
ance in keeping with modern archi- 
tecture and engineering. Truscon 
Steel Windows are economical in 
cost and ideal for all industrial and 
commercial buildings. = 
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The construction, design, finish, 
workmanship and hardware are of 
high quality. Ventilator frames are = 
heavily reinforced to provide great 
strength and all joints have double 
contact weathering with suitable 
drips, etc., to effectively shut out 
rains and storms. 


TRUSCON 
STEEL WINDOWS 


3 
id 
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Truscon Steel Windows are furnished from stock units of many types for 
prompt shipment; also in semi-stock units in which the ventilators are carried in 
stock and frames around them made to order. 


WHT | 
ee 









: Handsome Truscon Window Book with complete informa- 

L i tion, illustrations, details, tables, etc., sent on request. 

: TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
F (FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO.) 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
WAREHOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LACO-DAYLITE (Blue Glass Screen) 


Furnishes Daylight for 
the Night Workmen 


The light that comes from the Tungsten or 
type C Lamp is “ raw” light; it is too harsh and 
glary for the human eye. This harmful light 
can be changed into soft, diffused light, produc- 
ing the same pleasing effect as daylight, by 
attaching a 


LACO-DAYLITE GLASS SCREEN 


to the reflector. 

The great advantage of LACO-DAYLITE 
is evident when one remembers that 75% of the 
estimated annual spoilage of $150,000,000 in 
American Industries occvrs under artificial 
light. 

LACO-DAYLITE puts night production on 
a day time standard; it eliminates eye-strain 
and makes every employe a more productive 
employe; it makes possible accurate matching 
of colors and detecting of defects in Khaki cloth. 

Far more than anything we can say about 
LACO-DAYLITE SCREENS are the screens 
themselves. ry one and be your own judge. 
Made in sizes to fit any standard reflector. 
Write for details. 


Don’t Fail to Visit our Exhibit at 


the Booth of the Reliable Globe 
Textile Shrinking Corporation (No.334) 


The Laco-Phillips Company 


131 Hudson Street New Yerk City 
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Poor Work 


—and you know it, Mr. Textile Plant Manager. 
Flood bench, machine, loom, etc., with light— 
soft enough to ease the eye—bright enough to 
catch the smallest thread. 


Equip Your Plant With 


BENJAMIN RELFECTORS 


Simply Because It Pays 


There’s the whole story. Benjamin Reflectors are 
scientifically designed to give more and better light. 
And they do it, too—do it in scores of textile plants. 
For more eeeecuoas more efficiency, find out about 
Benjamin Reflectors. The details await your asking. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO, 


CHICAGO 


120-132 S. Sangamon St, San Francisco 


590 Howard St. 


easel ititia 


New York 
243-247 W. 17th St. 
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Completely Glareless Light at Low Cost 
Ivanhoe Reflecto-Cap Diffusion 


The ordinary styles of IVANHOE 
Steel Reflectors can often be so used as 
to minimize the glare that ordinarily 
goes with high intensities of light. The 
way to avoid glare completely is to use 
the new IVANHOE Systemof Reflecto- 
Cap Diffusion. 


With this system, the light comes to 
the eye most agreeably diffused and 
softened. You may look directly at the 
light-source without the slightest dis- 
comfort. There is no glare, either from 
the lamp itself or from the reflector. 
No troublesome reflections come from 
nearby polished or oily surfaces. Shad- 
ows are thinned and made so transpar- 
ent as to be scarcely observable at all. 


In other words, you may have any 
degree of light that good vision de- 
mands—and you may have it without 
any of the drawbacks or compromises 
which have sometimes been necessary 
in the past. 

The IVANHOE Reflecto-Cap Diffuser ac- 
complishes this almost perfect diffusion by a 
very simple means. The bottom of the 
MAZDA C lamp is concealed by a tightly fit- 
ting silver cap. All the light is thereby direc- 
ted upward. It is thrown against the inner 
white-coated surfaces of the reflector; thence 
deflected outward and downward in a wide 
circle of softly brilliant illumination. 


Employes working under this light have 
no handicap placed upon their vision. They 
see easily. They work more rapidly, more ac- 
curately and, if need be, longer hours, with 
less fatigue, no eye-strain, and greatly lessened 
chance of accidents. 


One important feature of the IVANHOE 
Reflecto-Cap Diffuser is that no dust gathers 
in the cap! The unit, once up, stays for a 
long period without cleaning or other atten- 
tion. The system is economical of light, de- 
livering to the working-plane a very satisfac- 
tory percentage of the light produced. 


Some of the claims in this advertisement 
may, from your experience, seem too extraor- 
dinary to be believed without evidence. You 
can secure the evidence by means of a 
trial installation right in your own plant. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Duplex 4-Wheel 
Drive Trucks 


For Out-of-Ordinary Heavy Haulage Work 


Ves SX 


Tith YEAR 


Our single-handed fight for the Duplex 4-wheel 
drive principle—extending over a period of ten 
years—has been rewarded with an ever-increasing 
demand for Duplex Trucks. 


From coast to coast manufacturers, contractors, 
lumber operators—business men in every field of 
industry—have conceded the vast superiority of 
Duplex performance—power to haul capacity loads 
under conditions that prevent the operation of 
any other type of truck. 


Gross daily 
the Duplex showr 
abote tolal $65.00 
with a total expense o 
$13.00. The Truck is 
operated in the Kansas 
oi] fields 


earnings of 


These business men realize that because all 


tributed to all four wheels, the Duplex utilizes its 
power with double effect 


sible with rear wheel drive trucks. 


With its illimitable reserve power, the Duplex 


is giving dependable year-round service in the | 
day-in and day-out grind of out-of-ordinary heavy | 
haulage work—on desert or trail—wherever one 


of its four wheels can obtain a “footing.” 


Let us send you Duplex haulage facts and figures for your 
particularZ business. Write for ‘‘ Duplex Doings,’’ issued in 
the interest of economical and better transportation methods 


Duplex Truck Company 
2008 Washington Avenue, Lansing, Mich. 


energy generated by the motor is evenly dis- | 


twice the efficiency pos- | 
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Five Sizes 


Built for Wartime Service 


Meeting average haulage or delivery conditions is 
no great feat—even with average trucks—but out of 
the ordinary demands are what test the stamina of real 
truck construction. 


It is here that Kissel Trucks give evidence of their 
real superiority and show the benefits of long experi- 
ence in truck building. 


—“s 
3 } 


@ S Kolbrook @. 


The unusual strength of the Kissel Truck chassis—the 
advanced engineering principles of its structural features— 


| its sturdy construction throughout—make Kissel Trucks fully 


equal to continuous service demands. 


Compare the powerful Kissel-built motor—the special heat- 
treated frame—perfected worm-drive rear axles—reliable 
brakes and durable springs. 


There is a model built to fit every transportation require- 
ment in the textile industry. Investigate now while your near- 
est Kissel Truck dealer can make an early delivery. 


Kissel Motor Car Company Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 


With the ALL-YEAR Cab 
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of White Truck Fleets In Actual Service 
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HERE are 2,153 White Truck Fleets now in service, totaling 

23,226 White Trucks, exclusive of all single truck installations. 

These fleets have grown to their present size through repeat orders 

constantly increasing year after year. Their owners represent the very 

pick of American industry and commerce who demand unfailing truck 

performance and who base their purchases on carefully kept cost records. 
The 1918 Roll Call of White Trucks gives a list of owners of ten 


trucks or more, showing their annual purchases of White Trucks 
since 1910. A copy will be sent to any address upon request. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
860 East 79th Street 
CLEVELAND 
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| Cem Spring and Latch Needle Knitting Machinery 


For Both Rib and Plain Work 
ECONOMICALLY PRODUCING A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


J 
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Improved Spring Needle Underwear Machine 
with Automatic Take-up 


This machine is made in sizes from 13’ to 22” in diameter of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. 


Also built in sizes from 21/”’ to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


WE INVITE YOUR CONSIDERATION OF OUR 


Spring Needle Improved Automatic Improved Automatic 
Rib Machine 3 Color Plain Striper Toque Machine 


For producing the finest possible For Bathing Suits, Theatrical and Latch Needle Striper with Craw- 
grades of Ribbed Underwear Athletic Goods ford Stop Motion (if desired) 


YMUUNUULLUUU, eT ULL LALLA 
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= — , Their many features described in our catalog 
Improved Spring Needle Underwear Machine Shall we send you a copy? 


IUCN 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. . R A N rE M A N U fF A C T U R | N i C 0 M P A N Y 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 


in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet 


Our flat caine te adapted for knitting collarettes. Established 1870 LAKEPORT, NEW HAMPSHIRE Incorporated 1890 
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Conserve Your Labor, Steam, Power and Floor Space 
BY USING 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY DRYING and SHAPING FORMS 


AVING one-half in floor space is a feature of our new 
S single pipe table structure as shown in the illustration. 
The arrangement of the forms on the table and the 
angle at which they are placed results in increased produc- 
tion. This novel construction and arrangement of parts is 
fully covered by United States Letters Patent No.1,253,994 
dated Jan. 15, 1918. 

Our patented toe positioning device makes he quality of a 
beginner's work the same as that of an experienced boarder 
and is a great help to the foremen in breaking in new oper- 
ators. This table and toe positioning device are parts of the 
Paramount standard Equipment. 


The Paramount Method 


NUNN UU 


OUR PATENTS I ai i 
This form, and apparatus, nereases production. 
and the method employed pacmness cost of labor. 
in connection therewith, are mn te quality of work. 
ee by the following for employees. conditions 
Uni States Letters-Pa- yees 
tent Nos, 1,114,966, dated _ ee seconds by board- 
October 27, 1914; 1,166,947, 
dated January 4, 1916; 1,- fons steam, power and floor 
204,945, dated November apace. 
14, 1916; and 1,207,494, 1,- Manufacturers now have the 
207,495 and 1,207,496, dated option of the three following plans 
December 5, 1916; 1,218,520, pod inetaflin Paramount ote 
dated March 6, 1917; 1,235,- ae Pens walaevat eee may 
534, dated July 31, 1917; -— — "Givontuatben to their 
1,253,994, dated January business: 
3 1,255,626, dated 
January 22, 1918, and also (1) A flat monthly rental. 
(2) A per hundred dozen 
rental. 
1916, owned by Paramount (3) To purchase the forms. 
Hosiery Form Drying Co. i 
Other patents pending. Paramount Service goes with 
Paramount Forms. 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM 
DRYING COMPANY 


CHICAGO paride ane Modine, Streets ILLINOIS 


ee Te TL 
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| Storage Battery Vehicles 


for the 


Textile Industry 


The big question today with practically every textile man 
is to increase or maintain production, and to do this with 
less labor than before. 

Hundreds are turning to electricity as the sure aid, espe 
cially in the handling and transporting of materials and 
goods. In this way industrial trucks or tractors for mill 
and factory use, and the electric road trucks for short haul 
and delivery, are releasing many men for needed work else 
where. 

These storage battery vehicles have this interesting fea- 


ture—their electric power costs practically nothing—since 
it is an off-peak, night load—a by-product if you make your 
own power, or low cost if you purchase power. 


The Industrial Truck 
or Tractor 


is a strong, sturdy vehicle that 
will do hundreds of man-saving 
jobs of moving materials. There 
are many ways in which these 
vehicles effect economies and 
speed up production. They han- 
dle bales of cotton, bags of wool, 
bundles of flax; bobbins, warps, 
printing rolls, beams; tubs of dye, 
bleach, colors; coal, ashes, lum- 
ber; finished goods, etc., etc. 


The storage battery truck or 
tractor embodies the best ideas 
of standard engineering practice. 
Safety and automatic features 
safeguard and simplify its opera- 
tion. Unskilled labor, even women 
or boys, can run them. They are 
ruggedly built and stand up under 


the rough usage, jars, bumps, 
vibration and concussion of every 
day use. 


The Electric Road 
Truck 


is doing for the outside traffic of 
the textile mill what the industrial 
truck is doing in the mill itself. 
In short-haul, or many-stop, or 
crowded-street traffic the electric 
road truck is handling goods and 
material cheaper than any other 
means. It is quiet, flexible, de 
pendable for day in and day out 
service. The electric can _ be 
driven by unskilled labor and re- 
quires very little attention. Their 
high service efficiency—or most 
days in service per year—ensures 
satisfaction and economy. 


Edison batteries are the standard for industrial truck and 
road truck service. They are the only batteries with any 
iron or steel in their construction or elements. They have the 
strength and ruggedness this construction implies—they stand 
up and endure. Time and use have proved the superiority of 
Edison batteries for heavy duty. Be sure to specify them for 


your electric vehicle. 


Really satisfactory 
service, whether for mill 
truck, mill tractor or 
road truck, depends 
largely upon the storage 
battery furnishing power 
to the vehicle. This bat- 
tery must have strength 
and endurance beyond 
question. 


Bulletin 600-A is 
devoted to industrial 
trucks and tractors; 
500-A to electric road 
trucks. Ask for the 
one you are interested 


in. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Chicago 
Los Angeles New Orleans 


Detroit San Francisco Seattle 
Pittsburgh 


Kansas City Washington 
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CHARLES COOPER’S 
| Machine and N eedle Works, Bennington, Ve | 


Ita 


Spring and Samer for 
Latch Needle | Plain and Ribbed Underwear 
Knitting Machinery eth lie: si I Shirt Cuffs 
iain, ata tg Drawer Bottoms, Etc. | 

: Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Circular and Flat Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 


; . Automatic Rib Cutting and 
Spring anc Latch Folding Machines 


NEEDLES deh | \ - Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 


Spring Needle, 
Rib Top Machine 


Representative: G. H. ROGERS, 838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. | 
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WRITE 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 


“ DECALCOMANIA” 
CHICAGO 


FOR SUGGESTIONS AND SAMPLES OF TRADE-PULLING SIGNS 
FOR YOUR DEALERS 
ALL KINDS—INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
MADE BY THE GENUINE DECALCOMANIA TRANSFER PROCESS 
Also Makers ot 


RICH GOLD HOSIERY STAMPS 


MAIN OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1327 St. James Building PHILA. OFFICE: 603 Bulletin Building BOSTON OFFICE: 10 High Street 
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Black{Cat Textiles Co. Inspection Department—Vitrolite 
Topped Tables 


Roum 


“BETTER THAN MARBLE”’ 


Table Tops in Your 


Finishing Departments Will 


Increase Output 


['TROLITE Table Tops in the fin- 
V ishing sorting, inspection and box- 

ing departments of scores of hosiery 
mills are increasing output because they 
are easier to work on. VITROLITE is 
a pure white, hard, smooth material that 
is manufactured in slab form. It is im- 
permeable to stains—unaffected by acids 
and wears like flint. We can furnish 
either complete tables or VITROLITE 
tops to fit any size tables. VITROLITE 
is now used by scores of the largest textile 
manufacturers of the country. Why not 
increase your output and make your 
plant more sanitary by installing VITRO- 
LITE. 


Send for special literature covering the 


use of VITROLITE in textile mills. 


THE VITROLITE COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Chicago 
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The Principle of the Tandem 
Interlock Flat Seam Stitch 


The four fingers represent the four needles of 
the Tandem Interlock Machine. In forming the 
stitch the thread links the first and third fingers to 
gether, likewise the second and fourth fingers, the 
seam being between the second and third fingers 
The result is that the harder the fabric is pulled, 
the tighter the seam is drawn together. Try this 
test yourself! 


The Tandem Interlock Stitch 





BOTTOM VIEW 





TOP VIEW 


This unique stitch is the secret of the Tandem Interlock 
Machine’s superiority. With it you can use a longer stitch, 
with a better covering effect than on other types of machines 
designed for the same class of work. This results in 
INCREASED PRODUCTION. 

Compare the Tandem Interlock with any other machine 
manufactured for work of similar description 

Use the Tandem Interlock for its 

GREATER PRODUCTION. 

GREATER STRENGTH OF SEAM. 

GREATER FREEDOM FROM OPERATING TROUBLES. 
AsILity TO Use Any KINDs oF THREADS. 

ABILITY TO HANDLE DIFFERENT WEIGHTS OF GooDs 

Ask us for proof of the above statements 


Write for Catalog and sample of work done 
on this machine 


Union Special Machine Company 
327 North Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 
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The Bayer Company, Inc. 
New York City 


Providence Philadelphia Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS OF DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


KHAKI SHADES FOR WOOL AND COTTON 
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| THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York City sroge i'n. x. 


i 
; _ SPECIAL COMPOSITIONS COTTON W ARP 
FOR WEIGHTING 


EVERYTHING IN 
SIZINGS _ FINISHING PASTES 
AW uw Wh S) hin SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OILS 
Ga STARCHES AND GUMS 
neo. u.s.pat.or? TRADE MARE 


BELLICOS A A Softening or Finishing Powder, bone dry, for Weavers, Bleachers and Printers, 
Snow-white. No freight on water. Less expensive than Liquid Finishing Pastes. 


Sizing Tallows, Softeners, Alizarine Assistant, Warp Sizes of all Kinds, Filling Materials, 
China Clay, Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Palm Oil Softener, etc., etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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KNITTING MACHINES 


of Durability and Highest Efficiency 


KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 


to Cut Cost and Increase Production 


KNTTING MACHINE SUPPLIES 


of Quality, at Reasonable Prices, Can be Secured from 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 


260 West Broadway Factory at 


ers ayY Oe”. SS ”~—CeU BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INFORMATION on any subject bearing on the Knitting Industry will be cheerfully supplied upon applica- 
tion. We will not recommend equipment just because we can make some money by supplying it, but we want you 
to be satisfied that you purchase what you really require. It frequently happens that we send prospective customers 
to our competitors when we are not able to offer directly THE BEST THERE IS fora particular purpose. Some 
of our competitors follow the same principles. Information derived in such fashion can be depended upon as being 
reliable. Make use of our experience in planning your new plant or extension. 





MS% 
For Wool Scouring, S AV E. S 


For the Washing of Woolen Goods, 
For the Soaping Out of Cotton or Union Goods. 


In every operation where soap is used S O A P 


OAKITE as a SOAP BUILDER 


Will enable you to use ', to % less soap. 
Is that not worth asking us to prove? 


See us at the Textile Show, Booth 250, Third Floor. 


If you can’t see us at the show, write us now! 


OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO. 
42 Thames St. New York 
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: 


The Government Permits the 
Use of Natural Dyewoods 


Experience is 


Not Guess Work 


Many years of experience in the 
manufacture of Textile Alkalies 
is represented by 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 


WYANDOTTE 
KIER BOILING SPECIAL 


and 


WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED ASH 


HIUIINNUUN NULL. AE 


I 


in Dyeing Olive Drab 
and Khaki Army 
Cloths 


FUSTIC A, YELLOW 
FUSTIC B, BROWN 


QUERCITRON EXTRACT 


51° TWADDELL 


CHROME BROWN YR 
A NEW BROWN 


costs less, is better and faster 


py NNHHRIETTEIIEUUALENOULIEETTUSIOUTUTEUEEETT LUNE HHUA LULL LEUUOA IO 


At the coming Sixth National 
44 Textile Exposition a full line 
of wool, silk and cotton fabrics 
will be on exhibit, showing re- 
sults obtained by the use of these 
products. This should prove to 
be of special interest to every 
mill man. 


does not require yellow 


All Acid, Direct, Chrome and 
Sulphur Colors 


In charge of this exhibit there will be 
men who have specialized in every phase 
of the manufacturing process with whom 
you can converse intelligently on any 
detail of the work in which your interests 
center, and who will be only too glad to 
receive you and answer any questions you 
might ask. 


Samples and prices on request 


Booth 132; Department B. In charge 
of F. S. Klebart, Field Manager, Textile 
Department. 


EF. DREW& COMPANY. INC. 


H. G. McKERROW DEPARTMENT 
THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
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Sole Manufacturers 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


BOSTON NEW YORK /& PHILADELPHIA 
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American Made 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


The name “Newport” is now 
synonymous with first quality on 
intermediate products. Pursuing 
the same policy of Quality First this 
Company is now manufacturing a 
line of first quality dyestutts and 
have ready tor delivery from stock: 


Newport Direct Sky Blue Benzo Purpurine 4B 
Newport Direct Blue 2B Benzo Purpurine 10B 
Newport Direct Blue 3B Azo Eosine G 

Newport Direct Steel Blue G Newport Acid Fuchsine 
Newport Direct Green B Newport Acid Blacks 
Newport Direct Orange R Sulphur Green G 


Watch this space for announcement of new products 





Newport Chemical Works 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Works: General Offices: 








Carrollville, Wis. First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Bleaching and Dyeing Light 
Shade Knit Goods in One Liquor 


Heretofore to bleach and dye light shade knit goods required about 
seven different operations. Obviously, performing the same results in 
one bath would result in very large savings in time, labor and mate- 
rials. This, briefly, is what is accomplished in 


PMU MUU UT 
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The Autogyp Process of Dyeing 


Actually, this patented process saves 50% in time 
over the former one-kettle process (80% where 
the overnight Kier-boiling method is used), re- 
quires no chloride of lime and turns out a dyed 
fabric which is just as clean and considerably 
softer to the feel. 


This patented process is carried out in the regu- 
lar reel dyeing machines, no Kier being needed. 


The goods are wet out in the machine in any convenient 
manner, bath cooled down and 2 to 3% of Autogyp and 


1 to 1%% Autogyp Assistant, both previously dissolved in 
cold water added. The dyestuff in a well diluted solution 
is then added, steam turned on and the bath gradually 
brought to a boil and continued at or just below the boil for 
one hour, steam is now turned off and the goods allowed 
to run without steam for 30 minutes. The goods are then 
rinsed and whizzed. And that is all. 


Absolutely uniform bleaching and dyeing throughout all 
batches are assured. 


We expect you to be skeptical about such a revolutioning 
process. We simply ask the opportunity of giving you full 
information. A letter from you will bring the details. 


We invite Manufacturers, Selling Agents and Jobbers to examine the exhibit of goods done by our Process at space No. 229, Depart- 
ment C, at the Sixth National Textile Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, April 29th to May 11th, 1918, and at the Exhibit 
held in connection with the Convention of the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers in Philadelphia, 


May 20-24, space No. 87. 


Surpass Chemical Company, Albany, N. Y. 


OURS AA ATMA 


J.R. SMITH COLOR COMPANY 


143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
ATLANTIC DYESTUFF CO., BURRAGE, MASS. 


Sulphur Blacks 
Sulphur Browns 


Alizarine Yellow, Powder 
Alizarine Yellow, Paste 


era 


Manufacturers of the Following Colors: 


Direct Blues 
Direct Greens 


Azo Fuchsine 
Chrysamine 


May 4, 1918 
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Can Make Immediate Deliveries Send for Product Samples and Full Particulars 
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H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 
122 HUDSON ST. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE W 7 SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA NE YORK CHARLOTTE 
MONTREAL ATLANTA 





PRODUCTS: 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing 
and Finishing Materials, etc. 


Dyestuffs 


Colors Produced | Consolidated ny 
Sizing and by a emical Co. 


Finishing Materials Newark, N. J. 


| Pregueee | Copemt Dreent 
Newark, N. J. 


by 


and 
Intermediates 
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You can’t blame him if thieves 
place a fire brand, while his back is turned. 


Everywhere At Onc 


DEC 


see everything. 


can’t 


His two eyes 


The watchman is right. 


He needs the support of 


1aul, or incendiaries 
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Property Protect 


is the million-eyed watchman 


I 


to every intruder. 
guard on every foot o 
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that stands 
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your property all the time 


avy steel posts are the backbone of the fence. 
-d steel post tops overhanging side of fence and 
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Press 
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Fabric 


Cyclone Fence is quality built in every detail. 
of best grade steel wire heavily galvanized, woven by 


special machinery into double-braced mesh strong enough 


to resist severest shock and strain. 


verfect security against climbing over. 


or 


Illustrated catalog sent free on request. 


Wire, phone or write main offices at Waukegan, Illinois, or office nearest you. 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Permit our expert engineers to suggest a system of Cyclone Fence protection 


that will meet your particular needs. 


FACTORIES: WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS; CLEVELAND, OH1O 
Branches: Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, New York City, Oakland, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
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* 5 
Published annually, in two editions—Office, Large Size, $3.00. Traveler’s Flex- Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50. It contains full re- 
ible, Smaller, $2.00. A complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax ports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, 
and Jute mills of the United States and Canada, together with the Dyeing and names of the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; 
Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments ; number of knitting machines, whether latch or spring needle; number of sewing 
about 7,000 in all. Full information is given about each mill. machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 


Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sections, viz.: 
the New England States and Canada; Middle States; Southern and Western 
States. The price of these is $1.00 per section. 


employed ; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers’ 
selling agents, commission merchants, department stores and large retailers han- 
dling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit goods department. 


Book Department 


We carry in stock for sale all up-to-date textile books published in the English language and will send catalog free upon request. 


From the 


Making Good 


Not every mill man can take in the great textile 
show at New York. In fact there are thousands who 
must remain at their work in spite of desire and keen 
interest. 

To these men in particular TEXTILE WorLD Jour- 
NAL is making its best effort to carry the story. The 
two conventions, the exposition of machinery and 
equipment, incidents, personalities, atmosphere— 
we hope to give you all. This is the second of the 
three issues which are carrying the story. Last week 
was the Pre-Exposition Number; this the Conven- 
tion Number; next week will be the Machinery and 
Exhibit Number. 

It is in the performance of a service such as this 
that the larger resources of the JoURNAL are. made 
especially prominent. We are not given to com- 
parisons—we dislike them regardless of how favor- 
able. But can you, reader, refrain from making a 
mental reflection? 


How Busy Are You? 


Occasionally, but only occasionally, a subscriber 
discontinues because he “ is so busy he hasn’t time to 


Publishers 


read the paper.” Without any personal references, 
we would like to take a fall out of that “ busy ” man. 
Our own observation is that the buszest men are the 
only ones in this world who have time—time for golf, 
time for riding, for walking, for reading, for chari- 
table work, for politics, for hobbies whatever they 
are. Isn’tthatsoP Who did President Wilson go to 
when he wanted to speed up shipbuilding? ‘To the 
busiest man in the country, Mr. Schwab. Who does 
the most for your church, your community? The 
busiest man. 

Therefore, we say, Mr. Self-styled Busy Man, 
your excuse is camouflage. If you consider reading 
the JOURNAL as a side issue, you are on the wrong 
track. Ifyou consider the JOURNAL as a part of your 
business—which you should and which over 7,000 
textile men do—then you are neglecting your duties, 
missing opportunities and riding slip shod just as 
much as if you made a price without figuring costs. 

That’s how we feel about it and we’re pretty darn 
busy ourselves. 


OF THIS ISSUE 8900 COPIES WERE PRINTED. 
Members 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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DYERS, BLEAGHERS,GASS ERS 
DYERS OF COLORS FAST TO 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 


MAIN OFFICE 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


3 an English Tommy might say: Don’t he Hun- 
£ patriotic 
* * 4 
HE final official memorandum relating to the 
production of natural indigo in British India 
licates a yield for 1917-18 of 4,867 tons, against 
5.359 tons, the previous year 


* * * 


& )ME out of your aloofness. Get into the game 
We are not scouring, dyeing, spinning and 
veaving for the Army and Navy, but for our Army 
ind our Navy. Back the boys to your limit, or 
lse step down and out and give place to an Ameri 
can 
~ * * 

LL this premature talk as to what we will do, 
L industrially, after the war, is like a man mak- 
ing plans for after death, He had better wait and 
In either event, the Hun or the 
devil may do the planning. 


see if he is alive. 


* * * 
NCREASED grazing facilities will be granted for 
sheep and cattle in the national forests this 
year, to meet war needs of the country. Half a 
million more sheep will be taken care of in this 


way it is stated, which will bring the total number 
of sheep grazing on these lands to about 9,000,000. 


¥ * ' 
6 ie Bulgarian Government has placed large 
areas of land at the disposal of native cotton 
planters It is recognized, however, that this at- 
tempt at cotton cultivation is largely experimental 
and that in similar low lands in Turkey, where 
conditions are physiographically identical, a_ like 
project has not been very successful. 
oe af OK 
N view of transportation difficulties, with pref- 
erence given to Government materials, one prom- 
inent cotton yarn dealer is accepting orders for 
varn for civilian use under three provisos: the 
order is subject to Government preference at any 
time that may be indicated; the shipment is to be 
made f.o.b. mill floor; subject to embargoes which 
prevent shipments being made. 
* * * 
ITH the heavy purchases reported in knitted 
underwear by the Government, there have 
heen many who expected the civilian trade would 
be diverted to the nainsook or similar types of 
garments. However, recent contracts for large 
quantities of bandage cloth, with one contract of 
75,000,000 yards reported taken by a well-known 
maker of this class of underwear, appear to reduce 
the supply available from this source. 
* * * 
N order to furnish more detailed and accurate 
information for the war boards engaged in 
licensing imports and exports so as to conserve 
tonnage, a radical revision and extension of the 
Government’s foreign trade statistical classification 
has been undertaken by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The business public is re- 
quested to aid in this work by making suggestions 
is to new classes of goods that ought to be shown 
n the trade statistics, or new sub-divisions of the 
present classes. 
* . * 


T HOUSANDS of pounds of khaki wool clips 
are expected to be turned in from the can- 


tonments under an order recently issued to the 
amps to collect and save scraps of material. When 


warm weather arrives, the soldiers cut off ten to 
fourteen inches of their long service coats to make 
them less cumbersome to walk in. The pieces were 
either thrown away or used to polish shoes, until 
the first conservation order was issued in Texas 
last week. New overcoats will be ten inches shortet 
in the making and button back for marching The 
reasons are patent 
* . * 


\ MOST commendable exhibition of 


4 


patrioti 
public spirit has been manifested by John 


Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York In his 


daily advertisement appearing in the public press 
he recently announced the entire gross proceeds ol 
his stores in the above cities, on Saturday, April 27, 
for the four closing days of the last week of the 
campaign would be invested in Liberty Bonds, This, 
it should be noted is in addition to the personal 
subscriptions of Mr. Wanamaker and his son, Rod 


man Wanamaker. If this plan should be adopted 





-THE KNITTER- f 
HUNISM,~"/ UNDERSTANDT DOT YOU VOS SOMEDINGS FOR ME HNITTING, Vor ? 
DEMOCRACY.“ YES — A SHROUD!” 


by all the retail stores throughout the country there 
would be no question as to the success of the loan 
in reaching a maximum far in excess of the goal 
set. It is not the first time Mr. Wanamaker has set 
the pace for the American business man 
* * * 
N an effort to safeguard the eyesight of thousands 
of employes working in poorly lighted factories 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, fifty factory in- 
spectors from these two states met recently, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, to study 
the new lighting code. G. H. Stickney, president 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society, in an ad- 
dress before the meeting, deplored wartime efforts 
to save electricity at the expense of many cases of 
eyestrain and accidents. 
+ + * 
OREIGN trade in March shows a recovery 
from the decline in recent months, according 
to figures issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Exports for March were 
$531,000,000, an increase of $119,000,000 over Feb- 
ruary. For the nine months ending March, 1918, 


Information 

VOL. LIT. No. 44 
exports were valued $4,394,000,000, 
rom the record of $4,637.000,000 for the 
month period a year ago Imports were valued at 
$242,000,000, a gain of $34,000,000 over February 
During the same _ period nit months, imp 
mounted to $2,084,000,000 awainst $1,.818,000,000 a 
veal 
7. Punta \rena distri Chile 1 | ) 

otter an opportunity r the sale knit goo¢ 

of all kinds except all-cotton good The small 
shipment received have taken vet well he 
climate in this section is cold all the yea ir 1 
although very cold weather j seldom experienced 
Articles in demand are veaters, kets, hood 
hosiery and underwear in mixed cotton and 
in medium to heavy weights. The winter s n 
begins there in April and ends in November While 
there is a wide knowledge of English in that port 
of 25,000 inhabitants, it is preferable that 


respondence be conducted in Spanish 


* * . 
‘oe RED CROSS has once more issued an 
appeal for women to knit socks for the soldier 
to provide for future needs of the rapidly growing 


army in Franec For example, it is said that by 
fall there will be 1,500,000 men in France, and that 


they will need at least ten pairs of woolen socks 


each, and probably more. This means a minimum 
of 15,000,000 pairs to be knitted by the patriotic 
women at home. The work is reported to have 
been systematically divided up with the calcul 


that each woman should knit at least three pairs 


ition 


Many women find it difficult to knit socks, and still 
more are ignorant of how they should be don 
Here is another form of consumption of wool which 
must be provided for, and efforts should be made 
to avoid waste, no matter how small. If 5,000,000 
women are knitting, and each should waste a fra 

tional part of a pound, it would soon mount up 
into discouraging figures 


* * * 


‘ fh LOWERS AND EFFICIENCY,” is the title 

of a monograph issued by the Board of 
Trade in New Castle, Pa. The message of this 
interesting work is the development and improve 
ment of the grounds sur.ounding manufacturing 
plants so they will present an attractive appearance 
because of flowers, lawns and shrubbery The expe 
riences of many plants as a result of such improve 
ments are cited, with the increased efficiency pro 
duced by satisfied employes. There is no question 
but what attractive surroundings have a great in 
fluence upon the help. Their outlook from the 
windows of the factory is necessarily duil and 
uninteresting, or even depressing, because of th: 
unkempt appearance of the mill yard; their spirit 
Naturally, 


However, it has been demon 


must needs respond to this influence 
their work suffers. 
strated by the experiences related in the booklet that 
where the mill management has invested in im 
provements of the mill yard, with grass planted in 
addition to atractive flowers and shrubbery, they 
have felt more than repaid because of generally 
improved conditions in the plant, and a higher 
morale among the help. If orderliness and neatness 
in the personal appearance of an employe are 
essential, how much more important is it that the 
mill executives should preserve the same care in 
the upkeep of their plant and its outward appear- 
ance. According to the New Castle Board of Trade, 
this is no longer an experiment, but an actually 
realized fact. 
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SHOULD JOIN INTERNATIONAL BODY 


N O doubt the paper by Secretary Arno S. Pearse 
4 of the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associations at 
the cotton manufacturers’ convention this week 
presages application by the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers for membership 
in that body Prior to the organization of th 
latter, cotton manufacturers of this country had no 
organization that was empowered to bind its mem- 
bership to the resolutions and recommendations of 
an international body. As a result they have had 
no official voice in international affairs and have 
remained insular in their objects and work. When- 
ever members of domestic associations have 
peared before this international association it 
been in an unofficial capacity and their suggestions 
have carried little weight. 

A notable instance of the handicap to the do- 
mestic industry, due to the lack of affiliation with 
the international body, is the failure of the campaign 
for improving the handling and marketing of the 
cotton crop, instituted at the international cotton 
conference at Atlanta in 1907. High density com- 
pression was one of the important objects of that 
conference, but it had lain dormant until the present 
war emergency again impressed its advantages upon 
both cotton growers and spinners. If the National 
Council had been in existence in 1907, and had 
become affiliated then with the International Federa- 

it is fairly certain that high density compres- 
sion, either at the gins or at the compressors, would 
Linked 
closely with high density compression would have 
ome enormous improvements in the handling and 
marketing of cotton. 


have become an established fact long ago 


The only serious difference of opinion that has 
arisen between domestic and foreign cotton manu- 
facturers has involved the plans of the International 
Federation to stimulate cotton cultivation abroad. 
The majority of opinion in this country has always 
been based upon the assumption that the ultimate 
result in transferring control of cotton prices from 
this country, would restrict domestic cotton pro- 
duction and would also give to foreign manufac- 
turers control of prices of cotton manufactures. 

It may aid exportation and successfully stimulate 
domestic crops if liberalized sentiment of domestic 
cotton manufacturers on this point were greater and 
they would approach the subject at the conference 
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of the International Federation with more open 
minds. In any case, difference of opinion upon this 
subject need not prevent the National Council from 
joining hands with the International Federation and 
if domestic manufacturers then desire to make an 
issue of world cotton cultivation, their views will 
carry greater weight when expressed before an 
international body than through one essentially 
American. Domestic cotton manufacturers have 
definitely taken their place in the world’s markets 
and it is high time that their opinions upon subjects 
of world importance should be heard and recorded 
before the international organization. 


LABOR PROBLEM GROWS 

N spite of the willingness and desire of textile 

manufacturers to speed up production and to 
give to the Government the greatest possible maxi- 
mum of product, one almost insuperable difficulty 
seems to confront them. In the woolen division 
manufacturers and yarn spinners have been asked 
to reserve a large part of their machinery for the 
needs of the Government and are anxious to co- 
operate to supply these requirements. In the heavy 
cotton goods division there is an insistent call for 
increased production, but in both there is inability 
to operate to full capacity because of labor shortage. 

We print in another column, a communication 
from a worsted yarn spinner, indicating conditions 
in one manufacturing center and suggesting a cur- 
tailment on the part of a non-essential industry in 
order to supply the needed help for the textile mills 
in that locality. It has come to our attention that 
conditions in the South are equally critical from 
the labor standpoint, notwithstanding Government 
departments are begging manufacturers to increase 
their production as speedily as possible. 

The instance of a duck mill working on Govern- 
ment goods has been mentioned. This mill has large 
orders for the Ordnance Department and was taken 
to task when the contract was negotiated for figur- 
ing upon an advance in wages. The manufacturer 
was told that should labor difficulties occur, a repre- 
sentative of the legal department would visit the 
mill to determine whether any advance necessitated 
should be calculated in the price of the goods. Two 
other mills in the same town advanced the wages 
of their operatives and thereupon the manufacturer 
in question telegraphed Washington that unless he 
granted a similar advance his operatives would 
leave. After an investigation, the legal department 
decided that there were no labor difficulties war- 
ranting an advance in the contract price and con- 
sequently would not consent to any change in the 
figure at which the contract was taken. 

Seemingly possessing greater patriotism than the 
representative of the Government, this manufac- 
turer, rather than shut his mill, decided to advance 
his help to correspond with the increases in the other 
mills of the town. As a consequence, the contract 
is being fulfilled at a loss, especially as it is neces- 
sary to base costs upon less than a full capacity of 
his plant. 

Whether labor is to be commandeered by the 
Government or whether the textile industry can 
agree on some action whereby mills not working on 
Government orders can curtail and the help thereby 
be diverted to plants operating for the Government, 
it is certain that measures must be taken to increase 
Government production if the needs of the various 
departments are to be supplied. 


A “SLACKER ” LABOR BILL 

HE command of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to speed up work on Government con- 
tracts to meet the German drive in Picardy is an- 
swered in the Massachusetts Legislature by the in- 
troduction of a bill to reduce the hours of women 
and minor labor in factories from 54 to 50 per 
week. If the bill becomes a law it will mean an 
almost exactly proportional decrease in the pro- 
duction of a large variety of war supplies, par- 
ticularly textiles, shoes, cartridges, gas masks, etc. 
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Its passage would give deep satisfaction to German 
propagandists, and if they are not its hidden spon 
sors its source is none the less treasonable. 

In England the truce between labor and capita 
for the duration of the war prevents the initiating 
of such legislation. Women are not only glad t 
do men’s work to provide war necessities for the 
boys at the front, but are glad to work men’s hours 
What is more to the point, careful and unbiased 
investigations of the effect upon women of such 
labor, fails to disclose alarming evidence of fatigue, 
or injury to health. And the working conditions in 
the modern factories of this country are infinitel) 
superior to those in England, particularly in ou 
textile mills. 

The German propagandist is well aware that pro 
duction in textile mills, shoe shops and many other 
industries, is controlled by the speed of the ma 
chines, rather than by the skill of the operatives, 
and that if he can curtail legal working hours by 
insidious methods, such as are proposed in Massa 
chusetts, he can lessen production proportionally 
Sentimental women reformers and gullible labor 
leaders are facile tools for his work. 

Ohio is the only state in the Union having labor 
legislation for women and minors more progres 
sive than Massachusetts, and the unfavorable labor 
laws of both are due to lack of concerted and deter- 
mined opposition of their manufacturers. This time, 
however, they must fight, or be branded as traitors 
The issue involved is not the exploitation of labor 
by capital, but the exploitation of a legislature to 
check the flow of needed supplies to our boys in 
France. 

Get the issue squarely before labor in Massa 
chusetts and no one need fear the verdict. They 
know that thousands of their kin are fighting night 
and day under the most harrowing conditions to 
stem the Hun tide that threatens the homes of free 
people. 

They know that their sons, husbands, or brothers 
are giving their lives without a thought of sur- 
rendering because they may have to fight twenty- 
four hours a day, or one hundred and sixty-eight 
hours a week. Labor would not think of shirking 
its duty while the war lasts if their minds were 
not poisoned by slacker reformers, legislators and 
labor leaders. Get the truth before them and they 
will demand longer hours on war work, and hempen 
neckties for these hypocritical slackers. 


VITAL ECONOMIC DISCUSSIONS 


HAT addresses of an economic character solely 

should attract a large attendance at the com- 
bined convention of the Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociations this week than has been possible in the 
past at the sessions of both associations taken to- 
gether, except at business meetings, would seem 
to have considerable significance. And this at- 
tendance was in spite of the educational and in- 
terest-compelling textile machinery exhibition which 
was in progress coincidentally. 

It is true that certain economic subjects might not 
have attracted the attendance that was present at 
these sessions. When such subjects as America’s 
place in world trade, labor problems and war prob- 
lems in their relation to the industry, as well as 
the subject of research as an instrument in bring- 
ing about industrial efficiency are up for considera 
tion, it would be strange were this division of the 
textile industry not sufficiently interested to hear the 
views and conclusions of those best calculated t 
discuss these vital subjects. 

Outside of the permeating influence of war con- 
ditions upon all these addresses, possibly the most 
outstanding feature was the realization by all of 
the necessity of preparing for peace in an indus- 
trial way so that the results may bear no re- 
semblance to those that have come of the unpre- 
paredness of the country in a military sense. Wash- 
ington officials who have deprecated consideration 
of problems connected with trade expansion after 
the war were roundly scored by more than one 
speaker. 
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)UCK TRADE ORGANIZED 





eding Up Production on Government 
Requirements Main Discussion 

n Monday of this week the cotton 
< manufacturers of the whole coun- 
succeeded in organizing that trade 
. unit, separate and apart from the 
mm piece goods trade in general. 
nufacurers of duck have so little in 
mon with manufacturers of other 
s of cotton piece goods that a defi- 
dividing line was thought better 

n an indifferent association between 

ts which was of no mutual advan- 

[he organization as perfected is: 
President, W. H. Wellington; Vice- 

esident, J. E. Rousmaniere; Secretary, 
C. S. Greene; Treasurer, Summerfield 
Baldwin, Jr.; Executive Committee, 
Howard Baetjer, Baltimore, Md.; F. 
Coit Johnson, of J. H. Lane & Co., New 
York, and S. Parker Bremer, of Parker, 
Wilder & Co. 

The call was at the instigation of the 
Government, and the meeting was at- 
tended by H, L. Bailey, of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, and Spencer 
Turner, of the War Industries Board. 
\W. H. Wellington, the dean of the cot- 
ton duck trade, presided. 

The organization is to co-operate with 
the Government boards and to be in a 
position to act for the industry as a 
unit, when necessary, in any steps that 
may be taken to enhance production in 
particular. The discussion at the meet- 
ing was broad and general in a way. 
Price-fixing was mentioned tentatively, 
but the main discussion was directed to- 
ward increasing the production of hard 
twisted duck, which is one of the urgent 
present needs of the Government. 

While certain manufacturers of duck 
have been able to maintain a relatively 
high rate of production, others are suf- 
fering from the common epidemic of 
idle machinery, occasioned by the pro- 
nounced scarcity of labor and the gen- 
eral indifference of operatives, who are 
enjoying unprecedented prosperity. If 
operatives could be impressed with the 
vital necessity of high speed, and know 
that the national crisis is depending on 
their endeavors, it might forestall pos- 
sible Government action with a view to 
regulating the labor situation. Manu- 
facturers who are suffering from the 
slackness of workers feel that immedi- 
ate improvement must come from the 
inside or that the Government must aid 
them to increase production. 


DRYSALTERS ELECT 





Officers for Club Chosen for Ensuing 
Year 
The Drysalters Club of New Eng- 
land held its April dinner at the Engi- 
neer’s Club, Boston, Monday evening, 
\pril 29, at which time the following 
were elected officers for the ensuing 
ear: President, Stanley E. Faithful, 
\tlantic Chemical Co.; vice-president, 
Winthrop C. Durfee; secretary and 
treasurer, Alpheus Otterson, Kuttroff, 
Pickhardt & Co., Inc. Executive com- 
mittee: Waldo Farrar, Jennings & Co., 
nc.; A. W. Belcher, Geigy-Ter Meer 
Co.; Frank W. Williams, Oakes Manu- 
turing Co.; W. F. Oburg, Merrimac 
emical Co. 
President Chester A. Howe reported 
at acknowledgement had been re- 
ceived of tobacco and cigarettes sent by 
club to the 101st Engineers, now 
duty in France and that the ambu- 
nce purchased by the club was in 
tive service. He introduced as speak- 
of the evening Avery Claflin, of 
Norton Harjes Ambulance Corps, 
Arthur Mack of the 23d London 
giment. Sixty-four members and 
sts attended the dinner. 
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Other Special News 
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WASTE EXCHANGE TO MEET 


Nominations and Business of Annual 
Meeting Outlined 

The annual meeting of the members 
of the American Cotton Waste Ex- 
change will be held at the Boston office 
of the corporation, May 7, at 11 o’clock, 
for the following purposes: 

To ratify the proceedings taken for 
the incorporation of the Exchange and 
the transfer of the assets of the associa- 
tion to the corporation; to elect officers 
for the ensuing year; to adopt a code of 
trading rules in accordance with the by- 
laws of the corporation; to suspend the 
dues of members engaged in military 
service during the term of such service 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 

The Nominating Committee, consist- 
ing of M. F. Dunn, chairman; Samuel 
L. Ayres, Clarence R. Smith, Robert 
Bishop, and Robert H. Crompton has 
filed the following nominations for of- 
ficers and directors: President, Henry 
F. McGrady; Ist Vice-President, Joseph 
F. Wallworth; 2nd _ Vice-President, 
John M. Whittemore; Secretary, Sam- 
uel H. Roberts; Treasurer, Walter D. 
Lane. 

From the following list of fifteen 
winners, five directors are to be elected 
for the three years’ term: James F. Mc- 
Meel, Adolf Leve, Edward Rose, Ira A. 
Stone, Josiah Butler, E. C. Andres, 
George Leigh, Ralph L. Hays, Ross B. 
Linton, Arthur C. Hill, A. T. Smith, 
John N. Haines, George R. Winsor, 
Frank H. Sweetland, Dexter P. Lillie. 

In case Henry F. Grady is elected 
president, there will be a vacancy in the 
Board of Directors for one year and the 
following nominations are made, one to 
be elected: David Galloway, Joseph J. 
Corr, Philip Dooskin. 


FURTHER WAGE ADVANCE 





New Schedule at New Bedford to Take 
Effect June 3 

New Beprorp, Mass., April 29.—No- 
tices were posted in the cotton mills of 
this city today of an advance in wages, 
to take effect on June 3. This action 
follows a conference held between the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and 
representatives of the Textile Council, 
the latter demanding an increase of 25 
per cent. for the operatives. 

In the past two years the help has re- 
ceived one advance of five per cent., and 
four successive raises of ten per cent.; 
the most recent offer of the manufac- 
turers would bring the wages to 72 per 
cent. over pre-war times. 

The new scale of wages is to remain 
operative for a period of six months. 


COTTON PRICES 


Resolution Against Unprofitable Price 
Legislation 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 1—Repre- 
sentative Heflin, of Alabama, has intro- 
duced a resolution in the House rela 
tive to the price of cotton which has 
been referred to the House Committee 
on Agriculture. The resolution is as 
follows: 

WHEREAS, Cotton is the most essential 
product to the successful conduct of 
the war; and 

Wuereas, It is the duty of Congress 
to use every precaution possible to make 
sure of an adequate cotton supply for 
ourselves and our allies; and 

WHEREAS, The cost of cotton produc 
tion has so greatly increased on account 
of the high price of fertilizers and the 
ravages of the boll weevil; and 

WHEREAS, Cotton production in India, 
Egypt, and Russia has been practically 
abandoned for the purpose of producing 
food supplies; and 

WHEEREAS, The cotton producers of 
the United States have greatly reduced 
their acreage; and 

Wuereas, The reduction of acreage, 
the cold weather, the rust, and the boll 
weevil make a normal cotton crop in 
the United States this year impossible; 
and 

WHEREAS, The question that con 
fronts the Congress and the country is 
not how cheaply cotton may be pur 
chased, but whether we shall produce 
enough cotton for domestic uses, war 
purposes, and for our allies; and 

Wuereas, The failure to produce an 
adequate cotton supply for ourselves 
and our allies would be nothing short 
of a public calamity; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
House that any legislation that makes 
cotton production unprofitable, and 
therefore an adequate yield uncertain 
and doubtful, is unwise and dangerous 


New Officials 

At the recent annual meeting of th¢ 
Coosa Manufacturing Co., Piedmont, 
Ala., fine combed cotton yarns, W. Lane 
Verlenden, of Philadelphia, was elected 
vice-president to succeed Elbridge Mc- 
Farland, deceased. The same vacancy 
in the directorate was filled by the elec- 
tion of John McFarland. Mr. McFar- 
land was also elected to succeed his 
brother in the directorate of the Stand- 
ard Processing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
R. E. Thatcher was elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by Mr. McFarland’s 
death, as director of the Thatcher Spin- 
ning Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Latest Cable News 


Manchester, Eng., May 2—(Special Cable to the Journal).—Market stronger 
and rather increased demand. More sales in light cloths for India and exten- 
sive contracts placed by government in heavy materials. Manufacturers very 
independent. Yarns scarce and demand exceeds supply. Spinners making 


record profits. 


Bradford, Eng., May 2 (Special Cable to the Journal).—Market featureless; 
spinners expect further distribution of tops for civilian purposes. Likelihood 
of more khaki orders being placed. Revived interest in the handling of short 
wools on the continental system of combing and spinning. Cape advices state 
that 4,000 bales of mohair are being shipped to Bradford this week. Noils 


realize extraordinary rates. 
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STRONG PROGRAM READY 


Interesting Addresses for Knit Goods 
Convention 

An interesting program has_ been 
arranged by the officers in charye for 
the annual convention of the } 
\ssociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, at Philadelphia, the 
week of May 20. The convention and 
exhibit as previously noted, will be held 
this year in the First Regiment Armory, 
Broad and Callowhill streets, because 
the needs of the Government required 


National 


the Commercial Museum, the scene of 
the convention last yeat 

On Tuesday, the opening day, May 
21, the members will be welcomed by 
Edward J. Cattell, city statistician. The 
response will be made by Harold Lamb, 
of the Union Manufacturing Co., Union 
Point, Ga, The speakers arranged for 
that session will be Hon. James A 
Emery, on “Industry and the War’ 
Lincoln W. Cromwell, chief of the knit 
goods branch, Supplies and Equipment 
Division, Quartermaster General’s 
Office, New York, who will speak on 
matters of interest to the industry 

The speakers on Wednesday, May 
22, will be Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of 
the Institute of Mercantile Art, New 
York, on “ Three Boosts for Business 
in War Times”; Hon. Richard W 
Austin, congressman from Tennessee, 
on the subject, “ Tariff Protection 
After the War—A Trip Through the 
Orient and Wages and Industrial Con 
ditions in Japan”; J. P. Quinlan, New 
York, on the subject: “A Duty of the 
American Exporter.” 

On Thursday, May 23, there will be 
a discussion on “ Joint Arbitration.” 
The speakers will be John H. Scho- 
field, Sullivan & Co., Philadelphia, pres- 
ident of the Jobbers’ Association of 
Knit Goods Buyers, as the representa- 
tive of the jobbers; Chas. E. Leippe, 
of the Reading (Pa.) Knitting Mills, 
for the manufacturers; Henry P. 
Molloy, of Rudd, Wood & Molloy, 
New York, for the selling agents H, A. 
Black, treasurer, Alexander’ Bros., 
Phila., will speak on “ Trade Accept 
ances.” 

The election of officers will be held 
on Wednesday. There will be a ban- 
quet held on Thursday evening at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. A large number of 
reservations already have been made 
which indicates that this event will be 
one of the largest and most successful 
ever held. The attendance at the con 
vention also promises to be a record 
breaker, as Secretary C. B. Carter re 
ports an unusually large number of 
requests for badges. 


TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 
Cotton Branch of Supplies and Equip- 
ment Department Organized 
In order to facilitate the production 
of needed materials for Government 
use, the Cotton Branch of the Supplies 
and Equipment Department at Washing- 
ton has been organized under the able 
management of William Parker Straw, 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., 
Manchester, N. H. Mr. Straw has di- 
vided the country into two manufactur- 
ing sections, the northern and the 
southern. He has appointed a Produc- 
tion and Inspection Manager in each of 
these sections to take charge of the 
work of this department. Philip C. 
Wentworth, of the staff of the Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., has been 
placed in charge of the northern sec- 
tion, while in the southern section he 
has placed in charge, Robert F. Bowe, 
of the Hunter Manufacturing and Com- 
mission Co., New York. The object of 
this department is to stimulate produc- 

tion in every way possible. 
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REPORT ON WOOL DEALINGS 


Statement by C. J. Webb & Co. Regard- 
ing Their Part in Their Transactions 
r following are excerpts from a 
let distributed to the trade by 
s J. Webb & ». of Philadel 
nder date of April 22, 


distribution of 


which has 
recent 


investigated by the 


Webb & 

make a and to 
ly before the public and the 
United States, a state 
relations to “ German 
and the action of the 

In in 


( harle ca 


record of 


rsignc d, 


of the 


connectior 
three charges made against us by 
Alliance were first that we 
wool other than as owners, 
leceiving the trade; 
Eugene Schwerdt, who directed 
ortation of the 
of the Deutsche 


are “persons of 


Textil 
second, 


wools, was a rep- 


Bank 


demon 


and, 


sympathies.” 

Schwerdt opened ne¢ 

on behalf of Alfred 
and South Africa, 
interesting our firn 


Eugene 


and importation int 

British Colonial 
wool Alfred Ey 
wool merchant of 
and Eugene 
merchant with 


English 
standing, 
Belgian 
transacted business for 
European wat! 
provision in the 


Tex 


irs prior to the 
then no 
membership in the 
requiring the consignee to 


re was 
ement of 
Alliance 
rt no wool except as 


owners and 


laration was ever required of us 
that the imported wool was our prop 
Moreover, the Textile Alliance, 
the British Government, 


rela- 


erty 
representing 
were at all times aware of our 
the consignments of the Ev- 
For example, note the let- 
Textile Alliance, of Dec. 1, 

which they state as follows 

Will you be kind enough to inform us 
marks of any other 
in your posses 


the numbers and 
African 
sion of which you are not the 
We will endeavor to get guarantees on 
these lots, etc.” 


kar in the yea1 


South wools 


OwnNne? 


and before the en 
America into the war, a ques 

rose whether Schwerdt was 
through us on behalf of 
hereupon we par 
inquiry conducted by the 
ties and presented to th 
at Washington all of 


con 


wool 


correspondence re 
ctions with Schwerdt 
British Embassy 
y concluded that Webb & ( 

led by their obligations to the 
Alliance and as the 


the British 


“ur +} 
juiry the 


1 


represen 
Government de 
ed confidence in us 
English Textile Alli 
by Mr. Windele 
American branch 

by Mr. Patter 


ition ol 
British 
Alliance, 
wrote us. that 
in to thank you for all 
have taken in this mat- 


juiry, the 
Textile 


nde le T, 


Textile Alliance 


with 


were fully aware 
us did not re 
owners of im 


yntract 
] be the sole 
ported wools. This is clearly demon 
strated by the excerpts from letters 
above quoted. Moreover on Oct. 17, 
1916, the 7 Alliance wrote 


rextile 
the hand of Mr. Patterson, its presi- 


over 
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“We 
formed by you that they 
the property of Alfred Everitt, and that 
you have been instructed by him to look 
Schwerdt, as his agent, for 
relation to their disposal.” 
had participated in the 
informed 
wools we 


have been in- 
(wools) are 


dea {, as follows 


to Eugene 
orders in 
They, likewise, 
Embassy inquiry, 
of the ownership of all the 
had handled. It is difficult for us to 
comprehend how we were guilty of de- 


and were 


ception or unfair practices 
Now, the purpose of the 
with the Textile Alliance was to assure 
the ultimate destination of the Brit- 
ish Colonial Wools to approved Ameri- 
can consumers. The Textile Alliance 
has always known that every pound of 
wool imported for the account of Al- 
fred Everitt sold by Charles J. 
Webb & Co. to American firms, duly 
the Textile Alliance, and 
that not one pound of wool was either 
hoarded or re-exported. Indeed, this 
is beyond doubt and denial; for after 
the investigation in New York City, in 
the month of March, 1918, the New 
York Attorney-General filed his report 
with the War Trade Board, in which 
he conceded, first, that the wool reached 
American and further 
that “ There is no evidence that Webb 
that the were for Ger- 
m account.” True it is he contends 
that all the transactions should have 
known to the Textile Alliance as 
to whose account the importations were 
made. Unfortunately, however, he gave 
no thought to the action of the British 
nor to the knowledge and co- 
operation of the Textile Alliance as 
illustrated in their letters just above 
quoted At the request of the Deputy 
Attorney-General of New York, we 
participated in the investigations into 
the affairs of Eugene Schwerdt and pro- 
duced all of the documents and corre- 
relating to his commercial 
While the inves- 


agreement 


was 


approve d by 


. > ] 
consumers Ont, 


chibments 
salipmeni 


been 


Embassy 


spondence 
transactions with us 
tigation was pending, the Textile Alli- 
ance placed us on the suspended list, 
thereby closing down our business and 
holding the wools that were daily com- 
ing into port. It was proper that the 
Textile Alliance should visé every trans- 
action of the importation of wool as the 
contract between it and the importers 
so required. Government work called 
for quick delivery of wool, and we at 
once demanded reinstatement as _li- 
censees and the release of the imports 

The Executive Committee of the Tex- 
tile Alliance met on March 26, 1918, 
the day before we appeared at the in- 
vestigation and the day before we were 
heard considered. Re- 
gardless of the American spirit of fair 
play and actuated by motives not wholly 
revealed, they precipitously and before 
authorized their secretary, by 
adopted March 26, to call 
upon the Boston Wool Association and 
the Philadelphia Wool Association to 
This was condemning us 
This was partisan 
reached its white heat on 
the matter was un 
the Government at 
Association in 
unwarranted zeal 
April 11 the 


Committee 


and our case 


hearing 


resolution 


expel us 
without hearing 
spirit which 
April 11, fo 
der consideration by 
Washington, the Textile 
the excess of their 
letter of 


Executive 


while 


communicated by 
action of their 
calling for our expulsion from the wool 
associations and stigmatized us as “ vio- 
lators of honorable and 
“persons of demonstrated enemy sym- 
pathies.” On the same day, April 11, 
the War Board at Washington, who had 
not closed their eyes to the facts and to 
the merits of our cause, wrote us their 
conclusion and and reinstated 
us as approved importers. 
The instrument was 
returned and our license 
The instrument was merely a 


engagements,” 


decision 


executed and 
reinstated. 
written 


statement reaffirming the undertakings 
and assurances which are required of 
all importers when seeking government 
license. 

We were not expelled from the Wool 
Association. On April 15th those who 
believed in American spirit of fair play 
and whose ears were never deaf to the 
truth and justice, answered. 
Here is the answer: 

“Whereas the Executive ‘Committee 
of the Philadelphia Wool and Textile 
\ssociation has considered the letter of 
the Textile Alliance, Inc., of April 11th 
and the charges therein set forth, and 
Whereas, the Executive Committee of 
the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Asso- 
ciation has learned with pleasure that 
the United States War Trade Board, 
after full consideration of such charges, 
has, in its wisdom, deemed it fit and 
right to again approve the firm of 
Charles J. Webb & Company, of Phila- 
delphia, as licensed importers, in accord- 
ance with letter received from them, a 
copy of which is hereto attached: 

Now Therefore Be It Resolved, That 
this Executive Committee records its 
unshaken belief in the integrity of 
Charles J. Webb & Company, which the 
United States War Trade Board has 
already so fitly found.” 


call of 


DOG LAWS 


Uniform State Legislation Recom- 
mended 

WasHiIncton, D. C., May 1—To 
meet the menace of the sheep-killing 
dog, which is recognized as one of the 
greatest hindrances to mutton ‘and wool 
production in the United States, several 
methods are suggested in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 935, “ The Sheep-Killing Dog,” is- 
sued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Uniform State dog 
laws are advocated as probably the best 
method, and a digest of existing State 
laws and the complete text of two sat- 
isfactory laws (those of * Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia) are given in the 
3ulletin. The use of dog-proof fences 
is suggested, and the co-operation of 
owners of dogs is said to be important. 

“The war needs of the United States 
and the allies make it imperative that 
the number of live stock be substan- 
tially increased,” says the Bulletin. 

“Men who have entered into the 
sheep business and have failed to find 
the keeping of sheep profitable, agree 
that one of the greatest causes for their 
discouragement has been the sheep-kill- 
ing dog. Thousands of sheep 
are ruthlessly killed each year by dogs, 
causing a monetary loss to sheep own- 
over $1,000,000 annually. The 
greatest setback of all that the dog 
causes to the farm industry as a whole 
consists in keeping out of the business 
men who are otherwise inclined to go 
into it.” 


ers of 


OBITUARY 


Frank Hopewell 
Frank Hopewell, senior partner of the 
Boston drygoods commission firm of L. 
C. Chase & Co., died April 25 at Pasa- 


dena, Cal., at the age of 61 years. Mr. 
Hopewell was born in Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., in 1857, the son of John and 
Catherine (Mahoney) Hopewell. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
Springfield, Mass. 

He began his business career in this 
city in 1880, but later returned to Massa- 
chusetts to enter the employ in Boston 
of L. C. Chase & Co. In 1887 he was 
admitted to partnership and since 1892 
he had been the managing partner. His 
brother, John Hopewell, who was also 
identified with this same business, died 
two years ago, and Alfred Hopewell, an- 
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other brother not connected with 
firm, died a year ago. 

Frank Hopewell was elected assi 
treasurer of the Sanford Mills, of 
ford, Me., in 1887, and in 1896 he b 
treasurer, holding the othce until 


He was also a director of the mill 


FRANK HOPEWELI 


he had been of the Reading Rub 
Manufacturing Compdny, the Holy 
Plush Company and the Troy Blank 
Mills. For several years he served 
a trustee of the Boston Five Cent Sa, 
ings Bank. He was a member of th 
Home Market Club and a member 
the National Association of Wo 
Manufacturers. 

With the passing of Frank Hopew¢ 
a beacon light has gone out in trad 
circles. His was a forceful personalit 
with such business acumen that it ofte: 
seemed to his friends to be prescienc 
A man of wonderful observation, mem 
ory, command of detail and keenness 
of perception, he was one of those rar 
individuals who would have made 
notable success in almost any _ lin 
Having a big, well-informed mind h 
handled questions and policies in 
broad gauged way and his advice wa 
much sought and followed. While h 
was a leader among business men, hi 
was far more notable for those qual 
ties of character and friendship whic! 
so impressed all with whom he came 1! 
close personal contact. Combined with 
a spontaneous, high-spirited, demo 
cratic, good fellowship was a _ warn 
heart. He was quick to relieve a 
trouble among his fellows, so. that 
hardly a day passed without adding to 
the quota of individuals who though’ 
of him with gratitude. Ever militai 
in denunciation of deceit or wrong d 
ing, he was considerate to the last 4 
gree of honest short-comings or weal 
nesses, and alive with a spirit of hel] 
fulness. Those who were privileged 
know him intimately subscribe with or 
accord to the sentiment: “I shall not 
look upon his like again.” 


J. P. Leak 

J. P. Leak, of Rockingham, N. | 
president of the Leak-Wall-McRae ( 
ton Mills, director of the Roberd 
Cotton Manufacturing Co., of Rockin 
ham, and interested financially in oth 
textile plants in North Carolina, died 
his home in Rockingham, N. C., Ap: 
26th, aged 57 years, a victim of paralys! 
For a generation Mr. Leak had be: 
one of the leading business men at 
most active and influential citizens 
the community in which he resided, a! 
he was widely known outside of | 
home State. 
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pan QOL SITUATION TENSE 
ee esentative Committee of Three to 
Handle Clip Situation 
7 ston, May 1.—The wool situation 
aM still continues tense. The valua- 
-ommittees are all busy revising 
nlarging the July 30 list of terri- 
and establishing values also for 
200,000 bales of Australian wool 
ng into this country as well as for 
s left over from the Colonial auc- 
natural impatience exhibits itself 
= sionally, but it is recognized that 
\ t change over to Government control 
| tt be accomplished all at once. A 
ber of men, apparently, will be put 
of business, and a larger number of 
oyes will find their occupation gone. 
Boston Wool Trade Association, 
wever, is going to circularize the trade 
iscertain how many men will be avail- 
ible for any suitable service that may 
offered them or become open under 
the new conditions. 

The statement published in several 
uarters that the Western clip is to be 
taken over on a commission basis of, 
say, 3 per cent. for graded and 3% per 
ent, for ungraded wools is without offi- 
ial confirmation. It has merely the 
status of a Western rumor. The Boston 
Wool Trade Association has wired 
\Vashington, asking for confirmation or 

cub therwise, and has not yet received any 
ol yc y ply 
lanket There is, however, reason to believe 
red that a solution of the question has not 
[ Day been definitely reached, and it is 
of th ite evident that the several interests 
er of nvolved in handling, under Government 
Wool ntrol, the 1918 clip will be properly 
protected and under joint and mutually 
EW ¢ greeable arrangement. This is fore- 
trad isted in the following telegram dated 
nalit \pril 30, sent to Albert W. Elliott at 
oftet he Wool Administrator’s office in this 
ienc ty by Louis Penwell, Chief of the Wool 
mem Division of the War Industries Board, 
nness c \\ ashington. 
» rare “Handling wool situation here con- 
ide a templates committee of three, one rep- 
line resenting growers, one dealers and one 
dhe manufacturers. Growers have selected 
in a Moyle, of Utah, permanently located 
was here. Enormous amount of work to do 
le he here in near future. Please urge deal- 
n, he ers to select good man quickly as pos- 
juali sible with view of remaining two or 
vhich three weeks.” In accordance with the 
ne it request, the following reply was sent 
with to-day by the secretary of the Boston 
emo \Vool Trade Association: “In accord- 
yvarm ince with your request in your telegram 
any to Albert W. Elliott at a joint meeting 
that | the Executive Committee and War 
ig to imergency Committee of the Boston 
ugh? ‘ool Trade Association, Ludwig Eise- 
itam ann, of Eisemann Brothers, was se- 
dc ected to assist you in handling the wool 
a ituation, ” 
eal paler aac angeles 
r To Represent Dealers 
ne Ludwig Eisemann, of Eisemann Bros., 
aa oston, was chosen as representative of 
he dealers on the committee to act in 
advisory capacity to Lewis Penwell, 
newly appointed chief of the wool 
ision of the War Industries Board. 
oe . lr. Eisemann was chosen at a joint 
Cot eting of the executive committee of 
dell Boston Wool Trade Association and 
sng War Emergency Committee of the 
iy ston wool trade, at a meeting held 
4 at that city Wednesday afternoon. This 
pl ting followed the receipt in Boston 
1s a telegram from Mr. Penwell an- 
# incing that such a committee was to 
ar formed, and that the growers had 
sen Mr. Moyle of the Desert Land 
an ivestock Co. Up to the time of 
} ing, the representative of wool 


ufacturers, who is to be the third 
iber, had not been chosen. 
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RAW WOOL CONTROL 
New Clip to Be Handled by Dealers on 
Fixed Basis 

WasHincTon, D. C., May 1.—R. S. 
Brookings, chairman of the Price Fix- 
ing Committee of the War Industries 
Board this afternoon gave out the fol- 
lowing statement about the 
wool situation: 

“The war needs of the Government 
for woolen goods during the year 1918 
have developed to a point where it has 
the Government, 
in order to supply its requirements, not 
only to take the entire unsold 
wool in the hands of the dealers and 
growers, but the entire wool clip for 
the well, While the Govern- 
ment will so absolutely control the wool 
as to regulate woolen fabrics, it 
no intention or expectation, either in 
the process of marketing the wool or 
in the manufacturing of woolen fabrics, 
of changing the usual channels of trade. 
It has established both to the dealers 
and the growers whose wool they are 
taking over and to the growers for this 
year’s wool clip prices which, though 
somewhat higher than the Government 
is now paying for wool on importation 
options, are somewhat lower than the 
present market, It has been 
considered wise, however, to stimulate 


general 


become necessary for 


over 


year as 


has 


nominal 


wool production by the establishment 
of a liberal price. The fixing of a 
price which would satisfy the wool 


grower, the wool dealer and the Gov- 
ernment easy task, and could 
not have been settled by agreement had 
not both the grower and dealer through 
their controlling organizations met the 
Government in the broadest spirit of 
conciliation and patriotism, The method 
of marketing the wool will secure for 
the grower every facility for promptly 
realizing on his crop the full value of 
the agreed upon prices, less the trans- 
portation expense and entirely elimin- 
ates the speculator. The wool will be 
marketed through the usual channels as 
heretofore, except that the wool dealer 
agrees to receive for his services only 
such compensation as the Government 
determines to be fair, which compen- 
sation will be added to the price paid 
the wool grower in establishing price 
to the woolen manufacturer. 

“In dealing with the manufacturers 
the Government needs must first be 
supplied by the mills on fair and rea- 
sonable terms based upon the cost of 
raw material and conversion, after 
which the surplus wool will be released 
and find its outlet through the usual 
manufacturing and distributing chan- 
nels, subject to such conditions, how- 
ever, as the Government may 
in the best interests of the public and 
fair to the manufacturers. The wool 
growers, the wool dealers and the wool 
manufacturers will each be represented 
on the Government committee which 
will take charge of the detailed opera- 
tions. The committee will be appointed 
without delay.” 


was no 


feel is 


A more detailed statement was given 
out later by Lewis Penwell, chief of 
the new “ Wool Division” of the War 
Industries Board. This later statement 
follows: 

“The Government has definitely fixed 
the price of wool, taking as a basis the 
scoured value in Boston on July 30, 
1917. 

“The arrangement was arrived at by 
conferences between the representa- 
tives of the growers, the dealers and 
the Government. 

“It is desired that the wool shall, as 
nearly as possible, follow its usual chan- 
nels, and to this end the growers have 
agreed to deliver to the dealers the new 
clip, and the dealers have agreed to 
distribute it upon a definite basis of 


compensation conforming to the Gov 
ernment’s direction as to its distribu 
tion 

“The Government has not obligated 
itself to buy the clip, but does have first 
call upon any portion it | 


requires and 
it will allot the balance of 


the wool to 
mills throughout the country, such bal 


ance to be made use of for civilian 
purposes. 
“The Boston prices as of July 30, 


1917, are net to the grower except that 


he has to pay transportation charges 
to the Atlantic seaboard and interest 
on such advances as may be made to 
him at the time of shipment 

“The dealers are to be permitted to 
make a charge of 3 per cent. of the 


selling price if the wool is not graded, 
and 3% per cent. if it is graded 
“This commission is to 
storage, cartage and 
commission charge is to be 
the price of the 
hands 


cover all 
insurance The 
added to 
wool as it leaves the 
dealers’ 

“The dealers are arranging to make 
a blanket advance to the grower at the 
time the wool is shipped, the balance 
of the price of the paid to 
the grower when the wool is sold and 
delivered by the deak r, 

“Speculating or any form of buying 
directly or indirectly is to be prohibited 
The dealers in wool will be licensed by 
the Government and no licensed dealer 
will be allowed to buy 


wool to be 


wool; nor will 
be allowed to take on consignment mors 
than can be stored and expeditiously 
graded and transferred to the mills 
DEALERS’ LICENSES 

Che dealers desiring to be licensed 
by the Government to handle wool shall 
first application their 
capacity for storing and grading. Appli- 
shall be made to the 
Division of the War Industries 


make stating 


cation for license 


Wool 
Board 

“ All shipments will be 
manner as to effect the 
omy in transportation and time 

“ After the the hands of 
the dealers and graded it will be val- 
ued by a Government Valuation Com 
mittee 

* The the deal- 
ers and the woolen manufacturers will 
each be represented on a Government 
committee which will take charge of 
the details of operation. 

*A method of handling wool in the 
fleece wool sections and other sections 
where the clips are small, is now being 
worked out which will probably allow 
selling in small lots. This plan will be 
made public as soon as it is definitely 


made in such 
greatest econ 


wool is in 
wool 


wool growers, 


decided upon 

“A full schedule of prices will be 
distributed without delay by the wool 
trade associations, or can be obtained 
from the Wool Division of the War 
Industries Board. 


“Naturally there are many details yet 
worked out but the foregoing is 
the substance of what defin- 
itely thus far agreed upon. 

“The War 
ated a new commodity division entitled 
‘Wool Division.’ Lewis Penwell of 
Helena, Montana, has been appointed 
chief of this division. All communica 
tions relative to the subject of 
should be addressed to Lewis Penwell, 
Chief of Wool Division, War Indus 
tries Board, Council of National De 
fense Building, Washington, D. C.” 


to be 
has been 


Industries Board has cre 


wool 


Phila. Wool Auctions Suspend 

Because of the action of the Govern- 
ment in taking control of the wool mar 
kets of the country, the officials of the 
Philadelphia Wool Auctions announce 
that the auctions which were scheduled 
to be held Wednesday, June 12, and 
Monday, July 1, have been postponed - 
during Governmental control. 
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WOOL PRICES 


of July 30 Verified by 


Valuations as 








War Board 
Che prices on raw wool as of July 30, 
n which basis the Governmenit to 
purchase the staple from the dealers 
ave been fixed by the valuation com- 
mittees of the Boston wool trad nd 
these levels have been verified by the 
committee on supplies of the Wat 
dustries Board, through Jac« \ 
Prices follow on a clean basis 
OHIO AND SIMILAI 
A 
F ! $ 
1 
I \ LAR 
\ 
I sir 
Fine clothing 
H t I I 
Half bl th 
Thr ighth 
rhre ighth t! é ‘ 
Quar I ‘ 
Quar blood clothing 4 
Low quarter blood I 
Cor n d bra 
MICH Vv AN k 
Avera rt larg . 1 
Aver it irge » ble 
rERR ORY 
\ 
Fir tay $ $1 $ ) 
Fine clothing f ( 
Half blood staple ' 6 1.60 
Half blood lothing ’ 
High %& lothing t ‘ 1 { 1.40 
High % clothing »6-58 ' 
rhree-eighths staple t i 
rhree-eighths clothing t l ‘ 
Lu % taple 1-568 1 ) 
Low % othing 0-568 1.29 
High \ bl'd staple, 48-50 1 ) 
High \% bl'd ecloth’g, 48-50 
; blood staple, 46-48s . f ‘ 
1 blood clothing 46-45 t 4 
Low \ blood staple, 44 
Common and braid fs , 
TEXAS 
lrwelve month 1 
Good, eight months ) 1.4 
Good ix month l ) 1.4 40) 
CALIFORNIA 
rw ve months 1.70 1.¢ 1.60 
Eight months I ) ' 1.40 
Lots of uneven grade to be ilued accord 
ng to percentages of the different grade 
contained therein 
Lots running between th estal he 
grades shall be valued according 


UNIFORM CLOTH SAMPLES 


for Fabrics of the 
New Specifications 

made up under the 
specifications on Army cloths ars 
collected, will be placed 
central organizations in the 


Standards Arranged 


Samples — 
being 
with the 
trade within 
overcoatings, 32 oz 
suiting, all 
worsted 
For the 
standards on 


and 


a few days. O. D 
the 20 oz. O. D 
worsted and 
are included 


wool, all 
warp, wool filling 
relerence ot 


manufacturers’ them will 


be placed with the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, Boston; Amer 
ican Association of Woolen’ and 
Worsted Manufacturers, New York 
and the Woolen Goods Exchange, 
Metropolitan Life Building, New York 

Manufacturers and clothiers in cor 
ferences with the War Service Board 
of the industry on Tuesday und 
Wednesday arrived at a program said 
to be considered satisfactory on the 
supply for the civilian trade aft Army 


After the Wa 
Wednesday 


Peabody, left 


needs are supplied 
Board meeting, 
the chairman, Herbert E 
for Washington 

The Textile Finishers Association is 
preparing to form a corporation, to be 
capitalized at $100,000, and with a cen 
tral plant to take care of all the spong 
ing and examining of fabrics for the 
Army - « 


Dervice 


Spinners’ Association Program 

The advance program of the first an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Spinners 
schedules the meeting to be held at the 
Hotel Astor, at 11.30 a. m., May 8 
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Foreign Textile Trade 
World Markets Challenge 


Industries’ 


(By Our Special Correspondent) 


eee ATI, O., April 28—The 
three-day convention of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, last 
week, was in many respects one of the 
‘table gatherings of 


held in this 
tended, as it was by 


most n business 


men ever country, at 
nearly 1,500 
business executives 


the winning of 


of the 
of America, with 
the war as the sole topic for 
discussion. James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and chairman of the Council, presided 
at the opening meeting, being succeeded 
as presiding officer at subsequent ses- 
sions by E. A. S. Clarke, president of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co 

Such education for for- 
eign trade, the shipping problem, bank 
ing and credit facilities, co-operation, as 
now authorized by the Webb bill, Pacific 
Latin-American trade extension, 
advertising in various foreign fields, 
and other topics of present interest 
were thoroughly discussed, both on the 
of the convention and in papers 
prepared in advance and delivered be- 
fore the delegates. Recognition was ex 
tended to the textile trades at the out- 
set, by including a report on the part 
of textiles in winning the war in the 
reports from representatives of nine 
and essential business activities, 
rendered on the opening day of the con- 
vention. John S. Lawrence, of Law- 
rence & Co., Boston, delivered the tex- 
tile report, in which he pointed to the 
immense importance of the cotton and 
wool manufacturing trades in the war, 
and urged that greater assistance be ex- 
tended by the Government to these 
trades in obtaining business 
after the war 


leading 


matters as 


and 


floor 


basic 


foreign 


MR. LAWRENCE S ADDRESS 


The address in 
yre the 
follows: 


part, as delivered be 
convention on April 18, is as 


the 
surely 


‘Complete victory, that United 
States, I will win, Te- 
quires that she follow her military suc- 
and peace by rapid 

These will be a 
necessary part of the program of com- 
mercial realignment of the leading na- 
tions which appears to be an inevitable 
result of the military struggle 

“In these trade adjustments textiles 
seem destined to play an important part. 
The United States obviously must take 
a more important share of the world’ 
textile trade than it ever has before, 
In the cotton industry American exports 
have been substantial for many years. 


believe, 


cesses, armistices 


trade adjustments 


As long ago as 1828 we exported one 
million dollars worth of cotton goods a 
year. Since 1877 we have never ex- 
ported than ten million dollars 
worth in any year, and since 1899 never 
less than twenty million dollars worth, 
while for the 
30, 1913, our 


tures 


ess 
i 


fiscal ending June 
total exports of manu- 
of cotton were valued at fifty 
three million dollars. 


year 
tac 


“The handling of this economic prob- 
lem of adjustment is one of our greatest 
tasks, which should receive immediate 
and most careful study; and much as 
I dislike national regulation, I see no 
other method of keeping down our 
values in their relation to gold, so that 
in spite of any tariff we may adopt, the 
United States may avoid after the war 
becoming the dumping ground of the 
world and as a result creating a dis- 
tressing business adjustment at the very 
time when we shall have the greatest 
rivalry the world has ever seen. 


Best Efforts 


“There is to-day no, surplus of tex- 
tiles in the United States, but if we as 
a nation can learn to reduce our require- 
ments to more nearly those of other 
civilized nations, we can have an ample 
surplus for war and for foreign trade, 
so that our products may become known 
and thoroughly introduced the world 
over 

STEPS FOR MANUFACTURERS 


“ Manifestly, the first step is for in 
dividual manufacturers to study foreign 
markets and to work out as individuals 
the best means for adjusting American 
selling methods to the foreign markets 
they aim to occupy. Individual effort, 
which is required by our laws in do- 
mestic trade, should no longer be in- 
sisted upon in foreign trade. The in- 
dustry must be able to combine un- 
selfishly for the good of the whole, that 
the costs of securing foreign business 
may be the lowest possible and that 
orders may be so distributed as to enable 
us to utilize wholesale production so 
characteristic of American industry. 
Such a combination must be quite dif- 
ferent from the German cartel and be 
adapted to American requirements and 
conditions. The Webb bill has become 
law. We should make use of it and 
prepare for the future, that we may 
contribute our part toward the economic 
stability and reconstruction of our coun- 
try. 

“There are, therefore, three points 
which, in my judgment, require imme- 
diate attention. First, an appreciation 
by the individual manufacturers of the 
necessity for intelligent and aggressive 
application of American marketing 
methods to foreign business; second, the 
keeping of our selling prices on a fair 
comparative basis with gold and with 
those of other countries; third, the 
combining of our industry for export. 


LITTLE GOVERNMENTAL AID 


“ Some 
Federal 


help may come from the 
Government, but the entire 
American theory of government makes 
it unlikely that anything like the Ger- 
man type of fostering its trade expan- 
sion can be expected. Our Government 
is making practically no study of trade 
recovery after the war as a means of 
insuring the stability of the terms of 
peace; but is rather setting up new and 
complicated restrictions for the purpose 
of winning the war, yet without or- 
ganized consideration of its effect on 
trade recovery and keeping the war won. 
We have the War Industries Board, 
with its priority and other departments, 
the War Trade Board, some 150 strong, 
composed of very able and _ splendid 
men drawn from civilian life, yet the 
Department of Commerce has no ade- 
quate funds and little vision of the work 
of preparing for peace. Are we destined 
to find ourselves as poorly prepared for 
peace as for war?” 

The textile trades and trade organiza- 
tions were splendidly represented at the 
convention, a considerable group from 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers being present, as well as 
a number of individual mill men and 
knit manufacturers and repre- 
sentation from the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. 


ror yds 


WORLD ADVERTISING TALK 


Ernest B. Filsinger, expert manager 
of Lawrence & Co., pointed out the im- 
portance, function and methods of ad- 
vertising requisite in a world trade pro- 
gram for the textile industries. Mr. 
*Filsinger argued that advertising space 


must be used heavily, and that the Gov- 
ernment ought to be the heaviest adver- 
tiser of all as one of the best ways to 
meet ruinous competition or “ dumping.” 

“This country no longer occupies an 
isolated position, but is a part of the 
great world of affairs,” Mr. Filsinger 
asserted. “Our aims, ideals and pur- 
pose must be set forth to all alike. 
‘Propaganda’ as such is indefensible, 
but there are many indirect methods by 
which legitimate trade-seeking may be 
carried on, such as special features and 
stories. The design to make an effective 
sales appeal for goods made in America 
should be prepared with a thorough un- 
derstanding of the state of mind of the 
person whom it is sought to influence. 
No matter what method of advertising is 
chosen, it must be adapted to the view- 
point of the country for which it is de- 
signed. Obviously a piece of matter 
designed for the United States might 
prove very ludicrous in Latin America.” 


CROSSBREDS INCREASE 
Marked Decrease in Fine Wool Breeds 
Within Ten Years 
Ten years ago 41.2 per cent. of all the 
sheep in this country were of fine wool 
breeds, while to-day the number has de- 
creased to 34.7 per cent. Of the rams 
used for breeding purposes in this coun- 
try 62.2 per cent. are crossbreds and 
only 37.8 per cent. are of merino blood. 
In view of the enormous increase in de- 
mand for fabrics made from crossbred 
wools, due to the preponderating use 
of such wools in Government fabrics, 
and the additional fact that over 50 per 
cent. of total production of our wool 
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and woolen worsted mills is on Gov: 
ment goods, these figures are of unu 
interest. 

The estimates reported are those « 
piled last January by the Bureau 
Crop Estimates of the Department 
Agriculture, and were based upon 
plies from 1,636 of its special lives: 
reporters. It is interesting to note 
1,384 of the latter reported a str. 
drift in their districts toward mut 
sheep, while only 252 reporters rep 
that the drift in their sections 
toward merino breeds. 


DETAILS OF INVESTIGATION 


The investigation covered conditi 
in January, 1918, 1913 and 1908 
each state and territory of the count 
It divides sheep into three class 
Class one included those that are chi 
of fine wool breeds, or types such 
merinos, Rambouillets, delaines; ci: 
two includes all long wool or mutt 
breeds such as Shropshires, Han 
shires, Lincolns and _Leicesters, 
necessarily pure bloods, but varyi 
only slightly from these types; cl 
three is briefly classified as crossbri 
and includes all sheep which could 1 
be classified in the two previous class 

With the exception of Texas, N 
Mexico, Arizona and Colorado, th: 
are no states in the country where t! 
tendency is strongly toward merit 
breeds, but in Montana and Nevada tl 
number of rams still exceeds the tota 
of crossbred lambs. The percentag« 
fine wool breeds in the country to-da 
is 34.7, as compared with 65.3 per cent 
of mutton or crossbred sheep; ten yea 
ago, there were 41.2 per cent. of merin 
and 58.8 of crossbreds. 


THE DETAILED REPORT 
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Ferdinand Thun, of Wyomissing, Pa., 
in official of the Berkshire Knitting, 
Narrow Fabric and Textile Machine 

o.’s, has applied to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington for passports for a 

usiness trip to Japan. 

E. E. Aspinwall, secretary, treasurer 
and agent of the United States Glazed 
Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. L, has resigned, 

ind been succeeded by John Crowther, 
treasurer of the Shannock Narrow 
Fabric Co., of the same city. Mr. As- 
pinwall has returned to New York City, 
is sales manager of the Arabol Manu- 
facturing Co., with which he was asso- 
ciated for about ten years previous to 
becoming identified with the United 
States Glazed Yarn Co. Mr. Aspinwall 
was one of the organizers of the latter 
company, which was incorporated in 
Rhode Island in March, 1917. 

Robert McCarthy, formerly associated 
with his father, Peter McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the Troy (N. Y.) Waste Manu- 
facturing Co., has been graduated from 
the officers’ training school at Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass., and has been rec- 
ommended for a commission in the Na- 
tional Army. Before joining the army 
he assisted his father in the manage- 
ment of the waste company’s extensive 
business. 

Alfred H. Ashworth, president and 
general manager of the Midland Wool 
Combing Co., Salamanca, N. Y., recent- 
ly was a visitor in Philadelphia in ordet 
to secure additional equipment for the 
company’s plant. 

The French war cross. has been 
awarded to Lieut. Marland C. Hobbs, 
son of President Franklin W. Hobbs, of 
the Arlington Mills, who was reported 
slightly wounded in last week’s issue. 
Lieut. Hobbs was one of a small force 
of the 104th Massachusetts Regiment, 
which bore the brunt of the German at- 
tack in the Apremont forest April 21. 

Bradley M. Rockwood, the well- 
known woolen manufacturer of Frank- 
lin, Mass., and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Fiber Manu- 
facturers, is prominently mentioned as a 
candidate for the Congressional nom- 
ination on the Republican ticket in 
the 13th Massachusetts District as a 
successor to William H, Carter. An- 
other possible candidate is Thomas O 
Marvin, secretary of the Home Market 
Club, Boston. Congressman Carter is 
general manager of the William Carter 
Co., knit goods manufacturers, Need- 
ham Heights, Mass. 

William Drake, representative of Wil- 
liam Gaunt, wool dealer, Bradford, Eng- 
land, has been a visitor in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, recently, on an- 
other of his several visits to this coun- 
try. Mr. Drake came from Canada, 
where he had landed, and has now re- 
turned to that country, and expects to 
sail shortly for England. 


Clarence E. Mason, who recently 
opened a yarn selling agency in Phila- 
delphia, is making a business trip 
through the South, and was in Green- 
ville, S. C., the first of this week, Mr. 
Mason reports that the outlook for busi- 
ness is very encouraging and that his 
new connections are proving very satis- 
factory. 

J. D. Moodie, sales manager of J. R. 
Moodie & Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, Canada, 
manufacturers of underwear, has been 
spending some time at Atlantic City, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Moodie. He re- 
cently took advantage of the opportunity 
to call upon a number of his friends in 


the Philadelphia trade. 


William A. Campbell, Philadelphia 
representative of G. Robison & Co., 
New York, dealers in fine cotton and 
mercerized yarns, also artificial silk, 
has been assigned to Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia, having been called into military 
service. 

Cason J. Calloway, manager of the 
Valley Waste Mills, La Grange, Ga., has 
enlisted in the Navy, and is stationed in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Callaway is the 
only son of Fuller E. Callaway, who is 
head of a large group of cotton mills in 
Georgia, and president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

Walter Buck has been appointed man- 
ager of the Fitwell Knitting Co., Co 
hoes, N, Y., succeeding E. O. Boli, who 
resigned to take a position in Boston. 
Before leaving the plant, Mr. Boli was 
presented with a gold watch case and 
umbrella by the employes. 

Everett N. Slade has been elected 
president of the board of directors of 
the Laurel Lake Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
succeeding the late Joseph H. Bowen. 














OSCAR H. BIEG AND HIS 80-POUND TARPON 


Oscar H. Bieg, the well-known rep- 
resentative of Franklin D’Olier & Co., 
cotton yarns, Philadelphia, and presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Cotton Yarn 
Salesman’s Association, has just re- 
turned from a successful fishing trip 
to St. Petersburg, Fla., where he at- 
tained the height of his ambition in 
landing a tarpon. 

Albert Tate Smith, lately Manager of 
the R. U. V. Company, 50 Broad street, 
New York City, has returned to The 
Permutit Company, with which he was 
formerly connected, to take the position 
of assistant manager of sales. Mr. 
Smith is widely known in the water 
purification field and has many friends 
who will be glad that he has such an 
important position with the progressive 
“ Permutit ” selling organization which 
is rapidly extending “ Permutit” activ- 
ities in many fields. 

A. G. Baker, assistant superintendent 
of the nainsook department at the Black 
Cat Textiles Co., Bennington, Vt., has 
resigned and gone to Fairfield, Ill., from 
where he is to enter the U. S. army. 

William Naismith, manager of the 
Scotia Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. 
I., is chairman of the Liberty Loan 
Committee of that city. He reports 
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every employe of the Scotia Mills as 


having subscribed. 

Joseph E. Graham has been appointed 
night superintendent of the dyeing and 
finishing department of the United 
States Worsted Co., Lawrence, Mass 
Mr. Graham was for twelve years em 
ployed by Strong Hewat & Co., North 
Adams, Mass. 


Byron Benson, formerly with the 
Berkshire Cotton Manufacturing Co., 
Adams, Mass., has been appointed super 
intendent of the Hebron Manufacturing 
Co., Hebronville, Mass 


Daniel H. Kelly, who has been super 
intendent of the Waterford, N. Y., plant 
of the Wynantskill Knitting Co., for the 
past three years, has severed his conne« 
tion with that company and has accepted 
a position with a large textile concern 
at Laconia, N. H. Mr. Kelly has as- 
sumed his new duties and has taken up 
his residence at Laconia. 


William Mitchell, who has been as- 
sistant superintendent of the plant of 
the Waterford (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
for several years, has resigned his posi 
tion and has enlisted in the naval re 
serve. Mr. Mitchell is also secretary of 
the company, and is one of the most 
popular of the younger textile men in 
Waterford and Cohoes. 


When the Liberty coach and ball ar 
rived at Valatie, N. Y., last week on the 
way to New York, they were greeted by 
an enthusiastic demonstration, in which 
William A. Harder, president of the 
Rensselaer & Valatie Mills, took an ac- 
tive part as chairman of the publicity 
committee. During the demonstration 
every textile establishment was closed. 

As a result of a campaign conducted 
at the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., in 
which John A. Perkins, agent; James 
A. Garvin, superintendent, and other of- 
ficials, took active part, the employes of 
the mills have subscribed for over 
$25,000 worth of the third Liberty Loan 
bonds. 


Frank G. Bell, Jr., for several years 
with the Atlanta office of the American 
Moistening Co., has enlisted as a pri 
vate in the field artillery service. Mr 
3ell was offered a commission in the 
non-fighting branch of the service, but 
refused it, saying he preferred to se« 
active service in France, 

T. M. McIntyre has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., and has been succeeded by W. R. 
Tattersall, formerly superintendent of 
the Gaffney (S. C.) Manufacturing Co 

The Duncan Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
have added a gold star to their service 
flag, in memory of one of its employes, 
James Edward Kirkpatrick, who was a 
member of the naval crew on the Lake 
Moor, an American steamer, and lost 
his life when this vessel was sunk by a 
submarine in European waters, April 


11th. 


Arthur Raymond has been appointed 
overseer of weaving at the Chase Mills, 
of the American Woolen Co., Webster, 
Mass. He succeeds his father, F. S. 
Raymond, who has been overseer of the 
department for many years, and who is 
retiring from active work. The young 
Mr. Raymond was assistant to his father 
for several years. 


William J. Busiel, an overseer at the 
Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N. H., has re- 
signed to enter the Government service 
as an inspector of knit goods. 








Paul Hildreth has resigned as second 
hand at the Manomet Mills, New Bed 
ford, Mass., to becom verseer OI 
spinning, spooling and warpit 
Clinton Mills, Woonsocket, R 

Harry Drake, overseer of fin 
the Cleveland (Tenn.) W I S, 
has severed his connection with the 
company 

Everett A. Wilkinson hi: 
position as overseer of dyei 
Lonsdal (R I.) Co He < 


trom Sidney, N. \ , having 
ly with Julius Kayser & ¢ 


Albert Quinton has accepted a p 
tion as overseer OL Weavil I 
Nashua (N. H.) Manutacturi ( 
succeeding the late William Eat 

Gordon Parker has accepted a posi 
tion as finisher for the Dalton (Ga 


Hosiery Mills. He comes from Ro 
ville, Ga. 

Cornelius Hamill, overse¢ fw 
ing for the Langford Worsted Mi 
Providence, R. 1, has sever: 
nection with the company 


Matthew A. Bingham, for un 
of years overseer of! carding for the 
Central Mills Co., Southbridge, M 


has resigned his position with tl m 
pany 


Thomas Robinson has been appointed 
overseer of dressing and spooling for 
the Newmarket (N. H.) Manufacturing 
Co. He was formerly employed at 


Fitchburg, Mass., but later with the 


> T 


Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. I 


Arthur Davido, for some time with 
Cheney Bros., South Manchester, Conn 
has resigned to become superintendent 
of a woolen mill in Massachusetts. 


Franklin L. Hathaway, overseer of 
carding at the No. 3 Manomet Mill, of 
this city, was instantly electrocuted last 
week when he jumped up from the 
shipping platform and grasped two over- 
head rails of the electric loading ap 
paratus. Four doctors and the pulm 
tor were requisitioned 


Samuel Fairhurst, overseer of card 
ing at the Foster Spinning Co., Fall 
River, Mass., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the plant, succeeding 
Charles E. Brady, who, as recently noted 
in these columns, has become superin 
tendent of the Lincoln Manufacturing 
Co., of Fall River. 


Silas Rooney, overseer of carding at 
the Warren (R. I.) Manufacturing Co., 
has resigned to accept 1 position il 
Adams, Mass 

Joshua B. Curtis has accepted a p 


sition as overseer of dyeing for Alex 


ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonk 
ers, N. Y. He comes from Peace Dale 
R. 1. 


Everett H. Walker has accepted a po 
sition as second hand in the twisting 
department for the Newmarket (N. H.) 
Manufacturing Co. He was formerly 
employed by the Amoskeag Manufa 
turing Co., Manchester, N. H 


Joseph H. Parent, a second hand at 
the Acadia Mills, Lawrence, Mass., who 
left last Monday for Camp Devens, 
Ayer, Mass., was presented with a mili- 
tary toilet case and a wrist-watch by 
the employes of his department. Over- 
seer Robert Hill made the presentation. 


William Wilding has been appointed 
master mechanic at the Hansaloe Manu- 
facturing Co., Valley Falls, R. 1., to suc- 
ceed Elias Kershaw. 
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Features of Sixth National Textile Exhibition 


I’ takes a mighty big show to make 
self-satished New York 


sit up and 
Sixth National Tex- 
tile Exhibition with over 300 individual 
exhibitors, 


take notice, but the 
representing every phase of 
ie country’s second largest 


material to the 


industry 
om the raw finished 
, is a mighty big show and by 
f the week it had New Yorkers 
ito the Central Palace 
nt 
f exhibitors, 
point of 
novelty 


in amount of 
attendance 
and interest of 
yf the Textile Ex- 

Inc., is by far the 

ost important ever held; 
valent to saying that it is 
exhibition of textile machin- 
and products ever held in 
yf this or any other country. 
htting celebration of the 
of the Textile Exhib- 
rs’ Association, Inc., which was 
fall of 1908. The 
exhibition utilized on 
loors of the Grand Central 
third greater than 
that occupied by the association for its 
last show Mechanics’ Building, 
The attendance of both mill 
men and the general public promises to 
| r triple that of the last 

w. The joint convention of 

tional and American 


and 


forms a 
nth anniversary) 
organized in the 
amount of space 


about a 


Boston 


Associations 

on Manufacturers is largely re- 

ble for the unusual number of 

men present and the last three days 

his week will be the 
tor thi ] . 


I niS Class OT visitors 


banner days 
Many southern 
in on Monday and 
Tuesday, but it was not until Wednes- 
large attendanc« 
manufacturers 


manufacturers came 


re Was a 


Y OF EXHIBITS 


show was there dis- 
variety of textile 

supplies and products, and 
interesting features of the present 
are decided novelties to those who 


been attending 


large 


these exhibitions 
ars It has long 
the association to 
hibitions cover the fabric as 
machinery and_ supply 
the industry, but this is the 
at this feature 
rporated in the show v 


manner 


has been 
in adequate 
fourth floor 
ition devoted almost entirely 
wool, silk and 
but many of these and other 
displayed in the 


Not onlv was tl 


in cotton, 


latest 
unique 
fabric exhibits 
of the marked 
made in con- 
and such 
very manufacturer to be 
Made in U. S. A.” mark, 
irom repre- 


at a 


as been 


designing, was 


being fully 
the progress that 
since the war 
final week of the show 
better demonstration of 
facturers and selling 
uses of this feature of the exhibition, 
whether the fabric 
a permanent and larger 

feature of ex! 


hibitions 


has been 


country 


the 


will de 
section is to be 


and termine 


THE DOMESTIC DYESTUFF INDUSTRY 


Another novel feature of the show, 
and one that fittingly typified the prog- 
ress and increasing independence of 
domestic industry was the numerous 
exhibits of domestic dyestuff manufac- 
turers. Practically all of the leading 


Most Important Display of Machinery Sup- 
plies and Fabrics Proves Most Comprehensive 


manufacturers were represented, several 
of them with collections considerably 
larger than were shown at the chemical 
show last fall in the same building. 
Particularly noteworthy were the ex- 
hibits of the National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co., Marden, Orth & Hastings, The 
\merican Dyewood Co., Frank 
ingway, Inc. 


Hem- 
These firms not only had 
displays, but also had what 
might be termed working exhibits, giv- 
ing visual tests of their colors. Many 
of the other dyestuff concerns showed 
colors that were equally notable in them- 
selves, and some like the Duponts were 
satisfied with booths where they could 
meet their friends. It is unfortunate 
that this and other features of the ex- 
hibition could not be grouped together 
on one floor, thus making it easier for 
manufacturers to find and study special- 
ized lines, and also making a more im- 
pressive demonstration of each class of 
products. The exhibit of the Color 
Card Association was a notable feature 
of the dyestuff department, but was 
hardly a faithful reflection of the wide 
variety of shades and colors that can 
be produced from domestic dyes, be- 
cause their exhibit reflected their effort 
to co-operate with the Government in 
curtailing the number of and 
shades used. A noteworthy feature of 
this exhibit was the use of distinctively 
American names for the 
standard shades 


extensive 


colors 


various 


EXHIBIT OF 
It was 


LARGEST TEXTILE BUYER 

that the largest indi- 
vidual buyer of textiles in this country, 
if not in the world, 


fitting 


should have made 
a large and interesting display of his 
requirements and of the use to which 
his textile purchases are put: We refer 
to our Uncle Samuel. Particularly in- 
teresting were the displays of the Army 
Quartermasters Department and _ the 
Ordnance Department. Those of the 
Navy and the Medical Corps displayed 
only made-up garments and articles in 
which textiles are used, while the two 
first-named departments showed stand- 
ard samples and specifications, together 
with a few samples of 
uniforms. One 
features of the 
Quartermaster’s 
voted to the 


foreign army 
of the most interesting 
exhibit of the 
Department was de- 
methods used by the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cotton 
duck for its waterproof and mildew 
proof The largest Govern- 
ment exhibit was that of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic 
the Department of Commerce which 
displayed a variety of fabrics and gar- 
ments representing the textile needs of 
practically all important export markets. 
The Bureau of Markets of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture devoted its 
to an exhibit of cotton 
sumably designed to 
of its 


Army 


testing 


qualities 


Commerce of 


space 
samples, pre- 
extend the 
standard 


scope 
samples of 
these included many of 
that are being raised 
in Arizona California, and also 
tentative samples of tinged and stained 
cotton It should be stated that the 
Government’s f fabrics was 


present 
cotton ; 
the new 


white 
cottons 
and 


exhibit of 
supplemented by several of the fabric 
exhibits of manufacturers, notably that 
of the American Woolen Co. There is 
hardly a manufacturer of Government 
goods who will not be well repaid by a 
careful study of the textile exhibit 
made by our Uncle Samuel 


At the time the present exhibition 
was planned, nearly a year ago, it was 
designed particularly to appeal to 
foreign buyers, especially those of Soutn 
America and the Far East, who had 
been cut off by the war from English 
and German supplies and who had been 
making important demands upon this 
country. It was hoped that this exhibi- 
tion would anticipate the close of the 
war by only a short period. That hope 
is still uppermost in the minds of 
everyone, but it is now recognized that 
it was a bit premature and that this 
country has a big job to do in Europe 
before its hopes become actualities. 
Most of the exhibits of the large ma- 
chinery builders 
appeal, in part at least, to foreign 
buyers There have been compara- 
tively few foreign mill men present thus 
far, but they and the representatives of 
export houses have been loud in their 
praise of the superior quality and finish 
of the machinery shown. As previously 
noted, there was a greater variety of 
wool and knit goods machinery dis- 
played than ever before, and we believe 
that the same is true of the 
machinery exhibits. That the number 
of new machines and_ attachments 
should have been smaller than at some 
previous shows is not surprising, in 
view of the fact that nearly every shop 
has been pushed to full capacity to 
meet the large domestic demand and 
the steadily increasing foreign buying. 
There are few builders, however, who 
do not show some important new 
attachments or refinements in the con- 
struction and finish of their machines. 
Nearly all of the important builders of 
woolen and worsted machinery was rep- 
resented at the show, including the 
Davis & Furber Machine Co., George 
S. Harwood & Sons, Whitin Machine 
Works, Saco-Lowell Shops and John- 
son & Bassett. Leading builders of 
knitting machinery are also alive to the 
broadening scope of these exhibitions, 
being represented by Scott & Williams, 
Inc., Leighton Machine Co., Max 
Nydegger and others, 


were designed to 


cotton 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS 


The side entrance on 46th street was 
the one used by a majority of manufac- 
turers this week, because it was nearest 
to convention headquarters at the Ho- 
tel Biltmore, and they, therefore, missed 
the more impressive main entrance 
from Lexington avenue. Coming up 
the broad steps from the latter visitors 
were greeted by the bleating of sheep, 
two small pens of these animals flank- 
ing the entrance, and were presumably 
designed to emphasize the need of 
“more sheep, more wool.” At all 
events, no cotton plants or silk worms 
were visible, although plenty of cotton 
talk was heard wherever manufacturers 
gathered. The bleating of the sheep 
was quickly blended with the crash of 
looms and mules, the hum of spindles 
and the grinding of innumerable gears, 
and as one reached the level of the first 
exhibition floor a strikingly impressive 
blending of machinery, handsome Co- 
rinthian columns surrounding the cen- 
tral rotunda and a blaze of flags and 
bunting was disclosed. The Davis & 
Furber exhibit in the immediate fore- 
ground had plain railings and was prac- 
tically devoid of decorations, but the 
large exhibits of Crompton & Knowles 


in the rear, of the Draper Corporatio 
and the Universal Winding Co, on th 
right, and of the Stafford Co. on th 
left, were simply, but handsomely deco 
rated and made a picture that was 
fitting introduction to the big show 
Wide aisles on this and the other floors 
made it easy to accommodate larg: 
crowds of spectators, but also camou 
flaged the latter so that 10,000 visitors 
scattered over the four floors, made mn 
more impression than half that number 
when crowded into the narrow aisles 
of the Mechanics Building, Boston, o1 
the new exhibition building in Green 
ville, S. C. Because of the large num 
ber of massive pillars supporting the 
floors it was impossible to stand in any 
part of the halls and get a bird’s-ey: 
view of many exhibits; to visualize th« 
show it was necessary to traverse every 
aisle of every floor, and for this reason 
the rest-corners maintained by most oi 
the exhibitors were well patronized 
The general plan of exhibits on the 
various floors was very similar, except 
for the fact that the space on the 
second and third floors was broken by 
open courts, designed to give light and 
ventilation to the floors below. Thi 
low studding of all but the first floor 
restricted attempts at elaborate deco 
ration to the latter department, but 
despite this handicap several of the 
decorative effects on the upper floors 
were noteworthy. 


Although at this writing it is difficult 
if not impossible to forecast the pe- 
cuniary benefits of the exhibit, there 
were many who expressed themselves 
as gratified at the interest which was 
being shown by possible buyers of ma- 
chinery and supplies. It is not the pol- 
icy of the majority of exhibitors at such 
a show to make an active canvass for 
orders and this attitude was particu- 
larly emphasized at the current exhi 
bition by the inability of manufacturers 
to accept additional business or to prom- 
ise satisfactory delivery. Nevertheless 
the fact that it was possible to meet 
with those who at a more opportune 
time might become customers was re- 
garded as an opportunity not to be light- 
ly considered. 


This form of advertising like many 
others does not always yield direct con- 
crete results. In fact, its value may not 
be currently apparent, and yet may be 
found to lead eventually to business re- 
lations that were both unexpected and 
profitable. Besides it was another illus- 
tration of the value of the get-together 
spirit which dominated the convention 
of the manufacturers’ associations and 
was fostered at the exhibition. 


As indicated the sold-ahead condition 
of machinery manufacturers was a 
hindrance to the active purchasing of 
their product, but it was a matter of 
general comment that where shipments 
were possible in a satisfactory manner 
there was little difficulty in the matter 
of price. While the cotton goods in- 
dustry is not expanding largely at the 
present time, for very obvious reasons, 
yet the pressure upon existing ma- 
chinery, owing to the demands of the 
Government as well as the civilian trade, 
emphasizes in the minds of fabric manu- 
facturers the necessity of keeping their 
equipment up to its highest possible 
efficiency. The acuteness of labor short- 
age calls for the greatest possible prod- 
uct from each specific machine and for 
this reason the orders taken and the in- 
quiries received were for replacements 
more than for new machines. 
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{E precedent inaugurated last year 

{ by the National Association of 
icting group discussions was re- 

d as of sufficient interest and suc- 

to repeat it at the combined con- 
on of the American and National 
ciations held this week. It is evi 
this feature of association meet- 
has come to be regarded by the 
ibers as an integral part of the con- 
tion. This fact was proven at the 
ent convention by the very repre- 
tative character of the audiences in 
ndance. It would appear as though 
difficulty of securing an attendance 
issociation meetings had been over- 
me to a large extent and while the 
yregate number of those present at 
se group discussions and participating 
the same was due in a measure to 
e presence of the combined member- 
ip, yet they demonstrated an interest 
the subjects under discussion and wil- 


Program of 


lingness to take part in the meeting that 
augurs well for a continuance of this 
plan of procedure 

It is certain that some of the most 
pressing problems to the cotton manu 
facturing industry 
topics for discussion. It was a psy- 
chological and opportune time for the 
consideration of problems of export 
business which were grouped under the 
heading of America’s Place in the 
World Trade.” Together with another 
group discussion on the labor problems 
occupying an equally important place in 
the minds of manufacturers, these two 
subjects comprised the program of 
Thursday. On Friday another vital sub 
ject was introduced for consideration 
“War Problems in Industry,” which 


were selected as 


American’s Business Session 


HE business meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ition took place at 8 p. m., Wednes- 
lay, on the nineteenth floor of the Bilt- 
ore. The meeting was called to order 
y President Callaway, who, contrary 
custom read his address, but fortu- 
ately interpolated much that was not 
the typewritten copy, and these inter- 
polations which were given in Mr. Cal- 
laway’s inimitable way added spice and 
nterest to a very able presentation of 
the situation. The address, which will 
be found in another column, © dealt 
largely with the labor problem and 
dwelt particularly upon the acuteness 
labor shortage,’ suggesting remedies 
or improvement out of the experience 
ot Mr. Callaway’s own relations to mill 
help. The native humor which charac- 
terized his extemporaneous remarks 
simply gave added emphasis to the very 
practical and effective methods that he 
is using to increase the efficiency of his 
own plants and lent force to his ad- 
vice to his fellow manufacturers to go 
and do likewise. His forms of welfare 
work were evidence of the progressive 
spirit with which he is constantly at- 
tacking manufacturing problems, and 
while much of the story of these activi- 
ties was of a personal character it nev- 
ertheless was entirely free of any ego- 
tism and calculated simply in the way 
if advice to members of the associa- 
tion 
MANUFACTURE OF “ SYNTHETIC LABOR” 
rhe principal feature that Mr. Calla- 
vay emphasized was the necessity of 
dilution of labor, or as he expressed 
t, “the manufacture of synthetic 
ibor.” He told of the increased use of 
gro help in the more elementary pro- 
sses of the mill which had proved 
lost successful through the skillful seg- 
egation of the two races sé that there 
is no conflict or competition. Owing 
the drafts upon his force of opera- 
es he found that some remedy was 
ssary and therefore replaced the 
wer skilled laborer with colored help 
vancing the white help to higher po- 
ions in the mill demanding greater 
ill. In this same line was the effort 
utilize older operatives for which 
nstant search is being made among 
farms in the vicinity of his plants, 
ering them employment of a light 
ture where they need not be depen- 
nt upon friends or relatives. In fact, 
every way utilization was made of 
facilities at hand with successful 
rt to brighten the environment of 


the operative and thus keep him satis- 
fied. <A surprising catalog of welfare 
activities was recited by Mr. Callaway, 
who has evidently carried this feature 
of mill life to.a high degree of develop- 
ment. 

ASSOCIATION'S FINANCIAL PROSPERITY 

He concluded his address with a 
statement of the financial prosperity of 
the association, congratulating the 
members and himself upon this condi 
tion and giving credit to the secretary 
and other officials and members of com- 
mittees. He stated that the association 
had a surplus in the treasury of $7,000, 
with all debts paid, including some that 
had been carried over from previous 
years. 

During the progress of Mr. Calla- 
way’s address members of the National 
Association, whose meeting was held 
concurrently with the American, who 
had started their program earlier came 
into the room and by the time it was 
concluded the hall was crowded to its 
capacity. 

Following the president's address the 
report of the secretary-treasurer was 
read by W. D. Adams, of Charlotte, 
N. C. This report gave in brief an idea 
of the increased scope of the associa- 
tion and of its activities, and while re- 
iterating the encouragement that was 
felt at the financial statement indicated 
the necessity of maintaining as well as 
increasing the financial support of the 
association by reason of the enlarging 
character of its activities. Mention 
was made of the prominent co-opera- 
tion with Government officials on mat- 
ters of national concern and the part 
which has been played by individual 
members in assisting various Govern- 
ment departments in carrying out their 
arduous work. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED 

The next order of business was the 
appointment of two committees. The 
committee on nominations consists of 
W. E. Beattie, J. A. Mandeville and 
Stuart W. Cramer. The committee on 
resolutions is composed of Thomas H. 
Rennie, J. O. White and A. W. Mc- 
Lellan. 

After announcement by Joseph New- 
burger, of Memphis, Tenn. that a 
meeting of cotton shippers and buyers 
would be held at ten o’clock on Thurs- 
day at the Cotton Exchange for consid- 
eration of rules for the purchase of 
cotton the meeting adjourned to attend 
the smoker in the grand ballroom on 
the same floor. 


Group 
Attracts Representative 


Discussions 
Audiences 


was coupled with a consideration o 
“ Research as an Aid to Industrial Eft 
ciency.” These two occupied the morn 
ing and afternoon sessions on Friday 
The outstanding feature of all these 
group discussions was the fact that thos¢ 
who led them by formal addresses were 
among the most prominent authorities in 
their line and their pronouncements re 
garding the vital 
were naturally received as carrying the 


While at cer 


number of 


questions involved 
greatest possible weight. 
tain sessions the spe ikers 
was such that the discussion from the 
floor was necessarily curtailed, never 
theless this feature proved an instructive 
and helpful adjunct to the 
Owing to the unavoidabl 

certain of the speakers, their addresses 


program 


absence of 
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tions to take part in the deliberati 

ch The gathering of th memb 
ship lso had anothe ‘ 
in that the audiences we ch s 
is to make it w h while ‘ 
of itional rrominence \ | 
Doubt! the resene ( t xt r 
hibition interfered to a ce 
with the attendane f ¢ ‘ 
day sessions, but this also had its cour 
terbalancing effect in that the au 
vere Composed more largely 
than many similar gather 


National’s Business Session 


HE opening business session of the 


National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers was called to ordet 
promptly by President Albert Farwell 


Bemis at 8 p. m. Wednesday evening, 
May 3, in one of the large parlors of 
the nineteenth floor of the Biltmor« 

There was an excellent attendance of 
representative manufacturers who a 
cepted unanimously and with little dis 
cussion the reports read by Secretary 
Wilson. 

The enlistment of many members in 
the different committees had led to a 
greater and wider spread interest in 
association work which is reflected in 
the larger attendance of manufactur- 
ers at the meeting and new life in the 
organization. Besides the “old guard,” 
which has borne for many 
burden of association work, and whos« 
presence is always noted at these meet 
ings, there were many new faces show 
ing that other men were coming fot 
ward to assist and take up the work 
which has been so faithfully carried on 
by comparatively few of the older mem- 
bers 

Never before have so many important 
problems confronted cotton manufac- 
turers as during the past year, and the 
numerous committees have devoted an 
immense amount of time and effort to 
the different tasks assigned to them 
Frequent meetings have been held, many 
journeys to New York and Washington 
have been made, and real constructive 
work of a high order has been accom- 
plished, the value of which can hardly 
be appreciated from the brief reports 
printed. 

The reports of the committees will 
be found on another page, and should 
be read attentively to give a partial con- 
ception of the important work that is 


years the 


constantly going on 
President Bemis’s 
he termed his farewell address, was full 


‘swan song,” as 


America’s Place 


HE - first group 

scheduled for nine o’clock Thurs- 
day morning in the Fern Room of the 
Biltmore. After the late session at the 
smoker the night previous, it was only 
natural that members of the association 
should be somewhat tardy in gather- 
ing. Therefore it was well after the 
appointed hour before the meeting was 
convened. At the commencement of 
the session, Thomas H. Rennie, of Pell 


discussion was 


of thouvhttiul suewestio ind ruc 
tive criticisn He poke 
hortcomings as well ichievement 
ind his suggestions on the price-fixing 
proposition were most tnterestit nd 
should receive careful consideration 
the plans which are being formulated 
The address wa listened to wit | 
attention, and many favorable ymment 
were heard from iri meml 


the convention 


Che recommendatiot1 oO the Medal 
Committee that a special medal should 
be given to Mr. Bemis as a recogni 
tion of his untiring, intelligent and su¢ 
cessful efforts in behalf of the issocia 
tion during the past two years of re 


organization was enthusiastically ap 


proved by a rising vot 
John A 
awarded the association annual medal 
for the best paper presented during the 
year. 
Treasurer Lyman’s report showed the 


Lowell, 


stevens, ot 





association's finances to be in a healthy 
condition. In addition to the individ 
members, 128 mills 
members 


ual and associate 
have enrolled as_ sustaining 
contributing over $15,000, which makes 
it possible to conduct greater activities 
of the past yeat 
Secretary Wilson's 
hardly did justice to the big volume of 
work passing through his office, and hi 
outside work at the offices of the coun 
cil in New York and Washington. He 


urged an increased sustaining member 


modest report 


ship, and the still greater co-operation ot 
all members in the work that is esse 
tial at this time 

The reports of the 
the president’s 
business of the meeting 

At the conclusion of President Bemis’ 
address the meeting adjourned soon at 
ter nine o'clock to join the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at 
the joint smoker in the ballroom 


in World Trade 


City, Ala. presided and 
Daniel J]. Danker, of Boston, who read 
the paper of Arnold S. Pearse, of Man 
chester, England, on the “Aims and 
Objects of the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners and Manu 
facturers’ Associations.” 

The address of Dr. Frank W. Taus 
sig, chairman of the Tariff Commis 
sion, was read by John S. Lawrence, of 
Boston, who also made a report on ex 


committees and 
address completed the 


introduced 
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round 
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else whe re in 
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yperation Under the 
Bill”; George A 
York, on 
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New 


‘ Providing 


M. R. REEVES 
Committee of American 
Manufacturers Association 


Foreign 


New 


Facilities for 
Daniel | 
* Our 


Our 
Douty, 
k, 71 Trade with — the 
it’; Ralph M. Odell, New York, 

America’s Prospects in the Far 
East”; J. G. White, of New York, wh 
presented a preamble and _ resolutions 
prepared by the Merchants’ Association 

n export trade; Chauncey D. Snow, of 
the Department of Commerce, who 
briefly on export possibilities, and 


Greene, New York, on the 


} 


spoke 


ae 
same subject 
address of Ernst B 


i 
not delivered owing to the 


Filsinget 

latter's 
true of the 
Halsey and 


The 
was 


absence and the 


same was 
addresses of Frederick A 
Dr. Edward E. Pratt 

In opening the subject for discussion 

Y. Cooper of Henderson, S. C., said 

‘Early in the war these associations, 
recognizing the gravity of our 
offered their 
factories to the 
Many of our 
patriot 


country s 
situation, and 
product of 


ernment 


services 
their Gov 
unreservedly. 
through a 


members, sense of 


HENRY C 
ral Arrar 
Assoc 


DEXTER 
gements Committee of National 
iation of Cotton Manufacturers 


ism, have been 


different 


with the 
Departments of the Govern- 
ment in whatever capacity they were 
called and could be of most service; 
have given their skill and 


co-operating 


free ly of 


knowledge of cotton and cotton manu- 
facturing in all of its various forms and 
constructions. 

“The products of our mill have been 
prime factors in the conduct of the 
war, and one absolutely necessary for 
the prosecution of the war to a success- 
ful conclusion, furnishing, as they do, 
large quantities of of the 
important and indispensable articles 
for the Quartermaster and Medical De- 
partments of the Army Our industry 
is closely allied with our Government 
in supplying its needs and_ require- 
ments; our members are actively par- 
ticipating in raising funds for the 
various activities of life, 
tributing to the and comfort 
of our soldiers 

“ The nation and the 
dollars of our people will not win this 
war, but an _ intelligent 
utilization of these 
strength and stability to 
ment and and 
soldiers, finally 


many most 


Army con- 


pleasure 
wealth of 


our 


and 
will 


prompt 
bring 
our Govern- 
valor to our 
victory to our 


rorces 


courage 


and 


that this is 
war. This is 
America’s war, and the victory must be 
won by American From profes- 
sional profiteering and pacificism it is 
but a short step to disloyalty. 


fully 
war—our 


“Let us now realize 


your wal my 


valor 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


ention Committee of American 
Manufacturers Association 


Cotton 


“There is no escape from the respon- 
sibility resting upon each of us in ren- 
dering to our country a most loyal, 
hearty and prompt support in her peril. 

PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION 

“Since the declaration of war there 
mutual co-operation between 
the Government, Capital and Labor and 
all of the allied interests of the coun- 
try. They have come in closer touch 
and co-operated more freely and ad- 
vantageously during the past six 
months than ever and there 
should be strenuous efforts made to 
continue these relations and kindly feel- 
ing that have sprung up from working 
for a common patriotic 
support of our The in- 
her business 


has been 


be fore, 


cause in the 
Government. 
telligence and integrity of 
and . skilled co-operating 
has placed our nation in the enviable 
position of being the leading nation in 
trade and commerce in the world. 

“In unity there is strength.” This 
combination of interests will be a 
mighty force in the preparedness of our 


men laborers 


resources, to meet the changed condi- 
tions which will confront us at the con- 
clusion of this war, and the readjust- 
ments arising therefrom 

“The splendid merchant marine we 
are placing on the seas will be adequate 


in every way to meet our oversea trade 
when peace returns. We also have in 
the Federal Reserve system and the 
Credit system resting upon it a most 
admirable means for handling in an 
adequate way the financial operations 
which our growing foreign trade will 
demand. With these advantages our 
foreign trade can be established more 
firmly and lasting than ever. By ex- 
tending liberal credit, reasonable terms 
and facilities equal to or better than 
competitors of other nations. 

“We should co-operate with our Al 
lies upon mutual and most advantageous 
and liberal terms. Sharp competition, 
both domestic and foreign, will doubt- 
less follow the signing of Peace Trea- 
ties and many perplexing problems will 
then present themselves for solution. 
These thoughts are today in the minds 
of our statesmen, financial and indus- 
trial leaders, but really and truly, gen- 
tlemen, our first thought and deter- 
mination should be to win the war. 


NEW FOREIGN RELATIONS 


“New treaties and agreements that 
have become inoperative or held in 
abeyance during the war, must be re- 
enacted. These delicate, intricate and 
tremendously responsible matters must 
be left to our Statesmen and State De- 


aie 
ates oo 
aa 


CHARLES M. HOLMES 
General Arrangements Committee of National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


partment, and care should be taken by 
them that future treaties shall be so 
safeguarded and binding that they shall 
never again be ‘scrap 
of paper.’ 

“In recruiting the army, our farms, 
factories and every other industry in 
the country have been drawn upon, and, 
more or less, disorganized by their em- 
ployes going into the army. Thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of 
these gallant fellows will return after 
the war to be re-absorbed in the civil 
life and peaceful pursuits. 

“In these brief remarks I have 
touched only upon a few of the many 
important matters claiming your atten- 
tion and directing your thought to a 
live interest in all things that pertain 
to the safety of our country and the 
progress of our commercial interest. 

“While paternalism is not desirable, 
co-operation with our Government by 
every interest of the country should be 
encouraged. 

“Gentlemen, as I stated before, the 
thought uppermost in all of our minds 
should be to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment—to co-operate with and not 
criticise our Government in Washing- 
ton. Never in the history of the world 
has so much been accomplished.” 


regarded as a 


The discussion, following Mr 
tague’s address wag decidedly anin 
Among the questions and answers 
the following: 

Mr. Beall: May I ask Mr. Mont 


a question? Our foreign compet 


EDWIN H. BAKER 

General Arrangements Committee of Nat 

Association of Cotten Manufacturers 
are combining to sell merchandis¢ 
dumping, perhaps, indthis country. 
there any protection for the America 
producer to-day to efable him to m¢ 
that situation? 

Mr. Montague: Itiis met by legis: 
tion passed one year’and a half ag 
which I referred to briefly in my 
marks, and which is known as the anti 
dumping legislation, cemprised in a si 
tion of the tariff law, by which it 
illegal for the foreigny producer to sc! 
in this country commodities at les 
price, counting cost of transportatior 
then he sells them for‘in his own cou 
try, or in any other country in Europ 
or in adjacent countries. That was 
passed when we had little export trad 
That represents the best effort whi 
the best brains working on the subject 
could then devise to protect us from 
dumping, and from the effect of their 
sending similar goods to America. W 
feel it will protect the American pr: 
ducer. 

Mr. Beall: WHaving taken that actio! 
against other countries, they must o! 


a 
J. T. BROADBENT 
Convention Committee of ‘American Cotto 
Manufacturers Asgociation 


necessity take similar action against us 

will they not? 
Mr. Montague: 
Mr. Beall: 


Yes. ¢ 
That wfil 


prevent wu 
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rough our combinations for export 
ides in making prices for our goods 
1road less than those which obtained 
this country? 

Vr. Montague: It would as far as 
er nations have anti-dumping clauses. 
hey are to be found in Canada and in 
stralia. We have no assurance of 





HENRY B. THOMPSON 


General Arrangements Committee of National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


what a foreign nation may do or not do 
with respect to laws against us; but as 
we have in the Webb bill something 
which merely gives us freedom of ac- 
tion, and as we have to extend to our- 
selves only that which will place us on 
a parity with all other nations who 
have given their nationals the right co- 
operatively to go into export trade; 
therefore I expect no retaliation. And 
as to our anti-dumping legislation, | 
presume there will be nothing as far as 
American precedents are concerned in 
foreign trade which will make that a 
subject of discussion. I do not think 
that even for foreign nations who have 
established that sort of legislation it 
will be found to interfere with Ameri- 
can export trade, as we have not done 
that to any extent, like the Germans 
had. 

Mr. Beall: 1 would like to ask about 
the working of the Webb bill. It is diffi- 


A, T. BRADLEE 


General Arrangements Committee of Nationa) 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


cult to combine for purposes of one 
department of trade, or business, with- 
out gradually getting a better spirit of 
co-operation and combining in such a 
way that it might lead to restraint of 
trade in this country. I would like to 
ask what would be the measure of test 


of an illegal combination through these 
export combinations ? 

Mr. Montague: I do not look for 
any restraint of trade in this country 
What made the Webb bill so slow in 
its passage, and what made it perhaps 
so technical, or, rather, more or less 
complex in its phraseology, was the 
strenuous and sincere effort made to 
insure that combinations in the export 
trade could be carried out without in- 
terfering with domestic trade, and these 
principles were established through the 
consideration of the measure while in 
Congress. 

Arthur H. Lowe: Suppose these four 
manufacturers did not care to compete 

Mr. Montague: 1 should say that 
might be a rather dangerous practice 
[ am not here to. either advocate or de 
fend, or establish anything, but I can 
see if it were believed by the adminis 
tration that the combination permitted 
under the export trade, which is now 
forbidden by our Anti-Trust laws with 
respect to domestic trade could be ef 
fected, that bill never would have 
You can see why. The position 
of this country has been fixed by the 
state of war; and as to our foreign pol- 
icy, we are in line with universal prac- 
tice of all nations. 

Mr. Lowe: Do you think that the 
Webb law gives to the American manu 
facturer such freedom and liberty in 
the foreign trade as the foreigner has 
under his law? 

Mr. Montague: No; it does not It 
is possible for the English manufac- 
turer to combine at home and abroad; 
and he does not need to form a sep- 
arate corporation and register it in or- 
der to have the right to combine in 
foreign trade. We do, to the extent that 
we have to have a separate corporation 
and to register it. We do not have the 
same status as foreigners. My answer 
is that the trifling impediment which 
that constitutes is infinitesimal when 
compared with the advantages we de- 
rive by complying with the Webb bill. 

Mr. Love: My question was that even 
though we have the Webb bill and put 
it into practice, have we such freedom 
in the foreign markets as the foreigner 
has, the Englishman for example? 

Mr. Montague: Yes, sir. I will say 
unequivocally that we have the same 
rights. 

Mr. Lawrence: Is not that subject to 
the approval of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Montague: No. As to what may 
be unfair competition, the mere fact 
that an export corporation has four 
times the product and four times the 
capacity and the ability to have prices 
regulated, that is not unfair competi- 
tion. I might say as an illustration of 
unfair competition that it would be 
some force of conduct by which the 
customers of this company would be 
approached and told that if they got 
every order through the parties ap 
proaching them, they would get a re- 
bate on every delivery until the other 
man was run out of business; that 
would constitute a violation of the anti- 
trust law, and then only as regards an- 
other American competitor, You are 
now working under the same law with 
respect to all your competitors here. 
That was the requirement which the 
President insisted upon, and I am not 
prepared to dispute the legitimacy of 
that requirement. 

Mr. Pierce: Mr. Chairman, is it nec- 
essary for a corporation in order to 
operate under this law to be exclusively 
in the export business? 

Mr. Montague: A corporation of this 
class must be engaged solely in export 


passed 
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trade. It cannot do any domestic busi- 
ness. Four individual companies are 
not restricted in that way They can 
manufacture or sell anywhere, but this 
corporation which they joined together 
to form must be engaged solely in the 
export trade. Any four concerns, | am 
assuming, are selling in the domestic 
market, manufacturing,: doing every 
thing else just as they are now 

Mr. Pierce: If a mill in domestic 
business, selling cotton goods, wants to 
manufacture goods for export and takes 
advantage of this bill, it must form a 
separate corporation: 

Ur. Montague: Yes, it has got to be 
a separate entity which is engaged only 
in the export trade. Any concerns en 
gaged in the domestic trade, manufac 
turing here and selling here, want to 
sell part of their products abroad, and 
that is the way they can do it. 

Wr. Bartlett: Does the bill say “ex 
port trade” and 

Ir. Montague: It defines « xport tr ide 
as being trade between the United 
States or any of its dependencies and 


‘foreign trade” 


any foreign nation 

Vr. Bartlett: What will be the effect 
of the bill on combinations for the put 
chase of raw material 

Vr. Montague That is not covered 
in any way in the bill 

Mr. Corbin: Have you taken into con 
sideration the foreign exchange situa 
tion? 

Mr. Montague: Not at all lI am 
here merely as a lawyer, more or less 
familiar with this matte 

Mr, Corbin: It has a_ tremendou 
bearing on that law 

Mr. Montague: There is nothing in 
the bill which relates to that law 
After your corporation has been formed 
you have got to solve the problem of 
foreign exchange. 

Mr. Bartlett: It is tremendously eas) 
for countries to dump on this market 
The fact that they cannot sell under th: 
price at which they sell at home would 
not be a sufficient protection. 

Mr. Montague: You mean taking int 
consideration what the rate of foreign 
exchange is? In connection with that 
dumping provision. they have to make 
an allowance for foreign exchange, they 
have to make an allowance for the cost 
of transportation, and then the question 
is, does the foreigner sell cheaper here 
than he does in his home country? And 
if after making allowance for all thos¢ 
things you find that he is doing so, then 
the law operates against him, and he is 
not only subject to fine and imprison 
ment, and his contracts can be voided, 
but there is a provision by which a 
higher rate of tariff can be enforced 
against him. i 

Daniel J. Danker: What protection 
have we from unfair competition from 
the Germans after the war? 

Mr. Montague: They are already 
working on their plans. 

Mr. Danker: Suppose they go in and 
undertake to take away our foreign 
trade? What recourse have we? 

Mr. Montague: Suppose we are in the 
Argentine? Can we prevent the Ger 
man from unfair competition? It de 
pends upon what the Argentine laws 
are. If we can ever catch the German 
in this country we can enforce our laws 
against him, but we cannot take a law 
of Congress and carry it all over the 
world and apply it to the German wher 
ever we catch him. We can only con- 
trol him by our laws where Congress 
has jurisdiction. 

Mr. Danker: Hasn't that some bear- 
ing on the threatened commercial war 
against the Allies by the Central 


Powers? 


Mr. Montague: It has, but on 
ory that the German ilready 
everything unfair that he can 
assumed that the best wa 
erican exporter to be able to n 
was to have his hands unt 
gress and have m allowed 
with other exporters, so that tl 





W H. BALDWIN 
Conventior Committe of Americar ( 
Manufacturer \ 
bined ingenuity and resources il 
c vuld be mad use ol to d teat t Aa 
man competitor 
Mr. Danker: We are in an 1 ited 


state ourselve 


Mr. Montague The very thing th 
this law means to you is, if you, sings 
handed, have been unable to meet thi 
competition, you have now the right 
combine with others to iner« ' 
resources to meet it, which, of course, 
is all that any bill could give No bil 
can create laws for a German outside 
the United States; that is obvious Phe 
most we can do is to unite our hand 


so that we can go to it 
Mr. Boedt: Mr. Chairman 
now that the American prices are not 
such that they can compete with the 
European price in a foreign market 
such as Argentine, and the Americar 
wants to reduce his price in order t 
compete and get the business that i 


upposing 





Tr. H. RENNIE 


Convention Committee of Americ 
Manufacturers Associ 





going to Europe, can he do so? 

Mr. Montague: Let me make sure 
that I understand your case. Here is a 
market for which a foreigner is fixing 
a price which if we sold at the same 
price we sold at home we could not 
meet him on, and the question is as to 
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American manufacturers 
orm an export corpo- 
then name a 
which will be below this 
As the law that can be 
[here is just this possible harm 
American 
go in and 
business, it 


whether any 
ombine t 

ration which will price 

German’s 


stands I 


there be one 
declined to 
is thereby put out of 


be that that 


law calls 


outside whx 


would be 


regarded 
dumping as 
if nobody Ss 
the German 
right und Webb-Pom 

bill. Nobody can come in and 
i complaint unless he is an Amer 
orporation American citi 
What I mean is this: 
American reduced his price 
neet the corporation. 


except 


x or an 
Supposing 
in Or 

oreign 
him to raise his price 


raise the 


price of 
hat in itself would not 
constitute any violation 
this statute 
ntague Not 
the American has to 
price on the products that he ex 
ports the net profit of the 
will be reduced unless he 
price at home. Over a short period of 
that done But speak- 
ing trom my observation—and a 
large part of my work the last ten 
vears has been in the Anti 
Trust had to look 
to the operati tf large concerns in 
trade while that 
never known 


is drawn? 
nece¢ ssarily, be 


re duce 


manufacture 
raises his 
time might be 


own 


defense of 
cases, where I have 
respect to restraint 
situation obtai have 


it to obtain 


period, 
because it wo. that 
the American acturer intended to 
e his goods aw: to the 
d charge the in at home a higher 
The rmans d it all the time, 

So when the question 

whether some 


over a very long 


ot be 


assumed 


1\V ioreigne!l 


foreign 
an anti-dumping 

lause against us, the way we might 
that we do not, so far as 
indulge in dump- 
y such extent as to make an 
anti-dumping clause against us anything 
like the peril that an anti-dumping 
y. May I clear 
ip one point that has been suggested, 
ind that is as to whether an export 
yuuld be established in New 
afraid I did not make 
that clear. This corporation, of course, 
American corporation, and it can 

in New York or any 
ng as it does not sell 
market. It 
ean that it shall necs 
mmediately orn a 
abr« 1 \ ; u 


answer 1s 


ny observation goes, 


Clause 


iS against Germany. 


orporation c 


3 ' 
K i am 


domesti does not 


ssarily have to 
selling agent 


operate to-morrow 


and keep your co-operation inactive for 
intil you finally de- 
ve. It does not 


ual place of busi 
: a get ready to put 
it there It will always be 


orporation, 


an American 
articles of 
ork or 
Latina there 


with its 


poration in Ne 


ly 


incor 
Washington 
a provision in 
that charte1 hicl gives it the 


appear 
charter ? 
No You incorpo 
lace yee 
ist a 1 l y and having done 
that you cal a al he latitude that 
any stat an give you if you simply 
register 1¢ Federal Trade Com- 
mission Then they a list of 
these 


verybody w ho is going to get 
combination which 


unusual rights of 
other people do not have. That is the 
[ that 


only purpose of r 
file somewhere a list 


will have 


gistration, so 


there will be on 


of everybody who is going to do these 
things which heretofore have 
not been permitted. 

Ralph M. Odell, of Amory, Browne & 
Co. and expert of the 
Dept. of Commerce, certain 
Far Eastern markets and the possibility 
American textile trade 
Eliot G. Mears of 
Commerce 


unusual 


formerly an 


spoke on 


of extending 
He was followed by 
the Dept. of 
Remarks of Eliot G. Mears 

Mr. Mears spoke as follows 

In the allotted to me, I 
talk to one of the 
most important phases of foreign trade 
I | extent of the 
important, at the 
and 


brief time 


connne my 
refer to the foreign 
markets. It is outset, 
for every manufacturer every ex- 
porter to have firmly fixed in his own 
foreign 
and domestic markets for cotton manu 
facturers We know that in normal 
times ou! comparatively 
small. We also know that our spindles 
are more active than ever before. This 
means that we must look for new out- 
lets, and outlets ar only to be 
found in export trade 
There is a tendency among some ex 
rters to think only of South America 


mind the exact situation as to 


exports are 


new 


RALPH M. ODELI 


eral Arrangements Committee of National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


and to forget the rest of the world. If 
I were to judge solely from articles that 
appear in an journal and 
speeches at some of our export trade 
[ should assume that prac- 
tically all of our exports went to South 
\merica. In case any of you may have 
this refer you to the re 
ports prepared by the special experts of 
the Department of Commerce Mr 
Ralph M. Odell has stated that in nor- 
mal times the total cotton goods imports 
into the Straits Settlements, Dutch East 
Indies and Siam are nearly as great as 
to all of South America. And I should 
not fail to mention British India which 
in 1914 imported over $200,000,000 worth 
[ which the United 

$190,000,000. 
wide and im- 


does not fig 


export 


conventions, 


same idea, I 


goods of 
Kingdom supplied over 
Although the market is 
portant the United States 
ure to any extent in this valuable Far 
East trade. There are many wide and 
scattered markets in the world and it is 
unfortunate if failure in any market or 
markets should deter anyone from look- 
ing elsewhere 

Of course there is no feature of our 
export trade that is more vital than the 
character of the must 
face. It is apparent that Japan, although 
small relatively in her number of spin 
dles is nevertheless taking large strides. 
We hear of England’s plans for after 
the war, yet it cannot be denied that her 


of cotton 


competition we 


activities are largely due to Germany’s 
plans and to the rumors which have 
been reaching here of the promotion of 
our large banks and corporations inter- 
ested in export trade. Foreign coun- 
tries are kept fully informed regarding 
the Webb bill. It is the old story of 
each nation failing to realize its own 
strength and at the same time becoming 
excessively alarmed over rumors reach- 
ing it from foreign countries. I believe 
that after our new merchant marine is 
on the seas, and providing a wise ex- 
port policy is adopted, then our manu- 
facturers and exporters will have at 
least an even chance in foreign world 
markets; and I believe that that is all 
that any American asks or expects. 


Remarks of J. G. White 


My being here is similarly due to the 
request of your secretary, and that re- 
quest further asking me to present the 
resolutions which I presented as a repre- 
sentative of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York at the recent annual con 
vention in Chicago of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
gentlemen who have preceded including 
the one who spoke about the opportuni- 


ties under the Webb bill and Mr. 


new 


MALCOLM D. WHITMAN 


Convention Committee of American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 


O'Reilly who spoke as to foreign credits, 
and the gentleman who has just spoken 
about possibilities in the Orient (Mr 
Douty) have all presented arguments 
in favor of the resolution that I pro- 
pose to present and ask you to consider, 
and that is that there should be a gov- 
ernmental agency which should study 
the possibilities of foreign trades, the 
best methods by which our 
and commercial organizations can be co- 
ordinated so that after the war when 
this stress of hard competition is 
actually at hand, we may be working 
under such favorable conditions as our 
own conditions will permit and will not 
be handicapped by the fact that we are 
unprepared and have given no thought 
to the subject. I suppose none of us 
have any doubt that we would be much 
better off today than before we went 
into the war if we had begun making 
preparation by getting some 
artillery and some aeroplanes and so 
on in advance; we were negligent in 
that, but that is no reason why we 
should be negligent in this other matter. 

The French and the British are mak- 
ing exceptional studies of this kind. 
The French as you all know, have 
suffered terribly in having their country 
overrun. A considerable part of their 
industrial section is in the hands of the 
enemy. A good deal of coal area and 
manufacturing area are not only over- 


resources 


some 


run but the machinery from their mai 
facturing plants has been taken aw: 
and they have very difficult problet 
to meet. They are fighting bravely 
repel the enemy from their soil, They 
working bravely to prepare for their i 
dustrial problems and foreign commer 
problems after the war. The Engli 
are establishing a $50,000,000 foreig 
bank with the active cooperation of t! 
Government. The Board of Trade h 
established certain committees of lea 
ing citizens to study toreign probler 
and to prepare for foreign commerce: 
The Germans were always exceptiona 
alert and active in this way. As pro 
ably most of you know, not only did t! 
Government foment and encourage tl 
cartels which permitted them to sell 
higher prices at home than abroad, bi 
that was actually encouraged by tl 
Governmental authorities and by tl 
Kaiser himself. 

It has never been the policy of ou 
Government to encourage foreign bus 
ness or, in fact, any business actively 
Whether the party in power has be« 
Republican or Democratic has not mat 
tered particularly, so far as co-operatio1 
in foreign trade is concerned. But it 
seems that when other nations ar 
studying, and when we must be assured 
and are certain that conditions after th 
war will be exceptional, there ought to 
be some governmental agency which 
would be studying the problems, and 
which would co-ordinate information 
which is now in Government depart 
ments. The Tariff Commission has cet 
tain information. The Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Commerce Department has certain in 
formation. The State Department has 
certain information, the Treasury De 
partment has certain information. The 
War Trade Board is another active 
newly created body. But there is no 
body which either has for its function 
and duty, the correlating of this in 
formation or which has any authority 
to ask a department for this informa 
tion. It is for that reason that the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York be- 
lieves that there should be a commis- 
sion appointed by the Government, per- 
haps by special legislation, but which 
would have authority to correlate and 
study in a broad way the possibilities 
of foreign trade after the war. 

Mr. White then read the resolutions 
of the Merchants’ Association favoring 
the creation of an Advisory Board of 
men of recognized standing in the in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial life 
of the nation, and defining their duties 
relative to collecting and analyzing facts 
and studying conditions in other coun- 
tries. Continuing, he said: 

I would suggest that if it meets with 
the approval of this convention, and if 
you think that any such commissioners 
advisable and advantageous to the for- 
eign trade of the country after the war, 
probably the most effective method of 
assisting the bringing about of such a 
course will be for you to pass some 
such resolution, redrafted as you like, 
and then for your individual members 
to use their direct acquaintance and in- 
fluence with members of Congress so 
that some such action may ultimately 
result. 

Albert Greene Duncan: I move that 
the resolutions presented by Mr. White 
be referred to the Resolution Commit- 
tee for their consideration and action. 
Motion was seconded and carried. E. 
C. Green, of Dun’s Agency, spoke briefly 
of the increasing availability of foreign 
credits, and the improved facilities for 
conducting export business. 

The session then adjourned. 
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Labor Problems Discussion 


rsHE Joint Session"for the discussion 
f “Labor Problems” brought a 
audience of manufacturers to the 
vention room promptly at 2.30 p. m., 
sday. Almost every chair was 

n by the northern and southern 
ifacturers, whosé’ vital interest in 
timely subject was rewarded by a 
irkably enlightening address by M. 
Alexander, Managing Director of 
National Indugtrial Conference 
ird. The Board’s investigations have 
made to get at fundamental facts 

n which may be based real construc- 
work in meeting the labor and 
ial question which are pressing for 
ution, hoping that 4¢me way may be 
nd to reduce the ynrest and ineffi- 





NEWELL W. TILTON 
General Arrangements Committee of National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
ciency which, added to scarcity of labor, 
is making the manufacturers’ problems 
a heavy burden to-day, and threatening 
increasing troubles as the war goes on. 

The discussion by Mr.’ Alexander and 
his fellow investigators was illustrated 
by charts showing the vital features of 
the problem and their felation to each 
ther. 

The enthusiastic and. prolonged ap- 
plause which followed Mr. Alexander's 
was evidence of the interest 
and appreciation of the audience, and 
had the time permitted,,the discussion 
which followed could have been indefi- 
nitely prolonged. 

The whole session wa$ taken up by 


address 


this discussion. Mr. Alexander, who 
was introduced by President Bemis, 
spoke as follows: 


M. W. Alexander’ Address 


My promise a few months ago to 
ketch to you the elements of the Labor 
Problem was based on an assumption 
at I could take one ‘of the many 
arts of the many labor problems 
vhich had been published by the Pro- 
ssors of Economics, and then discuss 
vith you some of its important phases. 

ith my mind at peace, k let the matter 

p until a few weeks ago, when to 
y great astonishment I? learned that 
) chart of the labor prqblem has been 
iblished. I saw some professors about 
t, and they professed that they did not 

ow, to their own amazement, of any 
art on the Labor Problém. So it was 

) to me, and I have prepared a chart 

the Labor Problem, showing what I 
msider to be the most important 

ases of the problem, and point out 
ere and there significant features, so 
at in the subsequent discussion you 
ay help me to bring thi$ chart nearer 
perfection, if, as it may be, that this 


is the first time that the elements of the 
Labor Problem have been published this 
way. Therefore, I appeal to you from 
that point of view. 

Now, first what is the Labor Prob- 
lem? As I conceive it, aside from the 
elemental object which we have in com- 
mon with animals, namely, of reproduc- 
tion and propagation of life, the chief 
object of life is work; so that we may 
produce the things with which to sus- 
tain life in ourselves and for those 
who, for one reason or another, can- 
not produce these things for them- 
selves. The relationship in this com- 
mon work of one to another, and one 
to all, creates the Labor Problem; and 
it has three aspects, a social, a political 
and an economic aspect. 

The social aspect regulates the con- 
duct of man in and to the community 
in which he lives and prospers, and out 
of which comes the common law of the 
moral or legal kind. In its political 
aspect, it relates to the position which 
each worker has toward his Govern- 
ment and to the position which the 
Government takes in supervising labor 
conditions, so that the moral and phys- 
ical fiber of ‘the community may not be 
undermined. And out of that goes the 
body of economic laws. (And, finally, it 
deals with the relationshif»of employ- 
ers, with those they manage, and that is 
wrongly called the Labor Problem. It 
should be called the employment prob- 
lem. That, I think, is the genesis of the 
labor problem, with its economic 
phases, the employment problem. 

FIVE FACTORS OF IMPORTANCE 

Taking the latter as the one which 
would interest us particularly, it seems 
there are five phases of importance: 

Labor supply, labor efficiency, labor 
remuneration, labor or working condi- 
tions, and the social conditions as far 
as they affect the workers either in the 
factories or in the mills, or indirectly. 

First: Taking the labor supply in the 
United States, we have to deal with the 
natives, and with foreigners. Foreign- 
ers may be residents of this country, 
they have been here for some years, or 
they may be recent immigrants. If 
they are recent immigrants, then immi- 
gration laws must be studied. 

And then we can divide them into 
English speaking and non-English 
speaking people. If they are English 
speaking people, then it is our duty to 
take up their education and teach them 
to express themselves in our language. 
We have to study the race character- 
istics of the foreigners, for it would 
be obviously foolish to take the Rus- 
sian Jews and expect of them good, 
high-grade mechanical work. 

In either case, whether they are Eng- 
lish speaking or not, we should put 
them all through the process of Amer- 
icanization, so they may learn and ap- 
preciate the ideals of this country and 
live and work in conformity with the 
spirit of those ideals. When the for- 
eigners have been Americanized, then 
to all intents and purposes they are on 
a parity with the American natives. 
Then, the only division is into men, 
women and minors. 

In connection with the women and 
minors we have to study the special 
labor laws relating to the hours of 
work, and the class of work they are 
to perform, and the conditions under 
which their labor is to be performed. 
Having now established the problem in 
its elements, the supply of labor in 
the United States, the next function is to 
tap that supply, to find the source of 
that supply, and these seem to be had 
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by private solicitation, and public so- 
licitation and employment bureau, and 
advertising. Advertising is in news- 
papers and in magazines; the solicita- 
tion is through correspondence and 
through our agents, employment bu- 
reaus or the other they may 
be of three types, private and commer- 
cial employment associations; the pri 
vate non-commercial may be those of 
the individual employers, or of an as- 
sociation of employers or of labor 
unions or of charitable institutions 
The public labor bureaus may be di- 
vided into Federal, State and Municipal 
Bureaus 
That now 
labor supply. 
Our next function is to 
those sources the laborers we want, and 
that selection is by examination and 
record. Examination is by interview 
and test, mental and observing them 
physically; and record is on two lines, 
namely a man with experience in a 
given line of work, we want him for 
his character in other employment, that 
will be a guide to us. His experience 
we can learn from his previous employ- 
ers, or by trial, as in the 
stenographer or a high-grade mechanic. 


source, 


gives us the source of the 


select from 


case of a 


The character from his previous em 
ployer, the recommendations he may 
bring, they will help a great deal 
These elements complete the division 


of the labor supply. 

The next step after the selection of 
the man for our employ, is to assign 
him to a job, and the assignment to the 
job is merely a part of the job of ef- 
ficiency or labor for much depends 
upon assigning him to the right job 
and watching him on the job. 

There is nothing special about as 
signing to the job. It is the connect- 
ing link between supply and efficiency 
After the fitting of men to the job, we 
must differentiate between work con- 
ditions and work methods. We must 
first introduce them into working con 


ditions by instructions that may be 
verbal or printed, in order that the 
workmen may know when working 
hours commence and when they are 


over; when pay day occurs, how he is 
is to be paid, who is his superior, and 
matters of that kind. We must in 
troduce him to the ideals of the insti 
tution, and the more pains we take at 
the beginning in introducing him to the 
ideals of the institution the less future 
trouble there is. 
WORK METHODS 

As to the work methods, we’ must 
differentiate between skilled and un 
skilled labor. If he is a skilled laborer, 
then guides and occasional instructions 
as he proceeds with the work is all we 
can do. If unskilled, we must consider 
whether he is an adult or a minor. If 
he is an adult, we can give him in- 
structions, lasting for weeks or months 
If he is a minor, we can give him a 
regular course of training, through reg- 
ular training courses and an apprentice- 
ship system. 

After we have introduced him into 
the work conditions, we must watch 
him while he is at work, and that is 
done on two lines. First, to the gen- 
eral supervision whichever a man gets 
while he is at work, and secondly, the 
keeping of records, such as records of 
attendance and his habits while at 
works and what he performs. We 
want to know when he goes to work, 
and his attitude toward the other work- 
ers and toward his superiors; and as 
to his performance, we want to know 
how well he performs his quantity of 
work and what the quality of it is. We 
want to know his accuracy and his 


speed, all to the end that we may pre 


mote, demote, transfer or discharge th 
man We promote by giving higher 
pay and transferring them to a higher 
position. We demote by lowering thx 
pay and transferring them to a low 
position. We transfer on either of the 
two conditions just outlined, or we d 
charge him. 

Where it reaches the question of pay, 


it naturally connects with the third cor 


dition, that of Remuneration 


Now, remuneration of labor can 
either along lines of wage. or upple 
mental wage The Wart can be for 


work performed, when it is piece work 
and its 


modifications, or by time spent 
such as by the day, hour or week, or it 
may be a premium system, sometimes 
called a sliding-scale system, and t 
previous system 1s based on the tim a 


man works in the performance: 

piece of work, or on the work done 
within the given time allotted to him 
\nd in either case the extra pay can be 
on a straight or differential basis. | 
der these come in the various systems 
f which you know, the Halsey System 
the Taylor System, the Gantt System, 


and Harrington System, and other vari 


ations, alk based on the condition 


The 


he had by 


time 


supplemental wage method can 


bonuses, pensions, insurance 


or profit sharing. The bonuses 
like a gift, at, Say, 
New Year’s, in the 
ployer, to the 


may 


may 


Christmas time or 


will of the em 
amount he sees t it 


assume the form of a paid vaca 


tion, a system which has been intr 


duced in industrial establishments with 


in the last few years, which I commend 
to your attention. It has been a general 
practice for men in the clerical staff to 
have a paid vacation for one or twe 
weeks. Here is a minor clerk; he is 
given a week or two vacation, without 
having particularly contributed to the 


the 
having any assurance of his loyalty that 
he would not be pulled out if he could 
get $2.00 a week 
On the other hand, you may have 
a highly skilled 
contribute largely to the profits 
which you made in your business. He 
contributed largely to the 
which you have made in your business 


success of concern; without your 


more trom some one 


1 
cise, 
iabor 


mechanic, whose 


may 


has money 
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He is valuable and loyal to you and he 
cannot be tempted away from you for 
a couple of dollars offered to him any- 
where else. You do not give him any 
vacation, and if his perfunctory mother- 
in-law dies occasionally, you give him 
half a day’s vacation and take it from 
his pay. 
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ne should be given 
must be a 


wholesome influ- 


problem 
f the whole estab- 
cerns give a week’s 
of service [ 

two years Sf rvice 
Tour years’ service 
weeks, as a maxi 
I would like to 
one system otf 
also be 


yments 


upplemental wages, either to 


sing cy g or to 
prevailing 

the ymmunity, or it may 
regularity of attendance 
a week is the regu 
man who 
regularly 
xtra wages, let us 
Nothing oft 

rtim i fat 
undertaking 


hen every 


uur hours 


cours¢ 


as proved 


upplemental wages 
pension system 
And still 


of insurance, such 
alter a 


in age 


insurance 


ears, or accide nt 


accident occurs 
account of 


unemployment, 


the falling 


L\RING 

is the pr 
deal can 
When it 


I venture 


summed up, ho r, | to say 
will be the conclusion—no profit- 
introduced seems 
in particular cases, 
people, and 
ipplicable to 
profit 
inaugurated has 


this 
sharing system so tat 
to fill the 


for a particular group ot 


bill except 


broad pr inciple 


not as 
people gent rally But every 
sharing system so tart 
concern or the 
foundation, 
yfit-share 


either the pr ts of the 


total production as its and 


the man is given his pr« in casl 


I 
or shares tT stock I n certificates, in 
with the profits made by 
the total production of 


accordanc¢ 
the concern, 01 
the concern durin; specified period 
While I hav i that I do not be 
system has been 
is capable of broad ap 
industry, | am even mort 
that our chief effort to meet 
ng unrest in industry must be 
an equitable system 
something akin to it 
greater share of the 
labor, 
going on all 


have a 
fits resulting from his which 
prompts the movement 
ver the world, where industry prevails, 


it by 


able basis we take 


some system 


and distribute 
rs according to the 
made which contri) 
At the 


that 


ngly on 


feel 
ly 


point 


we do not know any 
tel about the subject as 
here, to my mind, 


of remunera 


10ow to the work conditions 


ynditions there are a number 


and | 


only, 


hich can be cited, 


more important 


of labor, safety, sani 

ization and work 
‘Hours of Labor” we are 
with the 
many hours by 
night. We are concerned with over- 
time and holidays and with rest periods. 


concerned work period—how 


day and how many by 


a word about that: 
Germany 


Let me say To my 


introduced the 
periods in factories ten or eleven years 
I tried to 


at tnat 


knowledg« rest 
some of thx 
tume to 
but I did not find 


induce em- 
introduce it 
friendly re- 
some 


been 


the last two vears 


ant experiments 
in England, and ths 


have 
report of the 

inspector is highly instructive, 
wherever women are employed in the 
shops they find it best to give five or 
ten minute recesses, in the forenoon and 
in the afternoon, letting them 
their breath and sit up away from 
them to get up 
of the department by one 
another. It breaks up 
and the testi 
alike that the little loss 


than compensated for 


either by 
take 
the work requiring 
and walk out 
door and in by 
the monotony of work, 
mony of all is 
of time its 
in the 
Now 


into 


more 
results. 
that we are introducing women 


industry more and more, we hit 


foreign manufacturers 
with the 


the experience of 


nd others who are dealing 
problem 


SAFETY 


Under Safety, we must deal with 
safety of buildings, yard and waste, and 
the safety of tools and appliances. I 
once took your time to speak on safety, 
and you so charitable 


were so good, or 


as to give me a medal 

important 
pay enough atten- 
he tooth brush is a 
hardly known thing to many people, and 
yet modern medicine has learned to ap- 
preciate in the last few years that de 
rheumatism, and ren 


Personal hygiene is an 
matter We do not 
tion to ourselves. T 


cayed teeth cause 
der recovery from any ailment slower. 
\ boil on the leg will slower 
man has decayed teeth in his 
mouth. We should teach them the value 
of the tooth brush, and well 
known but little methods of per- 
sonal hygiene. In that they will 
increase their health, increase our pro- 
and 
expense account 


And last, 


recover 
when 


also of 
used 
wa) 
decrease our 


duction, sometimes 


organization is one of the 
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Cotton 


important elements of 
tions 


is a 


working condi- 

That deals with authority, that 
scheme of organization as to fore- 
man, superintendent and managers, to 
whom the 
port, and 


men 
from 


have to go to re- 
whom he may expect 
advancement. These are vital to him 
in his happiness, and working efficiency. 

And, finally, there is labor policy of 
Whether the concern 
maintains the open shop, or whether it 


may 


the concern 


maintains a closed shop. A closed shop 
may be closed against the union man or 
closed against the non-union man 

rhe policy of collective bargaining is 
also to be considered That does not 
always imply union recognition. It may 
be the agreement of the employer, either 
to bargain collectively with his union or 
non-union people, or through a 
committee and not through the union 

Now, the social conditions: The main 
features are education, 


shop 


recreation, 
health and general welfare 
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Now, I maintain that the employment 
problem, subdivides into five 
groups mentioned. 

To what extent should we consider 
the labor problem in its entirety, and 
deal with it in each of its important 
phases? To the end that we may secure 
a low labor turn-over. Secondly, that 
we may secure a high productivity, and 
thirdly, that we may reduce the eco- 
nomical waste to a minimum, all to the 
end that we may have contentment 
among among our working force. 

If I am right in stating, as I did in 
the beginning, work is the primary 
object of life, aside from the propaga- 
tion of the species, then I claim the goal 
of life is to so organize it that it will 
redound to our 
happiness, as 


these 


own satisfaction and 
well as for our fellow 
workers, for only when a man is happy 
in his work—and he cannot be happy in 
his work unless he is doing work which 
is suited to his environment and 
heredity—can he work to the best ad- 
vantage. The question is will he pro 
duce the largest amount of 
conditions, and the 
reduction of hours will more or less be- 
come a problem of economic considera- 
tion. So, the employment problem 
growing out of the labor problem is be- 
with all that it 
as to make labor more efficient, to put 
labor on a just and stimulating basis, 
the maintenance of work conditions 
which are conducive to the health and 
best efficiency of the worker, and 
finally, surrounding the laborer with 
social conditions which will develop the 
inherent spirit of fair mindedness, the 
willingness to pull with others, and to 
obey the orders of those, who for one 
reason or another, are in the scheme of 
things put before them, So, to surround 
the worker with such conditions, con- 
stitutes your responsibility and mine, 
both as manufacturers and as citizens; 
and if we do it with only a fair degree 
of satisfaction, we will find our reward 


work under 


given problem of 


ing studied means, so 


in the productivity and in the sati 
tion that it gives us to know ours« 
that we are doing the job for whic! 
are in this world, that we are doing 
our employ es what we are here to dk 
virtue of our better 
more fortunate 
which we have grown up. 
applause. ) 


education ot 
circumstances ut 
( Pr ( rl yT 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Flather: 1 want to speak in 
highest terms of praise of what we 
before us here. We have all seen n 
attempts at this sort of thing, but | 
sure I never saw that 
proached it before 

After getting a source of supply 
should be trained, and that is the sec: 
step in any rational modern employm 
scheme. It seems as though it will tal 
quite a little while to train us, and it wi 
take quite a long time to train thos 
associated with us on whom we depet 
to reach the employe. It will take 
long time to train the employe to reco; 
nize we are trying to carry out this sor 
of thing, to realize that we are tryir 
to carry on anything for his benefit 

Something on the line of helping | 
to educate ourselves, and how to carr) 
this out would be a logical step in fol 
lowing it up. 

But I want to ask one question, and 
that is where you assign—I suppos 
somewhere under Work Conditions 
the moral surroundings for women and 
the boys of adolescent age. That, | 
think, is perhaps one of the underlyin 
causes of the present days’ difficulties 

Mr. Alexander: You have hit upor 
a very important point in our industrial 
scheme, the management of women. You 
know what England and France, and 
to a certain extent, what Germany ha: 
done during the war, in replacing men 
by women. It runs into millions. And 
stimulated by them, and under the n 
cessity of drawing men into the mili 
tary service, we have but started to in 
troduce women into factories to a larger 
extent than heretofore. We will hav« 
to go further in that direction. Th 
National Conference Board is now en 
gaged on a study of that problem, and 
I think within six or eight weeks w« 
will be able to issue a research bulletin, 
giving interesting information, not only 
as to the extent to which they are em 
ployed, but as to the particular jobs in 
foreign countries which women now fill 
successfully, but which hitherto wer: 
only filled by men. The testimony of 
employers as far as it has been gathered 
is that women are doing very well; that 
they are usually holding their jobs as 
well or better than the men who had 
them before them. 

I have referred to special laws gov 
erning their health and morals which 
have been adopted in several states 
You may find that these laws are strict, 
but their basis is correct, and for thos 
who may be living in states where such 
laws are not in effect, it may be good 
to study the laws in some states and 
apply them voluntarily in 
roundings. 


Captain White: In connection witl 
health, it might be advisable to includ 
not occupations, but what occurs out 
side of work hours. Not infrequently 
manufacturers have been accused of 
overworking their employes, when as 
matter of fact the employes themselves 
have not taken adequate rest periods. 
In other words, the question of amuse 
ment is a very serious one, particularl) 
in large sections of population, wher« 
the temptations to long hours are very 
great, and where the inducements o1 
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living conditions at home are such 
to drive the employes out to seek 
reation elsewhere, when otherwise 
might be at home and at rest. 
Mr. Alexander: I think Captain 
tite has called attention to a very 
ticular point—namely, health condi 
s outside of the factory. I did not 
that up particularly, as one of the 
akers will take that up later. But 
ich is laid at the door of Industry, 
ch should be laid at the door of So- 
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iety. There is one example, tubercu- 
sis: those who do not know, say that 
is an occupational disease, and those 
vho do know say it is a bedroom dis 
ease. It is a house and street disease, 
ind not a disease of industry itself. 

T. H. Smith: I have a little experi- 
nee in profit sharing which may be of 
se to the meeting. We established a 

plan in our factory, of giving to men 
mly, a profit sharing certificate. The 
way we arranged it is this: 

\ man comes to our employ and he 
stays a year, perhaps, and we put to his 
redit on the books $250, and then he 
gets the profit on that $250, which the 
business renders, and at the end of six 
months if he is a worthy man, we in- 
crease it to $300, and next year $350, 
may be. By averaging it for three years 
you get a profit of 5, 6 or 8 or 10 per 
cent., whatever it may be, and we give it 
to him. 

In this way you can give a share in 
the profits to the efficient employes ac- 
ording to their merits, and no one 
need know what the other is getting. 
lt is a reward to the faithful employe 
for good work and the undeserving 
does not receive it, as he would in a 
general profit-sharing plan. 

Mr. Alexander: Mr. Smith, you have 
ited one of a number of instances in 
the profit-sharing scheme, and no doubt 
it works out to your satisfaction, but 
translate that to the General Electric 
Company, with its 80,000 employes, or 
to the United States Steel Company, 
with its 250,000 employes, and I think 
you may come to grief. I recognize 
1 number of very laudable efforts like 
this should be stimulated as they act as 
experiments; but I am still frank to 
say that I have met none applicable to 
the general condition of industry in its 
various forms. 

Mr. Wylie: Mr. Alexander, you 
touched on the possibility on the part 
£ employes not receiving the attempt 


f employers to benefit their conditions, 


graciously. I once had an experience in 
which the employes positively refused 
what seemed to others to be of benefit 
to them, and I wondered if in their 
ignorance they did ‘not receive kindly 
the attempts of the employers to ben 
efit their condition, just what should be 
done in cases of that kind? 

Mr. Alexander: Your singular expe 
rience could be matched by thousands 
of others. That is one of the discour 
aging elements in doing work for the 
benefit of employes. It grows partly 
out of ignorance, but I think still more 
out of suspicion. There is a great deal 
to be said on that point. We may have 
to introduce some form of participation 
of the employes in the management 
of the establishment. Do not be scared 
by this. It may seem radical. Sup- 
pose it is radical, what of it? If it is 
radical and right, let us have it. If it 
is radical and wrong, we do not want 
it. But because it is radical we should 
not be afraid of it. But, back in the 
working man’s mind there is a feeling 
that unless he has a share in the man- 
agement of the concern, any effort for 
proper allocation of profits, or any 
movement in his interests, cannot be 
on a just basis. And I have a suspicion, 
that he asks for participation in the 
management of the concern, that when 
he does it he does not want to deter 
mine what you should buy and how you 
should sell it, but he wants to determine 
the work conditions under which he 
should work, so this problem of par 
ticipation in the management goes only 
to one phase of it. 

I am not pronouncing judgment, but 
your question makes me throw out 
this thought, so that we may think in 
that direction. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to take 
up a little more of your time by pre- 
senting more in detail two other sub- 
jects, on very important phases. One 
is the hours of labor in their relation 
to output, and the health of workers. 
This is a very controversial subject on 
which comparatively little is known that 
is predicated on a basis of fact; and 
yet a great deal of legislation is en 
acted without a solid foundation on 
which to base it. 

The gentleman who will speak to you 
on that particular point, and who will 
make particular reference to the cot- 
ton industry, is a student of economics 
by education as well as by training. 

He is now a member of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and he 
will speak to you on the “Hours of 
Labor "—Mr. Lewis Conant. 


Address of Lewis Conant 


I would like to say first, instead of 
telling what it is about, two things that 
it is not. The investigation is not con- 
cerned with a basic work day. The 
basic work day in which overtime is 
permitted is essentially a wage problem 
and is distinct from the hours of work 
problem, Obviously, if a man should 
not work over eight hours a day or 
nine hours a day, on account of his 
health or a general public policy, it does 
not change the length of the working 
day by calling eight hours the standard 
day and calling one hour overtime. 
That, of course, is fundamental. I 
would like to make that clear. 

This investigation is not in the na- 
ture of propaganda nor to advocate any 
particular length of day. We are sim- 
ply assembling the actual experience of 
manufacturers as we find it with dif- 
ferent hours of work, whether sixty- 
six, sixty, fifty-four, fifty or forty- 
eight. 

Now coming to the problem itself, it 
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divides itself into three main features 
1. The effect of the length of the 
work day on health, 


2. Its effect on output 

3. The so-called citizenship or social 
factor; that is, regardless of the effect 
on output or on health, the rig 
worker to a reasonabk period of leis 
ure for self-development, home life 


recreation 


There is only time to touch ot 
few of the high spots in the few mi 
utes that I am going to tak« Che 
health factor, the first, is of course 
fundamental You must not. break 
down your workers unreasonably lf 
society has to pay the cost in higher 
prices of commodities, then there is 1 
escape from that. The question is, do 
hours of work affect the health of 
workers, and to what extent? They 


must obviously affect it somewhat, but 
when we come to make an extensi\ 
study of the problem, it is exceeding] 
dificult to arrive at anything that 
really satisfactory 
TUBERCULOSIS 

There is only time to take a single 
case, and that is tuberculosis From 
20 to 30 per cent of the total deaths 
among industrial workers of, say, 15 
years of age or more, in a great many 
industries are due to tuberculosis, and 
if you take particular age groups which 
correspond more nearly to the active 
productive period of life you get still 


higher percentages. That makes a 
rather bad showing on its face for in 
dustry. If you find 35 per cent. of 


deaths among your compositors or 
metal workers or painters are due to 
one single disease, there is a prima facie 
case apparently that industry is largely 
responsible 

If you turn to another side of th 
problem we find that Doctor Osler has 
aid that tuberculosis is a house dis 
ease, and the public health service, 
which is somewhat liberal in its views 
from the workers’ standpoint, at least 
finds also that tuberculosis is a diseas¢ 
that has a direct bearing upon housing 
conditions And in that connection | 
would like to cite one or two statistics 
from a Berlin study made some time 
ago, which showed that 40 per cent. of 
the cases of tuberculosis found i 
that city were among families liv 
ing in only one room; forty-two 
more were among families occupy 
ing only two rooms, and only six among 
families occupying four rooms or more 
That shows at once that. when you 
study the tuberculosis problem you have 
got to go outside the industry. I do not 
wish to be understood as trying to ab 
solve the industry from any share it 
bears of responsibility for this dread 
disease, but it is only part of the story. 
Is it the housing question? Is it the 
crowded bedroom? Somebody has said 
that the number of cases of tuberculosis 
bore a direct ratio to the number of 
inches that you raised your bedroom 
window at night. That is only gener 
alization, and like most generalizations 
is only partly true. But the statistics in 
New York and other large cities show 
clearly that there is a direct bearing be 
tween the home life and the disease 
But is it the bedroom or is it the gen 
eral standard of living, or does it come 
back to industry again in the form of 
a rather low wage, or again, is it a case 
of racial inheritance? In this country 
we find that a great many races that 
have come across from Europe are 
much more disposed to tuberculosis 
than others. There again you have to 
take other factors into consideration. 

Now I come to the second factor, the 
effect on output. Here we have an 
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Mr. Conant went on to tell of i 
vestigations made by the National In 
lustrial Conference Board in this line, 
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citing various statistics in their pub- 
lished report. He showed charts from 
which he drew the conclusion that as 
far as output is concerned the fifty-four 
hour week is somewhat below the 
period of maximum efficiency. “ Other- 
wise,” he said, “I see no reason why 
some of you Northern manufacturers 
would not be reaching out for longer 
hours, since you obviously have the mo- 
tive to do so, in order to compete for 
the best class of labor 
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Wiuiam =P. 

call to the 
se present the 
English war experience. 
war experience was 


Wuite: | 
attention ol 
quotation from 

That Eng 
not investi- 
gated until England had been at war 
and the men engaged in industry had 
long hours and under 

conditions, so that you 
hat their physical condition 
was not first class when they started 
in on hours. Then 
there is a question about the food sup 
ply, whether the food supply was as 
when this experiment 
made as at the beginning of the war. 

I have seen no mention of French war 
experience which has also been reported 
on, and as I remember, the French war 
experience controverts the English war 
experience. In other words, the French- 

1en to-day, after nearly four years of 
war, are working longer hours than the 
English and maintaining their output. I 
think that is brought about probably by 
two reasons: In the first place, the 
Frenchmen work in a different way. His 
shops are smaller, and then of course 
he has the tremendous stimulus that 
his national life is at stake, so that his 
spirit is in him and he is conserving his 
carry on the war. He means 
it, and I am sorry to say, on account 
of English pre-war training and trade- 
unionism that the English workman is 
not working to capacity. We find in 
our own in a very large degree, 
that our own workmen are not working 

capacity, and it is due to that fact 

t they have not been trained to look 
upon their something to be 
done in a patriotic way. That is one 
of the things that you have to bear in 
mind in regard to the reduction in 
hours—the spirit of your people in 
carrying on their work. 

I made a statement in the presence of 
an investigating committee in Massa 
chusetts in regard to hours of labor, 
that it was not the hours of labor that 
interfered with a man’s health—it was 
what he did outside of laboring hours ; 
and that statement was applauded by 
the men and women who are in the 
gallery listening to the testimony. I 
am very glad to have had attention 
drawn to the fact that the dust in in- 
dustry is not necessarily a promoting 
cause of tuberculosis. You cannot have 
tuberculosis unless the germ of the tu- 
bercle be present. That germ is car- 
ried just as effectively by invisible dust 
as it is by visible dust, so that when you 
have tuberculosis in any manufacturing 
establishment you will find that you have 
among your workmen people who are 
indifferent or careless in regard to their 
personal habit of spitting and that that 

tuberculosis in your es 


LAPTAIN 
ould like t 


here 


been engaged in 
very trying 


might say 


this reduction of 


adequate was 


forces to 


Cast 


work as 


is the cause of 
tablishment and not the fact that there 
is dust 
Address of Dr. Tucker 
I would like to 


und 


discuss this problem 
four subjects, and if you can fol- 
low me, because the names sometimes 
are confusing, I think you can under- 
stand it more clearly. We are dealing 
in the public health problem with the 
communicabl and you under- 
stand wha typhoid fever, tu- 
berculosis, and so on. We are dealing 
with the preventable, communicable and 
the non-preventable, communicable dis- 
of which I could give you illus- 
trations. On the other hand, we are 
dealing with the non-communicable dis- 
eases, diseases which cannot be com- 
municated from one person to another 
or carried through any intermediary 
host; they are not carried by being 
passed through any lower animal. 
We have in the non-communicable 


dise ases, 


t the y are 


eases, 


diseases, two types, the preventable and 
non-preventable. 

Communicable diseases are largely a 
matter for local community solution, 
but employers are responsible to the ex- 
tent to which they recognize local con- 
ditions and local needs and support the 
agencies charged with the responsibility 
for meeting those conditions. 

The effect of change of water supply 
from one that is bad to one that is safe 
is reflected not only in the reduction 
or elimination of water-borne diseases, 
but also in the general morbidity, and 
the mortality rate among those people 
affected by the change. The same re- 
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the commu- 
safe-guarded, 


when 
supply is 


are evidenced 


milk 


sults 
nity’s 


through control of source of supply, 

pasteurization and delivery. 
Encouragement by employers of ef- 

ficient administration by public health 


authorities shown in control of the 
spread of contagious diseases is justi- 
fiable on purely selfish economic 
grounds if on no other. 

The slogan of “Safety First” in the 
field of industrial accidents is trans- 
lated into the slogans of “ Early diag- 
nosis,” “Early treatment” and “ Quick 
recovery” in the field of industrial sick- 
ness or in the field of disabilities aris- 
ing from sickness. 

Physical examination, the detection 
of correctible physical defects and their 
early treatment, if not by a medical 
representative of the employer, then by 
physicians of the employe’s choice, are 
now so commonly practiced as to need 
no special emphasis as to their 
portance. 

At no previous period in our history 
has the importance of physical efficiency 
been so strongly emphasized as at the 
present time. The prospective drain of 
labor supply calls for greater attention 
to prevention of communicable diseases 
and a minimum loss of time from dis- 
abilities arising 
sickness Some of the 
sive employers have recognized this 
fact and have taken steps to control 
the spread of such simple conditions as 
colds and influenza and allied diseases 
through early treatment of all cases in 
the plant dispensary. The treatment is 
the simplest in the world if the cases 
are taken early and an epidemic of colds 
and influenza can be stopped or at least 
practically. eliminated in its beginning. 

Ventilation, good light, and 
sanitary facilities for personal 
liness are rapidly being given 


im- 


out of accidents and 


more progres- 


good 
clean- 
con- 


sideration by progressive employers. 

As in the fighting army, so in the 
industrial army, the captains are as- 
suming leadership and educating their 
employes to know more about the so- 
called social diseases and their preven- 
tion and cure. Disability among indus- 
trial workers results from these causes, 
the same as among soldiers, and their 
prevalence is greater among male 
workers in industry of the same age 
groups. : 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND SICKNESS 

In general, sickness is not limited to 
wage earners and is no greater among 
industrial workers than among general 
population. Sickness involves: 

First, heredity; second, ignorance; 
third, environment; fourth, vicious 
habits; fifth, physical defects. 

As a typical illustration of the results 
of heredity, let us consider a moment 
the subject of feeble mindedness. There 
are at least four feeble minded persons 
to every thousand of our population. 

Feeble-mindedness is incurable. The 
solution of the problem is in the exam- 
ination and defection of these indi- 
viduals, their segregation and treat- 
ment by well known methods. 

Since our labor supply is derived 
from our native born population of sev- 
eral generations of American born an- 
cestors, from our native born Americans 
of foreign descent or from our foreign 
emigrants, the leaders of industry be- 
come vitally concerned in the problem 
of infant mortality. We have a high 
infant mortality in this country. One- 
sixth of all the deaths in the United 
States are of infants under one year 
of age. Fifty per cent. of these deaths 
are preventable. 

In the United States Navy in 1914, 
on an examination of 74,410 applicants 
for enlistment, 76 per cent. were re- 
jected. Now, the causes of these rejec- 
tions were defects in hearing, defects 
in vision, defects in teeth, in the nose, 
in the heart, in the chest, and in the feet. 
These defects are not necessarily disab- 
ling but they interfere with industrial 
efficiency. Industry cannot be charged 
with the widespread distribution of 
these physical defects. They come about 
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in early childhood, and the period in 
which they can be corrected and pre- 
vented is during the period before the 
child enters the public schools and dur- 
ing the period while he is in the public 
schools, These deformities of mouth, 
deformities of chest, and a number of 
other deformities, including those of 
the spine and feet, could all be corrected 


before the child is twelve years of a; 
and it is seldom that much can be c 
after he has passed that period. 

Now under education I was going 
discuss this subject of tuberculosis, b 
I might make one remark which w 
probably clear the subject, and that 
this: Tuberculosis is acquired in ear 
childhood. You do not acquire it fr: 
dust, It is not acquired from inhalati: 
in any place. It is acquired in ea: 
childhood and as a rule remains late: 
The part that dust plays is that of lo 
ering resistance. 


HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


In conclusion, as I previously stat: 
the employer can co-operate in tl! 
nation-wide movement to reduce tl 
incidence of sickness and the period « 
disability arising out of ill health by 

I. Physical examination to detect 
physical defects—and suggest—remedi 
action. 

II. Proper placement of handicapp: 
workers—so as to permit of the highe: 
degree of efficiency in spite of hand 
capping disability. 

III. Co-operation between industria 
interests and public health agencies. 

IV. Educational propaganda amon 
employes. 

V. Improvement of working condi 
tions where such opportunities prese: 
themselves. 

VI. The establishment of medica 
facilities for the immediate care o! 
minor injuries and the immediate ca: 
of disabling illness. 

By such simple measures as ear! 
attention to the relief of colds and 
influenza, epidemics of these disease 
can often be averted and loss of tim 
due to such afflictions reduced to a mini 
mum. (Applause.) 


HEALTH AN INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 


Mr. ALEXANDER: The problem of 
health which would seem to be outsid 
the industrial problem is one of the high 
spots in the center of that problem, and 
reflects a great deal of what I hav: 
sketched under the employment prob 
lem. Doctor Tucker has had only 
few minutes to discuss it, but I hope h« 
has awakened in you a sufficient sens: 
of the importance of the subject, of your 
own responsibility in the matter and of 
the great amount of constructive work 
for your own good as well as the good 
of the community that you can do it 
that field. 

Now there are other very important 
things that ought to be discussed. Ther: 
is not time now; I don’t want to keep 
you much longer, otherwise I would 
like to present by someone this question 
of labor turn-over which is of such vital 
interest. Perhaps we may do that som: 
other time. 

I thank you, gentlemen, on behalf oi 
my associates and myself for the atten 
tion you have given this matter. I shall 
thank you much more from the bottom 
of my heart if you will take home for 
yourselves the lesson as employers with 
a dual responsibility, namely, to your 
stockholders for the making of profits 
and to your community for the improve 
ment of the life of the community, and. 
as I said before, in its final analysis, your 
responsibility to make the goal of work 
the contentment of all. If you will tak« 
this thought home with you, ponder it 
over and try to work it out in your own 
way, setting up thereby a group of ex- 
periments on the basis of which som«¢ 
day we will find the way out of the in- 
dustrial darkness from the economic 
standpoint in which we are now grop- 
ing, I think then the time spent today 
will not have been spent in vain. | 
thank you. (Applause). 
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War Problems Discussion 


RIDAY morning’s group discussion 
on the subject of “ War Problems in 
1e Industry ” presented some of the most 
nteresting speakers of the convention. 
he chairman was Fuller E. Callaway, 
‘resident of the American Cotton Manu- 
acturers Association, and addresses 
were delivered by Charles H. Sabin, 
President of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, whose subject was 
Adjusting Industry to the Strain of 
War Finance”; B. F. Harris, banker of 
Champaign, Ill, on “The Business Man 
nd Some of the Problems of To-day 
ind To-morrow ”; William Butterworth, 
wagon manufacturer, Moline, Ill, on 
Co-ordinating Our Industries for War 
Work,” and Arthur R. Marsh, editor of 
the Economic World, New York, on 
‘Future Problems of Credit.” 
Owing to the length of the addresses, 
the remainder of the program was con- 
tinued into the afternoon session. The 


above addresses will be found in the 
paper section of this issue. 

Before the formal opening of the ses- 
sion, the presentation of the association 
medal to John A. Stevens of Lowell, 
Mass., occurred. Daniel J. Danker, 
chairman of the Medal Committee, in 
presenting the token, declared that the 
decision of the committee had been con- 
firmed by Mr. Stevens’s valuable serv- 
ices to the industry during the year 
and since the presentation of the ad- 
dress which was the basis of the award. 

Mr. Stevens in responding brought 
out the necessity of standardization, ex- 
pressing the belief that this process can 
be carried into the standardization of 
cloth with great benefit to the industry. 
This ceremony was conducted by the 
National Association, and at its con- 
clusion the meeting was turned over to 
Mr. Callaway, who presided at the 
group discussion. 


Research as Aid to Efficiency 


mours & Co.; Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, 
Associate Director of the Mellon In- 


HE subject of the group discussion 

at the afternoon joint association 
session was “ Research as an Aid to In- 
dustrial Efficiency.” In introducing the 
subject and the speakers, Chairman Edwin 
Farnham Greene pointed out that con- 
ditions in this country had been radi- 
ally changed since the war and would 
ve still further altered by the unprece- 
lented and largely unknown conditions 
which would confront the industries of 
I! countries after the war. The pre- 
paredness of Germany at the outbreak 
f the war and her ability to overcome 
the restrictions placed upon her sources 
f supply by the embargo of her ene- 
lies was almost entirely due to the 
ighly developed research work which 
has been carried on by German scien- 
tists and chemists for many years. Eng- 
nd and France are keenly alive to this 
reat problem and if America is to hold 
ier own in the strenuous industrial race, 
‘tt only for the markets of the world, 
ut for the home markets as well, re- 
earch work in this country must be 
given a place in the plans and budgets 
{ manufacturers which it has never 
occupied before. It may frankly be 
said that the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries have as a class lagged behind 
ome other important branches of man- 
ifacture in research work, but if they 
re to maintain the place which they 
e gaining in the world markets, re- 
earch must be most seriously consid- 
red, and should be undertaken in the 
broadest way possible by the industry as 
whole through its associations. The 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
.cturers has already a committee on 
esearch which has done some prelimi- 
ary work and the inspiration of the 
plendid addresses given by some of the 
ighest authorities on research work in 
his country today at this meeting will 
ndoubtedly lead to more definite ac- 
tion in the coming year. The stories 
hat these gentlemen told of what had 
lready been accomplished by individual 
orporations as well as the wonderful 
vork carried on at the Mellon Institute 
n Pittsburgh, which has been chosen 
s a model by England and France in 
the work that they. are undertaking, are 
the best possible evidences that we have 
n this country the necessary talent and 
inderstanding of the problems to suc- 
essfully meet all the necessary require- 
nents of our industries. The four prin- 
cipal speakers were: Dr. George E. Hale, 
Chairman of the National Research 
Council; Dr. Charles L. Reese, Chemi- 
cal Director of E. I. duPont de Ne- 
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stitute, and Dr. C. E. K. Mees, Eastman 
Laboratory. 

Their addresses with the exception of 
Dr. Mees’ are printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The object of this paper, delivered in 
abridged form by Dr. Mees, who did 
not wish it reported in full at this time, 
was to suggest a specific answer to the 
problem of the executive who had be- 
come convinced of the desirability of 
establishing a research laboratory in 
connection with his business but who 
himself had had no experience in scien- 
tific work and no idea either of the 
cost of a laboratory, of how it should 
be established, or of what return he 
could expect from it. 

In order to do this a unit expenditure 
of $10,000 a year on scientific work was 
taken and the number of men, cost of 
building and equipment, and general 
plan of work for such a unit expendi- 
ture was suggested. 

The work of industrial research lab- 
oratories was then classified into divi- 
sions, and the return which might be 
expected from each class of work was 
discussed. Finally, some suggestions 
were made as to the establishment of 
research laboratories in connection with 
small businesses in which it might be 
felt that the cost of research work would 
be prohibitive. 

Following the papers the chairman 
said: 


CONVENTION GROUP DISCUSSIONS—Continued 


“We have appreciated the very thor- 
ough manner in which these subjects 
have been presented to us, and I will 
ask if anyone has any questions which 
they desire to submit to the speakers 
The committee on arrangements has 
asked several men to informally dis 
cuss this subject, but before calling on 
them I ask if anyone has any question 
to put to these interesting speakers? 
Apparently there are no questions to be 
asked and so we will proceed with the 
discussion of the subject.” 

Dr. A. Pope: I think it can be said 
that just so far as this association has 
the ability to suppress individualism, and 
to co-operate as a whole, just so far will 
it survive a useful organization. You 
will not survive in this after-the-war 
international competition unless you 
adopt the recommendation of Dr. Halk 
and establish a general research labora 
tory for the whole organization. You 
cannot compete with the research lab- 
oratories of Great Britain and other 
countries unless you do that. 

One of the functions of such a labora- 
tory is to deal with the labor problem 
and I am here merely to say briefly a 
word about that. It depends upon thre¢ 
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things; (1) equipment; (2) raw mate 
rials, and (3) labor in about that order 
you have given these subjects attention 
You have spent vast amounts of money 
in equipping your factory with the best 
machinery and then you spend less 
money in improving your supplies and 
raw materials and still less money in 
dealing with labor. 

My own interest in the labor prob- 
lem is that of a so-called housing ex- 
pert, and I ask you to consider whether 
or not you are not in need of a housing 
committee as part of the research lab- 
oratory to deal with this most serious 
of all of your problems today. You 
are facing now a very great shortage of 
labor, a shortage which will increase 
rather than decrease. You will doubt- 
less improve these conditions by the 
use more and more of automatic ma 
chinery. That will help only one prob- 
lem. You are in competition with 
many other industries, and they are 
going to bid for, and get the labor un- 
less you have this research laboratory 
and find out how best to improve this 
problem. 

I have always felt that the body of 
men composing this association have 
been among the most progressive of all 
manufacturers in this country. In fact 
they led the way in housing in the early 
manufacturing days in New England 
when they built the substantial, roomy, 
attractive little white houses through- 


out New England. I think that they 


tried to solve the problem, but they 
have failed, like all other industri 
so far. The failure has been du 


part to lack of investigation on which 
to base intelligent action. It is a very 
complicated problem involving a psycho 
analysis, if you will, of yours« . a 
then of labor; in fact if you will mak« 
these investigations, you will find a 
way to improve this preblem. So mucl 
so that the town planning which you 
are doing, not individually, but collect 
ively as an association, will result in 
better condition, for bringing the labor 
ers to your town than any other group 
has yet to accomplish. You will not 
have to enter the market and compet 
with more dollars for labor, but you will 
enter the market with a thing that will 
make life worth living, and improved 
housing and environmental condition 
that the cotton manufacturing industry 
has not known 

You see you cannot do it individually 
One man says, “I will have a beautiful 
village, and I will do what I would do 
for my son or daughter if I was plan 
ning it for them.” What does he face 
He faces competition with the manu 
facturers who say they are out for the 
dollar, but I take it if you have found 
the facts in the case you will set up a 
minimum standard of living condition 
for your labor, so that no one man can 
be a member of the association who 
fails to comply with these minimum 
standards, and when you have set these 
standards you can make it a byword in 
the land that the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers led the way to im 
proved housing conditions fos the em 
ployes of the members of the associa- 
tion. 

C. E. Skinner: Mr. Jackson found 
that he could not be present, so I came 
to at least listen, not to say very much 
I will not take much of your time. The 
research laboratory of the Westinghous« 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. has 
grown up to the engineering department ; 
rather an unusual type of organization 
It was organized as such something over 
twelve years ago, and was the outgrowth 
of what was called the experimental 
laboratory, and lately we have added a 
large building for more or less pure 
scientific research. 

It may be of interest to say that one 
small section of this research laboratory 
last year, in our accounting, in looking 
over our results, simply on the matter of 
savings, turned in about 50 per cent 
more than the total expenses of the re 
search division. That is a matter of sav 
ings, savings alone, and one of the great 
things that can be done in any industry 
is to take care of the savings. I happen 
to know that some of the research car 
ried on in the Mellon Institute has been 
along that line, and has been wonder 
fully productive, particularly where the 
industry had little or no research pre 
viously. In a large company, such as 
ours, employing 65,000 men, we have to 
deal with every branch of research. Of 
course, the electrical is a common one, 
but we find that we have occasion to em 
ploy chemists, physicists, and metallo- 
graphists. My company recertly has 
taken a munitions contract and I have 
been perfectly astonished at the research 
necessary with the manufacture of a 
high explosive shell, for example, and 
the president of our company on the com- 
pletion of some very large high explosive 
shell orders for the British Government, 
made the statement that we made good 
shells, because we knew before we 
started how the shells should be made, 
and we made these gocd shells, because 
we had an organization that could do 
things. 
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Business Meeting 


HE final business session of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers was held at 4 o’clock on Fri- 
lay afternoon. The report of the Com- 


mittee on Resolutions brought out a 


good deal of discussion, particularly 
over the resolution on price fixing. 
Some members who objected to the 


principle of price fixing and yet who 
wished to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment believed that the resolutions on 
that subject should be modified in some 
respects. It had, however, received the 
inanimous recommendation of the War 
Board Committee of the National Coun- 
cil who had given very serious consider- 
ation to it and it was therefore adopted. 

Following the acceptance of the reso- 
lutions which will be found on another 
page, the association adopted the changes 
in the by-laws in regard to election of 
officers which were proposed at the last 
meeting. These had principal reference 
to the division of the Board of Gover- 
nors into three groups elected in succes- 
sive years, each group serving three 
years, and it also provides that no di- 
rector shall be eligible for re-nomina- 
tion after having served for six years, 
until a year has elapsed. 

The list of new members proposed for 
election was a long one. It is gratifying 
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evidence of the increased interest taken 
in the association work. 

The last business of the meeting was 
the election of officers. The ticket pre- 
sented by the nominating committee was 
unanimously elected as follows: 

President, W. Frank Shove, Fall 
River, Mass. Vice-Presidents, Russell B 
Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass.; James Thom 
son, New Bedford, Mass. Directors for 
one year: Lewis Dexter, Manchester, 
N. H.; John Skinner, Easthampton, 
Mass. Directors for two years: Robert 
Blum, New York City; Charles M 
Holmes, New Bedford, Mass. Directors 
for three years: J. Arthur Atwood, 
Providence, R. I.; Charles B. Chase, Fall 
River, Mass.; Grosvenor Ely, Norwich, 
Conn. ; Frederick L. Jenckes, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; William L. Lyall, Passaic, N. J] 

The newly elected president, W. Frank 
Shove, responded to the applause and 
demands for a speech with a few grace- 
ful words of thanks and pledge of best 
efforts and service for the association 
work. Vice-President James Thomson 
also responded with a few words of ap 
preciation, <A resolution of thanks to 
the retiring officers for their faithful 
service was adopted by a rising vote and 
the meeting then stood adjourned at 5:30 
o'clock. 


Resolutions of National Association 


HE following resolutions were pre- 

sented and passed at the meeting 

of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers on Friday afternoon: 

Whereas, the Priorities Committee of 
the War Industries Board, in the list of 
essential industries, to which preference 
is to be given in the matter of supply- 
ing coal, issued by it on April 6, did not 
include the manufacture of cotton, and 

Whereas, the civilian and military 
population must depend on food and 
clothing at reasonable prices for their 
existence and comfort, and, 

Whereas, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in this country are em- 
ployed in cotton manufacture from its 
planting and cultivation to the final 
processes, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this industry, declared 
by Secretary Daniels in an address at 
the banquet of the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers on 
May 2 to be “an industry essential to 
the winning of the war,” should be put 
on the essential list by the War In- 
dustries Board, and that the officers and 
directors of the National Association be 
directed to immediately take all neces- 
Sary steps to accomplish this result. 

Whereas, our country is engaged in a 
great struggle against the most danger- 
ous enemy that has ever assailed civ- 
ilization, and 

Whereas, industrial America is called 
upon as never before to support the 
fighting line, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers pledge its 
utmost endeavors and all its resources 
to the mobilization and organization 
necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

Resolved, further, that the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
will cheerfully accept control and price 
fixing of their products, if the Admin- 
istration deems such action necessary to 
win the war. 

Resolved, further, that should such 
action be taken, the interests of the 
country will be best conserved by apply- 
ing as nearly as possible the same regu- 


lation to all industries, and to all 
branches of the industries—the pro 
ducer, the manufacturer, the jobber, 


the wholesaler and the retailer. 

Resolved, further, that the prosperity 
of Industrial America is essential to the 
financing of the war, and that any plan 
for price fixing or other control should 
rest upon the basis of such a return on 
capital invested as will continue to yield 
the necessary taxes and to provide 
funds for the purchase of the bonds re- 
quired. 

Ordered; that a copy of these Reso- 
lutions be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, the Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and to the 
Chairman of the Price Fixing Commit- 
tee. 

Whereas, the United States, with its 
Allies, is warring against the greatest 
military power in existence, and is at 
this moment in greater need than at any 
other time in its history, of the com- 
bined forces and resources of its peo- 
ple, to carry on to a successful conclu- 
sion this war in which each and every 
one of us must have a share, and 

Whereas, our Government, with the 
idea in view to distribute as nearly as 
possible the burden equally among the 
whole Nation, has deemed it expedient 
to issue War Savings and Thrift 
Stamps with a_ twofold purpose- 
First: to encourage thrift and economy 
among its people, and Second: to fur- 
nish funds to carry on the war; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that we, the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, rec- 
ognizing the great importance and bene- 
ficial effect of the War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps campaign, heartily en- 
dorse this patriotic movement, and 
pledge ourselves collectively and indi- 
vidually to co-operate and assist in its 
promotion in order to aid in reaching 
the greatest possible number of our fel- 
low citizens, and achieving the greatest 
possible results. 
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Whereas, it is the belief of your 
Committee on Resolutions that the bill 
now pending in Congress having for its 
purpose the creation of a label or sym- 
bol, which under certain restrictions 
and control by the Government may be 
placed on American designed 
either for domestic or export use, in or- 
der to be effective, must have behind 
it an enlightened and intelligent public 
opinion, your committee respectfully 
recommends that at the next meeting of 
the National Association a 
devoted to the discussion of the trade- 
mark movement in all its phases 

Whereas, The National Association 


of Cotton Manufacturers, realizing that 


goods 


session be 


America must back to the limit the 
soldiers of our Allies, as well as our 
own soldiers at the front; and 
Whereas, America and her Allies 
control over three-fourths of the raw 


cotton of the world, and cotton and its 
products are one of the most important, 
if not the most important, materials in 
the prosecution of the war; and 

Whereas, even so 
14 a New York paper, in a dispatch 
from Rome, made the statement that 
cotton is still leaking into Germany; 
be it 

Resolved, that The National Associa 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers do pledge 
themselves not to export cotton, or any 
of its products, which can in any way 
reach the nations with which we are at 
war; and be it further 

Resolved, that we upon our 
Government that they ration cotton and 
its products as follows: (1) the mili 
tary needs of our own country; (2) 
the military needs of our Allies; (3) 
the needs of neutrals for goods for the 
military equipment of our Allies; (4) 
the civilian needs of our own coun- 
try; (5) the civilian needs of our Al 
lies; (6) the civilian needs of neutrals, 
and under the latter head being abso 
lutely sure that in no way can this cot- 
ton reach our enemies. 

Whereas, it is becoming ever more 
apparent that our Nation’s success in 
the World War requires of us a much 
greater effort to produce the amount of 
munitions and supplies necessary to 
maintain the forces abroad and sustain 
the people at home; and 

Whereas, the experience of other 
warring nations and our own more lim- 
ited experience clearly prove that 
“ Business as Usual” is an erroneous 
doctrine, tending to dissipate our ma- 
terials and labor into many products 
not only not essential or helpful, but 
even injurious to the conduct of the 


April 


recently as 


urge 


war, while much needed articles are 
not produced in sufficient quantities; 
and 


Whereas, there is need of an effec 
tive education of the people to realize 
the necessity of limiting to a minimum 
the production and use of non-essential 
things, and of expanding to the utter 
most the continuous and efficient pro- 
duction of the essentials; now, there 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that this association assist 
our national government in every pos- 
sible way in its utilization of its re- 
sources of men, materials and trans- 
portation, to the end that the produc- 
tion of luxuries and non-essentials may 
be reduced as rapidly as possible and all 
such forces thus made free for the pro- 
duction and transportation of produc- 
tions essential to the prosecution of the 
war and the maintenance of our civilian 
population; and be it further 

Resolved, that we actively co-operate 
with the Federal, State and Municipal 


Governments in every effort they make 
to effectively convinces loyal citi- 
zen of the vital truth of the principles 
herein set forth 


every 


1 


Whereas, food is absolutely essential 
to the maintenance of life and owing to 
the exigencies of the war its production 
in certain parts of the worid is much 


curtailed, and 


Whereas, The transportation facilities 


of this country are verburder in 
moving things essential to the winning 
of the war; be it 

Resolved, that the National Assoc 
tion of Cotton Manufacturer recom 
mend to all its members that they make 
such arrangements as may be necessary 
to insure the largest practicable produc 
tion of food within the localities 1 
which they operate, in order that the 
mill communities may be as far as po 
sible self-supporting 

Whereas, the plant equipment avail 
able in this country for the manufacture 


oft cotton goods essential to the needs 
of our soldiers and sailors 
population is inadequate to provide suf 
ficient production, even when operatins 


and our civ1 


at maximum efficiency, and 

Whereas, it is clear from the recent 
investigation and report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board on hours 


of work as related to output and health 
of workers in the 
industry of this country, and confirmed 
by the England as con 
tained in the reports of the British Min 
istry of Munitions on hours of work 
related to output and fatigue, and a 
further confirmed by the experience of 
members of this Association, that a 
duction in the hours of work from th 
present standard in the North to fifty 
four per week not only is not required 
by the health of workers, but would r¢ 
sult in reduced output in proportion to 
the reduction in hours, and 
Whereas, there is a bill now be 
the Massachusetts legislatur« 
a reduction in working hours for women 
and minors in mills and factories from 
fifty-four to fifty per week, which would 
reduce the annual production of cotton 


cotton manutacturing 


experience ol 


as 


Tore 
requiring 


goods within the state by a present 
value of $50,000,000 (an amount suffi 
cient to pay six months’ wartime ex- 


penses of the American Red Cross, or 
to build ships enough to transport and 
maintain 100,000 American troops on the 
European battlefront) ; be it 

Resolved, that the passage of the bill 


now before the legislature of Massa 
chusetts would be a serious blow to the 
nation in its prosecution of the war, both 
in the direct curtailment of much needed 


munitions of war and civilian supplies, 
and also in its legislative influence upon 
other sections of the country; be it fur 
ther 

Resolved, that in accordance with the 
spirit of the industrial policies estab 
lished by the Council of National De 
fense and the War Board, all 
legislation involving changes in 
and other conditions of work, not clearly 
and definitely required for the public 
good of the present international emer 
gency, should be postponed for the per 
iod of the war; and be it further 


Labor 


nours 


Resolved, that copies of these reso- 
lutions be transmitted by the President 
and Board of Directors of this Associa- 
tion to the President of the United 
States and the Governor and members 
of the legislature of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 


Whereas, in the war in which we are 
engaged against Germany and her allies, 
the sacred rights of free men ‘every- 
where are at stake, and only by the utter 
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complete defeat of our enemies can 
rty and peace be made dominant and 
itinuing forces in the world; there- 
e it 
solved, that the members of the 
ional Association of Cotton Manu- 
turers, collectively and individually, 
dge themselves to the sacrifice where 
led of life, labor and means, and of 
that they love, to the end that justice 
ll reign among men and nations, and 
fish and unrighteous force be cast 
wn into the dust. 
Whereas, the National War Labor 
ard, composed of representatives of 
ployers, employes, and the public, in 
recommendations which have been 
lorsed by the President, has pro- 
ed that 
“The maximum production of all 
war industries should be maintained 
and methods of work and operation 
n the part of employers or workers 
vhich operate to delay or limit pro- 
duction or which have a tendency to 
artificially increase the cost thereof, 
should be discouraged”; and 
Whereas, certain riders have been at- 
hed to appropriation bills now pend- 
before Congress, the adoption of 
hich would prevent the employment 
reasonable and effective methods of 
reasing and maintaining the ef- 
iency of the worker, with due regard 
his health, as established by the in- 
ntrovertible evidence of government 
| private authorities; therefore be it 
‘esolved, that the legislation em- 
died in such riders would be a seri- 
interference with getting the neces- 
production for the prosecution of 


“4 


the war, and would be directly detri- 
mental to the public interest; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that copies of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted by the president 
and Board of Directors of this Asso- 
ciation to the President of the United 
States and to members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Whereas, we understand that the 
Central Empires, realizing that prepa- 
ration for peace is likely to be as im- 
portant as preparation for war, are 
making careful commercial plans for 
their trade after the war, such as will 
through collective buying secure at 
most favorable prices essential raw ma- 
terial; and 

Whereas, representatives of employ- 
ers, employes, and the public, acting as 
a War Labor Conference Committee, 
at the request of the President, have 
made recommendations covering indus- 
trial relations, which should be recog- 
nized and observed by all classes for 
the period of the war; and 

Whereas, the members of the afore- 
said Conference Committee have been 
appointed by the President as the Na- 
tional War Labor Board for the carry- 
ing out of these policies; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the National Associa 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers heartily 
commends and endorses the appoint- 
ment of this Board, pledges to it the 
earnest support of its members, 
urges all its members to support the de 
cisions of the Board and to follow out 
the policies formulated by the Board 
for the period of the war. 


and 


List of New Members 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Edwin Nelson, v.-p. 
vdelphia. 
William H. 


ue 


Eddystone Mfg. Co., 


Ritter, asst. sec, 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Chicopee 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Howard Baetjer, Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Mills, Ine., Baltimore, Md. 


John F. Bannon, Mansfield Bleachery, 
.rrowsville, Mass. 
Elliott H. Barnwell, Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Clarence BE. Benson, Booth Mfg. Co., Fair- 
iven, Mass. 

sertram H. Borden, 

New York City. 

Jefferson Borden, Jr., Fall River Bleach- 

, Fall River, Mass. 

Thomas Bradbury, Wamsutta Mills, New 
edford, Mass. 

Walter Britland, Troy Cotton & Woolen 
Manufactory, Fall River, Mass. 
Frank L. Carpenter, Davis 
ver, Mass. 

James A. Chadwick, Algonquin Printing 

Fall River, Mass. 

Wallace B. Coates, Jr., Farwell Bleachery, 
felrose, Mass, 

Gustavus W. Gladwin, 
ifg. Co., New York City. 
William H. Gray, Dedham Finishing Co., 
edham, Mass. 
Charles F, Heap, 
rchard, Mass. 
James P. Hooper, William E. Hooper & 
ns Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Frederick Jerome Hoxie, Warwick Mills, 
‘entreville, R. I. 

Joseph T. Kenney, Sharp Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Leonard Kleeb, Jr., Manomet Mills, New 
edford, Mass. 


American Printing 


Mills, Fall 


The Eddystone 


Gosnold Mills Co., 


Bernard F. McCarty, Manomet Mills 
No. 1, New Bedford, Mass. 
J. V. MeCombs, Beaver Mills, North 


\dams, Mass, 
Edward N. Morris, 
Corp., New York City. 
Eugene C. Myrick, Fiskdale Finishing Co., 
New York City. 


The Lawton Mills 





Frank I. Neild, 
Bedford, Mass. 

E. K. Nelson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Winslow Parsons, 
Works, Boston, Mass. 

H. Albert Philips, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn 

John Porteous, Lawton Miils Corp., 
field, Conn 

Patrick H. Quinn, Warwick Lace Works, 
Providence, R. I. 

Charles R. Robbins, Manomet Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Joseph Roberts, 
Bedford, Mass. 

J. Foster Smith, Naumkeag Steam Cotton 


Neild Mfg. Corp., New 
The Eddystone Mfg. Co., 
Richmond Lace 
Alb. & E. Henkels, 


Plain- 


Wamsutta Mills, New 


Co., Salem, Mass. 


Antonio Spencer, Spencer Yarn Co., 
Adamsdale, Mass. 

James A. Sullivan, Taber Mill, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Henry B. Thompson, U. 8. Finishing Co., 


New York City. 

Jabez Wilkinson, Narragansett Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Samuel F. Winsper, City Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Charles Morton, Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Henry C. Harden, Great Falls Mfg. Co., 


Somersworth, N. H. 
Joseph Dolphin, Canadian Cottons, 
Marysville, New Brunswick. 


Ltd., 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Will B. Anderson, 
Boston, Mass. 


Barber-Colman Co., 


J. L. Coon, Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 
Boston. 
Benjamin 8S. Cottrell, The G. M. Parks 


Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Charles R. Delaney, J. 8S. Young & Co., 
Hanover, Pa. 

John H. Hanaford, Boston. 

James Everett Kimball, Borne, Scrymser 
Co., New York City. 

Rodman A. Nichols, Nichols & Read, Bos- 
ton. 

John Montgomery, Woonsocket Machine 
& Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

William Clark Durant, Turner Construc- 
tion, Co., Boston. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS OF COMBINED ASSOCIATIONS—C ontinued 


American Association Business Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers followed the final joint ses 


sion of the convention Friday after 
noon. There was a good attendance of 
prominent members with President Ful- 
ler E. Callaway presiding at the final 
meeting of his administration. Before 
opening the formal program President 
Callaway called upon Dr. Charles A 
Herty, former president of the Ameri 
can Chemical Society and a Southerner 
by birth, to elaborate certain features 
of his address at the joint session in 
the afternoon. Dr. Herty 
upon his hearers the need of systematic 
and thorough development of the or 
ganic branch of chemistry in this coun 
try. He implored his hearers not to 
view this question from the narrow 
standpoint as it affected their particu- 
lar line of business, but to approach it 
in a broad-minded manner. He ex 
pressed the hope that, in addition to 
encouraging this branch of chemical re- 
search and industry during the war, they 
would see that it was given adequate 
protection to meet after-the-war com 
petition, 

At the conclusion of Dr. Herty’s talk, 
former President Thomas H. Rennie 
presented President Callaway with the 
Association medal and paid a glowing 
tribute to Mr. Callaway as a presiding 
officer and as a business man in the fol 
lowing words: “ 
granted me of presenting you with this 
medal; the medal of the retiring Presi 
dent Its fac 
your predecessors, in office, for many 
years, but in no instance has a man 
more worthy received this honorable 
distinction. To this Association you 
have given a service of immeasurable 
value, at a time when service has meant 
sacrifice; and the unanimous sentiments 
of its members are, appreciation and 
gratitude for your labors in their behalf. 

“We also desire, at this time, to con- 
gratulate you upon the success that has 
attended your efforts for the uplift and 
betterment of all conditions surround- 
ing the people employed in manufactur- 
ing enterprises, not only in your plants, 
but in your home city and state 

“The American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association is justly proud of its 
President, who, at the first call made 
by the Government for cotton goods 
responded by offering any desired part 
of his mills, organization and equipment 
for the duration of the war for the 
production of goods needed for the 
Army and Navy, being one of the first 
men in the Nation to place his plants 
and output at the service of the Gov- 
ernment at cost, the only profit desired 
being the welfare of his country. Such 
patriotic, unselfish service should serve 
as an example of what Americanism 
should mean to every man present. 

“Permit me, in closing, to express 
the hope that the Association shall long 
continue to have the benefit of your 
wise counsel and leadership in its every 
effort for greater service and useful- 
ness to its members and the industry 
that called it into being.” 

President Callaway, in response said: 
“Mr. Rennie and gentlemen, I am very 
much obliged to you. I do not deserve 
it. I feel I have done fairly well, but 
Mr. Adams has done much for the As- 
sociation. I am going to try to do bet- 
ter; that is all we can promise. This 
is our war. I do not think anybody 
deserves any special credit for doing 
what he can. I think only pleasure will 
come from it! We offered our plants 
on April 2, last year, but the part which 


impressed 


Che privilege has been 


simile has been given to 


is fitted for Government work, tor the 
duration of the 

in the winning of the war, but 
believe I have fully realized 
war means. I do not think 
us fully realizes it. This is our country, 
and it is a matter of self preservation 
for us to do what we can for the 
ernment. 
law of 


interested 
I do not 
what the 


anyone of 


war. I am 


Gov 
Self preservation is the first 
must mobilize 
and our 
tries as a unit and use them to the best 
of our abilities in winning this war, and 
we can fight each other . 
(Applause. ) 


nature, and we 


ourselves, our property indus- 


afterwards. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
The report of the Member ship Com 
mittee was then presented by Secretary 


Adams, in the absence Chairman 


Long, and was in part as follows: As 
chairman of your Membership Com 
mittee, I beg to advise that the reor 
zation plans outlined at our Washing 
ton convention last May, have moved 
forward in a gratifying manner during 
the year 

According to our reorganization plan, 
there are three classes of membership 
in our Association 

1. Active Membership, which must be 
corporate, that is, the membership is 
vested in the mill with some de nated 
official to act to! the mill yn ll 


problems arising 
2. Associate Membership S 
individual and limited to those engaged 


allied line textile in- 


which 1 


with the 


in some 
dustry 

3. Associate Corporate, which in 
cludes the firm membership of the con 
cerns who are neither weaver nor 
pinners, but who are likewise engaged 
in trades allied to the textile industry 

ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
Active membership, which had for- 


merly been on a flat rate, each manufac- 
turer, both large and small, paying a 
certain fixed sum, was changed and put 
upon a spindleage basis, our constitu- 
tion stipulating that such dues should 
not exceed $2 per thousand spindles for 
spinning-only mills and $2.50 for weav 
ing mills. By order of our Board of 
Governors, our secretary was instructed 
to collect $1 per thousand spindles from 
spinning mills and $1.50 per thousand 
from weaving mills during the past 
year. On this basis, 389 corporations, 
representing 478 mills have been en- 
rolled active members during the year 
with an aggregate spindleage of 8,611,- 
000. These mills paid into our treasury 
during the year, on the foregoing basis, 
a total of $13,538.06. : 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 

Associate membership was continued 
as previously, but the dues were in- 
creased from $10 to $20 a year. On 
this basis we enrolled 233 
members, who paid into our treasury 
during the year a total of $4,660. The 
best previous record of associate mem- 
bership was 212, with payments aggre- 
gating $2,120. 


ASSOCIATE CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 


associate 


Thirty-one associate corporate mem- 
bers were enrolled during the year, who 
paid into our Association a total of 
$2,000, making a total income from all 
sources of $21,014.09. 

There are today in the South approxi- 
mately 14,400,000 spindles, according to 
government census reports. Our mem- 
bership therefore is only two-thirds of 
the total southern spindleage. It is the 
recommendation of your Membership 
Committee that the enlargement work 
inaugurated during the past vear shall 
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The personal 
to the various mill centers proved 
productive and these should be 


ntinued vigorously. 


inued during the year to come. 
is no reason in the world why our 
iation should not have a member- 
of 12,000,000 spindles. It should be 
aim of your membership committee, 
the closest co-operation of our 
rd of Governors and our Secretary, 
ring this to pass. 
ORT OF FOREIGN TRADE COM MITTEE 
ecretary Adams was followed by D. 
Chairman of the Foreign 
ide Committee, who stated that he 
collaborated with John S. Law- 
. chairman of the similar committee 
e National Association, whose re- 
will be found upon this page. Mr. 
per briefly reviewed the work that is 
ge done by his committee, which 
rk for both the American and Na- 
nal associations has been taken over 
the Foreign Trade Committee of the 
itional Council. 


Cooper, 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 
Che report of the Legislative Commit- 
was then given extemporaneously 
Chairman Stuart W. Cramer. He 
0 gave a very interesting review of 
developments that have led up to 
consideration by the War Industries 
oard of the possible control of cotton 
manufacturers and possible price fixing 
f the same. Much of what he said has 
een published in the news columns of 
[exTILE WogLp JouRNAL during the last 
weeks and does not call for repeti- 
tion. He drew attention to the proba- 
ility that representation of the Ameri- 
an and National Associations in future 
nferences on the subject would be 
rough the War Service Committee of 
National Council. He reread the 
solution on price fixing that had been 
repared by his committee, and that he 
read at the banquet Thursday evening, 
presented to the Association for 
»ption. Without discussion 
lopted by unanimous vote. 
REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Chairman Thomas H. Rennie of the 
Committee on Resolutions presented his 
port which was unanimously adopted, 
with one exception. The latter was a 
esolution deploring the growing itiner- 
incy of cotton mill labor in the South 
and it developed an interesting discus- 
mn that waxed warm and lasted long. 
\fter the various phases of the subject 
id been thoroughly canvassed and two 
or three members had advocated the 
withdrawal of the resolution, Mr. Ren- 
e was forced to admit that the inter- 
st aroused was the only result that he 
inticipated and desired at the present 
time. The resolution was finally with- 
awn at his own suggestion, but many 
inufacturers who attended the meet- 
g have gone back home with new ideas 
the subject that are certain to bear 
neficial fruit. The other resolutions 
it were presented by Chairman Ren- 
and adopted were as follows: 
WAR PLEDGE RENEWED 
Whereas, The American Cotton 
fanufacturers’ Association in conven- 
n assembled in Washington, May 22 
d 23, 1917, pledged to the Government 
heartiest co-operation in the winning 
{ the war, and 
Whereas, It is becoming increasingly 
parent that industrial efficiency of pro- 
iction will prove the largest single fac- 
r in such achievement, 
Resolved, That the American Cotton 
inufacturers’ Association, in conven- 
m assembled, this the third day of 
lay, 1918, pledge anew its continued co- 
peration with the Administration in the 
“reat enterprise in hand and offers its 


} . 
it was 


entire service, with every facility and re- 
source at its disposal in the furtherance 
of all causes that may aid in bringing 
about a speedy and righteous conclusion 
of the war and urges its members to 
exert their utmost energies towards 
maximum production of their mills. 


FOR PROMOTION OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Whereas, Realizing that America’s 
place in world trade after the war will 
largely depend on the manner in which 
our manufacturers and exporters gener- 
ally proceed and the measure of co- 
operation rendered by the Government, 
and 

Whereas, Co-operation by the Gov- 
ernment to be effective must be sup- 
ported with accurate and full informa 
tion, counsel, etc., such as has been ac- 
corded in the past by the Department of 
Commerce, particularly through its 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, with the limited resources at its 
disposal. 

Resolved, That we urge upon Con- 
gress through our Representatives and 
Senators the vital need of strengthening 
the facilities of this department with 
generous appropriations to the end that 
the purposes of this resolution may be 
accomplished. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

W. E. Beattie, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, then presented 
his report, each nomination being voted 
upon individually and the whole ticket 
being unanimously elected, former 
President Callaway relinquishing the 
chair to the new president, Arthur J. 
Draper, president and treasurer of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., immediately following the 
latter’s election. The new vice presi- 
dent is James D. Hannett, who was ad- 
vanced from the chairmanship of the 
Board of Governors. Allen F. Johnson, 
president of the Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., was elected chair- 
man of the Board of Governors. The 
four new members elected to the Board 
are as follows: Howard Baetjer, Balti- 
more, Md.; John L. Patterson, Roan- 
oke Rapids, N. C.; H. F. Fitzgerald, 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., and George H. Lanier, 
West Point, Ga. Chas. L. Gilliland, 
treasurer of the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
Chester, Pa., re-elected to the 
Board. 


was 
ADDITIONAL BUSINESS. 


Chairman Rennie of the Resolutions 
Committee read a resolution passed by 
the National Association urging the 
War Industries Board to place cotton 
manufactures on the list of essential 
industries to which preference is to be 
given in the matter of supplying coal 
and recommended that the American 
Association adopt the same resolution, 
which was unanimously done. 

Mr. Callaway moved that a vote of 
thanks be extended to Mr. Rennie and 
his committee for their excellent work 
in preparing the resolutions adopted. A 
rising vote of thanks was accorded 
unanimously. 

W. K. Erwin moved a vote of thanks 
to Chairman Cramer of the Legislative 
Committee for his indefatigable work 
and this was promptly seconded and 
unanimously carried by a rising vote. 

Mr. Callaway spoke of the wonderful 
growth of the Association during its 
fiscal year and stated his belief that 
there could be no better time for a 
vigorous campaign designed largely to 
increase the membership, and suggested 
that each member make it his personal 
duty to obtain at least one new member 
during the coming year. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS OF COMBINED ASSOCIATIONS—Continued 


Reports of Permanent Committees 


of the 
of Cotton 


HE importance of the committee 

method of handling all Association 
matters was emphasized not only in the 
report of the National Association’s 
ten permanent committees, but also in 
each of the group discussions at the 
joint convention of the American and 
National Associations. For instance, 
the group discussion on “ America’s 
Place in World Trade” was linked up 
with the work of the National Asso 
ciation’s Committee on Foreign Trade 
The same association’s Committee on 
Labor was responsible for the group dis 
cussion on “Labor Problems,” which 
was conducted by Magnus W. Alex 
ander of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The group discussion 
on “ War Problems in Industry ” 
sented, in effect, a 


repre 
continuation and 
broadening of the conference upon this 
subject held last January in 
under the auspices of the Committee 
on Social Welfare of the National As 
sociation. The group discussion on 
“ Research as an Aid to Industrial Effi 
ciency” was suggested by the Commit 


Boston, 


tee on Industrial Research. 


Report of Foreign 


= 
INCE our last meeting six months 
ago, the control of both exports 
and imports of cotton and cotton goods 
has become more rigid and complete. 

In order to conserve shipping, cotton 
and its products are refused admission 
to the United States, which establishes 
practically a prohibition of imports. 

The export-of cotton and cotton goods 
has undergone radical readjustments 
and changes. 

Partially as a result of our associa- 
tion’s activities, we are glad to report 
that we are satisfied no cotton is now 
reaching Germany, and that the neutral 
countries of Europe have made satis- 
factory arrangements with our Govern- 
ment, such as will insure that such cot- 
ton and cotton goods as they actually 
require, will be used only for neutral 
peoples. 

Your committee appreciates that our 
industry has been greatly expanded to 
meet our war needs, and that the United 
States’ production of cotton goods is 
now probably considerably in excess of 
home peace requirements, and have 
sought in every way to encourage the in 
telligent development of a permanent 
textile trade in exports, 

Your committee has been asked to ad- 
vise on many important problems, such 
as the proper order of priority in the 
world’s rationing of cotton and cotton 
goods; the safe exportable surplus of 
cotton and cotton goods, that the needs 


National 


Association 
Manufacturers 


Through its ; 
the majority of which held monthly 
National Assoc 


permanent commiuttees 


meetings, the ition 


now organized for continuous work 
Several co-ordinating committees have 
been organized by the American Asso 
ciation, and for all work of national 
or international importance there are 
similar committees of the National 


Council, through which these subsidiary 


odies ma -operate with the Govert 





ment and other national or internati 


associations 





The days when these associations met 
once or twice a yeal and slept between 
times have been relegated to that period 
of textile association history when con 
ventions were regarded by mill men 
as an opportunity to escape routine 
work and have “a high old time.”” As 
sociation members still know how to 
enjoy themselves and the opportunitie 
were not lacking at this week’s conven 
tion, but they now have the machinery 


with which to perform important, pet 
manent to their industry, and 


of organization is 


service 
the committee form 


largely responsible for this change 


Trade Committee 


of our Government might be assured 
legislation for the creation of a “‘mad 
in U. S. A.” trade-mark, and its method 


of operation; the arrangements for th: 
importation and approval of recipients 
of British cotton, and many other mat 
ters of fundamental and real 
ance. 


import 


Your committee appreciates that ap 
proximately one-half the normal recent 
production of raw cotton must be ex 
ported either in the form of cotton or 
goods, and that its responsibilities and 
duties during the remainder of the war, 
and for a long period thereafter, will be 
such as to demand their careful 
sideration and attention. 


con- 


There are many matters of importance 
for the good of the whole industry, 
which we feel should be more carefully 
studied, that we might be prepared as 
far as possible to meet the growing 
problems of reconstruction. This study 
is not only important in the winning of 
the war, but essential if our industry is 
to do its part towards keeping the war 
won 


Joun S, Lawrence, Chairman 
RoBERT AMORY, 

FRANK J. HALE, 

FRANCIS W. FABYAN, 

Joun E. RousMANIERE, 
GERRISH MILLIKEN, 

RANDALL N. DURFEE, 


Arpert G. MASON 


Report of Committee on Statistics 


HE work of the Committee on Sta- 
tistics during the past six months 
has been primarily along two lines: 
First, the building up of an information 
bureau in which are filed items from 
textile magazines, government reports, 
and other publications, which may be 
needed for future reference; and, sec- 
ond, the preparation of reports, made in 
response to inquiries that have come to 
the committee from officers of the as- 
sociation or from organizations or indi- 
viduals outside the association. 
In order to handle this work satisfac- 
torily, the committee found it necessary 
to engage a secretary, and it secured the 


services of Alston H. Garside Mr 
Garside entered upon his duties Oct. 1 
and, during the past six months, he has 
done most of the active work of the 
committee in building up the informa- 
tion bureau and in the preparation of the 
reports that the committee has issued, 
under the guidance and direction of the 
committee. The committee, as a whole, 
has met three times, discussed the prog- 
ress already made and offered sugges- 
tions for future work. 

The first step in starting the informa- 
tion bureau was to get in touch with the 
many possible sources of information. 
The committee communicated with the 
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us departments of the state and 
ral Government, which issue re- 
containing material of value to 
n manufacturers, and had the Gov- 
ent departments regularly forward 
reports to the committee. Like- 
the committee has added a number 
xtile magazines and trade papers 
ose that the association had been 
g previously, so that now it receives 
ically all publications likely to con- 
information. that should be pre- 
ed for reference. As these publica- 
s come to hand, the committee goes 
ugh them carefully and clips all 
is which should be saved. The com- 
e has purchased a steel filing cab- 
and it files these items under ap- 
riate headings for ready reference. 
addition to filing away such facts 
me to hand from current sources, 
ommittee has made inquiries on its 
initiative along lines of general in- 
st to the industry. It has laid out a 
of subjects on which the manufac- 
rs may want information at any 
and is obtaining information on 
matters. These subjects include 
ter hours legislation, minimum 
legislation, state health insurance 
ssals, old age pensions, amendments 
vorkmen’s compensation laws, tariff, 
tion, wages, reforms in cotton hand- 
industrial research and _ technical 
ng, changes in cotton buying 
ns, supply and demand of cotton, 
ly and demand of goods. As the 
nmittee secures information on these 
ects, it files it away in the informa- 
bureau. . 
lhe eleven reports which the commit- 
has rendered during the past six 
nths were on the following sybjects: 
lhe movement of cotton by water and 
| to New England. 
otton requirements for Government 
purposes, civilian necessities, and civil- 
luxuries. 
lhe utilization of cotton waste. 
lhe number of mills, spindles, looms 
operatives, the amount of capital 
sted, and the value of the product 
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in the cotton industry of the United 
States. 

The present status of minimum wage 
legislation in the United States. 

Foreign cottons imported into the 
United States, the products made from 
each kind of foreign cotton, and the 
possibility of substituting domestic cot- 
ton for these imported cottons. 

The loss to cotton manufacturers re- 
sulting from buying cotton on gross 
weight terms and thereby paying for the 
tare at the same rate as for the cotton, 
under present market conditions. 

The number of employees in the cot- 
ton and woolen industries of New Eng- 
land. 

Expansion of the cotton industry since 
1909. 

Wages paid in New Bedford mills. 

Expansion in the cotton industry of 
the Southern states and in the Northern 
states during the last 20 years. 

Most of these reports were requested 
by officers of the National Association 
or by others for use at hearings and 
conferences before Government commit- 
tees or boards, either of the Federal 
Government at Washington, or of the 
Massachusetts legislature at Boston. 
The report on the loss to cotton manu- 
facturers, resulting from buying cotton 
on gross weight terms, was prepared by 
the committee on its own initiative, as 
this seemed to be a subject of great im- 
portance, which should be brought to 
the attention of the manufacturers. 
The report on the expansion of the cot- 
ton industry in Southern and Northern 
states was in the form of six graphic 
charts. Both of these reports just 
named have been printed and distributed 
through the trade. 


The committee plans to continue 
working during the coming year along 
the lines pursued during the last six 
months, as it seems evident that here is 
a field of valuable service to the indus- 
try at large, and to manufacturers indi- 
vidually. 

JouHn Suttivan, Chairman. 


Report of Transportation Committee 


HE members of your Transportation 
Committee have chiefly concerned 
emselves in recent months in expedit- 
the movement of cotton from the 
South to the mills of the Association, a 
rocess seriously impeded by the railway 
mgestion due to war conditions. 
\s the result in large part of the ef- 
ts of your committee, the Director 
neral of Railroads, during the month 
March, ordered the movement of 
tton in train-load lots from St. Louis 
nd Memphis to New England points. 
\t the same time, mainly at the instance 
your committee, large quantities of 
otton were assembled at South Atlantic 
d Gulf ports for shipment by water 
New England. Many thousands of 
bales have in this manner been delivered 
the mills. 
Beginning last October, your commit- 
has also given much time and 
hought to the adoption of better meth- 
ls for the baling of cotton, thereby 
serving railway equipment and 
ickening the delivery of the raw prod- 
1t to out mills. Looking to this end, 
r committee earnestly advises en- 
rsement by The National Association 
the following recommendations of 
Transportation Committee of the 
vational Council of American Cotton 
nufacturers, made at a meeting held 
Washington on February 1, 1918: 
That hereafter the rate charged for 
compression of cotton be uniform 
ughout the cotton belt. 
That hereafter compressors receive 
ompensation of twelve and one-half 
ts per hundred weight for compress- 


ing and loading a minimum of seventy- 
five bales in a standard car of thirty-six 
feet, and twenty cents per hundred 
weight for compressing and loading a 
minimum of one hundred bales in a 
standard car of thirty-six feet. 


“That freight rates on cotton be 
forthwith increased with a view to se- 
curing a minimum loading of one hun- 
dred bales in a standard thirty-six-foot 
car, in accordance with the hundred-bale 
unit of purchase and sale now in force. 

“ That the Department of Agriculture 
be urged to use every effort to supply 
growers with an adequate amount of 
fertilizer for the next crop. 


“That the Department of Agriculture 
be urged to induce ginners to adopt gin 
boxes of a uniform size of twenty-seven 
by fifty-four inches. 

“That farmers and ginners through- 
out the cotton belt be urged to turn out 
bales more nearly regular in weight, that 
is, approximately five hundred pounds 
per bale. 

“ That two-pound bagging be used for 
covering the next cotton crop, and that 
bagging manufacturers be requested to 
produce only two-pound bagging for 
this purpose.” 

GrosvENor Ey, Chairman. 
ArtTHUR T. BRADLEE, 
OBADIAH BUTLER, 
BENJAMIN C. CHACE, JR., 
Epwarp H. Cook, 
CuHartes L. GILLILaAnp, 
BENJAMIN B. Reap, 
Matcotm B. Stone, 
Grorce A. TENNEY. 
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Report of Committee on Social Welfare 


OUR Committee on Social Welfare, 

feeling that their work for the 
present, at least, must be largely educa- 
tional, at the last semi-annual meeting 
of the Association, recommended that a 
conference on “ War Problems in Indus- 
try” be conducted under the auspices 
of the Association. This recommenda- 
tion was adopted and the conference 
held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
on Friday, Jan. 18, 1918. 

The first session was addressed by 
Mr. Frederic Lee Ackerman, of New 
York, who spoke on “ Industrial Hous- 
ing as a War Problem;” by Miss Fran 
ces A. Kellor, of the National Ameri 
canization Committee, who spoke on 
“Stabilizing Labor for War Work;” 
and by Mr. George W. Tupper, of Bos- 
ton, who spoke on “ Labor Supply After 
the War.” 

The second and third sessions were 
group discussions, the first conducted by 
Dr. Frederic J. Cotton on “ Fitting the 
Crippled Soldier for Self-Support;” 


and the second by Dudley M. Holman, 
formerly of the Massachusetts Indus- 
trial Accident Board, on “ Health and 
Safety in Industry Under War Condi- 
tions.” Each discussion proved inter 
esting and instructive in an unusual de 
gree, and those present gained many 
suggestions for the betterment of con 
ditions, both now and after the war 
Your committee iecel that their par 

ticular problem is one of the most im 
portant confronting manufacturers to 
day, and would welcome any informa 
tion or suggestions looking to its satis 
factory solution which members of the 
association may be able to furnish 

ArTHUR H. Lowe, Chairma 

RoBert J. CALDWELL, 

James E. Copurn 

James A, Lowe. 

HERBERT LYMAN 

Crartes A. McCor 

Joun A. PERKIN 

SAMUEL STEWART 


KUGENE F, WILLE’ 


Report of Committee on Labor 


HE principal activity of your com 

mittee has been an investigation of 
the alleged shortage of labor. This 
was conducted by means of a question 
naire, to which 158 mills replied. The 
results showed that the shortage of la- 
bor, although general, was by no means 
acute. The condition was generally be- 
lieved to be due, directly or indirectly, 
to the war. 

The questionnaire also inquired ag to 
possible methods of correcting the gen- 
erally acknowledged “floating’”’ nature of 
cotton mill labor. Discontinuance of the 
present practice of mills short of labor 
hiring the employes of other mills, offer- 
ing operatives an inducement to make 
the change, was the means most often 
suggested. Other ways suggested were 
higher wages, stabilized wages — both 
as between mills and with other indus- 
tries — different wage systems, more at- 
tractive sanitary conditions, welfare 
work, good housing conditions, and last, 
but not least, “Golden Rule” treatment 
of employes. 

The questionnaire also inquired as to 
employment managers, and it was found 
that the employment of such an official 
is very unusual among mills. 


Your committee, taking a broad view: 


of their problem, later took up the 
question of the textile school legisla- 
tion in Massachusetts. They conferred 
on this point with Dr. J. Payson Smith, 


f the Massachusetts State B 
Education, and representatives 
three textile schools of the State 
problem presented was so involved 
there was such a difference among 
representatives of the three schools that 
the committee was unable, at the m 
ment, to accomplish any constructive 
work They, recommended 
that the President appoint another com 
mittee to deal solely with educational 
matters, which latter committee later 
had another conference with the inte 
ested parties. 

Your committee feel that the problem 
of labor is one of the most important 
which not only the cotton manufactur 
ing industry, but American industry as 
a whole has to solve. 


however 


Any suggestion 
which members of the Association may 
make, or any information which they 
may furnish as to methods which have 
proved successful in handling any of 
the many phases of this question, will 
be deeply appreciated by the members 
of your committec 

James TuHomson, Chairman, 

CuarLes B. CHASE, 

FrepeERIcK A. FLATHER, 

S. Haro_p GREENE, 

WitiiaM L., LYALL, 

WititrAmM B®. MacCo1t, 

Swwney B. PAIne, 

ANDREW RAEBURN, 

Capt. WILLIAM P. WHITE 


Report of Committee on Cotton Buying 


T seems almost a maxim that any 

business which does not show prog- 
ress in its conduct is not being carried 
on according to the best business meth- 
ods, and ordinarily would be on the road 
to failure. 

The method of financing the cotton 
crop, representing one of the greatest 
assets of the country, and probably the 
greatest factor in stabilizing our foreign 
credits, has not changed for many years. 
Cotton is practically the only commod- 
ity the purchaser pays for before being 
assured of the quality of his purchase, 
either by personal inspection or by 
Government guarantee. The financing 
of the cotton crop requires the same 
amount of money, whether purchases 
are financed by the buyer or by the 
seller, and with this the case, it should 
make no difference to the money 
market, 

Under the present arrangement, the 
shipper in the South sells to the manu- 
facturer and draws against him a draft 


with bill of lading attached, receiving 


payment as soon as these banking ar- 
rangements are carried out. This being 
accomplished, neither the shipper, the 
transportation company, nor the bank 
has any further interest in the trans- 
action, and the buyer who is hundreds 
of miles away is not in any position to 
look after the shipment, which some- 
times remains on the platform of the 
original shipping point for months, al- 
though the bill of lading has been taken 
out for it, and even when shipped, it is 
liable to be delayed very considerably 
in transit. In addition, the manufac- 
turer has found, to his cost, in many 
cases, that the cotton when it arrived 
was not what he had supposed he had 
bought, and it quite often happens that 
whole shipments are rejected. This 
would be avoided, if the cotton was 
bought payable on arrival, as the shipper 
would exercise greater care and would 
see that the quality bought was shipped. 

On account of these conditions, a 
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ement to change the method of pay- 
for cotton purchases was started 
months ago, and in response to a 
stionnaire sent out by this Associa- 

practically seventy-five per cent. 
he replies were in favor of making 
ges along the lines suggested. It 
ns to all parties who have made a 
y of the situation that with these 
ges every one connected with the 
nsaction will have an interest in same 

if there is any additional cost, 
ch some fear, on account of the 


nges making the financing somewhat 
ferent, it will be more than made up 


the time gained in transportation and 
very much less percentage of re- 
tions which the advocates of this 
nge look forward to. 
Your committee feel that a change of 
is magnitude demands that all the 
tails be thoroughly covered, and with 
s in view we have arranged for a 
eting at the close of our convention, 
th the representatives of our Asso- 


tion, of the Southern shippers, the 
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transportation companies, and _ both 
Northern and Southern bankers. We 
feel that with an interchange of views 
it will be possible to put this new plan 
in operation for the coming crop, or 
such modifications of the same as may 
be deemed expedient after consultation. 
Your committee wishes to arrange this 
plan so that it will not work any hard 
ship on the handling of the crop, but 
they feel that the parties who are paid 
for their product should stand more of 
the financing, and should be more re- 
sponsible than they have been under the 
old system 


RANDALL N. Dupree, Chairman, 
ERNEST N. Hoop, 

S. Haro_p GREENE, 

Russet. H. LEonarp, 

Joun E. McLovucuiin, 
RicHarp G, RILey, 

FreD W. STEELE, 

JoHN SULLIVAN, 

CHARLES B. WIGGIN, 

F. G. DANIELS 


Report of Committee on Publications 


TT HE principal activity of your com- 
mittee during the past six months 
been the preparation of a handbook 

w the association, copies of which are 

ready in your hands. This is the first, 
ut by no means final, form in which 

book will appear. Your committee 

ms to make this publication a yearly 

ncyclopedia of the cotton industry, con- 
taining current statistics and data to 
hich a mill executive may need to re- 

at any time—its data so complete 

id accurate, but so condensed and 

ssified that those who use it will keep 

constantly at hand for ready refer- 
nce, 

[he committee will welcome all crit- 
icisms and suggestions which the mem- 
ers of the association may care to 
make. It is their earnest request that 
1embers give the secretary not only 

eir opinion of what in the present vol- 
ime could be omitted but what should 

added to future volumes, and also 
ny information in their possession, the 


Report of Committee 


OUR Committee on Industrial Re- 
search, while recognizing the vital 
nportance of the subject with which 
ey have to deal, also realize that the 
field of investigation is so broad, and 
ie problems to be solved so varied, that 
ttle can be accomplished without the 
tive and continuing support of the 
hole industry. The committee feel that 
great many cotton goods manufactur- 
ers are not aware of the advantages 
which may be gained for the industry 
y properly directed research. In-or- 
r to bring before the members of the 
\ssociation some of the results which 
ve been accomplished in other indus- 
ies, and to direct their attention toward 
sults which may be hoped for in our 
lustry, your Committee has arranged 


inclusion of which would make the 
handbook of greater interest and value 
to the industry as a whole. The book 
can reach its largest usefulness only 
through the co-operation of all the 
members. js 

The committee has also issued bul- 
letins from time to time and done what 
was possible toward the development of 
a fair and unprejudiced opinion regard- 
ing the policy and activities of the in 
dustry 


Cuartes H. Fisu, Chairman, 
Epwarp E. BARTLETT, 
FrepericK H. BrsHop, 

A. W. CHIPPENDALE, 
ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN, 
Henry C. DeExtTER, 
Russet W. Eaton, 
CuHartes H. Ey, 

GeorGce L. GILMORE, 
FRANK J. HALE, 

HERBERT LYMAN, 

GrorGE F. STEELE. 


on Industrial Research 


a group discussion on “Research as an 
Aid to Industrial Efficiency,” which will 
take place on the afternoon of May 3, 
under the chairmanship of Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene. It is the hope of the com- 
mittee that this discussion will be very 
largely attended, and that it may arouse 
cotton manufacturers generally to full 
and keen realization of what may be ac 
complished by research. 


Frank W. Reyno.ps, Chairman, 
Harry L. BAILey, 

DanteEL J. DANKER, 

Cuarites H. EAMEs, 

Witt1amM D, HArRTSHORNE, 
Wu.iaM E. Hatcu, 

CuHarLes T. MAIN, 

Henry W. NICHOLS 


Report of Committee on Mill Supplies 


OUR committee was formed in or- 
der to investigate the matter of 
andardization of mill supplies and 
juipment. Several meetings have been 
id and the problem has been fully dis- 
issed. 
The committee recognize the desira- 
lity of a movement of this sort, and at 
he same time they realize the great dif- 
culties which must be overcome and 
he large expense involved before any 
dequate or even partial standardization 
f mill supplies and equipment can be 
iccomplished. They therefore unani- 
nously recommend that one session of 


the fall meeting be devoted to a group 
discussion of the subject in order that 
the views of the cotton manufacturers 
and the manufacturers of supplies and 
equipment may be brought before the 
association as a whole. 


L. H. Kunwarpt, Chairman ; 
Leon B. Rocers, 

WiLt1am W. Crossy, 
ALEXANDER MAKEPEACE, 
Gerorce W. Rooney, 

Epwarp W. THOMAS, 
KENNETH F. Woop, 

Grorce H. WILson. 
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Report of the Medal Committee 


HE MEDAL COMMITTEE met 

on Saturday, April 27, 1918, at the 

Exchange Club, Boston, to discuss and 

decide upon the medal award for the 
past year. 

The meeting was well attended and 
it was evident from the discussion that 
the members of the Committee had 
given serious consideration during the 
past month, not only to reviewing the 
papers read, but also to the great prog 
ress made by the Association in hand- 
ling all matters pertaining to the cotton 
industry during the past yea 

It was considered that the group dis 
cussions had added greatly to the value 
and interest of the meetings, and that 
there were many meritorious papers, 
both technical and non-technical, read. 

The question of awarding the Associ 
ation medal then devolved on the matter 
of whether the award should be for 
the best contribution in the form of a 
paper read or for the best individual 
effort for the beneht of the industry 
along other lines. 

It was the unanimous decision of the 
Committee that, in view of the unusual 
conditions the past year, and the fact 
that the Association was operating un 
der its new form, they were justified In 
recommending the awarding of a special 
medal this year in addition to the As 
sociation medal. This special medal is 
to be awarded to President Albert 
Farewell Bemis in recognition and ap 
preciation of his untiring interest and 
wisdom in administering the affairs of 
the Association during the first year of 
its epoch making change to a broader 


and much more effective org 
The regular Association m 





4s 
awarded to John A. Stevens, of Lowell, 
Mass., for his paper, entitled “ The F 
lution of the Steam Turbine in the Tex 
tile Incustry,” which in the judgment 
the Committee represented the result 
a great deal of work and study on tl 
part of Mr. Stevens and his ociate 
and appeared to be a real contrib 
to the technical side of the industry 
Che Committee recommend that 
consideration be given by the Board of 
Government tor recognizu by 1 
of medai award or otherwise the 
fulness of the round table discussions 
It is felt that in thi way there may be 
developed, either by the chairman ot 
some member present, some very val 
uable helps to the industry which might 
not be developed in the general m 
ings of the Association 
The Committee also recommends that 
there be published each and ( 
in the Transactions, a complete list 
the original award of 1901 of the name 
f the recipients of the \ssociati 
medal and the titl oO their papers 


other reason of award 


DANIEL ]. DANKI Chairn 
FRANK G. DANI 
FREDERICK A. FLATHI 
WILLIAM ARTHUR GALI 


CuHartes M. Horimyi 
JOHN WARREN MANLEY 
T. E_tis RAMSDELI 
kK. R. RicHARDSON 
DEXTER STEVENS 
MaAtcotm B. Sront 
WittrAmM D. Twis 


Report of Membership Committee 


HE number of active and associate 

memberships has shown a steady 
and gratifying increase during the past 
year, but the efforts of your Committe: 
on Membership have been mainly con 
fined to bringing home to mill executives 
the need and importance of their taking 
Sustaining Membership under the classi 
fication made effective at the last annual 
meeting of the Association. 

Che list of Sustaining Memberships 
has grown from month to month dur 
ing the past year, and it now numbers 
one hundred and twenty-eight. How 
ever, a great number of mills are not 
enrolled thereon, and to these yout 
committee is especially desirous of 
bringing home the value and importance: 
of the work the National Association is 
doing at this time, and the imperative 


need for its 
support. 

Che multiplying activities of the 
sociation now reach every branch of the 


generous and continuing 


textile industry, and it is the firm belief 
of your committee that all engaged in it 
are benefited by them. It is to be hoped 


that those who are not now Sust uning 
Members will regard the Association’s 


record during the past year as a call to 
prompt inclusion among its financia 
supporters. 


ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN, Chairman 
GROSVENOR ELy, 

Ermer E. Paci 

F. W. Parks 

Harry H. BLunt 

CuHarvtes L. GILLILAND 

Henry C. DEXTER 

MANLEY G. MorriL 

JoHN SULLIVAN 


National Gouncil’s Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Na 

tional Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers, whose membership con- 
sists of present and former officers of 
the National and American Associa 
tions, which was held last evening at 
the Biltmore, resulted in the election 
of the following officers: Chairman, 
Stuart W. Cramer, American Associa 
tion; vice-chairman, Edwin Farnham 
Greene, National Association; treas- 
urer, Albert Farwell Bemis, National 
Association; secretary, W. D. Adams, 
American Association. Mr. Cramer and 
Mr. Greene exchanged official positions 
Mr. Adams succeeds Secretary Wilson 
of the National Association, it being 
deemed advisable, for closer co-ordina- 
tion of work, to have the chairman and 
the secretary hail from the same sub- 
association. 


ADOPT PRICE CONTROL RESOLUTION. 


All members of the National Council 
were present excepting Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth, Greenville, S. C., and John A. 


Law, Spartanburg, S. C At the din 
ner, which preceded the business meet 

ing, there was an impromptu discussion 
of many important war problems faced 
by the industry, none of which seemed 
more vital to those present than the 
probable outcome of the price fixing 
movement. One result of the later cor 

sideration of this problem was the pro 
posal to merge the work heretofore 
done by the War Production Commit 
tee of the sub-associations into that of 
the War Service Committee of the Na 
tional Council The Council also 
adopted the resolution prepared by the 
latter committee, pledging cheerful ac- 
ceptance of control and price fixing, if 
deemed necessary by the Administra- 
tion as a war measure, and suggesting 
that such a plan should allow a suffi- 
cient return upon invested capital to 
yield necessary taxes and provide funds 
for future bond purchases, This is the 
resolution read by Toastmaster Cramer 
at the banquet Thursday evening, and 
can be found among the addresses. 











Convention Notes and Comments 


M! )RE opportunity for discussion at 
4 the various groups of the combined 
associations would have resulted had the 
formal been limited to nar- 
rower confines. There was a surfeit of 
material in these addresses, but 
they prevented a more general participa- 
ion in the discussion. There is no 
doubt that this method of discussion 
has met with general approval and 
should be made a permanent feature, but 
a snappier presentation of the subject 
and a smaller number of speakers 
would probably prove of benefit to the 
proposition as a whole. 

The value of the discussions outside 
of their educational value consisted in 
the resulting closer relations between 
members of the American and National 
Associations. This get-together was evi 
denced throughout the convention. Not 
only in the formal sessions but in the 
functions and in the intercourse 
of the respective members of both asso- 
ciations 

With the efforts to secure a represen- 
tation of export buyers at both the tex- 
tile exposition and at the convention, the 
export feature was a controlling element 
at all the sessions and the importance 
of preparing for competition from 
abroad was stressed by all the speakers 

President Callaway’s ready wit and 
keen sense of humor were no surprise 
to members of the American Association 
but others were taken by surprise at his 
frequent sallies and ready repartee. His 
ability in this direction enlivened what 
might otherwise have been more or less 
ponde ro 

It was a matter of general comment 
that in spite of the presentation of ‘sub- 
jects which in themselves were essential- 
ly abstruse, members of the associations 
took a keen interest in the views of 
prominent authorities on these matters. 
It is but another instance of how closely 
these broader problems of industry im- 
pinge upon the lives of all Americans in 
these abnormal times. 

The interest that was taken in the ad- 
dress of Gilbert H. Montague on the 
possibilities of co-operating for export 
trade through the medium of the Webb- 
Pomerene law would seem to augur for 
greater endeavor to secure and maintain 
export trade 

All the suggestions and the advice of 
speakers regarding export trade was 
along th: of laying the ground- 
work now in order that this country 
may take its proper place as an export- 
ing nation after the war and be able to 
compete with those countries which re- 
alize the of such action and 
are preparing for the future. 

None of the speakers, 
phasiz« d the 


domestic 


addresses 


r,ood 


social 


is sessions. 


line 


necessity 


however, em- 
that confront 
manufacturers in fostering an 
export trade that are connected with an 
insufficient product to care for the cur- 
rent demands of and 
the civilian trade and the problem of 
securing a sufficient amount of help to 
operate their plants to full capacity. It 
is these problems which manufac- 
turers mentioned private conversa- 
tion as well insuperable to the 
proper development of export markets 
and which the operation of the Webb 
law will not assist in curing. 

In with the pressing 
problem of the suggestions in 
President Callaway’s annual address of 
practical measures for the dilution of 
labor were generally regarded as ex- 
tremely helpful well as timely. 
While presented purely selfish, yet 
they represent a truly philanthropic 
work on the part capital for the 
labor employed. 


[fi le; 
difficulties 


the Government 


in 
nigh 


connection 
labe Tr 


as 


as 


of 


“Synthetic labor” is, as far as we 
know, a coined expression by Mr. 
Callaway, but it designated a method of 
increasing production, the details of 
which were doubtless a revelation to 
many manufacturers present. Mr. 
Callaway is justly proud of the results 
he has attained in improving the rela- 
tions between employer and employe. 

Probably Mr. Callaway has gone fur- 
ther in his employment of negro labor 
than the great majority of southern 
manufacturers and the important part of 
the matter is that these efforts to date 
have been unqualifiedly successful. 

Probably an acrimonious discussion 
regarding the merits and necessities of 
the metric system was avoided by the 
absence of Frederick A. Halsey who had 
prepared a paper on the futility of dis- 
carding the present standard of weights 
and measures. His disinterestedness 
and accuracy were questioned by a rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Standards 
at Thursday morning’s session. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour at 
which the first group discussion was 
closed, Dr. Edward E. Pratt, former 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce, was compelled to 


RANDALL N. 
Chairman 


DURFEE 
of Committee 
Buying 


on Cotton 


leave before reading his paper. 

That was a well deserved compliment 
paid by the Medal Committee of the Na- 
tional Association, in voting to recom- 
mend the striking off of a special medal 
to commemorate the marked service to 
the industry rendered by retiring Presi- 
Albert Farwell Bemis during his 
administration of two years. The Am- 
erican Association always presents its 
retiring president with a medal and they 
usually deserve it, but the conservative 
Northern organization has made it the 
mark of distinguished accomplishment, 
and it is to be hoped that it will main- 
tain the precedent. It is not necessary 
to review the record of former President 
Bemis’ achievements, for they form a 
part of the association records that have 
been published in these columns, and 


dent 


several of them were repeatedly recom- 
mended by this publication and its pre- 
decessors, 


Secretary Wilson has been an impor- 
tant factor in the revivification of the 
National Association and in the impor- 
tant war work of this organization and 
the National Council. He brought to 
his office a remarkable faculty for execu- 
tive and development work, and a 
knowledge of legislative affairs that has 
proven of great value in the national 
movements in which the National Coun- 


cil is now participating. Secretary Wil- 
son has been partially rewarded by a 
substantial increase in salary. 

The experience of the wagon manu- 

facturers of the country in approaching 
Federal authorities through a committec 
representing the entire industry has 
been duplicated in the cotton manufac- 
turing industry, though the latter has 
not gone as far as the former in submit- 
ting cost sheets and agreeing upon a 
uniform method of cost accounting. 
/ On the matter of cost accounting in 
its relation to the matter of fixing prices 
or profits a prominent mill treasurer 
remarked at the Biltmore that it was 
possible to take three accountants 
through a cotton mill and they could 
easily differ as much as 10 per cent. in 
their determination of costs, depending 
upon how they distributed and calcu- 
lated overhead. 

This same authority, speaking on the 
question of fixing profits instead of 
prices, said that the proposition might 
be an equitable one if the manufac- 
turer were allowed to take a period of 
five years and select therefrom three 
which should form the basis for calcu- 
lating a proper fixation of margins. To 


Cc. E. HUTCHISON 
Director of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


determine upon any shorter arbitrary 
period would entail a hardship upon 
producers that would equal, if not ex- 
ceed, the fixing of prices. 

ff was announced privately during the 
convention that the cotton aeroplane 
fabrics which are being delivered to the 
U, S. Government have been tested by 
English officials, who regard them as the 
equal of, if not superior to linen fabrics 
and it is stated that orders for a large 
quantity of similar fabrics have been 
placed with English manufacturers for 
Government planes. It was also inti- 
mated that the cotton fabric may be 
adopted by others of the allied countries. 

The address of B. F. Harris was re- 
garded by certain of the members as un- 
duly critical of administration policies, 
and yet the general spirit which per- 
vaded his remarks was constructive 
rather than destructive, and was re- 
ceived in good spirit by his listeners. 

Among the Canadians present, the fol- 
lowing were noticed on Wednesday: H. 
G. Smith, treasurer of Mercury Mills, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; W. H. Magill, 
manager of the Canadian Knitting Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; K. Harvey, super- 
intendent Harvey Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont.; E. P. Watson, man- 
ager Watson Mfg. Co., Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont.; John Allen, Allen Bros. Co., ho- 


\ 


siery manufacturers, Toronto, Can: 

Lieut. John R. Mitchell, presiden 
the Mitchell-Bissell Co., porcelain 1 
ufacturers, obtained a two days’ leay 
absence from his naval duties in « 
to visit the textile exhibition and : 
his host of friends in the textile in 
try. As usual, he took this opportu 
to give a luncheon and dinner t 
number of his friends. He expect 
receive orders to go to Ffance at 
time. 

The social event of Friday was 
reception in the music room of the | 
more to the wives and daughters 
members and guests and a very att: 
tive program was provided by the c 
mittee in charge. Music, exhibit 
dancing and refreshments planned 
the same lines which have made 
musical afternoon functions at the | 
more such attractive social featu 
gave an opportunity to the members ; 
their families to become better 
quainted and enjoy a social hour i: 
very delightful way. This recept 
emphasized the fact that a large nu 
ber of ladies had accompanied t! 
husbands and fathers to New York «(! 
it was a happy thought of the comn 
tee to arrange this pleasant hour 
their meeting. 

Frederick A. Halsey and H. S. | 
have done extremely important work 
years gone by in opposing the effort 
of scholars and theorists to introd 
the metric system of weights and m« 
ures in this country. In their jo 
paper on “The Metric System in | 
port Trade,” presented at the conv 
tion this week, they happily combi: 
the results of serious investigation wit 
ridicule in demonstrating the fallacy 
“closest philosophers” that the met: 
system must be adopted by domest 
manufacturers if they are to win a la: 
share of South American trade. Fact 
regarding Chile’s experience with th 
metric system, since its compulsory in 
troduction several years ago, is fit onl) 
for humorous treatment. It is not im 
possible that the authors would mak 
more progress in their efforts to un 
mask the silly campaign of the Bureau 
of Standards for the metric system 
they would make it an object of ridi 
cule. It is true that the Bureau 
Standards has assumed anything to b 
true that it wishes to have true r 
garding the metric system, presented 
its assumptions as facts, has set to di 
ceiving the public and to influence n 
tional legislation with its false assum| 
tions, but to attempt to argue the ques 
tion is to dignify something that is on! 
fit for scorn and ridicule. 

If all textile raw materials and prod 
ucts were sold on a conditioned bas 
the industry might be taken as a great 
example to emphasize the justice © 
selling coal upon the basis of its calor 
fic value and minus its amount of ash 
content. The paper by Walter \\ 
Kidder on “Conservation of Fuel 
War Time,” demonstrated in a co! 
vincing manner the burden that indus 
try and the railroads are being caused 
by this ancient short sighted method o! 
buying a mixture of coal, slate and 
other unburnable content. Mr, Kidder’s 
estimates that coal shipped last year 
had an ash content 5 per cent. higher 
than that of previous years, will be con 
sidered extremely conservative by most 
manufacturers. Walter W. Kidder, 
who delivered a paper on “The Con- 
servation of Fuel in War Time,” esti- 
mated this year’s fuel bill for the na 
tions at about $3,500,000,000, and that 
700,000,000 tons of coal to be shipped 
this year will have a calorific value 
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CONVENTION NOTES AND COMMENTS—Continued 


613,000,000 tons of the 
the war constitutes 
of the fixed price 
dministration 
ies Board. It shows 
Government may be able to 
or any given commodity 


1en 
and 


\ 


x it unless it fixes 
ality If it has not 
ash content of 
xing its price, it is not at all 
moisture 


fix the coal 


x the standard of 

1 cotton when fixing prices 
materials 

uet of the National 


lay evening 


Council 
bee n ap- 
impo! 
indus- 
func 


has 
and in 


of the textile 


attendanc¢ 


previous similar 
banq 1et tendéred th 
Manufacturers’ Asso 
y evening, May 16, 1907 
Stratford, Philadelphi: 
goods commission m¢ 
hiladelphia, New York and 
Philadelphia banquet, 
800 people and fully 


ought admission were 
vom. It, like the banquet 
was held at joint 
and National As- 
Arthur H treasurer 
Manufacturing Com 
was then pres 

e Am Association and 

1 with a magnificent punch 

the banquet Col. Peter H 

well known cotton manufac 

f Taunton, Mass., was toastmas 

nd among the notable speakers wer« 
Charles W. Fairbanks, then vice-presi 
dent of the United States, and ex-Sen- 


convel 
American 
Lowe, 
arkhill 
‘itchburg, Mass., 


rican 


ator John P. McLaurin of South Caro- 
na. Until 


this week’s banquet in thx 
, it has remained unapproached 
similar function and, until after 
certain that it will not be 

a rather singular co 
acceptances for this 

almost iden- 
hose of the Philadelphia 
at the number who had 

, which was over 200 at the 
also paralleled at Phila- 


were 


homson, president of the 
Mills, Ltd., Carleton Place 
unufacturer of hosiery and 
ted that he had recently 
Government contract for 
They are also purchas- 


ichinery for the pur 


meeting the increased demand 
products 
inhart, president Rheinhart 
lls, Lincolnton, N. C., ap 
dressed in a 
n which was made at his 
old method of hand-card- 
The wool 
from sheep 
heinhart on his place at 
Rheinhart is a past 
American Cotton Manu- 
ciation. 
Patterson, president of the 
Manufacturers’ 
was among the early ar- 


the convention, 


na Cotton 


is very optimistic as to 

for textile manufac- 

annual meeting of the 

Carolina Manufacturers is to be 

held at Asheville, N. C., in joint ses- 

sion with the South Carolina Manufac- 

turers July 3-4-5, at which time Mr 

Patterson states they not only expect a 

very large attendance, but are planning 
a most interesting program. 

Joseph H. Separk, accompanied by 
Mrs. Separk and her brother, J. L. Gray, 
were among the visitors. Mr. Separk 
is secretary and treasurer of the Gray 
Manufacturing Company and _ several 


other mills at Gastonia, N. C. These 
interests have recently purchased the 
\rlington and Flint Mills of Gastonia 
and now control one of the largest out- 
puts of fine combed yarns. These mills 
recently established their own sales or- 
ganization in New York City with H. A. 
Florsheim as sales manager. 

The Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C., was one of the textile or- 
ganizations in the South to send all their 
superintendents to the exposition. This 
chain of mills is headed by Arthur J. 
Draper, the newly-elected President of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation 

Jas. L. Turner, manager Turner Mills 
Company, Monbo, N. C., was among 
the visitors to the convention and ex- 
position. The Turner Mills, suffered 
heavily from the disastrous floods of 
July, 1916, having one mill washed away 
completely and another badly damaged. 
however, has been partially 
regained, owing to the present 
perity that these mills are enjoying 

T. H. Rennie, president Pell City 
Mfg. Co., Pell City, Ala., and a former 
president of the American Cotton 
Mfrs.’ Association, was in attendance 
during the week at the convention and 
€ xposition 

Sam R. Zimmerman, purchasing agent 
for the Victor-Monaghan Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., was among the interested 
visitors at the exposition. Mr. Zimmer 
is buyer of equipment and sup- 
plies for a large number of southern 
mills in addition to the Victor-Mona 
ghan group, at which plant he makes 
headquarters. 

E. C. Hutchison, president Adrian 
Manufacturing Co., and several other 
mills at Mt. Holly, N. C., arrived in 
New York early in the week accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hutchison and _ their 
two daughters. While in New York, 
attending the convention, Mr. Hutchison 
received word that his son, who is in 
the service and stationed at Camp 
Sevier, Greenville, S. C.. was among 
those en route to a nearby embarkation 
point preparatory to “ over 
there.’ 

W. H. Willis, agent Cedarville Towel 
Mills, Cedarville, N. J., who attended 
the Convention, stated that he was 
planning to add additional weaving ma- 
chinery to his mill 

Philip S. Tuley, president and treas- 
urer Louisville Cotton Mill, Louisville, 
Ky., was among those who traveled a 
long distance to attend the exposition 

Chester M. Goodyear, Greenville, S 
C., who is one of the largest cotton 
waste selling agents in the United 
States, was among the visitors. Mr. 
Goodyear sells the entire output of cot- 
ton waste from approximately one hun- 
dred southern cotton mills. He has 
recently established at Greenville a 
plant for reworking cotton waste. 

Among the large purchasers of mill 
supplies, none are better known than G. 
G. Slaughter, purchasing agent of 
Greenville, S. C. Mr. Slaughter was 
greatly interested in looking over the 
exhibits and in meeting the various rep- 
resentatives of machinery and supply 
firms who were in attendance at the ex- 
position Mr. Slaughter does the buy- 
ing of mill supplies and equipment for 
approximately three million spindles in 
the South. 

The old negro woman (Aunt Mattie) 
from Greenville, S. C., who was carding 
by hand, and spinning on an old-time 
spinning wheel at the booth of the Vic- 
tor Ring Traveler Company, has at- 
tended several textile expositions includ- 
ing two held in Greenville, and the last 
textile exposition held at Boston. 

E. S. Tennent, purchasing agent, 


[his loss, 


pros 


man 


going 


Spartanburg, S. C., one of the largest 
mill purchasing agents from the South, 
was in attendance at the exposition and 
convention during the week. Mr, Ten- 
nent buys for a large number of mills 
in North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. : 

E. S. Reid, Charlotte, N. C., sole sell- 
ing agent for Hampton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills was noted among the visitors. Mr. 
Reid was for a number of years south- 
ern representative for’ several large 
Eastern cotton yarn agencies, but several 
months ago established an agency for 
the above and other mills. 

Clarence E. Mason, who recently es- 
tablished a yarn selling agency at Phila- 
delphia. was noted among the visitors. 

Ed F. Woodside, general manager of 
Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. 
C., was among the early visitors at the 
exposition. The Woodside Mills claims 
the distinction of being the largest cot- 
ton mill under one roof. 

W. E. Beattie, treasurer, Victor- 
Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., was 
in attendance with M. L. Marchant, vice- 
president, and David Jennings, assistant 
treasurer. 

The Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, of Danville, Va., was well repre- 


Convention 


Albert F Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 
Boston 

Daniel J. Danker, Brookline, 

Charles H. Fish, Boston, 

Frederick A. Flather, Lowell, Mass. 

Harold C. Hansen, New York City. 

Franklin W. Hobbs, Arlington Mills, Bos- 
ton. 

James R. MacColl, Lorraine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

John R. Mitchell, Mitchell-Bissell Co., New 
York City 

Alexander 8S. West, U. S. 
Paint Co., Providence, R. I. 

Alexander E. Adam, Canadian 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Robert F. Adams, 
Co., New York City. 

William D. Anderson, 
ing Co., Macon, Ga 

Earl K. Atwood, Lockwood Co., 
ville, Me. 

Joseph W. Bailey, Butler Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass 

Edwin H. Baker, West, Baker & Co., New 
York City. 

Edward W. Barnard, American Thread 
Co., New York City. 

Nelson A. Batchelder, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Charles R. Blake, Taunton, Mass 

Harry H. Blunt, Wonalancet 
Nashua, N. H. 

James T. Broadbent, 
York City 

William H 
Co 

W. Irving Bullard, Goodyear Cotton. Mills 
Co., Killingly, Conn. 

Robert Burgess, Maverick Mills, East Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Obadiah 


Bemis, 


Mass. 


Gutta Percha 
Cottons, 
Adams Manufacturing 
Bibb Manufactur- 


Water- 


Wamsutta Mills, 


Company, 


Meritas Mills, New 


Buckley, Baltic (Conn.) Mills 


Butler, Canadian-Connecticut 
Cotton Mills, Ltd., Danielson, Conn. 

Samuel T. Butterworth, Lawton 
Corp., Plainfield, Conn. 

Benjamin C. Chace, Jr., Crown Manufac- 
turing Co., Pawtucket, R. L 

Elmer G. Childs, Boston Duck Co., Bonds- 
ville, Mass. 

J. H. C. 
Barrington, 

James E. 
Lewiston, Me. 

Frank B,. Comins, 
Co., Boston. 

Halsey Connett, Newark, N. J. 

Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. : 

John B. Cudlip, St. John, New Brunswick. 

Andrew J. Currier, Warren Manufacturing 
Co., Valley Falls, R. I. 

Philip Dana, Dana Warp Mills, 
brooke, Me. 

George DeForest, Utica Steam & Mohawk 
Valley Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Charles W. Dennett, Boston. 

Nicholas E. Devereux, Skenandoa Cotton 
Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Henry C. Dexter, 
Central Falls, R. I. 

Lewis Dexter, Jr., 
chester, N. H. 

George A. Draper, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Henry C. Dresser. 

Albert Greene Duncan, 
Boston. 

George W. Dunn, 
Co., Boston. 

Frank J. Dutcher, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Frederick W. Easton, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Frederick W. Ely, Columbian Manufactur- 
ing Co., Greenville, N. H. 

Grosvenor Ely, Ashland Cotton Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Henry C. Everett, Jr., 
Boston. 


Mills 


Church, Monument Mills, Great 
Mass. 


Coburn, Androscoggin Mills, 


American Moistening 


West- 


Warwick Lace Works, 
Stark Mills, Man- 


Draper Corporation, 


Harmony Mills, 
Leonard W. Cronkhite 
Draper Corporation, 


Waypoysett Mill, 


Winnsboro Mills, 


sented in attendance by H. R. Fit 
ald, treasurer; Geo. W. Robertson, 
eral superintendent of the Dan R 
division, and W. W. Moore, genera 
perintendent of the Riverside divis 

Hollis Wolstenholme, treasurer 
Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, Inc., m 
facturers of worsted yarns, Phil 
phia, and Stafford Gill, assistant s) 
intendent, were in attendance. 

Emslie Nicholson, treasurer, Mor 
Mills, Union, S. C., and J. Roy Fant 
sistant treasurer, were at the conve: 
exposition. The Monarch Mills ha 
cently formed a merger with the | 
hart Mills, of Lockhart, S. C. 

S. Y. Austin, vice-president and 
eral manager of the Hillside C 
Mills at LaGrange, Ga., was among 
early arrivals. The Hillside is on 
the chain of mills headed by Fulle: 
Callaway, retiring president of the 
erican Cotton Manufacturers’ Assi 
tion. 

Lee Rodman, vice-president and t: 
urer, Indiana Cotton Mills, Connelt 
Ind., arrived at the exhibition Fri 
and was much interested in the sev: 
new things in the way of machinery 
Mr. Rodman is secretary of West 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association 


Attendants 


John P. Farnsworth, Providence (R 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Calendering Co 

Vernon C. Faunce, Boston Duck 
Bondsville, Mass, 

Benjamin Fessenden, L. A. Lockwood 
Phillipsdale, R. L 

William Firth, Boston, Mass. 

John A, Fitzpatrick, Robert 
Philadelphia. 

E. W. France, Philadelphia Textile Sc! 

Arthur C, Freeman, H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Providence. 

Andrew Frey, Oneita Knitting Mills, Ut 
Mee 

Charles L. Gilliland, Aberfoyle Manuf 
turing Co., Chester, Pa. 

George L. Gilmore, Middlesex Bleach, | 
& Print Works, Somerville, Mass. 

Thomas F. Glennon, Quissett Mill, N 
Bedford, Mass. 

Edward H. Cook, Quissett Mill, New B: 
ford, Mass. 

William C. 
(Mass.) Co. 

Albert H. Goff, D. Goff & Sons, Pawtuck 
R. IL 

Beirne Gordon, Jr., 
Utica, N. Y. 

George P. 
burg, Mass. 

Edwin Farnham Greene, Pacific Mills, Bo 
ton. 

S. Harold Greene, Lawton Mills Corp., Bos 
ton 

George T. Greenhalgh, Burgess Mills, Paw 
tucket, R. L 

Oscar W. Gridley, Utica (N. Y.) Knitting 
Co. 

Harry T. Haley, Royal River Manufactur 
ing Co., Yarmouth, Me. 

Walter B. Hall, Warren Cotton Mills, West 
Warren, Mass. 

William E. Hatch, New 
Textile School. 

Charles M, Holmes, Holmes Manufactur 
ing Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Thomas Hopkinson, Hopkinson Dyeing & 
Textile Works, Fall River, Mass. 

Harry E. Houghton, Dwight Manufactur 
ing Co., Chicopee, Mass. 

Alvin Hunsicker, Standard Oil Cloth C 
New York City. 

D. Edwin Irving, Irving & Leiper Mar 
facturing Co., Chester, Pa. 

Joseph B. Jamieson, Yale Knitting C 
Boston. 

Earl S. Jenckes, Wyomissing, Pa. 
ee J. Kelly, Brighton Mills, Passa! 

Alexander King, New York City. 

Walter B. Knight, Quidnick-Windha: 
Manufacturing Co., Willimantic, Conn. 

William S. Lee, Southern Power Co., Char 
lotte, N. C. 

Russell H. Leonard, Wampanoag Mills 
Fall River, Mass. 
are D. Lord, Saco-Lowell Shops, Saco 
Me. 

John T. Lord, Pacific Mills, 
Mass, 

Arthur H, Lowe, Parkhill Manufacturing 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Russell B. Lowe, Parkhill Manufacturing 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Charles B. Luther, Luther Manufacturin 
Co., Fall River, Mass. 
“ro L. Lyall, Brighton Mills, Passaic 

Herbert Lyman, Merrimack Manufacturing 
Co., Boston. 

Frederick B. Macy, New Bedford, Mass. 

Charles R. Makepeace, United Lace & 
Braid Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I. 

John W. Manley, Sayles Bleacheries, Pro 
vidence, R. I. 

Charles R. Marvin, Waltham Bleachery & 
Dye Works, Waltham, Mass. 

Frederick R. Mason, Robt. D. Mason Co 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Beatty 


Godfrey, Indian Orchar 


Skenandoa Cotton ( 


Grant, Grant Yarn Co., Fit 


Bedford (Mass 


Lawrence 
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BRETON 





OILS FOR WOOL 


Adapted for 


All Kinds 
of 
Wool 





Made in grades to meet different requirements 


Oils and Greases 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Loom Oils 
Dynamo Oils 


Spindle Oils 
Cylinder Oils 


Engine Oils 
Machine Oils 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT—SPACE 100—at the SIXTH 
NATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION, Grand Central 


Palace, New York, April 29th to May 11th 





BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA 


12! 
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| IRON STEEL METALS 


= ws 


ARTHUR C. HARVEY CO. 


374 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SOFT STEEL BARS PLATES STRUCTURALS 
BLACK ann GALVANIZED SHEETS 
DIAMOND PATTERN FLOOR PLATES 
CORRUGATED ROOFING 
BOILER TUBES RIVETS 


OA 4 


GITIINTLUUGTAUUUUT LGU LLL 
HA AAA 


NORWAY IRON = REFINED IRON WAYNE IRON 
MACHINERY STEEL CRUCIBLE STEEL 
FOOL STEEL NICKEL STEEL 
COLD ROLLED STEEL SHAF TING 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM BOSTON STOCK 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
Zz 
= 
= 
S 
= 
= 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ODD SIZES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND STOCK LIST 


a 
SA AAA 
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One Textile Concern Saved $4,000.00 


Annually on His Power Bill by Installing 
SKF Ball Bearing Line Shaft Equipment 
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A typical 
installation of SKE 
= Bea aring 
Hange 
Te tie mn. 


UAL 
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SKF Hangers 
bolted to the floor, 
driving a battery of 
knitters. 
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Lubricati 3 
More than 375 textile concerns are securing proportionate 3 
results as the concern that saved $4,000.00 in one year by = 


investing in SKF Hangers. Aside from the power saving 
which averages from 15 to 33%, lubrication is reduced 80%. 


The use of SKF Ball Bearing Hangers ensures no binding 
strains, no wear, no hot bearings nor oil leakage creeping along 
shafting to damage goods in process. 

There are many other advantages too numerous to mention 
here which are described in special Bulletin No. 78. Why not 
send for it and letters from SKF Hanger users? Your name 
on a card brings them. 


<2 F" BALL BEARING CO. 
HARTFORD ope CONN. 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 


S l l [ A t 
HANNAN ASLSARNAIANSUDADALASIONEUU8 AULKIAADASQUANSOORL SUSAN EU OADASOULL AUDA NA TT JALALINUAMALLSLAAUAL A LAAN UAUNAN LL 


ALU UEAAOUNAAL GLAU Ht UUUOOOEU UCU AUQAAQMA SAMA AM MLANUALLUYUAURAASSMRRLU GLUE 1 GMSMA LUALLL LULL PT 


AAT 


Cotton Yarns 
Combed and Carded 


Mercerized Yarns 


I 


QUULLLLULUALAAAUU ARRAS LAUU AERA UDONASOOUERSHALLLA ESS QUALI LNAI 


TAA 


Cotton Goods in the Grey 
Fine Combed Fabrics 
Cotton and Silk Fabrics 
Staple Carded Fabrics 


i 


NT 


ee 


Fabrics for Rubberizing 


Shoe Cloths 
Fine Cotton Cloths for Uniforms 


AALAGLULALLALLAL {AALS AA AS A VUALUULLLUOLAAUUQAOUAOOTOAMMmReMaaR OAR PGPAMBGESAGUUSEDRESUDTLSUDNUDORDDEAUSOOE 0000000004 AAMAS ULAOUOUAAQUALAUUAQUUGQQLLAQMEQUAQLLAQAGAUAQUQQLALAY LLUUGAMAAAAQOO AMAA AAAS AAA i] 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Fee NMA 
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A PRACTICAL EXHIBIT 


OF OUR 


LUNA 


Dyestuffs & Intermediates 


showing a wide variety of suit- 


a 2 ings, overcoatings, yarns, slub- 


bing, roving and raw stock of all 


IL 


sorts dyed with our own dye- 


: stuffs, and also actual millwork in 


IA 


the padding and _ jig-dyeing of 
our Direct Colors, 





‘cA 


is being given in Booths 162-165 


Sixth National Textile Exhibition, 
2 Grand Central Palace, New York, << 
; Apmil 29-May 11 


WMA 
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E 2 Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation 

= = (Established 1837) 

e a 61 Broadway, New York City = 
= e Boston, 225 Purchase St. 130 N. Wells St., Chicago = 
= = Philadelphia, Widener Bldg. Hoge Bidg., Seattle = 
= = Cleveland, Illuminating Bldg. 316 Clay St., San Francisco = 


willl 
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100% Efficiency 


NM 


\\ HATA | 


The United States Worsted Co. is determined to keep up 
100% efficiency in its mills and in the Gold Medal Uswoco 
Fabrics and yarns which it manufactures. 


We believe that the soldiers and sailors of our army and 
navy deserve the very best that we can furnish them, and the 
U. S. Government has been pleased to recognize the standard 
quality of our Gold Medal Uswoco Fabrics. 


HATTA TAHT 


We have not alone met the requirements of the government, 
but we have amply provided for our civil customers, furnishing 
them a line of the very finest Gold Medal Uswoco 
Fabrics, rich in quality, superior in style and reliable in 
100% wearing efficiency. 


SRN 


HH 


HMA 


}} 


Now is the time to buy Liberty Bonds. 


ACOA 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Ww O- 
ORstEp © 


ANDREW ADIE JOHN SIMSON, Vice Pres. 
President C. W. SOUTHER, Treas. 
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GENERAL OFFICES U. S. WORSTED SALES DEPTS. 
157 Federal Street, Boston J. B. KIRKALDY, Selling Agent, 257-261 Fourth Ave, New York 
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Incorporated 1865 


Arlington Mills 


Lawrence, Mass. 


TTT 


FRANKLIN W. HOBBS, President, 78 Chauncy Street, Boston 


Wool Combed 


+ ® 
or Commission 


Worsted Tops 
Worsted Yarns 























William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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TOLHURST 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


SELF-BALANCING 
not only in name, but in 
ACTUAL OPERATION 
Flexible bearings insure maximum service 
BASHKETS~— 26” to 72” diameter 


Countershaft, motor or engine drive 


EXHIBITING AT 
KNITTING ARTS EXPOSITION , re a 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. iia alae eae 
MAY 20 TO MAY 24 
BOOTH No. 78 


The “CENTER SLUNG CASE” 


is a new (patent allowed) feature which eliminates 
the many difficulties formerly encountered in the 
oscillating case type of extractor. 


BASKETS~—48" and 60" diameter. 
ROLLER BEARINGS lubricated with grease. 


“CENTER SLUNG” ACCESSIBLE OPEN TOP, UNDER- 
PATENTS ALLOWED DRIVEN for countershaft or motor. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 TROY, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY 
JOHN S. GAGE W. J. WESTAWAY F. H. WHITE 
Hartford Building 


2 5 Sun Life Building Realty Building 
Chicago, Ill. Hamilton, Ont. Charlotte, N. C. 


PNG 
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‘hn A. McGregor, Utica Steam & Mohawk 
ley Cotton Mills, Utica, | | 4 

john EB. McLoughlin, LaTosca Yarn Mill, 
ca, N. ¥. 

R. P. MeLoughlin, 
ca, N. ¥. 

\llan MoNabb, Jr., Lancaster Mills, Bos- 


LaTosca Yarn Mill, 


joseph Merriam, Springfield Webbing Co., 
{iddletown, Conn. 

Tames G. Merriman, Oswego (N. Y.) Yarn 

lis, Inc, 

William H. Merriman, 

Capron, N. Y. 
Col. Herman A. Metz, Farbwoerke Hoechst 
New York City. 

Roscoe S. Milliken, Nashua (N. H.) Manu- 
.cturing Co. 

John F. Minnick, Dover, N. H. 

John L. Montgomery, J. R. Montgomery 

. Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Ernest R. Morrill, Pepperell Manufacturing 

, Saco, Me. 

fohn Neild, Neild Manufacturing Corp., 
sew Bedford, Mass. 

Philip F. Nestal, Royal 
uring Co.,, New York City. 
J. Edward Newton, Barnard Manufactur- 
ge Co,, Fall River, Mass. 

William G. Nichols, Griffin 
facturing Co. 

Albert W. Noone, Jos. 
Peterboro, N. H. 

S. Odenheimer, Lane Cotton Mills Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Ee. E, Orrel, Three Rivers, Mass. 

Sidney S. Paine, Lawton Mills Corp., Plain- 
field, Conn. 

John L. Patterson, Rosemary Manufac- 
turing Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Samuel F. Patterson, Roanoke Mills Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

John A. Perkins, Harmony Mills, Cohoes, 
N. Ze 

Ramsey Peugnet, U. 8S. 
resting Co., New York City. 

William D. Phillips, Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Co., Salem, Mass. 

Charles T. Plunkett, Berkshire Cotton 
Manufacturing Co., Adams, Mass. 

Charles H. Potter, Montreal Cotton Co., 
Ltd., Valleyfield, P. Q. 

George E. Prest, Suncook (N. H.) Mills. 

T. E. Ramsdell, Monument Mills, Housa- 
tonic, Mass. 

H. S. Redman, Stark Mills, Manchester, N. 
H 

T. H. Rennie, Pell City (Ala.), Manufac- 
turing Co 

E. R. Richardson, 
Pawtucket, R. IL. 

George W. Robertson, 
Mills, Danville, Va. 

Elwin H. Rooney, New York City. 

John E. Rousmaniere, J. Spencer Turner 
Co., New York City. 

W. K. Sanborn, R. W. Lord Mill, 
bunk, Me. 

Pardon B. Sanford, Utica, N. Y. 

Robert Schofield, Sharp Manufacturing Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

A. K. Searls, Berkshire Cotton Manufac- 
turing Co., Adams, Mass. 

W. Frank Shove, Pocasset Manufacturing 
Co.,, Fall River, Mass. 

Robert A. Smith, Shetucket Co., Norwich, 
Conn, 

Thomas Henry Smith, Jamestown (N. Y.), 
Cotton Mills, 

Ellison A. Smyth, Pelzer 
Co., Greenville, S. C 

Fred W. Steele, Booth Manufacturing Co., 
New Bedford, Mass 

John A. Stevens, Lowell, Mass. 

Samuel Stewart, Edwards Manufacturing 
Co., Augusta, Me. 

Walter F. Stiles, Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, 
Mass 

William Parker Straw, Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Co., Manchester, N. H. 

John Sullivan, Tabor Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass 

Charles A. Tabor, Thorndike (Mass.), Co. 

Albert G. Thatcher, Coosa Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia. 

James Thomson 
Bedford, Mass. 

George E. Tucker, Otis Co., Ware, Mass. 


Saquoit Spinning 


River Manufac- 


(Ga.) Manu- 


Noone’s Sons Co., 


Conditioning & 


Warwick Lace Mills, 


Dan River Cotton 


Kenne- 


Manufacturing 


Fairhaven Mills, New 


Philip S. Tuley, Louisville (Ky.), Cotton 
Mills Co. 
Harry Tunstall, Wamsutta Mills, New 


Bedford, Mass. 

Frederick A. Upham, Palmer Mill, 
Rivers, Mass. 

Ridley Watts, Watts, Stebbins & Co., New 
York City. 

William T. Westerman, 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Henry T. Whitin, Paul Whitin Manufac- 
turing Co., Northbridge, Mass. 


Three 


Ontario Spinning 


John G. Whittaker, Lonsdale (R. L.), 
Bleachery. 
John M. Whittemore, Anawan Mills, Fall 


River, Mass. 

Stephen T. Whittier, Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Walter S. Williams, Mt. 
Co., No. Dighton, Mass. 

William E. Winchester, 
& Co., New York City. 

Theodore Wood, R. J. Caldwell Co., New 
York City. 

Elliott A. Allen, S. K. F. Ballbearing Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Eugen C. Andres, Eugen C, Andres & Co., 
Boston, 

Frederick H. Andres, 
Co., Boston. 

Henry Ashworth, Ashworth Bros., 
Fall River, Mass. 

Luther C. Baldwin, U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle 


Hope Finishing 


Deering, Milliken 


Alexandria Cotton 


Inc., 


Co., Providence, R. I. . 
Walwin Barr, Renfrew Manufacturing Co., 
New York City. 


E. H. Bennett, Boston. 
Frederick H. Bishop, 
Co., Boston. 


Universal Winding 


Edmund F. Blake, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Biddeford, Me. 
Garrett D. Bowne, Jr., Westinghouse 


Electric Manufacturing Co., Boston. 
Arthur T. Bradlee, William Whitman Co., 
Boston. 


Arthur C. Butler, Leigh & Butler, Boston. 


Harry W. Butterworth, H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co., Philadelphia. 


George B. Chadwick, Providence, R. I. 
Thomas J. Clexton, A. Klipstein & Co., 


Boston. 
Melvin H. Coffin, Leigh & Butler, Boston 
Ezra Dixon, Dixon Lubricating Saddle 


Co., Providence, R. L 

Charles H. Ely, Monks & Johnson, Boston 

G. B. Emmons, Emmons Loom Harness 
Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

George P. Erhard, Stafford Co., 
ville, Mass. 

George W. Foster, Universal Winding Co., 
Providence, R. L 

Luther G. Goodrich, American Moistening 


Read- 


Co., Boston. * 

Albert H. Green, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Lowell. 

Edgar F. Hathaway, American Warp 
Drawing Machine Co., Boston. 


J. Fred Havey, Saco-Lowell Shops, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Frederick W. Howe, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Providence, R. I. 

James C. Howe, Old Colony Trust Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Churchill Hungerford, Hungerford & Terry, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

Edward M. Johnson, Arnold, 
Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 

Frank B. Kenney, T. C. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Hoffman & 


Entwistle Co., 


Nathaniel Kinsman, Choremi, Benachi & 
Co., Boston. 

Fred 8S. Kliebart, J. B. Ford Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

L. H. Kunhardt, Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Boston. 

John S. Lawrence, Lawrence & Co., Bos- 


ton. 

Stephen C. Lowe, 8S. C. Lowe Supply Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

J. Irvine Lyle, Carrier Engineering Corp., 
New York City. 

T. J. Lynch, Allis Chalmers Co., Boston. 

Ernest T. Manson, Edw. H. Best & Co., 
Boston. 

Edwin H. Marble, 
chine Co., Worcester, 


Curtis & Marble Ma- 
Mass. 


Henry Marsh, Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 
Boston. 
Dr. Louis J. Matos, National Aniline & 


Chemical Co., New York City. 
Ralph E. McCausland, Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Il. 


H. G. McKerrow, E. F. Drew & Co., New 
York City. 
William McKinley, Jr., W. H. Langley & 


Co., New York City. 
John 8. Merchant, 
Co., Providence, R. I. 
Herbert Midgely, Howard Bros. 
turing Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Edward Motley, Curtis & Sanger, Boston. 
Joseph Newburger, Newburger Cotton Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Standard Mill Supply 


Manufac- 


William R. Noone, James Noone’s Sons 
Co., Boston. 

Sidney B. Paine, General Electric Co., 
Boston. 


Charles P. Raymond, Boston. 
Frank W. Reynolds, Lockwood, Greene & 


Co., Boston. 
BE. A. Rusden, Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


Dwight Seabury, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Christopher J. Shambow, Shambow Shut- 
tle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Lewis T. Shurtleff, Pairpoint Corp., 
Bedford, Mass. 

W. Randolph Sides, 


New 


Turner Construction 


Co., Boston. 

Charles P. Slocum, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., Boston. 

Henry C. Spence, Metallic Drawing Roll 


Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Wallace I. Stimpson, Draper Corporation, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

James Strang, Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston. 

J. Henry Thorpe, U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

Clement A. Wakefield, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Biddeford, Me. 

E. B. Walden, Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York City. 


Edward P. Walker, E. P. Walker & Co., 
New York City. 
Capt. William P. White, Lowell Paper 


Tube Corp., Lowell, Mass. 

W. W. White, Holyoke Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Malcolm D. Whitman, William Whitman 
Co., New York City. 

Frederick W. Allen, 
Providence, R. I. 

J. R. Alexander, Scott, Ark. 

S. V. Alexander, Jr., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C. 

George F. Amiger, Dickson and Scotland 
Cotton Mills, Laurinburg, N. C 

James BE. Ashworth, John Brown, Son Co., 
New York City. 


Swiss Textile Co., 


Ss. Y. Austin, Hillside Cotton Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 

A. H. Babcock, J. H. Lane & Co., New 
York City. 


Charles H. Baker, Warren Soap Mfg. Co., 
Boston. 
J. L. Barker, New York City. 


John M. Barr, Parsons, Barr Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

W. H. Bateman, Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago. 

G. H. Becker, Georgia Cotton Mills, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


Lewis D. Baker, Belton (S. C.) Mills. 

F. 8. Blanchard, Pacific Mills, Boston. 

T. Ashby Blythe, R. A. Blythe, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

Charles E. Bouvet, 
New York City. 

John Brenner, 
lotte, N. C. 

A. E. Breslaun, New York City. 

G. H. Bridge, Jr., Hope Mill Supply Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

E. C. Brown, E. C. Brown & Co., Hope, 
Ark. 

W. F. Brown, Victor Ring Traveler Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


National City Bank, 


H. A. Metz & Co., Char- 
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J. B. Brunner, J. L 
York City. 

J. F. Bachman, Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 
Ga. 

R. E. Buck, Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 


Wilson & Co., New 


F. B. Bunch, Statesville (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 

J. P. Burrows, Texas Cotton Mills Co., 
McKinney, Texas, 

J. M. Butler, Cape Fear Cotton Mills, 


St. Paul, N. C. 


G. T. Buxton, Charlotte, N. C. 

G. C. Byrd, P. P. Byrd Cotton Co., Little 
Rock, Ark 

P. P. Byrd, J. B. Spears Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Cc. J. Callaway, Washington, D. C. 

Fuller E. Callaway, LaGrange, Ga. 

T. J. Callaway, Milstead (Ga.) Manufac- 


turing Co. 

Josiah Canter, 
Petersburg, Va 

S. H. Casper, 
Providence, R. I 

David Cardwell, 
ville, S. C 


Pocohantas Cotton Mills, 


Franklin D’Olier & Co 


Jr., Dunean Mills, Green- 


W. V. Castle, Rochester, N. Y 

W. A. Graham Clark, Washington, D. C 

¢ Cc. Cobb, Ella Manufacturing Co., 
Shelby, N. C 


David R. Coker, J. L 
ville, S. C 

Clifton Corley, Necrosett Milis, Inc., Cum- 
berland, N. C. 


Coker & Co., Harts- 


James G. Connor, Tupelo Cotton Mills, 
Covington, Texas. 

T. E. Connor, Foster Machine Co., West 
field, Mass. 

John F. Conway, New York City 

Owen Coogan, New York City 

Robert L. Cooper, New York City 

B,. Carney, Miller & Co., New York City 


Peter H. Corr, Taunton, Mass 
A. J. Crampton, Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


H. T. Criegler, Williamston (S. C.) Mills 


Cc. H. Critchfield, C. H. Critchfield & Co., 
Hope, Ark 

R. L. Crittenden, Southern Cotton Shippers 
Assn., Boston. 

John Cunningham, Stafford Co., New York 
City. 


Roy Dallas, LaGrange, Ga 

Rogers M. Davis, Saco-Lowell Shops, Char 
lotte, N. C. 

V. T. Davis, W. J. Davis & Co., 
Miss. 

Cc. P. Delakhunty, Delahunty Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co., Pittston, Pa, 

Harvey A. Detwiler, 
Philadelphia. 

A. R. Dickinson, Winnsboro Mills, Winns- 
boro, 8. C. 

W. R. Dickson, Farish Co., New York City. 


Jackson, 


Valvoline Oil Co 


A. M. Dixon, Gastonia, N. C. 
J. E. Douglas, Guthrie, N. Y. 
George K. Dow, Watts, Stebbins & Co., 


New York City. 

Clare H. Draper, Hopedale Manufacturing 
Co., Milford, Mass. 

W. A. Drisler, J. H. Lane & Co, 
York City. 

C. Dulk, Buenos Aires, Brazil. 

D. C. Dunn, Stafford Co., Charlotte, N. C 

E. H. Ellis, Erwin Yarn Agency, New York 
City. 

W. A. Erwin, Erwin Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Co., West Durham, N. C. 

N. F. Esty, Montgomery & 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

W. H. Evans, C. 
City. 

A. M. Fairley, Laurinburg, N. C 

George Fish, Fort Mills, 8. C. 

Myron Fish, American Supply Co., 
dence, R. I 

H. R. Fitzgerald, Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

Webb Floyd, Stephen Weld & Co., 
York City. 

R. Foster, Woodward, Baldwin & Co., 
New York City 

George Fraker, Spray, N. C. 


New 


Crawford, 


E. Riley Co., New York 
Provi- 


New 


Robert J. Freitag, Steel Heddle Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia, 

B. E. Geer, Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

P. L. Gilkey, Philadelphia. 

Irving C. Gordon, New York City. 

James P. Gossett, Williamston (S. C.) 
Mills. 


Claude Gove, Marlboro Cotton Mills, Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 

James Grant, Hartford, Conn. 

Cc. A. Green, New York City. 


Cc. D. Green, Parker, Wilder & Co., New 
York City. 
Ira L. Griffin, Douglas Company, Colum- 


bia, 8. C 
H. A. Haines, Haines, Morehouse & Wood- 
ford, New York City. 


Thomas Hale, Jr., New York City. 
F. G. Hall, Stein, Hall & Co., New York 
City. 


Harold Hamberg, Little Rock, Ark. 


W. P. Hamrick, Pacific Mills, Columbia, 
s. C 

J. L. Hartsell, Hartsell Mills Co., Concord 
N. C. 


W. H. Harriss, New York City. 

Charles Hayes, Jr., Argo Mills, 
phia. 

James H. Hayes, 
Philadelphia. 

F. C. Harding, New York City. 

T. Holt Haywood, F. Vietor & Achelis, 
New York City. 

Charles R. Hebard, High Shoals Co., High 
Shoals, N. C. 

H. A. Hechinger, Boston. 

L. A. Hechinger, Boston. 

Cc. G. Hill, Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ville,, Ga. 

J. H. Hill, Steel Heddle Manufacturing 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

E. A. Hillmuth, Robert Moore & Co., New 
York City. 

Edwin Howard, Mason Machine Works, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Cliffurd Howell, New York City. 

Charles A. Hull, Mt. Hope Finishing Co., 
New York City. 

John E. Hull, 


Philadel- 


Jr., J. B. Mitchell Co., 


Providence, R. IL. 
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Cc. A. Hunt, Jr., Dacotah Cotton M 
Lexington, N. C 

W. L. Hunter, Charl J. Webb & (¢ 
Utica, N. Y 

Cc. E. Hutchison, Adrian Manufacturi: 
Co,. Mt. Holly, N. C 

H. A. James, New York City 

Philip 8 Jamieson J B Jamies 
Boston 

R. M. Jeffress, King Cotton Mi Cc 
Richmond, Va 

H B. Jennings, Union-Buffalo Mi Co 
Union, 8S. C 

C. Walker Jones, Philadelphia 

A. F. Johnson, Exposition Cotton M 
Atlanta, Ga 

W. D. Johnson, Ernaldson Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, N. C 

A. E. Jury, Newark, N J 

Ww E. Johnson, Tallassee Falls Mfg. Co 
fallassee, Ala 

Charles Kasfasing, New York City 

4. E. King, Columbia, S. < 

Clyde 8S, King, Georgia Cotton Mill At 
lanta, Ga 

W. G. Kinney, New York City 

Hugo Koblenzer, New Brunswick Chem 
ical Co., New Brunswick, N. J 

J H. Ledyard, Tupelo (Miss.) Cotton 
Mills 

John A. Law, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg 
Ss. C 

E. M. Lander, Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 
Falls, N. C 

Leon Lowenstein, New York City 

A. H. London, Pittsboro, N. C 

U. Grant Long, ©. J. Webb & Co., Pro 
dence, R. I 

A. Lewis, New York City 

L. Loomis, New York City 

H. A. Ligon, Jr., Arcadia Mills, Spartar 
burg, 8. C 

K. J. McAlpin, Hartford, Conn 

W. Gordon McCabe, Jr., Charleston, S. ¢ 

Cc. D. MeCullen, Grant Yarn Co Provi 
dence, R. I 

J. H. McDowell, Greensboro, N. C 

A. R. McEachern, St. Pauls (N.C Cot 
ton Mills Co 

D. S. McEachern, St. Pauls, N. ¢ 

A. A. McLean, Huss Manufacturing C 
Bessemer City, N. C 

L. B. McKay, Charlotte, N. C 

Paul McKinney, Texas Cotton Mill Co 
McKinney, Texas 

J E Latham, Pomona Cotton Mill 


Greensboro, N. C. 
A. W. McLean, Lumberton Cotton Mills, 
Lumberton, N. C 


A W. McLellan, Alden Mills, New Or 
leans, La 

W. J. McLendon, Capitola Manufacturing 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn 

George I. Macy, New Bedford, Mass 

J. E. Martin, New York City 

H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C 

L. M. Marchant, Victor-Monaghan Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C 

James C. Marriott, New York City 

E. C. Marsden, 8. K. F. Ball Bearing Co 


Hartford, Conn 

H. L. Marsh, J. H. Lane & Co., New York 
City 

Allan J. Mercher, Watts, Stebbins & Co 
New York City 

M. B. Melindy, Cherokee Spinning Co 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Edwin Morgan, Richmond Mills, Laurin 
burg, N. C. 

J. P. Meetze, The Farish Co., New York 


City 
John O. Mondrino, Boston 
Gilbert H. Montague, New York City 
B. Moore, Allis Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Clement Moore, 
J. A. Moore, 
Rapids, N. C 
W. W. Moore, Riverside Cotton Mills 


New York City 


Patterson Mills, Roanoke 


Dan 


ville, Va. 

W. B. Moore, York, 8. C 

John J. Mitchell, Jr., James E. Mitchell 
Co., Philadelphia. 

T. D. Miller, Statesville Cotton Mills, 


Statesville, N. C. 
Archibald Mitchell, Norwich, Conn 


Bernard D. Miller, New York City 

J. Doull Miller, New York City 

B. D. Miller, Doull Miller Co., New York 
City. 

F. L. Nagle, Textile World Journal, Bos 
ton. 

J. L. Nieukirk, Philadelphia 

Albert Nilonoa, Chariotte, N. C 


Frank G. North, Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Harold W. O'Leary, Boston 

J. W. Parker, Pelham (Ga.) Manufactur 
ing Co, 

W. A. Parsons, Parsons-Barr Co., Char 
lotte, N. C. 

E. C. Pennal, New York City 


W. 8. Pepperell, Draper Corporation 
dale, Mass. 
Paul Pflieger, New York City 


Hope 


Albert Phenis, Baltimore, Md 

Harry L. Pinkham, Warren Soap Manu 
facturing Co., Boston. 

E. T. Pickard, Washington, D. C 

R. B. Pitts, Hermitage Cotton Mills, Can 
den, 8S. C 

Cc. M. Plowman, Philadelphia 

J. S&S. Pleasants, Lowell (Mass.} Cotton 
Mills. 

J. C. Plonk, Cherokee Falls (S. ¢ Manu 
facturing Co 

T. W. Porter, Stephen M. Weld & ( 


New York City. 

Cc. A. Pohles, James L. Wilson & Co., Neé 
York City. 

John Porteous, 
wich, Conn. 

Julius Prince, New York City. 

Theodore F. Price, New York City. 

George W. Pritchett, Greensboro, N. C 

T. W. Pratt, Huntsville, Ala 

J. C. Rankin, Lowell, N. C. 

R. G. Rankin, Pinkney Mills, 
Ww. ¢. 

R. S. Reinhardt, Elm Grove Cotton Mills, 
Lincolnton, 8S. C. 

M. R. Reeves, Harding, Tilton & Co., 
York City. 


Lawton Mills Corp., Nor 


Gastonia, 


New 
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NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO., ‘mass: 
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Standard for Fineness, Whiteness, Durability 
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Selling Agents 
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H. W. Reed, Boston. 

William ©. Reynolds, Harding, Tilton & 
ce Boston. 

w. C. Risley, New York City. 
J. N. Riley, Hope, Ark. 
J. A. Rountree, Barker Cotton Mills, Mo- 
le, Ala. 

F. L. Robbins, Pocahontas Cotton Mills, 
Petersburg, Va. 

Malcolm Roberts, J. H. Lane & Co., New 
York City. 

M. C. Sanders, Bradford Belting Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Charles S. Schell, Schell, Longstreth & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Edward Schoeubart, New York City. 

J. H. Schofield, New York City. 

J. H. Separk, Gray Manufacturing Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. 

F. Cc. Shaefer, Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

M. G. Smith, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

F. U. L. Smith, S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

W. Wood Smith, Stafford Co., Readville, 
Mass. 

E. L. Smith, Philadelphia Drying Machin 
ery Co., Boston, 

Faunce Smith, Watts Mills, Laurens, 8. C 

J. A. Smyth, Jr., Dunean Mills, Greenville, 

Hampton Smith, Steel Heddle Manufactur- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Morris Snyder, New York City. 

Irving Southworth, Pacific Mills, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

R. W. Stokes, Johnston Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, 

W. Stackhouse, Marion (S. C.) Manufac- 
suring Co., Marion, 8S. C. 

John F. Street, John F. Street & Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Philip S. Steel, Mauney-Steel Co., Phila 
iphia, 
H. Steele, Textile World Journal, Phila- 
lelphia. 

1. D. Sullivan, New York City. 

K. S. Tanner, Rutherfordton, N. C 

H. B. Taylor, Pacific Mills, Lawrence 
Mass. 

B. T. Thompson, McIntosh Mills, New- 
nan, Ga, 

M. G. Thomas, Appalachian Mills, Knox- 

lle, Tenn. 

G. D. Thayer, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

W. E, Thatcher, Meritas Mills, New York 
City. 

Graham Townsend, J. H. Lane & Co., New 
York City. 

B. W. Tritle, Schell, Longstreth & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Cc. W. Tracy, New York City. 

M. M. Trothe, Manchester (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, Manchester, Ga. 

Lewis E. Tracy, Boston. 

H. F. Ulmer, Ulmer Leather Co., Norwich, 
Conn, 

Set. H. VanZandt, Greenville, S. C. 

Joseph W. Valentine, The Farish Co., New 
York City. 

T. P. Walker, Franklin D'Oliver & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph Walker, Hallowell & Wolpin, Col- 
umbia, S. C. 

A. S. Wattles, Canton, Mass. 

0. C, Wainwright, Stonewall Cotton Mills, 
Stonewall, Miss. 

N. C. Waldo, Hartford, Conn. 

Andrew Webb, Charles J. Webb & Co 
Philadelphia, 

Charles K. Weston, Wilmington, Del. 

Cc. 8. Webb, Greenville, S. C. 

E. M. Weld, Stephen M. Weld & Co., New 
York City. 

Cc. F. Wellington, Boston. 

Cleveland D. Welch, Mays Mills, Inc 
Maysworth, N. C. 

H. G. Welborn, Southern Cotton Yarn Co., 
Boston 

William Whittam, New York City. 

Arthur Whittam, James E. Mitchell Co 
Boston, 

Samuel Whittaker, Palmetto Cotton Mills, 
New York City. 

Morris Whitridge, Whitridge, White & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

T. C. Wilson, James L. Wilson & Co., New 
York City. 

James L. Wilson, James L. Wilson & Co., 
New York City. 

J. S. Weir, High Shoals Co., Charlotte, 
N. C, 

L. A. Williamson, White-Williamson Co., 
Graham, N. C., 

E. N. Williamson, Holt-Williamson Manu- 
facturing Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Fred. A. Wilde, Hopedale Manufacturing 
Co., Boston 

L. B. Williamson, L. Banks Holt Manu- 
facturing Co., Graham, N. C. 

J. E. Williamson, Brown Manufacturing 
Co., Concord, N. C. 

Paul Woodman, Stuart W. Cramer, Cyn 
wyd, Pa, 

George M. Wright, Banna Manufacturing 
Co., Clinton, 8S. C. 

Charles A. Young, Indianapolis Bleaching 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

James B. Allen, Southern Belting Co. At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Robert Amory, Indian Head Mills of Ala., 
Boston 
Wm. D. Anderson, Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N. Cc 

Cc. 8. Armstrong, Atherton, Pin Grid Bar 
Co., Providence, R. IL. 

L. D. Armstrong, Atherton Pin Grid Bar 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

L. S. Arnold, Atlanta, Ga. 

G. W. Arrington, Jr., Union Bleaching & 
Finishing Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Geo. F. Bahan, U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co., Charlotte, N, C, 

A. H. Bahnson, Arista Mills, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 
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E. C. Barnhardt, Gibson Manufacturing 
Co., Concord, N. C 

W. E. Beattie, Piedmont Manufacturing 
Co., Victor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C 

Herbert G. Beede, Fales & Jenks, Ma 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I 

J A Beresford, Daniel Miller Co New 
York City 

Charles W Boardman, Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., Pawtucket R. I 

J. J. Bradley, Merrimack Manufacturing 
Co., Huntsville, Ala 

I Ww Brennan, Utica (N Y.) Spinning 
Co Utica, N. Y 

WwW H. Trigg, Putnam-Hooker Co Cin 
cinnatl, O 

G. H. Brockenbrough, Jr., Fidelity Manu- 
facturing Co., Charlotte, N. C 


Cc. F. Broughton, Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass 


\ H Browne Cotton Manufacturers 
Assn., Charlotte, N. C 

George Brownlee, 
Co., Greenville, 8. C 

J r. Brownlee, Standard Knitting Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn 

Cc. B. Bryant, Jennings & Bryant, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

M. L. Cannon, Cannon Manufacturing Co., 
Kannapolis, N. C 

J. W. Cannon, Cannon Manufacturing Co., 
Kannapolis, N. Cc 

B. F. Coppage Star Clothing Manufac 
turing Co., St. Louis, Mo 

George N. Carter, 1]. B. Williams & Son 
Dover, N. H 

Cc, W. Causey, Brogon Mills, Anderson, 8S 


Woodside Cotton Mills 


4 

Charles B Church, Monument Mills, 
Housatonik Mass 

Melvin H. Coffin, National Ring Traveler 
Co., Boston 

R. Cohn, Cohn & Ellett, Memphis, Tenn 

Thomas M. Costello, Catlin & Co Char 
lotte, N. C 

John F. Conway, E. F. Drew & Co., New 
York 

O. 8. Cook, Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, 





Mass 
D. Y. Cooper, Henderson (N. C.), Cotton 
Mills 

S. P. Cooper, Henderson (N. C.), Cotton 
Mills 

H. W. Craft, Veeder Manufacturing Co., 
Hartford, Conn 

Fred B. Crowell, E. H. Best & Co., Green 
ville ms © 
John L. Dabb, Natl. Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Charlotte, N. C 

R I Dalton, Whitin Machine Works 
Charlotte, N. C 

I. F. Dickinson, Atlanta, Ga 

Laurie C. Dickson, J. Spencer Turner Co 
Charlotte, N. C 

Arthur J. Draper, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C 

Cc Ww Eastwood, U S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., Providence, R. I. 

Benton Etherington, Franklin D’Olier & 
Co., Philadelphia 

J. Roy Font, Monarch Mills, Lockhardt, 
8s. C 

Philip J. Forbes, Brooklyn, N. Y 

John F. Trainor, John F. Trainor Co., New 
York City 

M. P. Glynn, Cannon Mills, Philadelphia. 

F. K. Goldey, Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 
New York City 

A D. Goldman, Lesser Goldman Cotton 
Co., St. Louis, Mo 

J. A. Greer, Textile World Journal, Green- 
ville, S. C 

R. F. Grisard, Holt-Williamson Manufac 
turing Co., Cincinnati, © 

Paul F. Haddock, A Klipstein & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C 

James D. Hammett, Orr Cotton Mills, An 
derson, 8. C 

J. W. Harner, Ashworth Bros., Inc., At- 
inta, Ga 

Arthur W. Harris, Americ 
ing Machine Co., Atlanta, Ga 

Ww M Harris Hampton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills 

Cc. E. Hatch, Brandon Mills, Greenville, 
a < 

Richard Haworth, A Klipstein & Co., 
Providence, R. I 

W. G. Henderson, Hamilton-Carhart Cor 
ton Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. C 

Charles O. Herx, Herx & Eddy, New York 
City 

Walter R. Hills, Masury-Young Co., Bos 
ton 

K. R. Hooker, Putnam-Hooker Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

M. R. Howard, Gibson Manufacturing Co., 
New York City 

Neida Humphrey, Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Co., Huntsville, Ala 

f& H. Isewhour, Ashworth Bros., Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C 

Charles Jenkinson, Natl. City Bank, New 
York City. 

Robert R. Jenks, Fales & Jenks Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I 

W. M. Kendrick, A. W. Harris Oil Co., 
Mayfield, Ga 

J. M. Kennett, Moncraenville 

R H. Le Grand, Shelby Cotton Mills, 
Shelby, N. C. 

Cc. T. Leonard, Knoxville (Tenn.), Cotton 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn 

L. L. Lewis, Carrier Engineering Corp., 
New York City 

H W. Lilly, Victory Manufacturing Co., 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

L. C. Linkroum, Paulson, Linkroum & 
Co., New York City. 

E. T. Lyle, Carrier Engineering Corp., Bos- 
ton, 

M. M McColl, Opelika (Ala.), Cotton 
Mills, Opelika, Ala. 

Hugh F. McElroy, N. L. Carpenter & Co., 
New York City 

J. A. Mandeville, Mandeville Mills, Car- 
rollton, Ga, 

Cc. M. Mars, Am. Warp Drawing Machine 
Co., Boston 

Hunter Marshall, Jr., Cotton Mfrs. Assn 
of N. C., Charlotte, N. C 


an Warp Draw- 
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S. A. Robinson, Ne York City 
Fred A. Rakestraw, Philadelp a 
Harry Richardsor Dodgeville, Mass 
( M. Robinsor White Rock, R. I. 


W. Rimmer, Pawtucket, R. I 

George W. Rogers, Little Rock, Ark 
John F. Satoriou New York City 

A. C. Swift, New Bedford, Mass 

I. C. Skiff, Bostor 

( J. Sweet, Great Barringtor Mass. 
H. B. Stratton, Bost 

John E. Sullivan, New Bedford, Mass. 





F S. Swasey, Charlotte N 

A. D. Shaw, Philadelphia 

I J. Seaton, Moosur Conr 
Charle H. Stone, N Y c t 
W Cc. Salter Jewett City, Conr 
Harold Sherman, Worce r, Mass 





4. D. Shaw, Philadelr 
W. R. Snedeker, Né 
JI. B. Shaw New 








E. S. Tennent, Spartanbt 





Walter H. Stearns, Pawtucket, R. I 
S. C. Thomas, Spartanburg, § 
P. S. Tuley, Jr., Louisville, K 
C. T. Tourtellot, Valley Fa R. I 





N. E. Terry, w York Cit 

Newell W Tilton, Boston 

J. A. Tomb, Boston 

Cc. L. Turner, Dallas, Tex 

H. H. Vreeland, Springfield, Mass 
W. T. West, New York City 

W. T. West, Jr., New York City 

A. E. Whi St. Louis, Mo 

George H. Waring, Fall River, Mass 
George C. Williams, Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 
W. T. Waterman, Philadelphia 
Charles T. Wolfe, Louisville, Ky 
Brent Wiley, Pittsburgh 

E. D. Walen, Washington, D. Cc 
Edward A. Warren, Sharon, Mass 
H. Zimmerman, New York City. 
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LAWRENCE & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


UUPEUEPUUAHAA AMADA PEED EED VAUD TPP TERD POH PUD PEE ee 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


LUNIULOUY0 000 SRNVOAAU AE FUNSEUASOUALUE YAU EOEO ACUTE 


Selling Agents for 


Pacific Mills Merrimack Mfg. Co. 
Boston Mfg. Co. 1901 Whittenton Mfg. Co. 
Ipswich Mills Ipswich Mills (Middlesex Dept.) 


HNTIINUTQNILTUUTLILLVEONLOOGHOLAOAAOLNOUOLLOLILHILVTRHUUVULNAOAUALLLEIL ALOHA ARLHS 


E lil. TT 


\| 
fNNVNINARNUU1 NRE RUAN LTO LATA 


204M 


Converse @ Company 


Selling Agents 


Work Shirt Chambrays, Outing Flannels, Ginghams, 
Cotton Dress Goods 


Brown Sheetings, Ducks, Drills, Osnaburgs 
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ECRETARY of the Navy Daniels 

modestly stated in the course of his 
patriotic address at the record-breaking 
banquet of cotton manufacturers at the 
Hotel Biltmore Thursday evening, that 
the Navy has become the 
super-accomplishment and that nautical 
adjectives and metaphors ar¢ 
correct thing, so it is proper to reter to 
the after-dinner speaking as having 
touched high water mark of patriotic 
fervor at the convention. Harry Lauder, 
with his war oration at the smoker the 
night before, prepared a majority of the 
banqueters for an outburst of patriotic 
enthusiasm and Secretary Daniels and 
General J. P. H. Claudon, chief of the 
Military Division of the French High 
Commission to this country, raised it to 
a fitting climax. At the textile exhibi 
tion and at several of the convention 
sessions the war work of the industry 
was touched upon, but at the banquet it 
was the sole theme. 

SECRETARY DANIELS GIVEN OVATION. 

Secretary Daniels described the im 
portant part played by cotton and the 
cotton manufacturing industry in war, 
and praised manufacturers for their pa- 
triotic co-operation with the Government 
and their freedom from profiteering, be- 
fore launching into a description of 
naval accomplishments and the sacrifices 
that this country is prepared to make to 
make certain the winning of the war 
To those who had never enjoyed the 
privilege of hearing him speak, his ad- 
dress was as much of a surprise and in- 
spiration, as has been his administration 
of his high office since this country en 
tered the war. He was given an ovation 
when he arose to speak, caused the high- 
est enthusiasm by his declarations that 
political differences and _ sectionalism 
had been eliminated by the war, the lat- 
ter forever, by his complimentary refer- 
ence to the war work of former Presi- 
dent William H. Taft, and was urged to 
continue his speech when he would have 
brought it to a close. For an hour he 
held the close attention of his audience 
and was then given a round of cheers, 
while the band played “ Dixie.” 

FRANCE AND HER GENERAL AROUSE 

ENTHUSIASM 

General Claudon’s speech was a 
unique and highly appreciated feature 
of the evening, and he won the hearts 
of his hearers so completely that the 
ovation given him when he was intro- 
duced as the representative of our 
French Allies, became a purely per- 
sonal compliment when he finished his 
address. Speaking with an accent just 
sufficient to demand the close attention 
of his hearers, he paid high encomiums 
to the courage and efficiency of the 
American soldier, based upon his per- 


symbol of 


now the 


sonal observations at camps in this 
country and in action on the French 
front. The General was cheered to the 


echo when he sat down, and the enthu- 
siasm was also vented in singing the 
“ Marseillaise”’ and the waving of indi- 
vidual flags that had been grouped on 
each table in place of the usual flowers. 
Greatly appreciated by the associations 
and their members present, was the rep- 
resentation of French cotton spinners 
at the banquet, through M. Pollett, a 
spinner of Lille, France, and in charge 
of cotton buying in this country for 
the French High Commission. M. Pol- 
lett, in behalf of the French cotton 
spinners, expressed his appreciation of 
what America is doing for France,’ and 
proposed a toast to President Wilson. 


SWELL LIBERTY BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
As the result of a stirring Liberty 


Bond appeal, made by Secretary Dan- 


Banquet Speakers Rouse Patriotic Fervor 


Secretary of Navy Daniels and Gen. Claudon of 
French Mission Given Ovation—Record Attendance 


iels, and seconded by Toastmaster 
Stuart W. Cramer, $302,000 was added 
made by 


to subscriptions previously 


mills individual manufacturers 
passed to the diners by C 
H. Ely, of the National Association 
Committee on Meeting, while the speak 
ing was in progress, and were collected 
in time to allow Secretary Daniels to 


take the report to Washington 


and 


Cards were 


ARRANGEMENTS 

the banquet were 
Stuart W 
National 
Manufac 


and 


rHE BANQUET 

\rrangements for 
under the 
Cramer, vice-chairman of the 
Council of American Cotton 
turers, who acted as toastmaster 
who assumed the responsibility of ob 
taining the speakers. He was assisted 
by Charles H. Fish, of the National 
Association, and Secretary-Treasuret 
Adams, of the American Association; 
Secretary Wilson, of the National As 
sociation, also co-operating with them 
The grand ball room of the Hotel Bilt 
more, in which the banquet was held, 
has a seating capacity, as arranged with 
small tables at this banquet, for 845 per 
floor Something 
over 300 seats assigned to the 
American Association at their request, 
and the seats at the head table, other 
than those occupied by speakers, were 
evenly divided between the two associa 
tions. Owing to the fact that accept 
ances for the banquet were handled at 
both Charlotte, N. C., and _ Boston, 
Mass., unavoidable and regrettable com 
plications resulted, which caused much 
confusion and delay in starting the ban 
quet. For more than an hour prior to 
the delayed opening of the banquet sev- 
eral hundred members and guests of the 
associations suffered the inconvenience 
of being obliged to wait in the densely 
crowded narrow halls of the 19th floor 
of the Biltmore, until the mix-up could 
be straightened out and assignments of 


direct charge of 


sons on the main 


were 


seats re-arranged. 

As an emergency large 
number of prominent members of both 
volunteered to give up 
their seats in the main hall and occupy 
tables in the lobby; even then more than 
two hundred late applications could not 
be cared for, and a considerable num 
ber of members who had made advance 
reservations tired of waiting for assign 
ments and did not attend the dinner 
After the rumpus was all over it was 


measure a 


associations 


* discovered that about forty of the seats 


assigned to the American Association 
had not been used. The incident is a 
striking example of the lack of co 
ordination and centralization of author- 
ity that Government officials have been 
so frequently blamed for by 
turers, and a representative of one of 
the Government supply departments, 
who was present, seemed to heartily en- 
joy this opportunity of making manu- 
facturers the object of their own type 
of criticism. 

Considerably over 800 members and 
guests enjoyed the dinner and this num- 
ber was increased to nearly 1,000 after 
the speaking commenced. Tables were 
set in the balconies as well as on the 
main floor and in the lobby, and large 
numbers of women guests were thus 
prevented from hearing the speaking. 
However, these regrettable short-com- 
ings did not prevent the banquet from 
being the greatest event of its kind in 
the textile industry. 

Secretary of the Navy Waniels was 
seated at the right of Toastmaster 


manufac 


Cramer and General |. P. H. Claud 


National Council: M | lett, Cotto1 
Buyer for the French His Com 

Fuller \. Callaway, President 
f the \mericar \ssociatior Al be 
Farwell Bemis, President. of t 
National Association; W. Frank Shovy 
Natior 
Arthur J. Draper, the 


sion : 


the new President o the 


Association ; 


new President of the American As 
sociation; W. Parker Straw, Chief 

Textile Production Division of the Wat 
Industries Board; John S. Lawrence 
and John E. Rousmaniere, of the Wa 
Service Committee of the Nationa 
Council; also the following past presi 
dents of the National and Americar 
Associations D. Y. Cooper, Albert 
Greene Duncan, Arthur H. Lowe, Joh 
\. Law, S. B. Tanner, Franklin W 
Hobbs, Chas. T. Plunckett and T. H 


Rennie 


TOASTMASTER 
SECRETARY 


It was 10 o'clock when Toastmastet 
Stuart W. Cramer, former president of 
the American and vice 
chairman of the National Council, aros« 
to introduce Hon. Josephus Daniels. He 
said: 

fellow members of the 
ton Manufacturers’ 
National 
facturers and our guests 


CRA MER INTRODUCES 


DANIELS 


Association 


American Cot 
Association, and the 
Cotton Manu 

It is unnec 
essary for me to suggest in any way the 
spirit that pervades this meeting. It is 
evident that the spirit is to win the war 
(Applause.) Like every other man here, 
| would probably 
would allow me on that subject, but we 
have with us a man 
much toward winning this war, who is 
doing so much now toward winning it 
that it would be but impertinence for me 
to talk at length. I, therefore, will merely 
mention the name of this speaker, with 
out an attempt to present him, because 
he is yours already: Honorable Josephu 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy 

As the principal speaker 
of the evening arose, he was greeted with 


Association of 


talk as long as you 


who has done so 


and guest 
cheers, followed by the playing and sing 
ing of “ Dixie.” 

Secretary Daniels spoke, in part, a 
follows: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen 
I spent this morning in the new aircraft 
factory which the Navy has built and is 
enlarging at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, and I hardly appreciated until | 
made this visit of inspection that w 
owed so much in aircraft to the cotton 
mill industry. (Applause.) The offices 
in charge, pointing out to me the things 
that were making for the more rapid 
construction and safe-guarding of ma 
terial, pointed to a system of humidifica 
tion, and I said, “ Where did you get 
that?” And he said, “I got that by 
study of the cotton mill industry.” So, 
that when we control the temperatur: 
and moisture in the air factories, w« 
owe a debt of gratitude to the studies 
and invention of men of your profes- 
sion. And as I went into another large 
building of this plant and saw the men 
there making the wings of these new 
engines of war, one man said, “ You 
know we had some trouble a short while 
ago in securing promptly enough linen 
for the large program we have in hand 
for aircraft, and we looked about to see 
what we could do to dispense with linen, 
and we found that cotton was better 
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HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, SECRETARY 0! 
THE NAVY 

You never an tell what otton 
will do; but you always know this: 
That the world cannot live without 
it. (Applause We had thought that 
cotton was a peace product ind 
had thought of it chiefly as a product 
for clothing the world, takin the 
place o more costly fabri But 
Ww ¢ have learned now that we cannot 
wage war without cotton You: can 
not make guncotton, you cannot make 
high explosive you cannot clothe 
the men, and if I were to stop and 
enumerate the uses of cotton in the war 
we would be here until tomorrow morn 
ing You gentlemen represent ar 
dustry which is essential to the wa 
and if the seas had not been kept open 
in the past three years, our Allies woul 


not have been able to manufacture the 
munitions with which they are going to 


win, with our help, this war. (Prolonged 
applause. ) 
I rather think that you would rather 


hear me speak on a topic not more in 


teresting, not more important, but at the 
present time more vital than any prod 
uct. Upon the present day condition 


world, and the 
have 


in our country and the 
duty we owe to saving all we 
{ A pplause 

Mountain, 


worked and struggled for 

The liberties won at Kings 
Guilford Court House, Lexington and 
on the Delaware hang in the balance 
We have seen anxious hours in recent 
weeks but no ominous hours, We know 
that we shall pay heavy toll. We know 
that we shall fear and mourn the loss 
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full 


move 


well 
and 


know 
may 


men, but we 
line 
ay, the line that holds for liberty will 
er break (applause). 

\Ve know and our Allies know that 


many 
it, though the 


drive, which has made us all 
xious, was timed because the German 
knows that whenever the 
rican force in its full tide is added 
the brave men of the other countries 
heir doom is sealed. And we have 
chly resolved in America, entering this 
without any selfish purpose, without 
purpose of self defense, with three 
isand miles of between us, 

it we will send to the front every man 
who can carry a gun (applause). Let 
us have no talk of sending three million 
en (cheers), or five million men. We 
have one hundred and ten million people 
America. By the statutes of this 
untry, under the selective draft, we 


mperor 
é 
1 


ocean 


have dedicated twelve million to fight 
his war. (Applause.) And we are call- 
ng them and training them for Army 
nd Navy as rapidly as we have the 


mnage, and the only measure of our 

mtribution speedily is the measure of 
ships (applause). 

[ have no doubt all of us look back 
upon the past with a profound regret 
that America lacked the statesmanship 

peace to provide a merchant marine 
big enough to carry her commerce to 
the ends of the world (applause) and 
that we will never again find ourselves 
position shipping will be 
and is not forthcoming (ap- 


in a where 
needed 
plause )-. 

Out of the tragedy of this awful war 
we must look for some compensations 
and one of these will be a new horizon 

lanew map. For too many years we 
have been looking at our own little af- 
fairs and seeing a small portion of the 


im 


world. We have been satisfied to live 
within ourselves, and to think that 
\merica was sufficient unto itself. We 


have now seen a new map, we have had 
a new vision, and in the cotton industry 
more than any other we feel the need 
ind compulsion to send our cotton and 

‘tton goods to clothe the people in 
every part of the world. And it is for 
you gentlemen to lead the way so that 
the great merchant marine we are 
uilding up in war will be continued in 
and made big enough to carry 
\merican cotton and everything else we 
make to every island in the sea (ap 
plause). 

Chere is another compensation which 
we may find in this tragedy: A com- 
pensation of a new American unity. 
Before this great war men of different 
views did not see eye to eye and work 
elbow to elbow. A few years ago we 
had bitter partisan discussions, and the 
fact is, there were times when we 
Vemocrats felt that some of you Re- 
publicans were pretty bad _ fellows. 
(Laughter.) Honestly we did. (Re- 
newed laughter.) It was not any cam- 
paign cry, we believed it, and some- 
times we proved it. (Laughter.) And 
before this great war you Republicans 
relieved some of we Democrats were 
pretty bad fellows, and the worst of it 
is, sometimes you proved it, but we 
have lived to see the day when all of 
us have put aside the rancor of politics, 
and politics has blossomed into patriot- 
ism. (Applause.) 

When Mr. Jefferson was inaugurated 
he came into the presidency after the 
first bitter political campaign this coun- 
try had known, and if any of us think 
in our day partisans can say bitter 
things about opponents, read what they 
said in Jefferson’s day. And yet when 
that great man came to take the oath of 
fice he used these words: “ All dif- 


terences of opinion are not differences of 


peace 





principle. We are all,” said he, “ Fed 
eralists, we are all Republicans.” So, 
today, in the shadow of this great war 
we say we are all Democrats, we are 
all Republicans, we are all Americans 
(Applause and cheers.) 

There are other compensations which 


we may find. Tonight when the band 
struck up “ Dixie” all of us from the 
Cotton States felt a new thrill. We al- 


ways feel it, and the older men like Mr. 
Callaway gave the Rebel yell. (Laugh 
ter.) 

I heard a very distinguished Ameri 
can, who has proved his Americanism 
in these days; I refer to Ex-President 
William H. Taft (great and prolonged 
applause, company rising) This dis- 
tinguished gentleman said that “ Dixie” 
a tune that it did not belong 
to any section of the Republic, but was a 
national air. (Applause.) 

We have come to see the 
believe 
tionalism is dead and buried in 
(Great applause.) We are training our 
boys in Camp Grant and Camp Lee. (Ap 
plause.) We are training them at Camp 
Sheridan and Camp Sherman and Camp 
Stonewall Jackson (applause), and dur 
ing the past year more than half a mil 
lion of young men of other states repre 
sented here Southern 
camps to get ready for the great ven 


was so fine 


day, and I 
it has come forever, when sec 
America 


have been in 


ture before them and they are going 
over to fight to the new tune “ The 
Yanks Are Coming” (applause). The 
boys from North Carolina and Missis 


sippi and every southern state are sing 
ing that tune today, because when you 
sing “The Yanks Are Coming”’ it is 
only another term for “ The Americans 
Are Coming.” 

We must find in all tragedies some 
compensations, and the compensation that 
brings to me the greatest thrill and the 
humility is the spirit of the 
twelve million men in America 
under thirty-one years of (Ap 
plause.) Three or four years ago it was 
no uncommon thing to read sometimes 
in the press, and to hear it sometimes 
in the pulpit and on the forum that Am 
erica had lost the vigor and the spirit of 
love of that characterized the 
men of ’76 and the men of the 60’s 

And they told us that the young men 
of our day were frivolous or ambitious 
for wealth and that they had their hearts 
so set upon play and making money that 
they would no longer be willing to make 
sacrifices for their country. And some 
people believed it! And if this war 
had not come the youths of our age 
would have gone to their graves dis 
honored by this unworthy and unjust 
thought on the part of many Americans 
3ut since the call came there has never 
been a minute in the Navy that we did 
not have two men when we needed one 
(applause). And then the call in the 
selective draft came. Young men left 
their careers; they left the farm with 
the plow in the furrow; they left the 
factory; they left the bank; they left 
college by the thousands and proved they 
were the same stuff as their father and 
grandfathers (shouts of “ good, good,” 
and applause). I like that word 
“stuff”; I do not know whether the 
highbrows would think it was the proper 
word or not, but it means more when 
you speak of a young man today having 
the stuff in him, than any other word 
in the English language. 

And they have gone in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, and, seriously, when you 
see the sailor boys, nearly 400,000 of 
them now keeping the road open to 
France (that is their job, and they are 
doing it as well as any men whoever 
lived)—-when you see them marching 
jauntily and cheerfully with the rhythm 


greatest 
young 


age 


country 
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of musie don’t think they are not seri- 
ous! Don’t assume that beneath their 
cheerful smile they are not looking 
death in the and realizing it. But 
they are ready for the supreme sacri 
fice (applause) 

What is true of the men in the Navy 
is true likewise of the young men in the 
They come out of the same 
families, and the only difference be 
tween the minutemen and Paul Revere 
minutemen of our day, is that 
Paul could only go as fast as his 
could trot, while our boys fly on the 
wings of the lightning (applause). Let 
us bow in all honor to these boys, and 
remember that it is to them that the 
world looks to liberty and 
civilization (applause) 


Trace 


Army 


and the 


nag 


preserve 


‘So near is grandeur unto dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers, ‘lo, 
The youth replies, I can.’ 


(Prolonged applause. ) 


thou must!’ 


And we 
I have 
ove! 
retire from business have 
heard the call, like the boys 
been ashamed to be idl 


lives were in jeopardy (applause) 


have no old men these days 
been struck by the fact that all 
America men who were about to 
suddenly 
They have 


when these boy 


The compensations that come to u 
come because men have learned as 
never before that nothing is worth whil 
except courage and sacrifice. You gen 
tlemen here in business who have many 


problems, tonight are thinking 
of winning this war than you ar¢ 
dividends (applause) 
America, no matter 
little, 
personal 


you 
more 
about making 
And the man in 
whether his 
who puts the 
earnings and profits above sacrifice for 
his country, is not fit to be an American 
(applause ) 

These boys who tread the decks of the 
(the most 
to which men are called anywhere undet 
the sun), with no sleep and no place 
to eat on the nightly vigils, are writing 
a new page in human courage. Almost 
every day now it is a part of my duty 
to name a new destroyer, we are build 
ing them so fast (applause), and we 
are building this best type of Hun 
hunters (laughter and applause), and 
other craft best adapted to this service, 
as rapidly as present and future facilities 
may permit. I have been conscientiou 
and careful not to give the name of any 
man to one of these ships who was not 
a hero and had shown his 
(Applause.) In the old times we named 
them John Paul Jones, Farragut, De 
catur; the men who made freedom of 
the seas a cardinal principle and an 
established right in America. Looking 
over the list of men I found the report 
of the last act of heroism that thrilled 
our republic and yours, sir (indicating 
Gen. J. P. H. Caudon) and the world, 
when the Castine, after days on the 
ocean watching for submarines and 
safely convoying hundreds of thousands 
of troops to France, was overtaken by 
an enemy submarine which hurled a 
torpedo at her. A young man on this 
ship named Ingram, from Alabama, 
gunner’s mate, second class, saw that if 
this torpedo could not be evaded the 
vessel would be destroyed. With al- 
most superhuman strength he threw 
overboard all the high explosives and 


business is big o1 
question ot 


destroyers strenuous service 


courage 


saved the ship—and lost his life. (Ap- 
plause.) In all the annals of Naval 
sacrifice and heroism, none stands 


higher; so I named one of the newest 
destroyers “ Ingram.” (Applause. ) 
Gentlemen, there is no rank in sacrifice 
(applause). Boys have gone into this 
Navy and Army from all walks of life, 
and it is going to* save this Republic 


- 


when the 
money 


sons I inn W 


n 1, : 
and no education 


to shoulder with the sons of y 
of high culture 

We are getting a new 
Americanism. That we 


faith, differing only 


1 
(applause 


Same 


ties and advantage 
spirit enlisted and the Re 
ized, there 1 


is no more a 
win this war than that Gx 


heavens (applause) 

| have never yet appeal 
buy a Liberty Bond. I hay 
offered him the privileg 


(applause) and when wi 
own h arts th se ot u \\ il 


who are not daily exposed to t 
of the submarine, or of wi 

1 glory in the trencl 
pour out everything w 
these boys, our names are t 
go on the roster besid 
of “right” and applause 

When the rst Liberty | 
fered an appeal was mad t 
isters to bring the matter 
tior f their congregat 
gentlemen, the line of d rca 
tween what is secular 
ended. This is a holv w 
and patriotism are mar 
inseparable 

Chere was an « l 
North Carolina, a pious pat 
fellow, who, when he 
quest, went into his pulpit t t S 
day morning and preached t 
mon ever preached in the 
world Very brief toe 1 
should be He said My | 


have been requested and | do s 
fully and gladly, to preacl 


Bonds. My subject is divided into t 
heads: First, there are three kind 
bonds. The first kind of bonds are t 
bonds of slavery, from which as a ra 
we have been emancipated; 

bonds of matrimony, which we must « 
dure (laughter); and, third, Libert 
bonds which we must buy.” (laugl 


Now, if there were any ladies h 
would not dare tell that story (laug 
ter), because they would misunderst 
the “secondly” of the old man’s 


mon. If I had been preaching that ser 
mon | would have changed “s 
and I would have said, “ The b 
matrimony, the bulwark of happit 
and civilization and religion.” W 


to rise to the altitude of serving « 


' 
country in some way that costs us 
he 


thing Che man who writes ; 
for a large subscription for Libert 
bonds with’ a bank overflowing 
money, unless he makes it big enoug! 
hurt, has not measured up to t 
tunity of this hour 

Let me tell you the stor f at 
farmer. When the bonds wet rst 
fered, an old farmer, who ha 
a poor farm for forty years, had mat 
aged to save up, by close econom i 
thousand dollars. It was all he | 
When the war came he gave ! 
sons to the cause and then he took tl 
thousand dollars to the villag 
bought a Liberty bond Six montl 


passed by and he wrote a letter to tl 


Secretary of the Treasury something 
like this: “My dear Mr. McAdo 
When you asked for subscriptions f 


Liberty bonds last May in order to li 
the Huns” (he had iio doubt of 
was going to happen) “I gave my bond 
for a thousand dollars [ am 
you, sir, to ask you to whom I shall pa 
the interest.” (applause and cheers) 
Now the Government of your country 
representing all of us alike, is not ask- 
ing any man to buy a bond and pay the 
interest. But you had better buy the 
bond and pay the interest, rather than 


what 


writing 
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pay Germany the indemnity which 
id leave us nothing. 

must not speak longer 

Voice: Tell us more about the 
\. 
(r. Daniels: The gentleman says he 
ts to know more about the Navy 
yplause). I was talking tonight to 
of the most successful manufactur 
of cotton in America, as I had talked 
ore with such men as Julius Rosen- 

id and Henry Ford, and he and they 

i that there was not in America a busi 
ss institution run so well as the Navy 

\pplause). And you cotton mill men 

.w it, Sometimes we have not al- 
ays agreed on the price; sometimes you 
ve persuaded yourselves that the price 
to be charged for cotton duck or gauze 
some other products was more than 

e thought it ought to be; but you have 
ilways found that the responsible men 
in the department of supplies, repre- 

ented here tonight by Mr. Hancock 
(applause) had as much ability as any 
man in the cotton mill associations. But 
you have found when you talked with 
him and his associates that the Navy 
Department, and other departments of 
the Government, offered and wished to 
pay always a price that would justify 
adequate wages for men who worked 
in this industry, and adequate profits; 
always making it plain that these profits 
should not be in excess of average 
profits in peace time (applause). It is in 
the spirit of American consecration that 
we all discuss these matters together 
because you have the same interest in 
the dollar the Government expends as 
those who expend them. As trustees of 
your money, if we pay a dollar more 
for cotton goods or steel than is right you 
would say that we were unfaithful ser- 
vants. (Applause.) 

The business men of America in this 
crisis have risen to the emergency, and 
the people of nearly every trade and in- 
dustry have resolved that they will en- 
list in the service of their Government 
and when you enlist, gentlemen, you en- 
list, not for profiteering, but for fair 
profit and hard work. (Applause). I 
know what the spirit of you gentlemen 
is. I have talked with many of you and 
I know that spirit is the spirit of every 
business man, and we realize that there 
must be such adjustments as shall keep 
the industry running regularly and 
profitably, because America needs its 
business running on full time with full 
speed ahead. 

The Navy has come to be so popular 
these days that nobody dares start any- 
thing unless they use the Navy vernacu- 
lar. Why, when they started the Liberty 
bond canvass Mr. McAdoo did not dare 
to say he was going to start a campaign 
for three billion dollars, or that he was 
going to begin a drive, but he said he 
was going to launch it, and he knew when 
he launched this good ship it would .go 
lown the ways smoothly and take to the 
water and sail across and win victory. 
(Applause. ) 

Gentlemen, I said just now that this 
was a Holy war, a war in which America 
has nothing to gain selfishly, a war 
which we have gone into to protect the 
liberties won for us by our forefathers, 
ind that we would fight it through on 
this line if it would take all summer and 
ll winter, and this year and next year 
nd the next year and twenty years until 
ve win victory, (Great applause.) 

You had the pleasure, I understand, 

st night of hearing that wonderful 

in, Harry Lauder. If we could catch 

spirit of that man we could never 
ink of anything except putting our all 
the altar. He had one boy, his very 
art’s blood. He was among the first 
go into the Army and among the first 


to seal his devotion with his blood. As 
soon as he heard the news, this man that 
we associate with jolly and rollicking 
songs, who has cheered us in many sad 
hours, went to France and there he saw 
the captain of the boy’s company who 
had buried him and put a little tomb 
stone of wood on his grave, and in the 
evening they went out and the captain 
left him with the boy who had “Gone 
West.” You gentlemen know that they 
never speak of death over there. When 
a man goes into the trenches and does 
not come back, they say he has “ Gone 
West,” and that he will rise when the 
sun of liberty rises to win this war 
(Applause. ) 

When the sun had set the captain of 
the company, the old schoolmaster of 
Harry Lauder’s boy, went back to take 
the father to the inn. They were walk- 
ing across the field and met a company 
of young soldiers, who stopped these 
men with the spirit of youth, and ad 
dressing Harry Lauder, said to him: 
“Who are you?” and he replied, “I am 
Harry Lauder.” “Oh, well, then,” said 
the boys, “give us a song; let’s have 
some fun.” And the captain sought to 
stop these youngsters, who didn’t know 
Lauder’s grief. But Lauder said, “ No.” 
And there with a score of youths about 
him, who remembered in their old home 
towns how they had learned his songs, 
he sang the most rollicking songs in all 
his repertoire. And when he turned 
away, the captain said to him, “I don’t 
see how you could do it with your 
heart breaking.” And Harry Lauder 
replied, “If my boy could die for his 
country, it’s a very small thing I can 
do to sing for it.” 

Gentlemen, when tonight forty thou- 
sand young men on small craft of your 
Navy, which deserves the confidence 
you repose in it, are risking their lives, 
together with hundreds of thousands of 
young soldiers in the most terrible battle 
of the world (mayhap the decisive bat- 
tle of civilization), it is little that we 
can do to give all we have of self and 
effort to serve our country and to back 
up the boys over there. (Prolonged 
cheering, all standing while the band 
played Dixie.) 

MAKES LIBERTY BOND APPEAL 

After the music and cheering had 
subsided, Toastmaster Cramer turned to 
Secretary Daniels, and said: “I think 
that our distinguished speaker would be 
interested to know that when Harry 
Lauder appeared last night to enter- 
tain and amuse us and also to talk to 
us along patriotic lines (for that theme 
can never be disassociated from any 
throng nowadays), he told our people 
that he had been campaigning for a few 
days to raise money for the Harry 
Lauder Fund for crippled soldiers. He 
had raised $90,000 and wanted $10,000 
more from us. Our people gave him 
$15,000 instead of the $10,000. That 
shows what we think of Lauder. 

“The question of Liberty Bonds 
always comes up at any gathering of 
this kind and we wish to have it under- 
stood that there will be no spellbinding 
tonight, or any attempt at spellbinding. 
This organization does not need it. It 
does its duty. It did it in the past two 
Liberty Loans and it is going to do it 
in the third one. You have all sub- 
scribed liberally, I know, by this time. 
The campaign ends Saturday night. I 
know you are going to do more. We 
have distributed cards on the tables 
with the request that you fill them out; 
fill them out with what you are going to 
do to put this over, not for the three 
billion dollars, but for four or five 
billion dollars. We ask you to either 
mail them to one of the secretaries, 


DETAILS OF ASSOCIATION BANQUET—Continued 


Mr. Adams, or Mr. Wilson, or to turn 
them in in any way that you see fit 
We are not going to attempt to collect 
them. I will not even attempt to con- 
jecture what you are going to do, but 
I do know this, that two men tonight 
have stated that they jointly are going 
to add to their subscription enough to 
make it over a quarter of a million 
dollars. (Applause.) I know that the 
representative of our Administration 
will be glad to take that news back 
to Washington with him. It will be en 
couraging to those that are awaiting the 
recult of this campaign on Saturday 
night 


PLEDGE OF MANUFACTURERS TO 
GOVERN MENT 

“The Secretary mentioned a subject 
that we have discussed with his repre 
sentative from the Navy Department 
here, as he says, at more or less length; 
that is, the question of price. We have 
not cared anything about the price he 
put on our goods when they were for 
the Government. We have let him name 
the price. That is all it has amounted 
to. But, gentlemen, we have been ap- 
proached recently upon a proposition to 
go farther than that. We have been 
approached upon a proposition, not only 
to have a price fixed for Government 
purposes, but to have the same price 
for domestic consumers. We have been 
approached in a spirit of asking our 
advice and also our co-operation. We 
have passed the resolution pledging our 
co-operation and have assumed to give 
our advice. We have a War Service 
Committee that is under the auspices of 
the National Council which comprises 
this whole cotton industry. The War 
Service Committee has passed a reso- 
lution which I think I will read to the 
Secretary of the Navy. I think he will 
be interested in the pledge that we 
offer and I hope he will be interested in 
the advice which we offer: 


TEXT OF RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, our Country is engaged in 
a great struggle against the most 
dangerous enemy that has ever assailed 
civilization, and 

Whereas, Industrial America is called 
upon as never before to support the 
Fighting Line, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers 
again pledges its utmost endeavors and 
all its resources to the mobilization and 
organization necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 

Resolved, further, that the cotton 
manufacturers will cheerfully accept 
control and price fixing of their prod- 
ucts if the Administration deems such 
action necessary to win the war. 

Resolved, further, that should such 
action be taken, the interests of the 
country will be best conserved by ap- 
plying as nearly as possible the same 
regulation to all industries and to all 
branches of the industries: The pro- 
ducer, the manufacturer, the jobber, the 
wholesaler and the retailer. 

Resolved, further, that the prosperity 
of industrial America is essential to the 
financing of the war and that any plan 
for price fixing, or other control, should 
rest upon the basis of such a return 
on capital invested as. will continue to 
yield the necessary taxes and to provide 
funds for the purchase of the bonds 
required. 

Ordered: That a copy of these Reso- 
lutions be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, the Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and to the 


Chairman of the Pri Fixi ( 
mittee 

‘Il de sire, " continued M1 
“to call the Secretary's attention to th 
fact that there is a complete omissio1 
any reference to profits for the indust 


We are not discussing profits, 
discussing winning the war 


INTRODUCES GENERAL CLAUDON 


Turning to Gen. Claudon, who sat 
his right, Toastmaster Cramer said 

“We have heard a great deal 
number of years past, about ‘blood 
thicker than water.’ It is a term th 
means what old Commodore Tat 
meant when he used it to explai 
Navy Department his action in helpi 
the British in a sea fight in Chir 
But there is another thought that is 
tering into this war, and that | 
ticularly reminded of when I th 
another great Ally that we 
France (Applause. ) The tie that 
binds us to those people is even cl 1 
in a great crisis like this than the k 
ship of blood relationship. It is i 
brotherhood of ideals and the broths 
hood of institutions. It is that whicl 





has made us friends with these peopl 
and made them friends with us for a 
century, with practically never a dif 
ference. I would like to talk mor 


about that, but we have a distinguished 
French General here, who represent 
that great country and I take the great 
est pleasure in presenting him to you 
General Claudon of the French Army 


A TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN ARMY 


Every man and woman in the big 
hall rose to greet the General; cheering 
quickly blended into the strains of the 
Marseillaise, and waving flags kept time 
with the stirring march, General Claudon 
said: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, and 
you gentlemen: It is a very great 
privilege for us French people here to 
be with you tonight. We appreciate, 
indeed, very greatly, the honor you be 
stow upon us in allowing us to be 
amongst such distinguished and promi 
nent American gentlemen. Mr. Secre 
tary spoke to you about cotton and 
about the Navy. I know nothing about 
cotton, only that cotton is used in high 
explosives. I know nothing about th« 
Navy, but permit me, being a pretty old 
soldier, to speak to you a little about th« 
Army, and especially about the Ameri 
can Army. As the chief of the French 
Military Division my duty is to go t 
the American camps to inspect the 
French officers detailed to those camps 
And on account of the great kindness 
of the American commanders, I am 
able to inspect the American soldier 
very closely. 

Lately, while at Camp Kearney i 
Southern California, the Fourth Divi 
sion was reviewed in honor of the Jap 
anese Admiral, Susuki. It was some 
thing very splendid, and so moving 
When the review was over the Japanese 
Admiral went to General Strong, com 
manding the division, and paid to him 
his compliments in the Japanese lan 
guage. It was my turn then to go to 
General Strong and to pay my compli- 
ments, but I was so deeply impressed 
by the splendid spectacle, it was onl) 
possible for me to shake hands with 
General Strong, and he said ver 
kindly, “I understand you.” (Ap 
plause.) It was because I was thinking 
of France, my beloved country. I was 
thinking of such fine and gallant sol- 
diers helping French soldiers, and to 
be sure it wa: a very comforting 
spectacle. In every camp I visited it 
was the same. It is a true pleasure to 
look at the American soldiers because 
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are splendid men; the chest out, 


ilders back, and looking so trustfully 
your eyes; such a spirit of good 
so well disciplined, so clever, so 

ndid at the bayonet drill, and with 
patience. 


MAN’S LAND” HAS BECOME “ YAN 
KEE LAND” 

im receiving very often letters 

my soldiers, my chiefs in France, 

ind every letter it is the same—how 
nlendid are the American soldiers (ap 
ise)—so brave, such good fellows 
ery time a patrol is ordered twice as 
anv and sometimes three times as 
1any as are needed respond. You know 
that now, instead of calling the ground 
etween the German and the French 
nches “No Man’s Land,” it is called 

Yankee Land.” (Great applause.) It 
s; said of the American soldiers in 
France that they are so snappy, they are 

such pink of condition, they are so 
eager, they are so overflowing with the 
ery spirit of victory, and among them 

nk clerks, lawyers, merchants and, 
haps, some of the idle wealthy 
lasses, but all are very happy, as happy 
could be. They are just now taking 
the finishing course of military instruc 
tion in the shadow of the battle lines 
They are very proud to be over in 
ince and they say that the peopl 
left at home are also proud to 

w that they are over there in Franc« 

splendid spirit which is evident 
the American soldiers is also 
among the civilians. 
have to remember now that 
rican troops are fighting shoulder 
ulder with the British and French 
iers. The American divisions have 
placed in charge of the guarding 
road that leads to Paris, and in 
plains of Picardy as well as in the 
of Flanders, where the battle is 
the Star-Spangled Banner is 
ing beside the British and French 
TRIBUTE TO GEN. PERSHING 
who is at the head of such sol 
General Pershing. (Applause. ) 
d the great honor to be in Paris 
reneral Pershing arrived. I had 
rdered to be at the north railway 
[ was to accompany Marshal 
ind when the train came in and 
, it was something not to be for 
never. General Pershing, when 
ft France to come here shook 
with me many times, telling me, 
| am so glad some French officers are 
g to America. Be sure you do not 
ak about Russia; do not speak about 
\llies, but say that we Americans 
coming,” and, crashing his hand 
st the table, “we will crush Ger 
” (Applause. ) 

And let me recall the word by which 
Gen, Pershing offered to Gen. Foch the 
\merican troops. He said simply, with 

any reference to the Government 
here, but he knew he was in sacred 
— with every American in the 
uted States of America, “I come to 
to you that the American people 
uld hold it a great honor for our 
ps were they engaged in the pres- 
attle. I ask it of you in my name 

d in that of the American people.” 

\pplause. ) 


RANCE HAS WON AMERICAN HEARTS 
he splendid spirit I met with in the 
imps and of which I am hearing by 
tters from my soldiers is the same 

ig civilians here. Let me tell you 

little stories. One day, visiting an 
phanage in New York, I was intro- 
ce d to an American Sister from New 
Tleans, and the Superior said to me, 
This Sister is an American, and the 
ing people, boys and girls, are mostly 
nch,” and I took opportunity to say 
the boys and girls, “ You know, you 
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love America which is giving 
ce such mighty financial support; 
rica, which is sending France mate- 
of all sorts; and above all is send- 
to France such splendid soldiers.” 
the young Sister, bowing to me 
putting her hand on her heart said, 
fy General, thank you so much, but 
forget to say that in America every 
has given his heart to France.” 
pplause. ) 
lwo or three weeks ago I was with a 
otain visiting the Yosemite Valley and 
vas introduced to the superintendent 
supervisor of the National Park. 
said to me, “ You know, General, I 
<e France very much.” And, having 
ked him the reason why he liked 
ince so much, he said: “ For many 
isons: Because France is a very sweet 
nd beautiful land; because France is 
land where the most splendid ideals 
blossoming; because France is the 
uuntry of Gen, Lafayette (applause). 
He came over here with a handful of 
rench soldiers about 137 years ago and 
helped a new-born country in its efforts 
try to rise without any hindrance.” 
\nd, after some minutes he said to me, 
with an expression I shall never forget: 
“You know, my General, yesterday I 
loved France with all my heart, but to- 
day I love France far more, if that is 
possible, because I have just heard of 
the death of my brother, killed in France 
the Western front; and now that 
the soil of France has been stained with 
the generous blood of American sol- 
diers, it is impossible for me to make 
any difference between France and my 
own country.” 
VICTORY THROUGH WORK 
Returning to Washington, through 
Chicago, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh and 
many other cities, quite in the smoke, 
everywhere there was work, and it 
seemed to me that I could read in the 
smoke curling above the cities, Victory, 
Victory, everywhere! You will win the 
war not only with your soldiers, but with 
your splendid work. (Prolonged ap- 
plause. ) 
FRENCH COTTON MANUFACTURER SPEAKS 
Toastmaster Cramer: I am very sorry 
that we will have to cut these exercises 
short as Secretary Daniels has to leave 
on the midnight train, but before we 
close, I wish to say that we not only 
think of the great soldiers of France, but 
we think of the great artisans, the great 
artists of France. A few years ago I 
was in Lille, France, and saw one of the 
finest cotton spinning mills in the world. 
They were spinning 300’s and 500’s; you 
fellows know what that means. We 
have with us tonight a representative of 
the French textile industry, who is con- 
nected with the French High Commis- 
ion here. He has asked particularly 
not to be called upon to speak, but I 
wish to have him stand up long enough 
to have him presented to you as one of 
ir brother manufacturers of France, 
M. Pollett. 
M. Pollett: Gentlemen, a few days 
your Chairman called me on the 





telephone and asked me to be present 
on this occasion. I feel that I have been 
paid a great honor in being asked to join 
you, and I am still in doubt, if it is true, 
that a Frenchman, a French spinner, is 
here sitting with you American spinners. 
[ am, too, a French officer. I was two 
years in the war, and I must declare 
that when my country called me to New 
York to take charge of the buying of 
cotton for war purposes, and after that 
for the spinners, I was really sorry to 
leave the army. But, as | told you a 
few minutes ago, I am a cotton man; | 
was born to cotton spinning. My grand- 
father, 130 years ago, was a spinner in 
Lille, and it is my glory that I belong 
to that part of France which is actually 
in German hands. 

It is wonderful to consid-r what you 
Americans have don: io 
will not pursue that subject; Gen. Clau 
don has told you much about that. The 
French people are not considered big 
spinners for we only use very little cot- 
ton. We have only from seven to eight 
million spindles and consume only a 
million bales of cotton, and, therefore, 
we look up to you as if you were a big 
brother, and we try to find in your plans 
and your progress something to add to 
our experience. 

In the name of the French spinners, 
and in the name of the people of 
France, for we are here on the busi 
ness’ of the nation, I wish to thank you 
very much for your hospitality to us, 
and I desire to propose a toast to the 
prosperity of your country and to. Pres 


ident Wilson 


A TOAST TO THE PRESIDENT 


PresipeNnt CaLttawAy: “ We will all 
now drink a toast to the President of 
the United States. Secretary Daniels 
has said so many things, which I lack 
the power to say, that when his words 
go out all over this country, I am sure 
they will inspire an enthusiasm which 
will be widespread.” 

The response to M. Pollett’s graceful 
compliment to President Wilson was not 
as spontaneous or general as it would 
have been had both he and Mr. Calla- 
way spoken loud enough to reach that 
part of the audience in the rear of the 
hall, many of whom had started to leave 
when M. Pollett sat down, thinking that 
the speaking was over. Even at that 
the ceremony was impressive, and few 
of those near the speakers’ table were 
aware of the hiatus. 

Toastmaster Cramer closed the big- 
gest and most patriotic event in the his 
tory of the cotton industry by announc 
ing a suggestion of Secretary Daniels 
regarding Liberty bond subscriptions 
“ Secretary Daniels,” he said, “has told 
us what makes the Navy Department 
run so smoothly, and constitutes it such 
a magnificent business institution. He 
suggests that the business way of hand- 
ling these subscriptions is to collect 
them now, and I hope that no one will 
leave the hall before they have turned 
in their cards and checks.” 


Kh rance. | 


The Convention Smoker 


HE floor of the grand ballroom was 
covered Monday night with tables 
which members of both associations 
ted themselves to listen to the vari- 
numbers on the program that was 
vided by the entertainment commit- 
Much of the credit of the program 
lue to Secretary Wilson of the 
tional Association, who provided the 
nt of the evening. Charles Ely of 
National Association was master of 
emonies and general announcer. 

‘he evening’s entertainment began 
the Star Spangled Banner by the 
Stra in which all joined. Mr. Ely 
inced that inasmuch as the Ameri- 


can Association members were in a 
sense the guests of the National it was 
only becoming that a word should be 
spoken by the president of the former 
association. Mr. Callaway was intro- 
duced. He immediately had his audi- 
ence with him and there was not a dull 
moment in his talk, which combined the 
extremely humorous with the serious, 
even to a slight degree of pessimism. 
Mr. Callaway predicted that while today 
the cotton industry is exceedingly pros- 
perous there is a time coming after the 
war for which all should prepare and 
that conservatism and wise business 
policy were necessary in order to make 
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proper provisions for such a condition 
He ended with a patriotic appeal for 
every one to do a little better than he 
had done and in fact to do his best in 
view of the call for the greatest en 
deavor on the part of each individual 
member of the industry for every ounce 
of energy and business acumen that he 
possessed. 

These all led up to the piece de resist 
ance of the evening—Harry Lauder th« 
Scotch comedian who appeared afte: 
his engagement at the Metropolitan at 
a late hour but to practically a full 
house, all of whom anxiously awaited 
his coming. Mr. Lauder appeared in a 
new role, not that of the comedian but 
rather as an advocate of the cause ot 
the Allies with which he has had such 
intimate relations through the death of 
his only son at the front. He made a 
stirring appeal for an increase of en 
thusiasm for the cause of Democracy 
against Autocracy His words were 
most serious in their character and were 
given added weight, interspersed as they 
were with the recital of tragic incidents 
that had come under his own knowledge 
while at the front or from those who 
had gone through the terrible ordeal 
Mr. Lauder was introduced by James 
R. MacColl, treasurer of the Lorraine 
Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I, 
who gave a short but very earnest intro- 
duction to his fellow countryman and a 
most expressive declaration regarding 
the work which he had done and is 
doing in assisting disabled and incapaci 
tated soldiers and sailors who have been 
invalided home 

At the completion of Mr. Lauder’s 
address and after the storm of applause 
had subsided, W. A. Erwin, former 
president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, seconded the 
former’s plea with a stirring talk and 
claimed that it should be easy for thos« 
present, representing hundreds of mil 
lions of invested capital, to raise the 
$10,000 necessary to carry the Harry 
Lauder Fund to $100,000. He started 
the ball rolling by calling for $1,000 sub- 
scriptions and President A. F. Bemis of 
the National Association responded with 
the first thousand; Mr. Erwin promptly 
added his subscription of the same 
amount and James R. MacColl was the 
third to offer $1,000. When responses 
lagged Mr. Erwin sat down, but was 
urged to continue and said he would 
do so if Mr. Lauder would say some 
thing. Subscriptions for $500 were then 
asked for and six offers of this amount 
were soon obtained, raising the total to 
$6,000 Mr. Lauder became decidedly 
enthused and started another talk when 
he was interrupted by someone who 
asked if subscriptions of $250 would 
be accepted in U. S. bonds. Lauder 
replied that a Scotchman will take any 
thing. After four subscriptions of this 
amount Lauder sang “ There Is Some- 
body Waiting for Me.” This brought 
a $500 subscription from the represen 
tative of the Hope (Ark.) Cotton Ex 
change, $1,000 from A. D. Goldman, St 
Louis, and $500 from the Little Rock 
(Ark.) Cotton Exchange. C. F. Plow- 
man & Co. salesmen subscribed $200, 
and then $100 subscriptions were started 
by Albert Greene Duncan and some 15 
or 20 men came to the front with their 
checks for this amount. A few sub- 
scriptions of $50 followed and then the 
hats were passed. When the contents of 
the latter were counted it was found 
that there was a total of $13,900 and 
W. F. Erwin asked the honor to make 
it a round $14,000. Later in the even- 
ing another $1,000 was added, making 
the grand total $15,000. The gathering 
did not disperse until well after mid- 
night and it was regarded as one of 
the most successful functions of its kind 
that has ever been held. 














Why May 11th? 


"- HIS is being writ- 

ten amid the din 
and racket of machin- 
ery, the continuous 
yassing back and forth 
of visitors, the excite- 
ment of handshaking, 
noise and varied inter- 
ests—the Textile Show 


at New York. 













































A man would have 
to have a compound, 
cross-indexed brain to 
take home with him 
all the new ideas he 
eathers here. 


That’s why it’s up 
to you, Mr. Exhibitor, 
to see that every tex- 
tile visitor to the Show 
is “ punched up ”’ af- 
ter he gets home. 


I low to do it? 


Why, in the May 
11th issue of TEXTILI 
WorLD JOURNAL. Fol- 
low-up your work at 
the Show; follow-up 
your previous adver- 
tising with strong 
copy in large space 
to reach the befuddled 
mill man who may 
have been impressed 
by your exhibit, but 
has lost it in the con- 


















fusion. And at the 
same time you are 
reaching the thou- 















sands who could not 
get to the Show. 


It’s the follow-up 
that hits the hardest 
blow! 
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American President’s Address 


By Fulton E. Callaway, La Grange, Ga. 


M glad that so many of you have 

| sponded to this call to the Twenty- 
Annual Convention of your 

iation, and I trust that this gather- 

f the leading spirits of our industry 
time in a joint which 

s together representatives from all 

ns of our country—may prove 
beneficial and enjoyable. The 
hat the two associations are meet- 
gether reflects a recognition of 
eed of the hour in the common 
which confronts our country; 
need as never before to get to- 
and pool our 


session 


to co-ordinate 
s, our energies and our hearts to- 
meeting the needs of the situation. 
ving been honored with the presi- 
of the Association the past year, 
m it appropriate to sound the key- 
of our spirit and purposes. | 
that this mission might have been 
entrusted to more competent hands, for 
a mighty poor speaker, as you 
liscover before I get through. So 
not going to try to make a speech; 
just going to talk to you as man 
man, and as brothers and fellows in 
mmon cause, and that cause the 
upon which our highest hopes and 
leavors must be centered, since every- 
ng we hold dear is involved in the 
utcome of the mighty conflict now rag- 
ng in Europe. 
That we must finish this thing which 
German war lords have started is 
S pparent to all -who have given -any 
ought to the matter, I am sure. That 
it must be settled right is the determina- 
tion of every true American, I am 
equally sure. How, then, may the cotton 
anufacturing industry most effectively 
its part for the national defence, 
mes the subject in which we are 
interested. 
IGGESTIONS OF INDUSTRY'S PART 
making a few suggestions along 
line I want to'be careful to avoid 
thing bordering upon that form of 
ploitation or self-delusion which is 
too common in our country these 
I am sorry to say. It has been 
tly termed “ patrioteering.” Some of 
nstances which are coming to our 
would be ludicrous if they were 
t so tragically futile. Selfish interests, 
ntent only upon preserving their par- 
r businesses, are pandering to our 
tural love of ease and luxury by ad- 
ncing the wildest sort of panaceas for 
ning the war. A few days ago I saw 
italog from one of the great depart- 
stores of this city, which they had 
led as a “win-the-war” number, 
we are being told to commit this 
ravagance and that with the insidious 
nent that in some way it will help 
in the war. Against this we have 
solemn declaration of our great 
President that, for the time being, all 
terests, energies and resources must 
ntered upon this supreme effort, 
the exhortation of Mr. McAdoo 
we must get down to a basis of 
lf-soled shoes and trousers. 
\s I see it, the time has come for 
ting aside all poses and pretenses. 
not a matter of patriotism at all, 
ne of self-preservation. We have 
to do our level best if we would 
our loved ones from violation and 
fair land from the horrors which 
been visited upon Belgium, Serbia, 
mania and northern France. It is 
his spirit, therefore, that I submit 
suggestions: 








First of all, I would say that each 
unit of our industry must practice the 
virtue of self-reliance, anticipating and 
meeting its problems as far as possible, 
without burdening the Government as 
to finances, labor or fuel supply, or in 
any other way. Instead of asking help 
we must be prepared to give it. The 
Government has than it can do 
with the primary problems of 
men on the firing line 


more 
placing 


and getting 
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equipment and supplies to them. It is 
up to us, therefore, to fill the gaps made 
in our labor forces through the opera- 
tions of the draft and the call for skilled 
workers on ships and other things most 
vitally needed; to anticipate our needs 
as to fuel and other supplies, and to 
be ready at all times to turn our plants 
to the production of goods needed by 
the Government 

Of course labor supply is the factor 
of prime importance. It is remarkable 
how much can be done in this direction 
through the application of ingenuity and 
earnest effort. We must call into effec- 
tive action hitherto untouched sources 
of labor. We must contrive to draw in 
many of our older men and our single 
women to take the places of those who 
have gone to the front. There are a 
great many departments in the mills 
which can be operated entirely with 
colored help, supervised by white over- 
seers possessing the needed tact and pa- 
tience. If handled in the right manner 
this can be accomplished without con- 
flict between between the races, and will 
make effective an entirely new and 
hitherto unused labor supply. 

Since conditions are against the build- 
ing of new mill units, we must put on 
night shifts, making, in effect, two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before in so far as our industry is con- 
cerned 

KEEP LABOR CONTENTED 

A factor of great importance in the 
handling of labor is to keep the workers 
and their families contented. This 
means not only paying good wages, but 
maintaining the best living conditions 
possible. ‘Welfare work,” it is most 
commonly called, but from my own ex- 
perience I hold that those who do any- 
thing along these lines are merely 
showing an enlightened self-interest. 
(Continued on page 151) 
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National President’s Address 


By Albert F. Bemis, President National 
HE response this country t 
the President's call to arms 


allies has 


large num 


and her 


The 


against Germany 


been truly inspiring 


bers of men of all classes, who, regard 
less of personal sacrifice, have vol 

teered their services to the Govern 
ment, whether for military, naval or 
civil duty; the popular response to the 
President’s call; the astounding loyalty 
in the public’s attitude to the military 


draft, unequalled in history;’ the et 


ormous subscriptions to Liberty Bonds, 
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notwithstanding the somewhat unat 
tractive rates from the investor’s view 
point; the prodigal support, in time and 
money, extended to the Red Cross, ¥ 
M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Train 
ing Camp Activities, and all the miscel 
laneous and multitudinous forms of 
foreign relief; the uncomplaining com 
pliance of the masses of the people to 
numerous requests and orders of the 
Food Administrator; in all these ac 
tions the response of the American 
people has been splendid and, in pat 


ticular directions, beyond parallel in 
history. 

Nevertheless, in one particular essen 
tial to success we have fallen down 


woefully, namely, in the quantity pro 
duction of those things necessary to the 
proper equipment and maintenance of 
our Army and Navy in health and 
virility, and likewise of things neces- 
sary to those who stay at home. In at 
taining the maximum production of 
ships, of guns, of airplanes, yes, of cot 
ton goods, we have fallen down and 
we are still a long way from our first 
goal. For this condition the industrial 
managers are blamed on the score of 
profiteering; workers are criticized as 
slackers; and the Federal Government 
is scored for its shifting and unsatis 
factory industrial policy. The sum and 
substance of it all is that, as a nation 
in this important field of effectiveness 
as a factor in the war we have been 


very deficient and are still wabbling 
badly. Each one of us, as an incre- 


ment of the whole, is partially respon- 
sible for the result, and each one of us 
has a vital part to perform as a mem- 
ber of America’s great industrial army, 
and a distinct obligation to act in uni- 
son with his colleagues, if we are to 
win this war. 

It seems puerile to raise the question 
of production at this time. Of course 
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we must prod th { 

quantity of the | Dp 

sential to the Gov 

population; but \ 

ut t is up to 1 t i h 

elements of production in tl 

manutacturing industry to stick t 

post, mat pt t 

list additio volunteer { 

into the service, it nece 

sist, first, last and all 

maximum productior nsistent h 

health and continued virility 

tional forces whether on th 

or in the mil Let us consid 

fore a haphazard wa 

elements involved in tl p 

INDUSTRY WAS UNPREPAI 

Unfortunately, the war caught 

dustry with equipment insufficier 

need Through a period fi 

years prior to the war the cott 

trade of the country was comparati 

poor, and, in consequet 


ments and enlargements 
tively small. The annual it 


the number of operating spindles 
the United States during the five year 
from 1910 to 1915 averaged only 2 per 
cent., against an average of 4 per 

for the ten years prior theret It 
clear now that during that five-y 
period, or certainly immediate] 
the breaking out of the war in Europ: 
in August, 1914, we should h 
brought all our plants up t late 
physical equipment Wher: ma 
improvements are now almost out 
the question on account of the ir 

of structural workers and the ve 


high cost of building materials 
chinery, the 





necessity for wm: 


production absolutely demand th 
maintenance of our physical plants in 
a state approaching 100 per cent. ef- 


added cost of 
maintenance over normal would be a 
proper and legitimate element to in- 
clude in fixing the price of the prod- 
uct. Without such condition incentiv 


ficiency, and the 


to large output would be seriously re- 

duced. 

SOFT PEDAL ON FUEL ADMINISTRATION 
Perhaps the less that is said about 

coal the better. As far as the cotton 

manufacturing industry is concerned it 


certainly would have been better had 
there Fuel Administration. 
During the past two months many mills 
have been continuously on the point of 
shutting down for lack of coal, and 
some, indeed, have been shut down I 


been no 


that cause Strenuous effort ind 
laborious work on the part of one or 
more members of this associati were 
effective in avoiding a seriou itastro- 
phe. However, the danger of fuel 
shortage and extensive shut-downs, 
with consequent suffering of large num- 


bers of workers, is still before us for 
next winter and we should right now 
take united action to build up our neces- 
sary coal reserves for the maintenance 
of our industry and of maximum pro- 
duction throughout the twelve months 
to come 





LET SUPPLY AND DEMAND FIX PRICES 


Cotton certainly has soared high this 
year, but not high enough to suit the 
insatiable cotton planter who has raised 
his ideas of the cost of production so 
that now he is wont to claim 40c. as 
being barely enough to let him out 
whole; still, most men, even in the 
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1it that cotton has been high 
This has been largely due to 
ficient quantity of white cotton 
last year’s crop, but the total crop 
lf was comparatively small because 
of unfavorable weather and a shortage 
in southern farm labor. Believing that, 
for the best good of all, there should be 
a more plentiful supply of white cotton 
and lower prices than have obtained re- 
look forward with hope, if 
not confidence, to the outcome of the 
crop now being planted. With the fix- 
ing of prices of cotton goods under con- 
sideration, the possibility that the price 
of raw cotton might also be fixed has 
not been overlooked, and, in fact, this 
thought has brought pointedly to the 
front the threat of an insurrection 
among our southern members of 
Congress. Although the more recent 
course of the market may have brought 
some change of heart toward this prop- 
osition, the fixing of prices of raw cot- 
ton, as in the case of all commodities 
outside of food and feed, should be left, 
in as large measure as possible, to the 
general laws of supply and demand. 
There is no better regulator of supplies 
than price, and no better regulator of 
prices than supply, and maximum pro- 
duction will follow as a natural result. 
Serious problems in connection with 
the transportation of cotton from the 
South have been dealt with most effi- 
ciently by joint committees of the 
National and American Associations 
working under the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers. 
Through this effort the opportunity of 
a lifetime to bring about improvement 
in the baling of cotton has been seized, 
and, at the same time, coastwise ship- 
ping arranged to insure the continuance 
of the necessary flow of cotton from 
the South to New England. The co- 
operation of every one of you is neces- 
sary in bringing to a successful issue 
the present effort toward higher density 
compression and general improvement 
in the baling of cotton. 


cently, I 


A HELPFUL HAND FOR EMPLOYES 
Naturally, the most important of all 
elements required for maximum pro- 
duction is labor, and the problem in this 
particular is well exemplified in the 
ma?.im, “ You can lead a horse to water, 
but you can’t make him drink.” It is 
our obligation as employers to insist 
upon those conditions which shall bring 
to the workers the maximum amount 
of health and efficiency, and not only 
that, but especially maximum interest in 
their work as an expression of loyalty 
this country. The morale and co- 
tion of our workers are essential 
success. Without them we shall be 
fighting the foe within as well as with- 
out. Our industry has a peculiar and 
extensive interest in our foreign popu- 
lation. In the North no inconsiderable 
numbers of our workers are aliens, as 
well as those groups from which still 
other workers must be drawn to fill the 
ever-recurring gaps. It is our duty to 
do something toward extending to alien 
members of our community the glad 
hand of fellowship, something toward 
teaching them our language and our 
social and political ideas, and still more 
important, something that may lead 
them aright in the elements of eco- 
nomics. Then not only will citizenship 
follow in the natural course of events, 
but such citizenship will be loyal Ameri- 
canism 


THE EIGHT-HOUR-DAY MISNOMER 


It is unfortunate that the prosecution 
of our work in winning the war should 
have been so hampered as it is by the 
mistaken attitude on the part of Federal 
authorities toward the productive effi- 


ciency of “the eight-hour day.” It is 
illogical to assume that all industries 
are alike and controlled by the same in- 
fluences and conditions. It is unfortu- 
nate that those industries in which the 
health of workers and maximum pro- 
duction may best be obtained under 
eight hours of work per day, may not 
be depended upon to establish their own 
eight-hour day, leaving the industries in 
which a longer day is clearly productive 
of better results to continue on their 
longer schedules. 

The reports of the British Ministry 
of Munitions in regard to hours of 
work under war conditions as related 
to oufput and health have been subject 
to great misrepresentation and misin- 
terpretation. It seems to be a general 
belief in this country, as a result of 
those reports, that the efficiency of the 
eight-hour day has been fully estab- 
lished as a war measure. Nothing is 
further from the truth. These reports 
have established what was reasonably 
clear before, namely, that excessively 
long work periods, such as 70 hours per 
week for women and 80 for men, are 
not effective in securing the greatest 
output consistent with health of work- 
ers, and that reductions from those 
hours to moderate work periods, such 
as 55 or 60 for women, and 60 or 65 
for men, were usually accompanied by 
greater output and more satisfactory 
conditions. Reductions in hours below 
these moderate periods showed no very 
conclusive results, although it is not pos- 
sible to cover all lines of work in such 
a general statement, inasmuch as these 
reports fully substantiate the fact that 
“the proper length of the workday de- 
pends considerably on the character of 
the work.” These reports are full of 


very significant and valuable data for 


the cotton manufacturer and all others 
interested in industrial matters, but they 
have been seriously misconstrued by the 
average legislator and the public. 


WAR BY REDUCING HOURS OF 


LABOR 


CAN'T WIN 

A recent report by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board on Hours of 
Work as Related to Output and Health 
of Workers in the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry indicates that reductions in 
hours of work “from 58 or 56 to 55 or 54 
have, in a great majority of cases, re- 
sulted in a substantially proportional 
decrease in output. The fact of a de- 
crease is indisputable.’ Furthermore, 
the most valuable and remarkable re- 
ports of the British Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee indicate in 
general that under hours of work re- 
cently in vogue, which, on the whole, 
are probably longer than those now cus- 
tomary in this country, the health of 
workers has been surprisingly good; in 
fact, “it seems that, on the whole, sick- 
ness has been lower than in normal 
times, especially among those engaged in 
light work.” Notwithstanding the fact 
that this almost incontrovertible condi- 
tion has been placed before the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, wherein approxi- 
mately one-third of all the spindles of 
the country are located, there is a per- 
sistent effort under these war conditions 
to reduce the legal hours of work for 
women and minors in the factories and 
mills of the state from 54 per week to 
50. As far as this industry is concerned, 
there is hardly any act which would be 
more detrimental to the maximum pro- 
duction of war necessities, and more fa- 
vor the cause of our common enemy, 
than the enactment of such legislation. 


NON-ESSENTIALS 


We are very far from the point 
where all our forces of both men and 
materials are being utilized for the 
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prosecution of the war and the main- 
tenance of our public health and wel- 
fare. The manufacture and use of 
luxuries and non-essentials continues 
on an enormous scale in competition 
with production of essentials. In Eng- 
land the manufacture of non-essentials 
has long since ceased; the manufacture 
of airplanes has displaced the piano, 
and motor trucks and ambulances have 
entirely eliminated the pleasure auto- 
mobile; and any man, regardless of oc- 
cupation, who spends his income for 
luxuries, is termed a slacker. The non- 
essential industries have provided the 
forces, both of labor and machinery, to 
fill the gaps and supply the enormous 
increases necessary in the forces re- 
quired for the production of munitions 
and civilian necessities. So in this 
country, if we are to do our full share 
in prosecuting the war, should we 
quickly transfer our forces from non- 
essential to essential work, and thus 
produce and maintain our necessary 
supplies and stabilize and co-ordinate 
prices, wages and labor. 


LARGE PROFITS NOT ALWAYS PROFITEERING 


With such an enormous advance as 
has occurred in cotton goods, it is but 
inevitable that the gross profits of mills 
in 1917 should have been large. Mills 
have been criticized for profiteering 
and no doubt their profit and loss state- 
ments would naturally suggest such 
criticism. Although there are as yet no 
statistics of cotton mill capitalization 
and profit for the year 1917 available 
to the public, it is clear to anyone fami- 
liar with the trade and with corporate 
financing, that after setting aside a very 
material part of the profits to meet the 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 
and local taxes, and after reservations 
for depreciation, and normal dividends, 
the amount transferable to surplus 
will be none too much to provide a 
portion of the additional working capi- 
tal required by the greatly increased 
values of the merchandise, which must 
necessarily be carried, and as protection 
against the risk of decline from such 
high values. Furthermore, the high 
market has been purely the creature 
of war conditions, entirely beyond the 
control of any individual or group of 
individuals within the industry. It is 
much to be regretted that the brand of 
“ profiteer”’ has been so freely and un- 
justly imposed—the cause of great mis- 
understanding and unrest. A return of 
only 6% in capital or even 10% would 
be totally inadequate under present 
conditions—it would develop into a ser- 
ious loss upon any material decline in 
the market, and would certainly be no 
stimulus to the war necessity of maxi- 
mum production. 


TAX MOLE HILL IS NOW A MOUNTAIN 


In the past year taxation has jumped 
from a mole hill to a mountain. The 
War Revenue Law, particularly in the 
income and excess profits sections, is 
altogether too complicated, confusing 
and ambiguous. It is unfortunate that 
we might not have had a simple law 
written along the lines of the previous 
income tax, with largely increased rates 
and with terms which had been some- 
what interpreted and which were be- 
ginning to be understood by the tax- 
payer. Instead we have been given a 
lengthy and intricate measure requiring 
perhaps fifty thousand unnecessary em- 
ployes for its administration, who 
could ill be spared from productive 
work for the prosecution of the war, 
and further requiring on the part of 
the tax-paying individuals, partnerships 
and corporations a prodigious, but in- 
calculable, expense. In the Excess 


Profits Tax there are necessarily 
merous inequalities between different 
dustries, and, in fact, between diffe: 
companies in the same industry, as 
the taxes that shall be paid. A 
whole, the cotton manufacturing ind 
try falls in an average position, 
those war taxes which our industry 
be called upon to pay on June 15th 
shall pay gladly and with the thou: 
that we are simply doing “ our bit 

Whereas, it is probably the opini 
of the majority of those engaged in 
cotton manufacturing industry that tl 
present Excess Profits Tax takes fr: 
the stockholders as large a share of 
profits above those made in nort 
times as justified, considering the nee: 
of the country for new capital and 
vestment funds, nevertheless, I pers: 
ally believe that our Government mig 
properly take unto itself a still furtl 
increment of our excess profits, som 
what following the example of Gr 
Britain, and thus become still further 
partner in the excess profits of indu 
try, if thereby we might avoid dange: 
ous experiments of very doubtful resu! 
in the fixing of prices of various stap| 
commodities, 


PRICE CONTROL 


In practically all the belligerent coun 
tries the control or fixing of prices by 
governmental agencies has been pra 
ticed, though the articles affected have 
been confined largely to food and feed 
stuffs, fuel and clothing. Here, in th: 
cotton manufacturing industry, with th: 
Government demanding a quarter or half 
of our entire output of goods, market 
prices have advanced by leaps and 
bounds, until the question has arisen 
whether the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand are able to take care of the 
situation. The President has appointed 
a committee under the War Industries 
Board to assist in the fixing or control 
ling of prices of materials and supplies 
essential to the military and naval forces 
and for civilian use. 

Mr, Brookings, as chairman of this 
price fixing committee, has been in con- 
ference with a representative committee 
of thirty manufacturers and _ selling 
agents suggested by the National Coun- 
cil of American Cotton Manufacturers 
and has asked that committee for its 
views on the subject and recommenda 
tions as to what should be done. So 
the question is before us as to whether 
there is need of governmental control 
of goods’ prices and if so, as to the 
nature and extent of that control. 

There are three general reasons or 
purposes for governmental control of 
prices, namely: 

(1) To stabilize prices and to keep 
them from becoming excessive by rea- 
son of abnormal conditions resulting 
from the war. 

(2) To better control distribution or 
allocation of product between govern- 
mental and civilian requirements. 

(3) To prevent excessive profits 
which are liable to misconstruction and 
to cause unrest in labor. 

It is not clear that the present situ- 
ation in the cotton goods trade demands 
remedial measures along any of these 
lines, but on the other hand, such is 
the disturbance caused by governmental 
demand that it is a fair question if gov 
ernmental aid in allocating orders and 
stabilizing prices might not be justified 
as a measure of fairness and safety 

Already the price and distribution of 
some American products, aside from 
food and feed stuffs, have been th 
subject of control, in greater or less 
measure, by governmental agencies, 
notably copper, steel, coal, coke, pig 
iron, sisal and hemp. In these cases 
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PACIFIC MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. DOVER, N. H. COLUMBIA, S. C. 


have the largest print works in the world, with an unrivaled out- 
put of printed, dyed and bleached cotton goods, and are also the 
largest manufacturers of cotton warp and all-wool dress goods. 


LAWRENCE & CO., Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST, LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
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PORCELAIN RINGS 


7 ea, § PLT. CHELL-BISSELL COMPANY Rings, for 
AVA) use in Dye Houses, Bleacheries, Fulling Mills 


t¥Q))|| and Print Works should be specified by every 
Wy & 62 ) : 5 
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Manufacturer who desires to assure himself be- 
yond question that he can select no Ring that will give 
more service or satisfaction. 
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These Rings share with the other Mitchell-Bissell Com- 
pany Products the permanent smoothness that comes from 
perfect resistance to erosion. 
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They are the strongest—and the cheapest, because most 
durable. Only the finest quality of extra hard porcelain 
is used in their manufacture. They cannot corrode like 
brass or iron and are unaffected by heat or cold. 


MITCHELL-BISSELL COMPANY 


251-255 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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DIAMOND-HARD GUIDES 


‘| HE secret of the universal demand for 


—— *» 

ex) | ea 

Ge) Mitchell-Bissell Company Porcelain Guides 
i) ta . 


#4 is more than their quality—more than their 


unlimited variety of designs. 


It is the special method of manufacture—the process 
that gives to their smooth surface a diamond-hard- 
ness that resists the constant wear of millions of 


yards of fast-moving yarns. 


We have at hand a valuable fund of information 
as to the proper guide to use in any particular in- 
stallation. Our advice and experience are at the 
command of Textile Manufacturers and Machine 


Builders at all times. 


MIT CHELL-BISSELL COMPANY 


251-255 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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T is the same 
Sun, but because 
of the predom- 
inance of white 
buildings and the 
unusually white 
roads in Bermuda, 
more light 1s reflected 
there than in 
other places. 


This fact-—this 

principle of util- 
izing the power of reflection to make the same source of light 
produce “‘more brightness,’’ explains why the interiors of 
thousands of plants have been painted with 
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This pure white paint intensifies and prolongs the daylight; 
makes sanitary surroundings; radiates good cheer and promotes 
accuracy of workmanship. It presents a smooth, impervious 
: surface that will not peel, crack or chip, even on surfaces that 
~ vibrate, Warp or sag. 
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The light is there in your mill —whether it be sunlight or 
artificial light. It is , ) 
merely a question of giv- 
ing it to the men, instead 
of allowing the walls to 
soak it up. Write today 
for Paint Panel and De- 
scriptive Booklet of 
Chaffee’s ‘“Permanent 
Finish at Lowest Ulti- 
mate Cost.”’ 
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Thomas K. Chaffee Company 


Providence Rhode Island 
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he control is reported to have been 
ffective and the results generally satis- 
ictory. Certainly the prices have been 
tabilized, and the distribution and allo- 
ation of the product controlled with 
measurable success. 


COST PLUS A FIXED PROFIT 


Though we shun price control and 
hope it may be avoided, if any plan 
is to be tried there should first be full 
opportunity for criticism and sugges- 
tions. Such a plan should entail the 
very least possible interference with 
usual methods of marketing our prod- 
uct; it should utilize to the maximum 
the ordinary channels; it should leave 
prices to be determined, as far as pos- 
sible, by the usual laws of supply and 
demand; and it should entail the mini- 
mum of Government supervision. I 
venture to suggest the fundamentals of 
a plan simply for the purpose of con- 
centrating thought upon what may be 
done, in the hope that through your 
consideration and discussion it may 
lead to something really effective in 
accomplishing the desired purposes. 

For the determination of a working 
plan of cotton goods price control, and 
for the administration of such control, 
the price fixing committees of the War 
Industries Board and of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufac- 
turers might be utilized, working in 
close co-operation, the former repre- 
senting the Government, the latter the 
cotton goods trade. First, determine 
upon the measure of maximum profit 
which would be proper for cotton manu- 
facturers to make on their investment 
under war time conditions. From this 
as a basis, establish the maximum al- 
lowable percentage margins of profit 
over cost at time of sale—such per- 
centage margins to be classified and 
varied, if necessary, to conform with 
the requirements of different construc- 
tions and transactions. These margins 
would be maximum and would be used 
in the determination of selling prices. 
Prices could be lower, but not higher, 
than cost plus the allowable percentage 
profit. For practical purposes in the 
administration of the plan, instead of 
an allowable percentage margin of 
profit over cost, the allowable profit 
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might be stated in terms of a fixed 
percentage of the selling price, thus 
forming a direct relation between total 
annual sales and total annual profit. 
Corresponding margins covering the re- 
sale of goods in original packages, also 
margins applicable to converters and, 
perhaps, commission houses, consistent 
with those for the cotton manufacturer, 
should also be established. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PLAN 


Essentially the sames prices should 
be paid by the Government as by pri- 
vate buyers. Net prices to the Govern- 
ment would be low in any case, as a 
result of the excess profits tax, and, 
because of that tax, there seems to be 
no practical reason for demanding 
lower prices to the Government than 
to others, though, purely for sentiment, 
maximum prices to the Government 
might be say 1 per cent. less. 

For the administration of this method 
a country-wide “open price associa- 
tion” might be established with head- 
quarters in New York under a com- 
mittee of the trade, with local commit- 
tees or representatives appointed, if 
necessary, to represent different locali- 
ties or different lines of trade. Prices, 
without quantities, would be reported 
to such a committee of the trade or 
officers of such an “open price asso- 
ciation,” together with seller’s estimated 
cost, if desired. If any prices thus re- 
ported were thought to be above the 
established profit margin, and upon 
inquiry or criticism of the trade com- 
mittee were still thought to be unrea- 
sonable, and if persisted in, then the 
trade committee would report to Mr. 
Brookings committee for such action as 
his committee might deem advisable 
with the probability that the matter 
would be referred for investigation to 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


The advantages of the above method 
are that it is very flexible, workable 
without fixing the price of cotton, 
utilizes mostly the regular established 
trade and business channels, and de- 
pends for its working largely upon 
economic laws. It would tend, how- 
ever, to limit the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment from the excess profits tax 


American President’s Address 


(Continued from page 145) 


The interests of the company and its 
workers are inter-dependent, and that 
mill which does most toward making 
living conditions pleasant, toward hold- 
ing a stable supply of contented labor, 
is the one which is most likely to pros- 
per. Changes in the working forces are 
costly, as we all know, and it is good 
business to strive to avoid such changes. 

Among our mills we began working 
along these lines years ago. Our first 
move was the establishment of a Mis- 
sion, which includes a Hospital-Infirm- 
ary, with a staff of visiting nurses, and 
a kindergarten. From this beginning 
we have branched out into various lines, 
until now we are maintaining several 
branches of the kindergarten and one of 
the best graded public schools in the 
county. We have under construction 
now a $50,000 Y. M. C. A.-Community 
Building, and will begin work soon on a 
large addition to the hospital. 

OTHER WELFARE FEATURES 

A park has been provided, and about 
eighteen months ago we organized what 
we called the “ Southwest LaGrange 
Improvement Association,” this being a 
department devoted especially to village 
and home improvement work. Thous- 
ands of fruit and nut-bearing trees, 


grape vines and roses have been planted 
in the yards, and a fine beginning has 
been made toward the planting of 
hedges throughout the communities. 
The practical problems of food supply 
are being met by especial co-operation 
toward the making of home gardens, 
more than a thousand gardens having 
been planted. At each of our mills 
there has been set aside a large tract of 
ground over which the Skinner system 
of irritation was installed. Small gar- 
den plots were laid off and the boys 
and girls organized into garden clubs. 
These have shown highly gratifying re- 
sults, 

In connection with the work of this 
Improvement Association, we have built 
two greenhouses. At first thought one 
might be inclined to wonder if this were 
not carrying things too far, but these 
greenhouses have been among the most 
successful features we have provided. 
They enable the starting of early vege- 
table plants for the gardens and also 
provide free storage for ferns and other 
ornamental potted plants belonging to 
the families of the operatives. 

Last year we started a laundry, and 
this too has proved a great success. 

About two years ago we embarked 
upon what seemed then the wildest sort 
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of experiment. This was the provision 
of a home for girl and women workers 
A large, substantial frame building 
somewhat on the order of a school 
dormitory was built and equipped with 
all modern conveniences, including good 
plumbing, steam heat, electricity and 
screens, The furnishings and equip 
ment are of good quality, the aim 
being to go further than a mere board 
ing house, and to provide a real home 
This building, which we call “ The Mar 
tha Washington Inn,” is operated by the 
mill company. <A capable, experienced 
and Christian matron was employed and 
her management of the home has been 
most successful. We have the satisfac 
tion of knowing that we are not only 
providing the mill with a good class of 
dependable women workers, but that 
these young women are being helped 
toward attaining health, culture, refine 
finement and independence as well. I 
would commend to you especially this 
idea of building such homes in every 
one of your communities, and will bé 
pleased to give any further information 
on this subject to any who may be in 
terested. 

An important part of all work of 
this nature is to make sure that it is 
organized and carried out as efficiently 
as are the direct business operations; 
without system and organization, not 
only will failure ensue, wasting money, 
but such failure will re-act unfavorably 
upon those whom it is intended to reach 
For this reason, each branch or depart 
ment of work should be placed under a 
responsible head, all of the branches co 
ordinating, of course, but having the 
head of each branch or division defin 
itely charged with the responsibility for 
his particular part. 

EDUCATION OF OPERATIVES 

The educational side is under charge 
of a capable staff of seventeen teachers 
All cf these teachers live in the mill 
community in a comfortable home pro 
vided for this purpose, and, consecrated 
as they are to their work, they are on 
duty practically all the time, They go 
much further than do the conventional 
schools, having provided attractive play- 
grounds to promote physical develop- 
ment, and having a large auditorium in 
which moving pictures as well as a great 
many other wholesome forms of enter 
tainment are provided. Through the 
children they get in much good work 
with the parents. 
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PROFIT SHARING A) BO} 


I want to emphasize that all 


this nature must be in addit { 


ing good wages Che employer who 
attempts to hold his workers with smal 
ler waves in consideration of impr 
ments or advantages in his mill \ oe 
will certainly fail. Our mills have even 
gone further nd incorporated rofit 
sharing I will not burden y itl 
the details, Dut every vorker 1 it 
employ last December 20t! ect d 
substantial bonuses from sums set | 
by our directors tor profit shari the 
amount to each worker being ised 
upon the proportion of his o1 r eari 
ings to the total sum distributed 
There is one other point that I would 


like to stress in connection with thi 
matter of handling the labor situation 


this is, that we should stop the practice 
of enticing labor away from each other 
This has gotten so bad that some f 

lies stay on the road about one-third of 
the time. It 1s an economic waste, hurt 


ful alike to the worker and to the indus 
try, We should each 
ing contented and ma 
the workers which we have, and develop 


work toward keey 
\ 
k 


ing m ethcient 


the additional supplies needed from ou 
immediate neighborhoods respective 
TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY 
Mr. Adams, our capable secretary, 
will inform you in his report as to the 


growth which has been accomplished by 
our association, and as to the state of 
our treasury. I want to say that this 
excellent showing is due largely to the 
interest, enthusiasm and energy with 
which Mr. Adams has performed his 
labors. Much credit also is due to the 
several officers and members of con 
mittees, who have never failed to re 
spond to calls made upon them 

In closing the year’s work I want to 
express my deep appreciation of the 
many kindnesses and courtesies which 


lave been showered upon m¢ 


American Secretary's Report 


By W. D. Adams, Charlotte, N. C 


T is a most difficult task to convey to 

you in the necessarily brief space of 
a written report a summary of the ac 
tivities of your Association during the 
past year. The year just closed has 
been such an eventful one—so crowded 
with events of profound significance 
to our country generally and to the tex 
tile trade specifically—that any report 
here submitted will have to touch only 
the more important and salient points. 

At the outset, allow me to advisé 
(although such is hardly necessary) 
that your Association has been vouch- 
safed the opportunity of giving valued 
and valuable patriotic service to our 
country—a service your Association was 
in a position to perform and one to 
which it gladly addressed itself with 
untiring zeal. This should be a source 
of gratification to all, so much so that 
I am giving first place in this report to 
mere mention of it, with a more detailed 
reference later. Great national prob- 








lems of universal concern ft ur i 
dustry have been handled and when it is 
considered that during the past year a 
vital reorganization and enlargement of 
your Association has been effected, som 
conception of the amount of work d 
posed of may be approximated 

As for these activities, they naturall 
divide themselves into two class 

First—National Problems or rather 
problems growing out of the war, such 
as co-operation in practical manner 
with the Government in procurement ol 
supplies for the Army and Navy, and 
then specific problems, such as Tax 


legislation, rulings from the Treasury 
Department, transportation, labor, pric: 
fixing, and also the hundred and on 
other details that have arisen there 
from, and 

Second — Associational enterprises, 
chief among which has been the reor- 
ganization and enlargement of the Asso- 
ciation and the promotion of various 
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Thousand 
American 
Soldiers 


in France 
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7 E dare not delay the VICTORY now. Amer- 
ican lives are at stake, our own safety, the 


safety of the whole world. If we are not to 
prolong the slaughter and the suffering, if we are not 
to risk defeat, or an inconclusive peace, we must act 
quickly; we must put forth our every effort now. 
Five hundred thou- 
sand American soldiers are in France to-day. There 
will be more to-morrow. 


The army is doing its part. 


And more the day after. 
We are going to send an army large enough so that 


when we strike, with our Allies, we can drive the 
German hordes back across the Rhine—so that we 
can win the decisive VICTORY that will make 
American freedom safe, and establish a just and 
lasting peace. 


But the whole nation must take part. Our armies 
in France are looking to us to furnish them, in ever 
greater abundance, the ordnance, the munitions, the 
supplies that will make their VICTORY possible. 
We must not fail them. 


The Third Liberty Loan is our share in the winning of this war. Upon it depends 
& 


the safety and success of five hundred thousand American soldiers in France 


Lend Him a Hand! 
Buy All the Bonds You Can 


Contributed by the Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co., Builders of Dyeing Machinery and Sole Manufac- 
turers in the U. S. A. for the Brandwood Beam Dyeing Machine, Pittston, Pa. 
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uses in which our mills themselves 
ad substantial specific direct interest 

At the outset, gentlemen, and as bear- 
ng fundamentally on the major scope 

activity of your reorganized associa- 

n, permit me to direct your par- 
‘ular attention to what I consider is 
nd should be the primary value of 

ir enlarged organization. I refer to 
the facilities provided whereby the in- 
ustry may express itself in an adequate 

1 efficient manner on all problems 
rising affecting its welfare. Our Amer 
ical Association, having established 
close contact and cordial relations with 
he seat of Government in Washington, 
enlisted the hearty co-operation of 
several State organizations and is 
icting as a clearing house whereby 
the full influence of the entire industry 
may be assembled, co ordinated, focused 
ind applied where it will achieve the 
greatest good. Vital problems have al 
ready arisen—are constantly appearing 
and no one knows what the future has 
in store. The best judgment is that the 

se of hostilities and the resultant 
after-the-war conditions will create even 
more pressing questions such as will 
have a most direct bearing on the textile 
industry. How essential it is therefore 
that your organization be strengthened 
ind made more completely the medium 
whereby the industry may find adequate 
expression, can not be overestimated 

TAX LEGISLATION 

I need not enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion as to what your Association was 
able to achieve as a result of its efforts 
to obtain a more eqnitable Federal in- 
come and excess profits tax law last 
spring and summer. All that I need 
say is that it was in large measure 
due to the work of your organization 
that the base of the levy was changed 
and that, instead of the corporation’s 
pre-war earnings during an exceedingly 
unfortunate period being taken as the 
basis of the tax, the levy was made in 
terms of invested capital, a corporation's 
pre-war earnings being used simply as 

basis for deduction. The tax on 
undistributed surplus was practically 
eliminated and other modifications made 
that resulted in substantial betterments. 
And with all this work, gentlemen, cov 
ering a period of six months activity, 
vour Association held the sympathetic 
interest and cordial esteem of the Ad- 
ministration, as strikingly attested sub- 
sequently when the chairman of your 
legislation committee was selected to act 
on a small board appointed for the 
purpose of advising with the Treasury 
Department as to the interpretation and 
construction of the many puzzling fea- 
tures of the law. Added to the achieve- 
ment in question, this proof of approval 
at the hands of those in authority 
augurs much for the future. And when 
it is considered that three of this com- 
mittee have been continued and are 
entrusted with larger powers and re- 
sponsibilities, a little idea of the worth 
of this tax service in Washington may 
be glimpsed. 

PATRIOTIC SERVICE 

Of course your Association gave to 
the Government every assistance pos- 
sible in promoting the sale of Liberty 
Bonds, issuing letters to all members 
and to all mills generally, urging them, 
as a patriotic duty, to subscribe liberally 
to these bonds. The measure of re- 
sponse on behalf of the industry has 
been exceedingly gratifying. Co-opera- 
tion with the Government in securing 
supplies for the Army and Navy has 
been handled largely through the 
National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers, in the work of which 
your Association has been so heavily 
interested, 
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Che activities of the National Council 
will be reported to you in proper time 
and form, but I am going to mention 
two phases of service recently undet 
taken 

Recently a War Service Co 


has been formed by it, of whi 


nitt 
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your 
secretary is secretary, for the purpose 
of considering and acting on all such 
questions arising, as for instance, the 
proper allocation of Government war 
orders to obtain a proper division, thus 
fairly distributing this patriotic servic: 
questions of priority or preference in 
transportation, supplies, ¢ to mills on 
war work in keeping with similar ar 
rangements applying to other industries, 
etc. Your Association, gentlemen, 
seeking to place at the disposal of the 
proper authorities in Washington every 
facility that will aid in winning the 
war—in keeping with the patriotic reso 
lution adopted at our Washington con 
vention last year. 

Space does not allow me to dwell 


upon the various other questions con 
] 
l 
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The great problem of price fixing is 
now being vigorously handled by your 
Association, in conjunctiot with the 
National Association, through our Na 
tional Council, a very important cor 
ference being held in Washington on 
April 10 with the Price Fixing Com 
mittee of the War Industries Board 
Out of this conference has grown the 
War Production Committee of the Na 
tional Council, of which Mr. Gerrish 
Milliken of New York, is chairman, 
and Mr. Arthur J. Draper, of Char 
lotte, is vice-chairman, whose purpos¢ 
is to co-operate to the limit with the 
Government in the acceleration of pro 
duction and a possible stabilizing of 
prices, should a complete and thorough 
investigation demonstrate that such is 
needed. The other members of this 
committee from the South are Messrs 
Howard Baetjer, from Maryland; H 
R. Fitzgerald, from Virginia; J. W 
Cannon, D. Y Cooper, Stuart W 
Cramer, Julius W. Cone and George 
W. Fraker, from North Carolina; Vic 
tor M. Montgomery, J. D. Hammett, 
Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, from South 
Carolina; Allen F. Johnson and W. D. 
Anderson, from Georgia; George H 
Lanier and B. B. Comer, from Ala 
bama, and J. H. Ledyard, from Mis 
sissippi 

Other problems might be touched 
upon but I must hasten In all its 
work, gentlemen, your Association has 
been mindful of the importance of pre- 
ventive as well as corrective action 
For this reason, the preventive is em 
phasized and such a policy will be con 
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tinued. With a pert office and 1 ir Ass ion tl 
closer organization, keeping close 1 ith a corresp li 
touch with the situation at all tims membership 
this sphere of activity should be « These ts are larg 
stantly enlarged «cellent k f the 
1 ‘ wl I 
REORGANIZATION pag 
\s for our reorganization, it and le 
me pleasure to advise that substar hip committe¢ wh 
progress has been achieved along th ge, of Rock Hill, S. ¢ i 
lines mapped out at your Washi In addition t fF ¢ 
ton convention last May As you w tion of vour A 1 
recall, the entire basis of membersh headquartet nd executive h 
was changed, with the mills being ! vy “ment ‘ I 
tive members, such membership h lotte where your secretary h 
evel cing exercised by some des h tin except vh 
nated thcial The dues were put u t] mill traveling 
a spindleage basis, in lieu of the fla portant work elsewher¢ [nr | 
rate formerly existing Associate men letter il iry 
bership was made individual but th rave heer ' : 
dues were doubled endered which I believe ] ap 
Of course the great problem t preciated by 
overcome was that of getting m \ has taken the dir 
facturers to enroll all of their mills in erating with men ‘ | 
stead of putting in just one or ma hipments to point vere 
two The changed basis required much g0esS, tainine special 
explanation and the fact that the mil ne with mill to tl 
were so scattered mplicated the task nd ( ther iter 
But I am gratified to state that \ numbe 
plendid spirit of harmony existed during the past ve | 
the part of the manufacturers and a | lative Bullet which 
most without exception, they enrolled buted generally throughout tl 
their mills, putting in all of their sp try, liberty loan lett 
dles 1 with ti toy | 
To-day there are approximatel 4) crisi the pa 
separate corporations registered 1 tior he Garfi I 
active membership representing YY eral tax returns | 
thing like 500 individual plants, with at is periodicals ¢ tin l 
aggregate spindleage of between 8,500, terest were distributed 
000 and 9,000,000 spindles. These m mills and othe mit 
paid into our treasury during the past dered, the full particula: f whicl é 
year, on the basis of $1.00 per thousand carried in the files of vour A if 
for spinning mills and $1.50 for weay The detailed financial report I 
ing mills, a total of $13,538.06 with attached 
A total of 233 associate member INCOM 
were enrolled during the same period, Active Membership Du 
who paid in dues a total of $4,660 associate 00 
There were also 31 Associate Corp Incidenta 
; : rotal Revenue 
rate members received who paid int EXPENSI 
the treasury of your Association $2,000 Secretary-Treasuret , 
Incidental revenue was $916.03, makings pee ae . ' rid 
a total income from all sources col gee oataee 
lected during the year $21,014.09. The Paunkane: telenvenm. tt 
financial report shows that expenses « Printing, stationery, in¢ 
° ° legislative bulletin 
all kinds during the year aggregated Office fixtures (permanent 
$13,987.06, which includes held-over ac Board of Governors expense 47 
Membership campaign 4 
counts from the previous year, extra General current ens 
legal expenses, contributions to the Na Special Budget exp mera 
. . : an payment to Nati ( , 
tional Council, ete This leaves a net Legal service rex Bu 
balance carried forward of $7,027.03 Total expenss 13,987.06 
This record of one year’s work is Balance on hand oa é Ar 
gratifying because there are to-day al ) aay 
most a million and a half more spindle _ . TAs 
‘ 
Report of the Secretary 
“HE activities of the Secretary’s of found reflected in large measure 
tice during the last year will be reports of the various standi1 mit 
tees, to be submitted to the A 
We are living in abnormal tin AI 
the demand upon t machinet ul 
facilities of the National A tion 
are constant and imperative, as they are 


also unusual and extraordinary 





a matter tor gratification, pb 
part of the officers and members of tl 
Association, that the calls made upon it 
in recent months have been met with a 





reasonable degree of succ: nd that 
the cotton industry, through its repre 
sentatives, is contributing in generous 
measure to the winning of the war 

Your Secretary desires at this time to 
express his grateful appreciation of th 
hearty and unfaltering support he has 
received in his labors, and earnestly be 
speaks a continuance of the same, if in 
the troubled times just ahead of us, the 
National Association is to be justified 
in its fruits. 

Rurus R. Witson, Secreta 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 





RUFUS R. WILSON 
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The Sessile System of Baling 
Reduces Shipping Costs 
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New York Color & Chemical Co., inc 


Main Office:.212 Pearl St., N. Y. 
Factory: Philadelphia 


Sil TOMLIN 
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The Signode System consists of encircling the 
bales in the press with Special Signode Strap of 
very high tensile strength and minimum elonga- 
tion, drawing the strap very tight about the bale 
and sealing by crimping the overlapped ends of 
the strap within a metal sleeve called a Signode. 


HUUAUUUUAA YAU HU 


I UUUALUA ULLAL UCLA LLAMA LITT TTT 


E do NOT pre- 
Sume to say 
that we can supply 
every known Coal 
Tar Dye, for every 
“Signode System” Guarantees Safety known purpose. We 
By its use several feet of Tie to each bale are have however built 
saved. There are no jagged ends of strap to : uD a very compl 
injure freight handlers. (Our Bale has been = v me piete 
approved by the National Safety First Con- line of extra fine 
_— a quality dyestuffs 
SIGNODE TIES DO NOT STRETCH. 6 : 
They have from 60% to 80° greater strength that sacks function- 
than the ordinary bale tie. Therefore, the bale : ing with absolute 
can be reduced to required density and POSI- : ° 
TIVELY HELD. Satisfaction to our 
hundreds of cus- 


tomers. 


HAUL 


From every point of comparison the SIG- 
NODE SYSTEM is superior to other methods 
of baling—it is easily and more quickly applied 
and shows a saving both in material and labor 


HNO UT 5 


rf 


IATL ANNUAL NEL 


cost. 


= 


Write for full details 


INNUNSUYEONSONVONNOENLESLS OOTY 


Signode System, Inc. 


108 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Branch: 143 Liberty Street, New York City 
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HULU LANNE 


“SIGNODE 
SYSTEM?” 


HYUN LULL ERAS A Rv Ava 


UNUSUAL 


HEU ONTO AUNT A WAT A 
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The Business Man and His Problems 


By B. F 


iE clear and unmistakable call that 
came to us three years ago Tuesday 
ext—anniversary of the Lusitania 
nurder—the call to which we were as 
learly and unmistakably wrong in say 
ng that “ we were too proud to fight 
when honor, murder and the soul and 
onscience of the world were involved 
was such a call as never came before 
and will never come again, if we fight 
the good fight to the final finish, and 
1 world of democracies can then dem- 
onstrate their divine destinies 


‘Tis well! from this day forward w« 
shall know 

That in ourselves our safety must be 
sought; 

That by our own right arms it must 
be wrought; 

That we must stand unpropped—or be 
laid low.” 


4 tremendous disillusionment ~ has 
come to us in our own house, and any 
of us, or all of us have not yet seen 
all of it. 

America’s fundamental difficulty, and 
one of her greatest dangers lies in the 
lack, not necessarily of “ pitiless pub- 
licity,” but of an honest knowledge of 
essential facts. These must come from 
our leaders and departments, as_ well 
as from a Bureau now become a spe- 
cial pleader, that must stick to its text 
and title of Public Information, to the 
end that a comprehensive and _ virile 
public opinion may develop that can- 
not be easily used, swayed or. misled. 

We must not fail to express our 
great gratitude to that splendid citizen 
and statesman; to that most able and 
fearless war leader of the Democratic 
party, and when possible, staunchest 
supporter of the President; to that man 
who puts his country’s welfare above all 
else; who believes in, knows and has 
set the example of speaking the plain 
truth; I refer to the Chairman of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
Senator Chamberlain. 


The greatest lesson we have to 
learn from war only’ emphasizes 
the lesson from life itself ;—that the 


things which make for most in winning 
the war are the very things that make 
for most in keeping, promoting and per 
petuating peace and human welfare 
There, too, even a righteous cause and 
wealth are impotent without efficiency 

This applies all the way from the 
individual on up to the nation—keep 
ing our house in order, and socially, 
economically, and spiritually prepared 
for the day that always comes. 

As this lesson filters in, we realize 
that the modern state or government 
can no longer be primarily political, 
with policies founded on interest rather 
than principles, but must become a 
great economic, efficient, heart-driven 
instrument for the better growth, dif 
fusion, and protection of a 
welfare 


people's 


NOT RINGING TRUE 


We know there is a glaring discrep- 
ancy between our idealized democratic 
purposes in government and in this war, 
and the autocratic conduct of some of 
those who guided and are guiding in- 
dustry, production and government. 

We have not anticipated, much less 
seen, or seeing, dared to face and factor 
the problems of the bewildering expan- 
sion of industrial life in its many and 
menacing social, economic and political 
phases. We are beginning to see that 
the dollar and peace are but incidents 


Harris, Champaign, Ill. 


in the life of 
is to live. 


any man or nation that 

The basis of life is moral, not finan 
cial, and the moral finds its foundation 
in sound economics not than in 
the spiritual. The eternal question, 
“What can we get,” is giving way to 
“What can we give.” We are demand 
ing things of, rather than for ourselves, 
and the millennium is not so far away 
as it 


less 


was, 


We are face to face with the ques 
tion: “ What is our goal,—private gain 
or social well-being and _ national 


strength and eternal life?’ 
FUNDAMENTALS AND LEADERSHIP 
For the very safety and life of the 
nation, public opinion must be directed 
to the fundamentals involved now and 
hereafter. Months ago it was our clear 
duty to tear out by the roots all dis 
loyalty and Bolshevism under our flag 
For shame,—that we have yet to hear 
the report from the first firing squad 


This hour we stand, and for some 
months have hesitated at the cross 
roads. The road to the right leads to 


victory at arms through industrial co 
ordination and conservation; the road 
to the left meets military failure through 
procrastination and pussyfooting. 

Anything that halts or hinders the 
utmost volume of production and busi 
ness, even in the least, without a cor 
responding gain to the Government, is 
fatal,—now that the nation’s needs mul 
tiply beyond capacity. We need, not 
so much more money as more produc 
tion, more goods, more raw material, 
more labor power. 


WAR STRIKE IS CRIME 

There are ruthless groups among 
employers as well as among employes, 
and it is time to spot them, for they 


represent neither their class nor the 
cause. Every strike on war work is a 
crime and henceforth such traitors 


should be brought to book,—likewise all 
profiteers. 

The Government alone is spending 
now an average of $1,105,000,000 a 
month, or one-third of our estimated 
total personal income, and we may 
safely say one-fourth of our total busi 
ness is war business. 


BRITISH “ CONTROLLED” PLANTS 


Three months after declaring war, 
the British government brought repre 
sentatives of the federated employers 
and the labor unions together into one 
room and they reached a “treasury 
agreement,” later embodied in the Muni- 
tions of War Act. In the main the 
points of agreement were four. First, 
the minister of munitions was given 
power to take the employers’ profits in 
excess of 20 per cent. beyond the aver- 
age net of the pre-war period. There 
are in England to-day more than five 
thousand such “controlled” plants, the 
owners as free as before the war, only 
labor and profits controlled 

Second, the trade unions agreed to 
accept the existent wages and to submit 
any future demands for wage increases 
to a committee on production. Third, 
strikes and lockouts became illegal, and 
arbitration became compulsory. It be- 
came unlawful for one employer to 
steal labor from another, and this pre- 
vented the sort of dislocation of work- 
ing organizations which we have ex- 
perienced. Fourth, the trade unions 
agreed to waive all of their practices 
and customs which tended to restrict 
either employment or output, and they 


AND REPORTS—Continued 


agreed to accept a dilution « 


during the period of the war 
UR LABOR REPORT 

B contra i¢ President's la 
commission, reporting after we w 
eleven months at war, stated Wi 
failed in the full and wise use and wis« 
direction of our labor supply, falsely 
called ‘labor shortage, because we hav 
failed to establish a vigorous and cor 
petent system of labor dist1 ior 
Who is the responsible * we that | 

failed’?” 

The report urges “ wi ism and col 
lective bargaining as a necessary p 
requisite to efficiency.” Did our boys 
who offered their lives, ask or “1 
gain’ as a “necessary prerequisite 

That labor report continues: “ When 
assured of sound labor conditions and 
effective means for the just redr« of 
grievances that may arise, labor in it 
turn should surrender all practices 
which tend to restrict maximum eff 
ciency.” There you have it; labor first 

the government afterward, though 
democracy calls for the first “turn 
from the citizen 

Mr. Gompers makes a poor return t 


the public for the President’s gt 
friendship lf he believes, as 
that “Labor has most at 
war,” —(though that 


the impossible separation of union labor 


he Says, 


thi 
this 


stake in 


very phrase makes 


from all the rest of us, for “all,” not 
part of us, have all as well as “ most 
at stake,”) then he should realize and 


act on the fact that the salvation of 


organized labor, of corporate or private 





HARRIS 


interest is absolutely swallowed up and 
lost sight of in the salvation of the 
nation. 

REPORTS OF TWO COMMITTEES 


The Taft-Walsh Board has just r 
ported, in effect an “industrial truce,” 
more an arbitration plan, a funda 
mental first step—than a great compre 
hensive, administrative, 
scheme on the English basis 
tional Chamber of Indus 
trial Relations Committee of labor ex 
perts and employers took a longer step 
when they said that, “the two points of 
highest importance in adminis 
tration are limits to profits of employ- 
ers and to the living expenses of em- 
ployes.” That everything in excess of 
a reasonable, stimulating profit should 
either be prevented or taken by the 
Government, otherwise it was futile to 
regulate wages and that all the prestige 
and authority of the Government is es- 
sential for the success of this control 
of the labor situation. 

One of the uppermost 


result-getting 
The Na 


Commerce 


labor 


thoughts in 


There is at 
of the 
curtail 


sf called non-¢ nti 


rank na le 
and economi 


wherein it seems 








( capital; ma er and ] 
which should go t yUrpost 
people realize, a it first th lid 
that business cannot b« 

but, there are 4 many confli 
voices and ngeestiol trom Vari 
public-spirited citizens, and thei \ 
patriotic consciences, and so little that 
is authoritative from public « ial 
that the consumer, the manufactur 
the merchant, do not know just whe 
to draw the line. War has an econom 


all its own—ruthless, instant and inex 
orable 
We realize that as a matter ¢ 

eral and practical fact, there are 1 
“non-essentials,” and that there are pet 
haps ten million people engaged in th 
manufacture and distribution of what 
might be called non-essentials, if it 


were not for the fact that, one wa 
and another, 
part in the economic life of our people, 


and in our foreign trade, wherein they 


these are a considerable 


are exchanged for absolute essentials 

We realize that we cannot break in 
indiscriminately at any one point with 
out getting a reaction that we could 


hardly have anticipated, and that in any 
and all events, production and produ 
ers, occupied steadily through not les 
than eight hours a day 
union, and as many moré 


hours as war 


union or non 
patriot 
wants—is necessary to 


and savings 


furnish the new money 

from which, alone, this war can _ be 
financed. Therefore, we have to handl 
with great care the goose and het 


family that lay the golden egg 
universal prosperity cannot be at 
general prosperity must be the rule 
I do not believe we arc getting at this 
vital and insistent question from the 


right direction. It is futile to organize 


thrift without organizing employment 
and every dolla saved k mped i 
not necessarily added to war resource 


withdrawn harm mort 


Thrift 


for some dollars 


than they help. does not meat 


“stop spending,” for on top here 
means many stops some other pl 
GOVERNMENT SHIRI 
The only solution is for the Gover 


ment not to shirk this responsibility 
and put these things up to the impos 
sible and haphazard decision of indi 
viduals—to what are essentials 
and non-essentials. The 
should have an economic and 
strategy board that should tell us im 
mediately, exactly to what extent they 
demand production in different plants 
and industries; the increased working 
hours, shifts and men they must have 
in those industries, and then see that 


the men are put into those industries, 


guess 
Government 


financial 
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PIECE MERCERIZING 














nd to what extent and in what di 
rection it needs any or all classes of 
help and supply. If Government 
were more widely distributed, 
they could be used to reduce competi- 
tion and less essential work with a 

ore even or normal distribution of 
man-power, expenditure and effort, and 
less economic disturbance. That widely 
idvertised “card index” of industries 
doesn’t seem to be utilized. 

When this is done, the Government 
will be getting first choice and first 
service, and 100 per cent. efficiency in 
supply, in so far as it is possible, and 
we individual citizens will gladly take 
what is left for us—and we will do 
without what we can’t get, whether it 
happens to be an essential or a so- 
called non-essential. How can we delay 
what we must come to? 

Production and time are not alone 
motiey but “life,” now, and the days 
and nights are all too short—except to 
our boys in the trenches—if we but 
knew or thought. 

The failure of the Government au- 
thorities to take such a position gives 
an unnecessary and dangerous impetus 
to the natural inflation and high prices 
that come with war. Such a situation 
will cause a greater train of complica 
tions and ills during and in the read- 
justments that must come after the 
war, than almost any one economic over- 
sight; for inflation is the highest tax 
we can possibly pay, and failure of 
Governmental action is adding daily to 


that tax. 


con- 


racts 


A MERCHANT MARINI 


Through the submarine menace we 
are forced into building a merchant 
marine that we had not the foresight 
to project for our own trade needs. 
The foreign trade we were developing 
in the face of our own uneconomic leg- 
islation was all dependent on foreign 
bottoms—as we learned from the 
drastic results, particularly in the early 
days of the war. 

‘Staggering into efficiency,” as does 
our dear democracy, will we hit upon 
plans to make this great merchant 
marine—created to feed submarines 
the most marvelous instrumentality of 
our peace program? 

Long before the war, many of our in- 
dustries had outgrown our home and 
our limited foreign markets and were 
operating normally at 80 per cent. of 
capacity. Since war came, and espe- 
cially since it came to us, we have added 
enormously to our industrial develop- 
ment, and we must realize the serious 
responsibility on us to see that all of 
the financial and industrial benefit and 
development which has come to us 
through the war is not lost, or does not 
act as a great boomerang. 

Increasing foreign trade tremendous- 
ly increases the general tone and stabil- 
ity of our business and social conditions, 
and the greater and wider the variety 
and distribution of our foreign ship- 
ments, the greater the average stability 
and dependability of our production, 
consumption and whole economic and 
social life. 

Diversified manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, and markets mean exactly the 
same thing to trade, business stability, 
and prosperity that diversified farming 
means to soil fertility and farm profit 
—and means many eggs in many more 
baskets. 





NOT PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
[ am satisfied that when the recon- 
struction period comes we will be less 
than ever disposed toward public own- 
ership—but there will be better, more 
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intelligent regulation to 
the benefit of all concerned. 

We do not want socialistic or pa 
ternalistic tendencies, but we want 


from, by, and to the well being 


extensive and 


ciency 
for all. 

We must tolerate no 
unionization or otherwise, 
ment service 


interference \ 
with Govern 
or personnel 

Che war has emphasized what we did 
not fully appreciate in 
that transportation is the very biggest 
problem, and the solvent of 
our problems in peace and war 

Government operation of the rail 
roads will never get efficiency, 
such low cost to the public for 
and 


peacc 


such 
treight 
passenger service, as corporate 
ownership; but it is now demonstrating 
the economic necessity for any number 
of methods that heretofore forbid 
den the roads, but hereafter must be 
vermitted under proper regulation. In 
the gigantic packing industry, 
Government investigations 
the entire manufacturing 
distributor is only 
markable 


were 


recent 

show that 
cost to the 
.53c. per pound, a re 
technical accomplishment 
This is typical of most national or larg: 
industries 


REPEAL SHERMAN LAW 
War needs; plain economic necessity, 
is causing government officials make 


t 
have all lines of 
with each other 
benefits ot 


efforts to 
manufacture co-operate 
This is one of the 


de sperate 


great 
learning that a nation cannot 
strong and prosperous by cut 
throat competition or eternal strife of 


the war: 
be made 


any kind 

As the Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act effectually con 
trol the evils reached by the Sherman 
Act, its death knell is sounded. We 
must amend promptly, or replace exist 
ing laws with 
adequate new 
principle and practice now pursued by 
the national government to be legally 
employed by its citizens in their econo 
mic life 


clear, reasonable and 
legislation to permit the 


AN ALI AMERICAN POLICY 


1 


We must work out new ideas for the 
regulation of international property r« 
lations. A great spirit of international 
ism after the war is all right 
but not 


enough, 


at the ex 


detracting from or 


pense or neglect of an intensified Amer 
ican nationalism. Why permit alien 
ownership? Why permit foreigners to 


own lands, mines, factories, wharves, 
and whatnot, increasing thereby theit 
advantage over our own trade 

We are paying a bitter price for our 


wide-open policy to all comers, and 
“peaceful penetration ”’ 
an end. There is patriotic, political and 
economic room for only one kind of 
citizenship in America—American citi 
zenship—and that a pre-requisite for 


should come to 


ownership. 


THRIFT AND DEMOCRATIZED OWNERSHIP 


and 
war 


A true spirit of thrift, saving 
investment must come from th¢ 
chrysalis and sink into, and become part 
and parcel of, our national life 

For a hundred other reasons we must 
stabilize our great national industries, 
railroads and utilities, but also because 
we must make of them a safe and sane 
investment. outlet when peace comes, 
and to feed the great savings spirit that 
the necessities of war have happily de- 
veloped. 

Thus will we democratize the owner- 
ship of most of these great enterprises, 
bringing us in turn a public interest and 
ownership and partnership that will 
largely solve a host of our social and 
industrial problems,—including that of 
direct public ownership. 
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Our Trade with the Orient 





By L) 

oc cently the menti ( 

eign rade has usual suggest 
to thie inds of Amet n | ine 
trade with South and Central Americ 
For the past twenty-five vears they 
eel u d t¢ ] note com! 
Our SO t NCW ors al nN } 
ing eC} s Lxovernm t 
private, have een publishes ( 
forth the wonderful op; tunit 
await development 

In contrast to the chances in Sor 

America I wish to call attention t 
has impressed me as being a much mort 
promising field In Japan, China 


America’s greatest 


cial opportunities 


Russia lic 


The Russian situatior s too complex 
for adequate consideration. Japan is 
wonderful country offering special of 


portunities for trade in our agricult 
products and some classes of manu 
products, such 


Professor Nitol 


lacturer s 


structural materials 


in his splendid book on the Japanese 

nation calls attention to the fact that 

only 28 pel ent of Japan’s entire 
ilable f wriculture r] 





ndustrious 


anes ire virile, active, 
meeting is more tha 


de ve lopm«e nt ot 


people, already 
half way in th 
between the 


two nations lapan pre 


pre ace 
It is, how 
limit myself to a 


duces much that we want; we 
that she 
necessary tor me to 


Orient and I| have ther 


1 
mucn needs. 


portion of the 


fore selected some phases of Chines 
trade for consideration. Commerce cai 
not he continu usly successful betwer 
two nations unless each buys as-well a 
sells, i. e., there must be an exchang 


of goods for j ods, not alone in 
change of goods for mone, 


° j ‘ j 
Consider China then from th ine 
f equitabk hanee 


With a 


hundred million 


point of an inte? 
commodities 
about four 
capacity for al 
provided she has the purchasing power 
to secure them. China t 
produce those 
needs and you will supply her with th 
purchasing power with which she can 
buy American products. If we can bu 
from China larger quantities of tea, rice, 
raw silk, bean oil, bean cake and similat 
commodities which she is especially pre 
pared to furnish through favorabl 
climatic and agricultural conditions, to- 
gether with her abundant labor supply, 
to sell her larger quan 
machinery, 


populatior ot 
people het 


sorbing goods is immens« 


Encourage 


things which America 


we will be able 


tities of mining railroad 


Ne York ¢ 
1¢ 
ipleme 
‘ wed 
‘ ‘ 
‘ 
e i U 
tely « t 
First Phe my] 
nking aciliti 
Sy nd Th 
rp at 
Chird—tTh 
id proj “ \ 
( repre \r 
} th—A f 
] \ 
. 4 
1 t I 
| Rese Act h 
Ame 
h nel 
ect i 
l th 1 
the 
d he 
i ‘ ' ct 
' 
iti I kin ( 
' auired Ameri 
p ti! I ‘ 
| I 
h hod It 
sty t \y 
it ‘ ‘ ! 
ul \meri k I 
French, (a 1 i 
bankit inst 1 tt 
1dvantageou rat 
] oul I ent i il | 
broad enough t our fit 
hampered opportuniti 
and enable them 1 mpet 
least equal terms with thos« 
iti e should have th 
ta me in th i 
ut not 


Hand in hand with the exte 
our banking system ther 
Federal Incorporation Act by 
undertaking Lore 


mpany 

uld be provided with a chart 
the Federal Government, whi vould 
ecure tor tt in international 

ore reigi t rh 

ill necess vy in Ch wh \ 

in clait ind legal tior 

licated in the An iT ( 
Courts, and must be decided a 
to the laws of the state in whicl 
ompany 1s incor] rated, 

on affects individuals or partner 


der the laws of the near 


4 MERICAN BUSINESS M 
In the stress of commer 
ruction and tor many year I 
he lose of the war the d f 
en to the mterests the 
intrymen will not nlv ‘ 
ut will be obligator Th 
nations will be weighed d ! 
ormous war debts and sot 


practically bankrupt The tremet 


demand for utilizing man | 
mobiliz 


ead all nations 

zens in foreign lands a 

home The status, connect I 
pability of every foreign citiz now 
ccurately known. National demands 
will require every individual tter 
vhere he may be located, to advance the 


interest of his own countrymen to th 
limit of his ability Under such li 
tions what will happen to America 

abroad that are now managed 


foreign representatives ? 


terests 
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st April the Standard Oil, W. & 
vane, and the International Bank 
Corporation, were as far as I re- 
ber the only American firms, in 
creat city of Canton, whose busi- 


was managed by an American. 
rican business in Canton is among 
largest foreign business, amounting 
illions of dollars each year, yet the 
st part of it is transacted through 
ises managed by Swiss, French, Ital- 
and English citizens. 
\merica should send to the Far East, 
vung, vigorous, substantial men, cap- 
lize them for a sufficient time (about 
ree years) to enable them to become 
climated to the Oriental business at- 
sphere, insist and provide the means 
learning the Chinese language and 
hen remunerate them sufficiently to 
ake them feel that Oriental business 
provides the greatest opportunity avail- 
ible to them. The Standard Oil Co., 
the British-American Tobacco Com- 
any, the Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
have pursued this policy and they are 
etting results. 


The “Commercial Traveler” type of 


salesman used so extensively in this 
ountry will never succeed in the 
Orient. We must send a different type 


of man because he must face a different 
type of problem. 
THE OPEN DOOR 

Before drawing the simile with which 
| propose to illustrate the fourth need, 

e., the Open Door, you should 
realize some of the conditions in China. 

Nearly all of the railroads have been 
built with foreign funds and are still 
under foreign management. There are 
English, French and Japanese managed 
roads more or less influenced by the 


respective national governments In 
the open ports there ar« y 
to foreign nationals. Within these con 
cessions the residences and business es- 
tablishments are located and the con 
cessions are policies, taxed and gov 
erned by their respective nationals. It 
is therefore exceedingly easy for indi 
viduals or firms to enjoy special privi 
leges granted to them by 


“ concessions 


their govern 


ments. 
MESSAGE ON THE PORTAI 
Behold then a marble portal above 
which is written in letters of gold, 


“Foreign Trade.” This portal is closed 
from within by a_ beautiful, stately, 
bronze door upon which is emblazoned 
the crests of all nations. It is the door 
of diplomacy. Outside there is the 
wicket composed of the hardened steel, 
interlaced wires of Special National 
Commercial Privileges composed of 
state subsidies, transportation rebates 
and special rates, transportation pri 
ority, remission of rents and taxes, and 
devious forms of special trade conces- 
sions. 

The dignified negotiations and agree 
ments of Offices may swing 
aside the great bronze door of diplo- 
macy so that the anxious commercial 
world may peer through to beautiful 
golden fields of opportunity beyond. 
Unless a valiant, alert gateman holds 
aside with firm and steadfast hold the 
hardened steel wicket of Special Na- 
tional Commercial Privileges, there is 
no Open Door. 

The establishment of a real “open 
door” for foreign trade in China can 
only be accomplished when the wicket 
of National Privilege has been opened 
never to be closed again. 


Foreign 


Credit Problems Now and After War 


By Arthur R. Marsh, New York. 


AM not sure that the question of 

credit does not come around to the 
general question of the Nation’s first 
duty. It certainly is part of the Na- 
tion’s first duty, which of course is 
the winning of this war. Unless the 
credit machinery of the country is 
what it ought to be, is understood as 
it should be understood, is operated as 
it should be operated, we shall not win 
this war, however brave our sons and 
ur brothers may be in the trenches. 
So, then the question of credit is part 
and parcel of the question of the first 
duty of the Nation at this moment. 
(hat, however, is so large, and perhaps 
[ may say so vague a way of looking 
at the matter, that perhaps we do not 
get very far from dwelling on those 
ispects. What we want more than 
anything else is to get away from that 
which is too large or too theoretical, 
and come down to a definite, deter- 
minate plane, be specific so that we shall 
understand clearly what we are to do, 
and then we should attend to it in- 
tead of talking about it. 


TOO MUCH THEORY. 


There has been too much of theory. 
In this I agree with the first speaker of 
the morning, there has been too much 


of theory in connection with the 
preparation of the United States for 
this war. There has been too much 


disposition to look at the task of pre- 
paring the Nation for the war, not as a 
specific task, but as a theoretical task. 
T his is particularly true in those things 
laving to do with the credit side of 
the war. Thus we have had a great 
amount of attention bestowed upon 
ow we shall raise the money to fight 
this war. We have been told by econ- 
mists and publicists on the one hand, 





and Government officials on the other 
hand, that it is of primary importanc: 
that the this should be 
borne out of the savings of the coun 
try during the war. That we must not 
get into the primrose path of inflation 
by borrowing, but we must save and 
pay the cost of the war by saving as 
we go. 

Now, I am not going to deny there 
are interesting points of economic theory 
in connection with this matter. What 
I do say is that we should have been 
wiser to postpone all discussion on this 
point until after the war. That we 
should have been wiser to do as the 
French have done. The French, with 
that singular lucidity of mind which 
they possess, who have taken the ground 
from the beginning, “ We have to fight 
this war; we have to pay for this war; 
we have to get the money for this war, 
and we are going to get it in any way 
we can. We will get it from savings, 
from credit, from inflation; but we must 
get it in any way we can get it, and 
we will get it, and we will win the 
war.” That has been the spirit of 
France in her fighting and in her 
financing, and a little more of that spirit 
would not have been out of place in 
this country. 


cost of war 


NEED FOR ACTION, 


In dealing with the credit of the 
United States our college professors and 
publicists, and Mr. Secretary McAdoo 
—I am obliged to say also—have been 
altogether too much inclined to do 
what our Ordnance Department has 
done, have refused to accept the ma- 
chines that exist, have put them away 
and experimented until we can get 
something better; though we know there 
are machine guns which will kill Ger- 


AND REPORTS—Continued 


hundreds of 


yet we wait until we can get a better 


mans by the thousands 


machine gun than anyone else, which 
we may have in the far distant futur 
Though we know the United States 


can afford, not five billions or ten bil 


money, but fifty billions of 


the Government to 


lions of 
money to 
this war, we 


Carry 
spend our time discussing 


whether it should come from taxation 
bond issues or whether the buyers of 
bonds should buy them out of their 


savings, whether they should buy them 
from borrowing on the pt 


they and 


which 


perty 
possess, so on and so on—and 
so on 
talked in that 
In France they have said, “ Let 
hath that which he hath 
bonds with it. If he hath sav 
ings and him 
buy bonds. If he has a house, let him 
turn a part of it into bonds, put a mort 
gage on it and borrow; the question of 
credit valuations we will attend to after 
the German is beaten.” 

That is the time really to attend to 
that question, and 
in the midst of a 


They have not way in 
France 
him that 


to buy 


use 


can save, let save and 


not while you are 


war. 


CREDITS OPERATION ON INDUSTRY 


3ut, passing from these general con 
siderations to more particular ones, th 
question of war credit is not only a 
question of the Government and of its 
obtaining the wherewithal to conduct 
the war, it is also the question of th 
reflected effects of the Government's 
credit upon industry, upon the economi 
wealth of the country, upon the 
nomic prosperity or lack of prosperity 
of the country, not only during the war 
but after the war. And it is upon these 
aspects of credit, rather than upon the 
larger ones, that I would dwell for a 
moment. When this war is concluded 
we are going to have a situation the 
like of which has never existed before 
in the world. We are going to have 
the greatest industrial and commercial 
nations in .the world with war-debts 
amounting to from thirty up to possibly 
fifty per cent. of their entire national 
wealth. 

The British Chancellor of the ex 
chequer the other day, in introducing 
his budget, in the House of Commons, 
gave the Government’s estimate of the 
debt of Great Britain, by March 31, 
1919, to be the sum of nearly $37,000, 
000,000. 

Now, before the war the total wealth 
of Great Britain was estimated by the 
most competent authorities as approxi 
mately $85,000,000,000. In other words, 
the Chancellor of the exchequer pre- 
dicted that by the end of the current 
fiscal year of Great Britain, the public 
debt of Great Britain would be more 
than one-third of the total wealth, the 
total national wealth of Great Britain 
when the war began. 

In France the proportion is. still 
higher, is already higher. In Germany 
it will be higher again. What it will 
be in the United States we cannot know 
until we know more about the duration 
of the war. It is improbable that the 
indebtedness of the United States will 
approach any such proportion as thirty 
per cent. of the national wealth at the 
beginning of the war, but it will cer- 
tainly be a very high per cent., as ten 
per cent. is a very high per cent. of 
the wealth of a nation. 

Now, some extremely important 
effects are sure to flow from this credit 
situation of the great nations of the 
world, effects which will be felt by you 
in industry, and which will be felt by 
every man, woman and child in every 
one of these countries. One of the 
most important of these effects will be 


eco 
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will be mobi 
nds, and i 
nly by s¢« the 
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bonds will certainly de 
price, which automat \ 
he interest rate whic 
them obtains An \ 
that for many years atte 
standard of the current 
will be the rate of interest whi 
of Government bonds can { hat 
in itself is going to be a tot 
uation. 
POSITION OF LIQUID ¢ 
| have said already, 


one of the problems 


aT 


acter which the war will 
already brought about 
countries, is the tying up 


capital of the countries mm the 1 of 


Government Bonds, Government 

tions. In the United States we ha 
know to what degree and extent 
has gone in the countri ibroad \ 


and generally reali 


do know 


Germany there 1s not single going 
merchant, and there is not a single 

ing mill that has as much a ne pfet 
nig of free capital at this moment. } 
one, Every cotton merchant and ev 
cotton mill in Germany has a 
capital, nothing, but German Gover 
ment Bonds; and that is generally tru 
of the business and the indust f 
Germany. It is very largely true of th 
entire business of France and ot Great 
Britain. We have not yet come to that, 
but we do not know what it is going to 
be like, and we have got to come to 1 
if this war is to last, as the military 
men say it will last, and if we have to 
finance our own operations and_ the 
operations of the Allies, to the success 
ful termination of the war, it is pet 


fectly possible, therefore, that before 
this war is over, not one of you 
men here will have anything left in tl 


way of liquid capital in your bi 


gentl 


that all you will have will be Govern 
ment Bonds. 
PROBLEMS OF BUYIN‘ 
Now, that will introduce a set ot 
problems for you which will certainly 


give you a good deal to think about 
You will have to buy raw material to 
run your industries. Well, what is a 
Southern cotton farmer to say when you 
say that you want his fifteen bales of 
cotton, and will give him a Government 


3ond for it? Nothing doing: he does 
not want the Government Bond, h 
wants cash. What will you say if th 
man next ahead of you, the dry goods 


jobber, says that he would like to take 
the product of your mill, but you must 


understand he only has Government 


Bonds to pay for the product of your 
mill? That won't do. There must 
be something done about that. That will 
be the situation all through, in every 
country in the world that is in thi 
war; and it will be particularly diffi 


cult in connection with all foreign trade 
We all know that the Germans at this 
moment are at their wits’ end to know 
how they will get any cotton to spin 
when the war is over. They are 
gathering up United States currency, 
one dollar and five dollar bills and fifty 
cent pieces throughout Europe so they 
can buy cotton when the war is over. 
They do not know how they are going 


now 
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They are willing to make all 
sacrifices to get some cash which 
take, for they do not expect us to 
m cotton and take German Im 
overnment Bonds for it. They 
xpect that. I do not think that 

either. 
is to be done, unquestionably, 

vide the liquid capital, not 
past accumulations, but out of 
rent production of the country, 
into terms of cash That 

f course, can be accomplished 
nsiderable extent, to an impor- 

xtent by our old method of bor 
against the commodity that 
out of the ground or is dug 
the mine, and leaving part of 
storage, we borrow on it, and 
ake a bank deposit, using th: 
deposit to pay all along the line, 
with it the cost of the material 
we want, and so on. But that 
s after this war will be too clumsy 
elastic to suit our purposes. The 
come when as a war necessity 
thing must be done to liquefy, 
credit point of view, our com 
ies aS we produce them, and to 
y them practically to the full 
lume of their production. We have 
pay debts among ourselves after 
ar is over, not with pre-existing 
capital, but with new capital, 
h is really cotton, which is really 
t, which is really corn, that have 
new, the coming into being this 
so they are free and not plastered 
i debt. 


VALUE OF TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


is because of this necessity that 
those of us who give attention to these 
ers are so desirous that the trade 
ptance method of doing business, 

ch reduced to its ultimate forms is a 
method of liquefying, in a credit sense, 
odities as they are produced. It 

that reason we are so eager with 

trade acceptance, and the bank ac- 
ince should be made the basis of our 
neial operations in this country in 
ction with industry and commerce. 
trade acceptance you all know of 

will not describe its advantages nor en- 
ter into an explanation of the difficulties 
| have to be guarded against in its 
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CONTROL OF PRICES 


Now, only one word more, as I am 
taking too much of your time, and that 
is a word about the question of prices 
in connection with the question 
credit. It has been suggested that no 
one is in favor of Governmental control 
of prices There is certainly no on 
who studies the economics of industries 
and trade who can fail to be very feat 
ful of the ultimate consequences of 
Governmental control of prices Che 
important effect of the Governmental 
control of prices is, of course, the re 
duction of production. That is inevi 
table because Governmental control of 
prices can by no possibility take int 
account that principle which we « 
omists know as ntrolling in the 
last resources, namely, that the prop: 


mmodity is exactl 





price for every ¢ 





the same as the cost of producing that 
portion of the commodity which the 
market must have, but which costs most 
to produc 

What I have tried to do is simply 
bring before yo ertain aspects of tl 
credit situation which the war As 


brought about, which we are bound to 
take into account, and reflect upon, it 
order that we may deal with the diff 
culties as they actually arise We d 
not want, when this war is over—G 

grant that it may be over sooner tha 


any of us anticipates—we do not want 


when this war is over, to have our ir 
dustry and trade snarled up in diffict 
ties which are unnecessary, if long be 


fore the end of the war we have dis 
cussed the problem and arrived at aclear 
conclusion of what shall be done, how 
we are going to make these great changes 
which are beyond the power of the 
hstand Government 
cannot withstand a movement of the in- 
terest rate, the G rnment cannot with 
stand in the long run the effects of inter 
est itself on the values of property, land 


Government to wit 


and buildings, manufacturing commodi 


ties, raw materials, et Government 1s 
helpless in the face of great questions 
which come into play with regard -to 
those matters And what we really 
need is to have these questions clearly 


in our minds now, and to arrive at som 
sort of a satisfying onclusion about 
them before the end of the war is upo 


Value of a Chemical Organization 
By Dr. Charles L. Reese, Wilmington, Del 


HERE has been a great deal writ- 
ten and said during the last three 
s with regard to what chemists have 
e for various chemical industries, 
ry little has been said with regard 
this has been accomplished, and 
irpose in the few minutes I have 
command is to give some idea as 
hat a chemical organization should 
nd also to show how the existence 
fairly complete organization has 
it possible for this country to 
eet the extraordinary conditions 
ght about by the war, and in par- 
the one in which you are most 
sted, and that is, meeting the dye 

an 
early chemical industries of this 
y were started principally by men 
were chemists themselves, or were 
of experience in chemical industries 
the old country. These men were 
stly very successful because their 
ries were small, the demand for 
products comparatively large, and 
onstantly growing, and the prices to be 
bDtained left a handsome margin of 

fit 


t w 


was also possible to give personal 


attention to all operations, as was the 
case in factor management in the 
spinning and weaving industries in the 
early days where the owners knew pet 
sonally all of their operators and could 
overlook the operatio! and efficiency of 
each machine 

As the industries have grown and 
have been consolidated into larger units, 
this personal contact with the manufac- 
ture has become impossible’ on the part 
of the management, and organization 
has become necessary to meet these con 
ditions 
keen and profits per unit so small in 
comparison, that ways and means have 
had to be devised to materially reduce 
manufacturing costs 

Owing to the growing complexity of 
business management, the management 
of most large corporations has come 
into the hands of men whose training 
has been mainly along business rather 
than technical lines. 

A well organized industry today 
should have its technical staff, including 
chemical, mechanical, as well as legal 
and others. I mean staff in contradis- 
tinction from line as defined by Hines 


Competition has also become 


Now I wish to devote a few words 
the function of the chemist in the 
ganization 

The various functions of the chemi 
may be classified as follows 

ANALYTICAL CHEMIS1 

Che analytical chemist, that is, the or 
dinary chemist who works in works’ la 
oratories coming under the management 
of the plant, who analyzes raw mater 


als, intermediates and finished product 





coal, oils, et His functions are esset 
tially routine and he repeats the sat 
thing over and over again His work 
should not be confused with sear( 
work, and research work shot 

be delegated to suc chemist 1] 
class of cl sts Wa he rst class 
ognized in t yur Probably 











work was essential to the control of 

ju li Vy ot the ished product 1 

cotton industry thi would | 
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DR. CHAS, L. REESI 


were sufiiciently larg t warrant 
employment of a specialist in a staff ca 
pacity 


RESEARCH CHEMIST 


The research chemist is the man wh 


develops new products, new process« 

finds means of utilizing by-products 
and works for the improvement of th 
existing processes and products He 


also seeks for more economical raw 


\ large industry can afford 


materials 
to maintain special research laboratori 
and if an industry is not sufficiently 
large, it would be advisable to create 
co-operative research laboratory whe1 
a number of concerns interested in th 
same lines could maintain laboratories 
This method is being fostered in Eng 
land at the present day, the English 
Government having appropriated $2 
000,000 for this purpose. I might say 
the duPont Company will spend in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000 this year for 
work of this character, exclusive o 
capital expenditure for buildings and 
equipment, employing over 300 techni 
cally trained men, and a total of 866 
men on this class of work. I use this 
illustration because I have not the 
means of knowing what other concerns 
are doing along these lines. 

As this war has become, in a sense, a 
chemical war, the chemical organization 
which they maintained has been able to 
assist them very materially in its prose- 
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in his very good book on Organizatio1 
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t t upacity ilone the in 4 
le eloped that tl eat 
presented by the German propaga 
was a myth Consequently, thi 
nunition concern, in spite of their ti 


mendous expansion, brought on by 


requirements for large quantities of mu 


nitions, felt they were im a position t 
meet this critical tuation which pr 

1 itself to the textile industri 
ind, after a thorough study of tl itu 
t ce rmined to enter this field 


December, 1916, this dec 


ches nd in February, 1917, th 

the plans for a plant was started, a1 
day, a little over a year, several mill 

lars have been invested 1 1 plant 
whic presents the ippearal a 
small city, the idea being to first manu 
facture colors which are mostly ed 
in this country regardless of th 


culty and cost of manutactul 








llustrate this it 1 
ing oT e that the ow ( 
turing indig na ery large scale 4 
quality unsurpassed by any G ur 
duct, and all the intermediates neces 
sary in this manufacture are produced 
from the simplest crudes in the works 


1 
f the Company This plant will 


brought up to its maximum capacity in 
a very short time and will doubtless 
supply all the needs of the United 
States and Canada with this important 
material This is an achievement 
which, I feel, you will all recognize is 
one which the American chemist has th« 
right to be proud of 


The program is to produce fine and 
fast colors irrespective of difficulty and 
cost of manufacture. It will not be 
long before the finest basic, acid and 
direct colors will be produced, and some- 


what later Alizarine colors and their 
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needed derivatives, the Vat 

Sulphur colors and chrome 
will also be produced in a com- 
vely short time, and while it is 
ossible at the present time to 
a prognostication as to dates, the 
4 ruction of the plants is progressing 


‘s an interesting thing, in the light 

I of our present knowledge of the 
s, to go back and review some of 
events which preceded the war, as 
occurred in Germany, and to find 
indications and preparations of the 

1r in many directions not at first 
‘ious. For example, one may read 
hooks of Bernhardi, and Treitzchke 
d others and find sufficiently obvious 
dications of the tendency of Ger- 
inv toward war but if you will go 
nto many strictly technical lines and 
into many branches of industry or of 
‘ence you will also find indications 
ery plain indeed, from our present 
point of view, perhaps less obvious, of 
Germany’s intention to carry on this 


Wal 
lo take a case in point—take the mat- 
r of dyestuffs. You will remember 
at the first of the aniline dyes were 
discovered by Sir William Perkin. 
was the basic discovery from which 
the whole industry sprung. Nothing 
vas done with it. It remained an 
nteresting scientific discovery but so 
r as applying this discovery to the 
developing of a great industry, no im- 
portant step was taken in England. In 
Germany, on the other hand, where a 
creat number of chemists had been 
trained in the universities, this dis- 
covery was taken up and made the 
ases of the immense development of 
the dyestuff industry, of which we all 
know. At first that does not appear 
to have any special bearing on the war, 
hut as a matter of fact in these later 
days, when it has been so well known 
that the same processes which go into 
the manufacture of these dyes are also 
fundamentally important in the manu- 
acture of high explosives, it is reason- 
le to imagine that the German gov- 
rnment has looked with a considerable 
legree of interest upon the promotion 
this great industry, and as soon as 
var was declared it was a simple mat- 
to turn the plants of the manufac- 
ire of dyestuffs into the plants for 
the manufacture of explosives. 
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The optical glass industry seems re- 
ite from the war, but when the Ger- 
n government subsidized Schott & 
Co. of Jena, years ago, and encouraged 
1 to develop the investigations neces- 
to produce new types of optical 
ses, I suspect even there that the 
lustrial and scientific side was not the 
consideration of the German gov- 





ment. 

Now, then, this matter of the de- 
ment of scientific research Ger- 
has long recognized and pro 
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for through her universities 
here she has turned out great num- 
f men. There is the research for 
dvancement of knowledge and that 
ide sufficiently obvious from the in- 
trial point of view through the mere 
that you cannot have applied sci- 
unless you have science to apply. 
must get the underlying knowledge 
nvestigations, not for the purpose 
lirect application of the industries, 
for the advancement of the under- 
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rapidly and while there is considerable 
difficulty in securing machinery and 
raw materials, there seems to be no 
doubt that this undertaking will result 
in being a very large factor in making 
this country independent in the dyestuff 
industry 


Development of Research Work 


By Dr. George E. Hale 


lying sciences from which these appli 
cations spring, and then you must have 
the investigations made directly for in- 
dustrial purposes, and of these appli- 
cations we will have illustrations given 
by the men who are to speak this after- 
noon, some of whom are directors of 
great research laboratories and 
more about this question than I can pre 
tend to know. As long as we have such 
an enemy as Germany we must have 
research for military purposes and de 
velop our methods in every possible 
way. 

The effect of the war, as has been 
said, upon science and research, has 
been very marked. Such governments 
as have thought of the matter, have 
recognized the necessity of giving more 
attention to research than they have 
ever given before, partly because of the 
example set by Germany, and _ the 
changes they had been forced to make, 
and partly because of the necessities 
which were forced upon them by the 
the war itself, and so from 
that sprung up all over the British Em- 
pire a series of councils for Industrial 
and Scientific Research, under govern- 
ment auspices, which are active in the 
promotion of research in connection 
with industries. They have and will 
promote research in all its aspects, both 
for the advancement of science and de 
velopment of industry, but for the pres- 
ent they are giving their chief attention 
to the development of research in con 
nection with the industries. 


know 


needs of 


RESEARCH IN AMERICA, 


In this country two years ago in 
April the National Academy of Science 
offered its services to the President to 
organize the scientific resources of the 
country bearing upon military prepared- 
ness and with full recognition of the 
fact that the promotion of research in 
a general way was the chief function to 
be observed. 3y the request of the 
President the National Research Council 
was established by the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences, bringing into co- 
operation a group of men engaged in 
research in different directions, for ex- 
ample the heads of the scientific and 
technical bureaus of the army and 
navy, men like Surgeon General Gorgas 
of the Army, General Squiers of the 
Signal Corps, General Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance of the Army, and Admiral 
Earle, Chief of Ordnance of the Navy, 
as well as Admiral Griffin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering of the 
Navy and others having to do with the 
scientific and technical service in both 
arms of the military service, together 
with the heads of the civil scientific 
bureaus of the Government, such as 
the Bureau of Standards, Bureau of 
Mines, The Geological Survey, the 
Smithsonian Institution and _ others. 
These were appointed as members of the 
National Research Council and its sub- 
committees, military or private and 
provided a means for co-operation 
among these men, a means which has 
been utilized in various ways to good 
advantage. 
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Then in addition to these there have 
been drawn, into the group men from 
the universities engaged in scientific re 


search and various research founda 
tions and industrial research labora 
tories, so as to make single group of 


men interested in research in all its dif 
ferent aspects, whether in 
technical application of science for mili 
tary 
of industrial 
in medicine, 
arts. At the 
National Defense 
been acting as a 
and at the request « 
organized the Research and Science De 
partment of Signal Corps, that has to 
do with the devices used on airplanes, 
and it was instrumental in the 
tion of the sound range 
army, the development of 


science, 
purposes, applications for science 
purposes, in agriculture, 
and other of the useful 
request of the Council o 
this department has 
Council of 
f General Squiers it 


Research, 


initia 
service of the 


new signal 


devices which are used by meteorolog 
ical observers for work at the front 
etc. 


I will refer particularly to that phase 
of the work of the National 
Council which bears on the question of 
industrial research. Here we 
fore us the example set in various parts 


Re search 


have be 


of the British Empire, in Australia, 
Canada, South Africa and New Zea 
land. In all these places research coun 


cils have been established for research 
in connection with the industries and 
advancement of the underlying sciences 

RESEARCH 


IN COTTON LINES 


that of 
cotton, it is interesting to recall that th« 
first step that was made in England 
in this movement for the promotion of 
research was in the cotton industry, and 
I hold in my hand a little book which 
I am sure you will all find very inter 
esting to read, a copy of which I will 
leave with the secretary, called “ Scien 
tific Research in Relation to Cotton and 
the Cotton Industry,” published by the 
Provision Committee on Research and 
Education for the Cotton Industry at 
Manchester. It reviews the steps taken 
by the cotton industry in England to in 
troduce research on a large scale into 
its work. The matter is not new in the 
cotton industry. A quotation which is 
given from that book is one from 
Baine’s “ History of the Cotton Manu- 
facture,” published in 1835, in which 
Baine says: “ The manufactory, the lab 
oratory, and the study of the natural 
philosopher, are in close practical con- 
junction; without the aid of science, 
the arts would be contemptible; with- 
out practical application, science would 
consist only of barren theories, which 
men would have no motive to pursue.” 
So that the importance of research 
from the standpoint of cotton manu- 
facture was recognized long ago. 

There have some definite ad- 
vances made—mercerization of cotton, 
the great development of the dye in- 
dustry, not in England, but in Germany, 
those are improvements closely related 
to the cotton manufacturers’ work, but 
the author thinks that there has been 
no proper use of the greatest advance 
in the underlying science of physics, 
chemistry and botany. 


To come to a specific case, 


been 


He then goes on to point out how so 
many of the great establishments par- 
ticularly in this country are conducting 
research laboratories; for example, the 
Easttnan Company, spends $150,000 a 
year for research. The General Elec- 
tric Co. spends $400,000 to $500,000 a 
year for the same purpose. The West- 
inghouse Co. spends from $350,000 to 
$400,000 a year, and so on, in other 
words, single corporations have con- 


5 ere? esea§&’t mpor 
have felt it worth while t | 
expenditures t ( nduct i 
searc | 1ere 
vay t doing ind these w i 
vocated by the Cott Manut 
Committee in England, and i 
establish a central resear« I 
tor the entire u dustry, the er! 
which will be available f. all « 
engaged in that industry 
CENTRAL RESEARCH LABORATOR 
We have an illustration of this k 
this country, American Canners’ A 
ciation, which is made up of many 
iall Cal ¢ It \ uld I 
for them to maintain resear¢ i 
ries their own, tl Vy i 
ished entral I irch labor 
osting only about $35,000 ! 
acl ne of the members ca 
probk t the laborator lt 
ind e cost to any I 1 
dustry small. In the case 
the cost would he eate ut w 
be great compare t the n 
industry 
BRITISH PRECEDEN1 
\s a result of this consideration of t 
whole question there | een fort 
the British Cotto Research \ ocia 
tion, the object of which is < pera 
tion in this matter of a solution of tl 
problems arising in the cotton industry 
lhe scope of the work of this associa 
tion covers the whole industry, the groy 
ing of cotton, spinning, doubling, man 
utacturing, knitting, lacemaking, dy: 
ing, bleaching, calico printing and fir 


with any possib 
ot cotton cellulose for other comn 


ishing, together 





purposes 


The subjects for research which are 
to be undertaken will include such 
fundamental problems as laws which 
govern the growth of the fiber, the 


changes that occur in structure of fiber 
as it passes through the mill, effect on 
it of chemical processes such as bleach 
ing, sizing, dyeing, and finishing, and 
the controlling of mechanical, physical 
and chemical operations that 
involved. 


would be 


COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH 


In closing, I shou!d like to say that 
the creation of a committee of cotton 
manufacturers for the direction of re 
search work would probably be the best 
way for any movement of this kind that 
might be undertaken, and I also like to 
add that the National Research Coun 
cil, interested in research in all its dif 
ferent aspects, would be glad to be of 
any possible service in this connection 
It is interesting to find how many vari 
ous cross-currents run from the various 
fields to others, how much light investi 
gation in one direction throws on prob 
lems in other fields 
established connection 
with the London and 
Paris, and there are attaches at thes« 
embassies who have been sent there to 
represent the National Research Council 
in securing information, especially for 
military purposes, and who are also 
available for f 


Age ncies have 
abroad in 
embassies at 


be en 


securing information of 
all kinds bearing on industrial research 
The whole movement for industrial re- 
search is, of course, a very large one, 
going into many widely different fields, 
and each association will have its own 
problems, but these problems will al 
ways be related more or less closely to 
the problems of other associations and 
manufacturers and a central body and 
sometimes be of real assistance in 
serving as a means to secure a connec- 
tion betwen the different lines of investi- 
gation 
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MAUNEY - STEEL COMPANY 


237 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


OTTON YARNS 


of Every Description 


LLUOVOYONIUUUUUUUAIUOA EE ADIUUULLVOULALOOES EY PAYTOOOUTANEO REE OUREAA EEUU nag 


DIRECT SELLING AGENTS 


LONG SHOALS COTTON MILLS MELVILLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Tithe aa ea rae JOHN RUDISILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
GS MOUNIAIN MEG. CO. 
HENRY RIVER COTTON MILLS Pagan Sree eae 
CAROLINA COTTON MILLS ROLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
UNION COTTON MILLS CORA COTTON MILLS 
and others 


WE SOLICIT THE ACCOUNTS OF OTHER MILLS WHICH 
WILL NOT CONFLICT WITH THE ABOVE 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, CHERRYVILLE, N. C. Puit S. Steer, General Manager 
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Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Spinners of High Grade 


COTTON YARNS 


Single or Two Ply : Put up in 
Carded and Chain Warps, 
Combed Peelers, os ’ Ball Warps, 
Combed Egypitan 7 Skeins, on 
and Combed Cops, Tubes 


Sea Island and Cones 
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OU PONT 
YESTUFE 


The Mark of a Great Industry 


The Du Pont oval which for over a century has been the sign of supremacy in 
every chosen field now, for the first time, extends its guarantee of quality to the 
manufacture of synthetic dvestufts. 


As the world’s largest manufacturer of explosives we have unequalled facilities 
for the manufacture of coal tar dyestuffs on a large scale. Our chemical and engi 
neering organization is backed by the scientific knowledge and experience of 116 
years of research and experimentation in the closely allied explosives industry. 


We manufacture the intermediates required on a large scale. ‘Through closely 
coordinated plants and highly specialized chemical units we have at our disposal 
the combined resources of an organization second to none in magnitude, and un 
equalled in plant and laboratory facilities. 


The same scrupulous carefulness in every manufacturing detail and the truth 
ful representation of every product which has made the Du Pont ova! the standard 
in the explosive and chemical industries will now place it in the front rank in the 
production of coal tar products. 


The consumer of dyestuffs will have the same guarantee of quality and service 
that for four generations has made the name DU PONT synonymous with fair 
dealing and never failing satisfaction in every quarter of the globe. Never has its 
prestige been diminished. Never has it been associated with an inferior product 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Dyestuff Sales Department: 
WILMINGTON ESTABLISHED 1802 DELAW ARE 


The Du Pont American Industries Are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, New York, N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware, Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Challenge Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware, Dyes and Dye Bases 
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Co-operation Under the Webb-Pomerene Act 


By Gilbert H. Montague, 


HE Webb-Pomerene Act, to permit 
Za -operation in the American ex- 
port trade, 
because thx 


tate, the 


was passed by Congress 
President, the Secretary of 
Secretary of Commerce, the 
Trade Commission, and almost 
and commercial organiza- 
tion in the country, united in 
demanding some workable measure that 
will safeguard American labor, Ameri- 
can capital, and American enterprise in 
the markets of the world 

Advocated for the relief of American 
trade, the Webb-Pomerene Act 
to accomplish not only this 
purpose, but also a number of others, 
that together transcend any national, 
material and industrial advantage, and, 
indeed, the highest humani- 
tarian aims for which the United States 
entered upon the great world war. For 
in the providence of events, this Act 
seems likely to prove one of the aptest 
means that American  statesmanship 
could possibly have devised for prompt- 
ly rehabilitating devastated Europe, for 
perpetuating the commercial and finan- 
cial ties now binding the United State- 
to its Allies, and for bringing together 
that of nations by which alone 
lasting assured after the 


Fe deral 
trade 


every 


have all 


export 
bids fair 


comprise 


leaguc 
peace can be 
war 
By some, the rehabilitation of devas- 
tated Europe has been pictured as re- 
sembling the reconstruction of the city 
of San Francisco after the earthquake 
and fire, and the reconstruction of the 
city of Galveston after the flood. 
Commodities and credit from the out- 
side world flowed in upon these cities 
after these disasters, and were the 
means by which courage and energy 
were stimulated amid the ruins and new 
prosperity built up greater than the old. 
This analogy, however, when applied 
to Europe after the war, should not be 
pressed too far Stocks of commodi- 
ties in every continent will then be dan- 
Credit, in every financial 
market, will by that time have become 
unheard of, if not dan- 
Courage and energy in 
regions will then be 
unprecedented tax 
urdens. Throughout Europe there will 
then be a shortage and demoralization 
f labor, from which even the United 
States will probably not wholly escape 
All the means by which immediate and 
complete rehabilitation has been accom- 
plished, in the few 
tation which 


gerously low 


inflated to an 
degre 
the de vastated 


down by 


gerous, 


weighed 
' 


instances of devas- 
American 
generation have had to deal 


with business 


men in our 


in this country, will probably be very 
handicapped in the case of de- 


tated E urope. 


together with the 
greater conservatism which Europeans 
have, as compared with Americans, in 
embarking ‘upon large capital expendi- 
tures that can be financed only by ex 
traordinary amounts and terms of credit, 
seem likely to prevent the reconstruc 
tion of Europe after the war from be 
coming any such industrial “boom” as 
the total losses in the devastated area 
might to one trained 
only it and American 


hese fa tors, 


seem to 


suggest 
American ideas 
analogies. 
Close-range study by the American 
Industrial Commission to France has 
revealed these and many other perplex- 
ing factors in the problem. Instead of 
promptly reconstructing permanent and 
fully equipped industrial buildings, 
Europeans are much more likely than 
\mericans to erect temporary struc- 
tures, costing perhaps one third of those 
which were destroyed, and to postpone 


New York 


to the future all reconstruction except 
that of the most immediate and pressing 
importance. 

In France and England, as in Amer- 
ica, the war has raised the chemical 
industry from a relatively humble posi- 
tion to one of prime importance and 
size. No one can now tell with which 
of these three nations will ultimately 
rest the superior advantage in the manu- 
facture of chemicals. Disappointments 
and displacements on a large scale, in 
this and in many other industries which 
the war has expanded in each of these 
three countries, are bound to be suffered 
in one or another of these countries 
after the war. Which of these three 
countries, in these and in many similar 
industries, will eventually carry off the 
prize of superior efficiency, no one can 
now prophesy 

Standardization of product, with the 
resulting low costs that accompany large 
scale production, has hitherto been the 
prime advantage of America over 
France and England. Hydraulic forg- 
ing plants, drop hammers, flanging 
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presses and similar labor saving ma- 
chinery have heretofore accomplished 
their best results in America, because 
here only have been the large-scale con- 
sumption and the large-scale production 
which have permitted labor to produce 
its greatest amout of product at the 
lowest cost per unit. The war, how- 
ever, has accustomed England and 
France to the highest degree of large- 
scale production in the manufacture of 
munitions; with the result that after 
the war, when these English and French 
munition factories are converted to 
other lines of manufacturing, they prob- 
ably will be able to approximate, in 
many lines of manufacture, those ad- 
vantages of large-scale production in 
which America far surpassed them be- 
fore the war. 

With proper represeritation in Europe, 
American manufacturers of machinery 
ought readily to be able to train the 
agricultural interests, and the staple 
manufacturing industries in the chief 
industrial centers of Western Europe 
to the use of American machinery, and 
thus to establish for American machin- 
ery a permanent and enormously in- 
creased foreign market. 

Tariff duties, and provisions that pat- 
ents and trademarks shall be forfeited 
unless worked within the country grant- 
ing them, can hardly count for some 
time after the war, in the face of all 
these pressing needs. When immediate 
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needs have been satisfied, such statu- 
tory barriers will undoubtedly have their 
influence. But it must also be remem- 
bered that Great Britain and many other 
European countries have, for years, had 
these working provisions in their pat- 
ent laws, and that practically the only 
result has been that leading American 
machinery manufacturers have estab- 
lished, under American control, branch 
factories in each of these countries, and 
that leading German chemical manufac- 
turers have established, in England, 
branch chemical works under German 
control. 

Counting the loss of textile machinery, 
agricultural machinery and machinery in 
the electrical industry, the mining indus- 
try, the iron and metal industry, the 
food industries, the chemical industry, 
the woodworking and furniture indus- 
try, and the paper making industry, the 
National Foreign Trade Council com- 
puted the requirements, for France and 
Belgium, up to 1917, to be $2,410,000,000. 
Adding the requirements for railroad 
equipment and road bed material, for 
these two countries alone, up to 1917, 
brought the total up to the colossal 
figure of $2,885,000,000. Though some 
of these requirements can probably be 
deferred, the greater part of them will 
have to be supplied immediately after 
the war. 

These figures—all of which are now 
out of date, and all of which, by the 
time the war ends, will probably be 
enormously increased—dimly suggest the 
task of rehabilitating Europe after the 
war. 

With all proper safeguards against 
abuse, the Webb-Pomerene Act permits, 
in foreign markets, a degree of free ac- 
tion to which the American export trade 
heretofore has been a stranger. Under 
conditions, and with formalities, that 
are not excessive—considering the 
rigor of our national policy toward com- 
binations and single concerns of dom- 
inant size, and considering the partial- 
ity of our national attitude toward com- 
petition and independent concerns of 
small size—the Webb-Pomerene Act 
permits any American exporter to act 
in combination with any other American 
exporter, and with as many, or as few, 
as he desires, under any arrangement 
that he and they may agree upon, for 
any purpose whatever that relates to 
American export trade, or to trade in 
any foreign market, so long as such ar- 
rangement does not affect trade within 
the United States or does not include 
unfair methods of competition against 
some outside American competitor who 
is also engaged in the American export 
trade, 

Such arrangements may be effected 
through the creation of a corporation, a 
partnership, a common selling agency, a 
common sales branch, an _ exclusive 
agency, a non-exclusive agency, an in- 
dividual sales branch, or any kind of 
contract or understanding whatsoever. 
Such arrangements may include an en- 
tire industry, or only a few concerns, or 
only a single concern; and the fact that 
the parties to such arrangements have 
theretofore been competitors in domestic 
trade and in export trade, and there- 
after will continue to be competitors in 
domestic trade, is wholly immaterial. 
Such arrangements may provide for the 
apportionment of orders, profits, losses, 
business, and territory, or for agree- 
ments regarding prices, in foreign mar- 
kets, upon any basis whatsoever. 

Such arrangements may be shaped, 
and fashioned, and changed, and molded, 
conformably to the varying requirements 
of widely-differing exports, in widely- 
differing markets, and under widely-dif- 
fering competitive conditions. 


So long only as such arrange: 
do not affect trade within the | 
States, and do not include unfair : 
ods of competition against some 
side American competitor who i 
engaged in the American export t 
such arrangements are permitted b 
Webb-Pomerne Act. 

In the earliest stages of rehal 
tion after the war, business in 
measure will necessarily have to 
to philanthropy. But when all : 
superior to business are supplied, 
when reconstruction in Europe has 
sumed its place alongside our own 
claims upon the legitimate avail 
American commercial achievem 
every resource which the Webb-] 
erene Act can then suggest will | 
to be drawn upon in order to safeg: 
American labor, American capital 
American enterprise in the market: 
the world. 

Conditions then will be quite differ 
from those prevailing in America, 
1915 and 1916, when the Allies we 
swamping American manufacturers wit 
orders, 

Though the buying then for Europ: 
account was, for the most part, center: 
in a single purchasing agency, neith: 
the military situation, nor the siz« 
the orders, permitted that underbiddin: 
and depressing of the market which, f: 
generations, centralized buying for Eu 
ropean account has practiced upon th 
American export trade. 

After the war, however, conditions i: 
America, as regards stocks of commodi 
ties, credit, and labor, will probably b 
the reverse of those existing in 1915 
and 1916. Great labor unrest and dis 
content, serious industrial displacements 
large financial adjustments, enormous 
tax burdens, and the depressing anxiet) 
resulting from cataclysmic changes and 
abysmal uncertainty, will then weigh 
heavily upon Europe, and presumably 
be shared in some degree by America 

Belgium, France and Italy have bee: 
similarly organized for combined action 
in foreign trade. 

In Belgium, before the war, the Fed 
eral Trade Commission found the stee! 
coal and textile industries thoroughly 
organized in strong syndicates and sell 
ing agencies, and a similar condition 
existed in France. 

The Webb-Pomerene Act is merely 
intended to permit, in the American ex 
port trade, certain legitimate methods 
and arrangements that otherwise might 
be held to be in violation of the ant: 
trust laws. Without violation of th 
anti-trust laws, and without any need 
therefore, for the Webb-Pomerene Act 
a considerable volume of American ex 
port trade has already been attained 
and will continue to be carried on. 
Everyone has realized, however, that it 
certain legitimate methods and arrang¢ 
ments, which apparently were forbidder 
by the anti-trust laws, might be pe! 
mitted in the American export tra¢ 
still greater volume might be obtained 

What are these methods and arrang* 
ments? Obviously, they are not thos¢ 
existing methods and arrangements that 
raise no question under the anti-trust 
laws—representation abroad, for ex 
ample, for single American concerns, b) 
agencies, or sales branches, or other ex 
isting selling organizations in foreig! 
markets, or even representation abroad 
for groups of non-competitive America! 
concerns, by agencies, or sales branches 
or other existing selling organizations 

Plainly, they are only those methods 
and arrangements that apparently rais 
some question under the anti-trust law 
—representation abroad, for instanc 
for groups of competitive America! 
concerns, by common selling agencies 
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FINEST QUALITY COTTON YARNS 
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ALLEN MMT KIER 


The “Allen Worcester” Kier 


Saves Time, Labor and Fuel 


Probably the most important criterion for selecting a machine in these times 
is Economy. 

On this basis—or any other basis-—we invite your thorough investigation 
and comparison of the “ Allen Worcester” with any other Kier. It is our 
latest model and reports coming from mills using this Kier say that it even 
surpasses the other Allen Kiers which have made the name “ Allen ” synony- 


mous with “ the best in Kiers ” throughout the country. 
The circulation is rapid and uniform due to an improved pump, driven either by motor 


HHH 


WAN 


or steam. As no live steam is admitted to the Kier, the strength of the liquor is main- 
tained throughout the boil. Materials and workmanship are of the finest. Full details 
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gladly furnished on request. 


WM. ALLEN SONS CO., Prop. 


WORCESTER STEAM BOILER WORKS 


WORCESTER MASS. 
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The “Allen Hydraulic” Kier 


For Boiling Raw Stock 


The importance of thoroughly and properly boiling raw stock is now generally re¢ 
ognized by textile men. It should be plain to all that the efficiency of every process that 
follows is dependent upon the method of boiling used. 


The “ Allen Hydraulic” Kier boils the stock thoroughly and uniformly, leaving it 
in perfect condition-—clean, open and lofty. 

The entire load can be removed from the Kier in thirty minutes. 

Our strongest argument for the “ Allen Hydraulic” is its record for satisfactory 
service in hundreds of mills. Ask for the names of these and make your own inquiries 


We also manufacture a complete line of Caustic Mixing Tanks, Steam Boxes, Log- 
wood Extractors, etc. We will gladly give you the details about any of this equipment 


WM. ALLEN SONS CO., Prop. 


WORCESTER STEAM BOILER WORKS 


WORCESTER MASS. 
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GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


oN Tanned by Us for Belting Use 
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What Is Standardized 
Belting? 


Simply belting that is standardized to 
meet the needs of the different classes of 
power transmission—instead of being made 
to meet theoretical specifications. Standard- 
ization can be applied to belting just as to 
any other type of machine part or product. 
It is common sense in belting. 














Standardization of Graton & Knight Belts 
isnotnew. During 66 years of actual usage, 
they have survived and evolved into recog- 
nized, practical standards. 





And because they have evolved on the job, 
they have gradually become fitted to each 
kind of belting work. There is a brand for 
every need—a complete and adequate Series 
of Standardized Belts. Each Brand is uni- 
form as to tannage, texture, weight, per- 
formance—and each roll of each Brand. 





Graton & Knight are the largest belt-makers in 
the world, they have been making belts for three 
generations—such vast resources, and such long ex- 
perience, enable them to standardize belting, and 
maintain the uniform quality of their belts. 





Write for description of our Standardized 


Brands—and a copy of our Book on Belting 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Company 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Mill Strapping, 
Leather Packings and Specialties 


Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


GRATON 
& KNIGHT 





24” double Graton & Knight Belt 
on Five Pulley Quarter Turn Drive 
Great Falls Bleachery & Dye Works 
Somersworth, N. H. 




















CONVENTION ADDRESSES 


mon sales branches, or other co- 
tive selling organizations in for- 
narkets, and all manner of con- 
or understandings between com- 
e American concerns, respecting 
apportionment of orders, profits, 
business, or territory, or agree- 
regarding prices in foreign mar- 
upon any whatever, when 
within the United States is not 
ted, and when ho unfair method 
mpetition is practiced against some 
de American competitor who also 
ngaged in the American export 


basis 


any foreign market, where com- 
titive conditions call for use of any 
these legitimate, and now legalized, 
ort arrangements, the Webb-Pom- 
ne Act will be useful. By complying 
th the formalities and conditions pre- 
ribed by the Act, American exporters 
siring to use any of these methods 
ind arrangements may do so. 

Additional export trade obtained by 
these methods and arrangements need 

t, and will not, disturb or alter the 

iaracter of, American export trade al- 
ready carried on by present methods 
ind arrangements, or through existing 
means of representation in foreign mar- 
kets. Such additional trade, and such 
particular methods and arrangements, 
is will be permitted, under the legal- 
ization of the Webb-Pomerene Act, will 
1c simply supplementary to the existing 
volume and channels of American ex- 
port trade. 

The Webb-Pomerene Act, therefore, 
must be used and judged solely with re- 
spect to these supplementary methods, 
irrangements and volume which the 
permission afforded by the Act will add 
to existing methods, arrangements, 
neans of representation, and volume of 
\merican export trade. 


TEST OF STRENGTH AFTER THE WAR 


Europe undoubtedly will emerge from 
the war stripped of raw materials, and 
in urgent need of everything with which 
to rebuild her devastated districts, and 
with her labor supplies considerably de- 
pleted, and with such increased power 
f labor in politics as will preclude the 
possibility of such starvation wages as 
prevailed in Europe after the Napoleon- 
ic wars. 

So long as the present war continues, 
America must be the workshop of the 
\llies, and America’s gold supply will 
continue abnormally high. 

From 1914 until the United States en- 
tered the war, America gained more 
than $1,000,000,000 in gold. After the 
United States entered the war, however, 
gold imports, which then were averag- 
ing about $100,000,000 monthly, changed 
to gold exports of over $50,000,000 
monthly. This movement, caused by 
the unfavorable trade balances with 
eutral countries in Europe, South 
\merica, and the Orient, continued 
from April, 1917, until September, 1917, 

en the President, by proclamation, 
forbade further gold exports except 
inder license from governmental au- 

ority. 

This is a foretaste of what awaits 
\merica after the war, when her gold 
ipply will be sought by every nation 
f the world. 

ERICA’S POSITION AS CREDITOR NATION 

\merican exports rose from $2,365,- 
")0,000 in 1914 to $2,769,000,000 in 1915, 
to $4,333,000,000 in 1916, and to $6,294,- 
10,000 in 1917, American imports, 

ring the same period, rose from $1,- 
; +,000,000 in 1914, to $2,659,000,000 in 

M/, 

(he net balance of American exports 

1917 reached the unprecedented to- 
tl of $3,635,000,000, which was $1,500,- 


000,000 more than the record of 1916, 
and nearly $3,000,000,000 more than the« 
pre-war record of 1908, which was $666, 
431,000, 

Seventy-eight per cent. of American 
exports in 1917 were wholly or partially 
manufactured goods. In 1914, this pro- 
portion had been only 59 per cent. Forty- 
seven per cent. of American exports in 
1917 were manufactures ready for con 
sumption. In 1914, this proportion had 
been only 31 per cent. 

International trade always expands 
after war. Loans to belligerents, while 
war continues, readjust the disturbed 
balance of international trade by affect 
ing the payment for food and munitions 
Acceptance of new securities, issued by 
foreign governments or by foreign in 
dustrial enterprises after war ends, 
settle the large debit balances created 
by the needs of war and the resulting 
requirements of reconstruction. 


AMERICA’S FUTURE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


After the war, America’s markets and 
America’s gold supply will be sought by 
every other nation in the world. Un- 
less America is prepared to lose some 
of both, and to maintain and to expand 
credits abroad, and to bend every effort 
to perpetuate the commercial and finan- 
cial ties now binding her to her Allies, 
she cannot hope to duplicate the achieve- 
ment of England after the Napoleonic 
wars. 

Throughout the present war, American 
foreign trade must depend much upon 
governmental action. In directing, and, 
to some degree, controlling, the inter- 
national movement of gold, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the War Trade Board, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury have 
performed, and throughout the dura- 
tion of the war will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to perform, skillful and invalu- 
able service. 

After the war, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, through its power to prevent un- 
fair competition in domestic markets, 
and the Tariff Commission, through its 
jurisdiction to prevent “dumping” and 
other unfair importing practices in the 
American import trade, can do a great 
deal to police American world com- 
merce, 

The Tariff Commission, also, can do 
much, after the war, to introduce into 
America’s commercial relations with her 
Allies some of the cordiality which a 
common military and political purpose 
throughout the war has developed. 

Important as are the activities of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the War Trade 
Board, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Tariff Commission, and the Depart- 
ments of the State and of Commerce, 
it is upon the freedom and resourceful- 
ness of American exporters, rather than 
upon Government paternalism, that 
America’s future in foreign trade 
depends. 

Many signs, in America and in Eng- 
land, among employers and employes, 
already point to a profound distrust of 
governmental interference with busi- 
ness. Indications are frequent that 
governmental direction of industry is 
now acquiesced in only because it is 
recognized that it is unavoidable during 
the war. 

American foreign trade after the war 
can recruit its personnel from an 
abundance of young men, disciplined by 
military organization, impatient of 
interference and restraints which their 
experience has proved to be unneces- 
sary, trained to resourcefulness and 
self-reliance in the hardest of schools, 
and, above all, familiar with the lan- 
guage and the habits of Europeans, 
beside whom they have lived and fought, 
and with whom they can always there- 
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of organization and action which the 
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ican export trade may contidently hop 
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President Wilson. 
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Providing Credit Facilities for Foreign Trade 


By G. A 

N providing credit facilities for our 
foreign trade, or indeed, in any pres- 
ent activity looking toward improved 
business conditions during and after the 
war, will be measured largely 
by our ability to do three things fairly 
well. First—to recognize fundamentals 
when we meet them; second—to elimi 
nate fictions, that is, to see things as 
they really are, not as we would have 
them, and third—to visualize business 
conditions which will be brought into 
the world by the war, or Americanizing 


success 


G. A, O'REILLY 


this last idea, to be correct in a reason- 
ably large percentage of the guesses 
which must be made 

In the selection of fundamentals prob- 
ably will be found our most difficult 
task. We are not particularly well 
equipped for this sort of thing. Due to 
various causes which in the past have 
operated in such a way as to make the 
genera) situation easy for us, we have 
not found it make the 
study of fundamentals upon which so 
much of the prosperity af other coun- 
tries has been based. 

In the first place, the favorable inter- 


necessary to 


national geography of our position has 
kept us away from problems and diffi- 
culties and dangers and needs which, 
had we been located nearer the center 
of world activities, would have demand- 
ed attention long ago. 

Nature, too, has been exceedingly 
bountiful. Practically unlimited unde- 
veloped resources have provided such 
substantial inducements. for activity and 
development and investment within our 
own country that the business man who 
was indisposed to enter the field of for- 
eign activity and world competition, 
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fine his efforts to 
need not interest himself particul: 
a study of world size problems. 
Several of our 
sources 


his own coun 


mort 
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tute natural monopolies and to b 

to meet the demands of world market 
under conditions which conferred a d 


important 
were so 


tinct advantage upon our trade 

what generally speaking, we | 

countered so much smooth sailing a 

be able to get along without the opera 

tion of that most potent « f all teachers 
the spur of national necessity 

Clearly, our situation as regards 
credit facilities for foreign trade still is 
in its early infancy. As a nation we 
know little about it because it has not 
been necessary that we learn. Much of 
the success we have accomplished in 
foreign trade has come to us through 
operations in which no particular credit 
problem was involved. 

Selling goods abroad on a basis of 
cash against documents in New York 
or Boston or San Francisco or New 
Orleans presents no difficulties which 
need be taken seriously in this or any 
other discussion. Nor is there 
credit difficulty involved in 
goods to nations when the needs of 
those nations are so serious as to pre 
clude the probability of insistence by 
them upon the ordinary requirements 
which surround foreign trading in 
times of peace and normality. 

We shall find, however, after the war 
has ended and when world channels are 
opened again fully that real credit 
problems will develop in the same class 
of foreign trade which now is proceed 
ing so smoothly. 

It is all very well to insist upon 
cash against documents when we are in 
a position to do so—when the 
demand for our product is so great as 
to overshadow the ordinary 


any 


selling 


14 
world 


considera- 
tions of economy, consistency al d mu 
tual self-protection which, in normal 
times, play such an important part in 
international trade. We shall find, 
though, that when the world again be- 


comes rational and normal, and when 


the nations are in a 
with us on 


deal 
one 


position to 
a basis not altogether 
of necessity, quite a different situation 
will be encountered. 
Then the international 
will be take 
the markets of the world are seller 
markets. The terrible necessities of 
war recognize no rule of economy, and 
nations which have things to sell, quite 
naturally, find themselves in a position 
to dictate terms and methods to the 
nations which must buy from them. It 
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JOHN F. STREET & CO. 
Cotton Yarns 


ALL NUMBERS AND DESCRIPTIONS 


12 South Water Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
614 Medinah Temple 244 Chestnut Street 43 Leonard Street 


HW. INNOCENT 


SOUTHERN COTTON YARN COMPANY, Inc. 


No. 1 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MILLS 
CARDED—COMBED YARNS 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 


Sole Agents for the 
MANDEVILLE MILLS 
Carrollton, Georgia 


Manufacturers of High Grade Yarn in Single and Ply 
8’s, 13’s, 16’s, 20’s, 24’s, 26’s, 28’s, 30’s 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball and Chain Waid: | 
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iot be said that in the present situa- 
we are taking undue advantage of 
fact, but it must be admitted that 
n international trade situation like 
our need to worry about credit 
lems is reduced very considerably. 
uite naturally, we never need ex- 

t that our necessities will force us 

introduce into our foreign trade 
thods anything nearly so ridiculous 
liberality and extravagance as were 

long term credits extended by cer- 

European nations, notably to Ar- 
mtina and Brazil, and which finally so 
iously menaced the business pros- 
rity of both these countries. 

These credits were based upon pur- 

ses which were political rather than 
onomic. They assumed that the 
wer to dominate the commerce of 
ese countries was worth any price 
which might be paid for such power, 
hich assumption harmonized with the 
ther European-South American assump- 

on that to be able to sell goods at a 
rofit, or even at a minimum loss, were 
ot of first importance in comparison 
with the privilege of exercising a domi- 
nating commercial influence in the par- 
ticular country, 

We should not overlook the fact that 
the countries of the world with which 
we shall trade after the war realize at 
least as fully as we that this war- 
reated commercial advantage we now 
enjoy, in time must yield in favor of 
more rational and equitable plans for 
the exchange of products between 
nations. They know that as the rigors 
of war are removed their limitations 
ind our advantages will diminish auto- 
matically until, in time, they and we 
will meet in a commercial relation in 
which their success and ours will be 
measured not by war-created fictions 
which, for a time, may have served a 
purpose, but by the merit of the goods 
and methods which they and we present 
in competition in the markets of the 
world. 

It is important, then, that in our 
treatment of this subject we realize not 
only that our war advantages must go 

most of them, at least—but also that 
in the development of conditions which 
will enable us to conduct a profitable 
foreign trade in the future we consist- 
ently may expect the complete co- 
operation of these other countries with 
which we must maintain more or less 
intimate relations. 


WILL MEET US HALF WAY 


May we not assume, then, that they 
will be disposed to meet us at least 
half way in our efforts toward the 
development of methods, which will 
operate in the interest of pleasant and 
mutually profitable world commercial 
relations? Under present conditions, 
and to an even greater extent in the 
period of rehabilitation which must 
follow the war, their major interests 
will be in the direction of smoothing 
the way. They can well afford to be 
agreeable. 

In this situation the foreigner can- 
not afford to do otherwise than help. 
Ours will be the stronger position, his 
the weaker. We will be the creditor 
nation, he thé debtor. Our field of 
/perations will be the world—his, be- 
ause of war wounds, may be confined 
within much narrower limits. His facili- 
ties of production and distribution from 
‘ variety of causes will have suffered 
Irom the war far more than ours. 

Our trading institutions, young and 
imperfect as they were when we 
ntered the war, will have acquired 
‘trength and efficiency from the won- 
lerful lessons of war experience. His, 





much more efficient and highly devel- 
oped than ours when the war came, 
will have learned less and lost more 
than we. 

Naturally, he will not be less con- 
scious of these facts than we. To him 
pleasant successful relations with us 
will be a matter of extreme necessity. 
To us they will appear in far less seri- 
ous form. His after-the-war task will 
be one of reclamation, of reconstruc- 
tion, of rehabilitation. Ours, one of 
preserving a reasonably large part of 
the extraordinary benefits which the 
war has brought into our national 
commercial life. 

This extension of the national field 
of action will go on quite apart from 
any choice we may exercise. New 
points of view, new interests and new 
problems will enter into the national 
life, whether we wish it or not, and 
must be met and treated and understood 
and, if need be, overcome in our opera- 
tions. 

CO-ORDINATION LEARNED 


It would be absurd to believe that th« 
war will leave behind it only lessons 
of warfare—that the great war-taught 
business lessons will be lost. Is it pos- 
sible that ever again American govern 
ment and American business will stand 
apart and glare at each other senselessly 
as in the past? From this miracle which 
has welded our millions of people into 
one great war machine, we, Government 
and people as well, must learn some- 
thing of the value of co-ordinated ef- 
fort. 

From this unprecedented merging of 
governmental and private interests in 
the common cause, there must come a 
realization of the value of each to the 
other, and of the absurdity of two such 
closely related forces pulling in opposite 
directions. 

It is not strange that when confronted 
by this problem of financing the vast 
foreign trade possibilities we see open 
ing out before us, we should feel the 
need for more efficient machinery than 
that we now possess. It is not strange 
either that into our efforts to effect im- 
provement at the rate demanded, there 
should come from haste and inexperi- 
ence much of indirection, of misdirec- 
tion, of confusion, that time and effort 
which should be expended upon the de- 
velopment of fundamentals should be 
wasted in the treatment of incidentals 


A PROVINCIAL ATTITUDE 


[t is only within very recent times 
that as a nation we began to think seri- 
ously of foreign trade and foreign trad- 
ing problems. The manufacturer in his 
operations has had in mind only a pure- 
ly domestic demand. His product was 
American, not only in its origin and in 
the methods and processes involved in 
its production, but also in the intention 
back of it. The requirements of foreign 
fields were considered as something 
apart from the real business of manu- 
facture and possible demands from those 
fields, which in one way or another 
might make themselves heard, could be 
supplied it was assumed from a sur- 
plus product which might remain after 
a domestic demand had been supplied. 

Business men of all kinds seemed to 
entertain practically this same attitude 
towards our interests abroad. In the 
great majority of cases, indeed, we may 
consider it as the almost invariable rule, 
the American banker in developing fa- 
cilities, in evolving theories, in produc- 
ing plans, in training personnel, had in 
mind the needs of American banking 
and American business, with but slight 
reference to other perhaps more impor- 
tant needs which might develop abroad. 


CONVENTION ADDRESSES AND REPORTS— Continued 


In this situation but slight assistance 
was rendered by the vast array of splen- 
did institutions which in all parts of the 
country represent such possibilities of 
helpfulness in any movement in which 
public opinion is to be reached. Schools, 
primary and higher, colleges, universi 
ties, chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, all, in some form and to some 
extent, taught business and commerce 
and finance, but in very few of them 
did the foreign aspect of any of thes« 
subjects receive treatment which went 
beyond the academic, the historical, the 
casual 


ACTIVITIES OF BANKS 


lo this demand the banks are re 
sponding with a rather fine enthusiasm 
Che European bankers might criticize 
the tendency towards an over-develop 
ment of the individualistic which ap 
pears to characterize our efforts, but 
even he cannot fail to concede to us 
very remarkable progress. 

Foreign trade departments have be- 
come recognized institutions in Ameri 
can banking—foreign exchange facili 
ties are increasing at an astonishing 
rate—departments for the special train 
ing of foreign trade banking personnel 
have become exceedingly popular in 
metropolitan banks. 

Foreign banking connections, too, are¢ 
being utilized more effectively than fo 
merly. American foreign branch banks, 
while not yet general, play an increas 
ingly important part in facilitating for 
eign transactions. Certain banks, not 
maintaining foreign branches, are de- 
veloping new and more intimate sp 
cial relations with their foreign corre- 
spondents, thereby broadening facilities 
and minimizing the possibility of un 
necessary and unprofitable competition 

Substantial assistance in foreign 
financing is suggested in a recently de- 
veloped, probably war-created, tenden 
cy to form syndicates of American 
banks which, operating under some sort 
of arrangement with generally similar 
foreign syndicates, fully treat a wide 
range of foreign commercial, industrial 
and financial enterprises in different 
parts of the world. 

It would seem, then, that the national 
situation as regards the financing of 
American world trade, while far from 
satisfactory, is such as to suggest ex- 


ceedingly favorable developments with 
in reasonable tim« 
We are badly in need of a national 


and nationally accepted banking system 
to replace the unco-ordinated and fre 
quently inharmonious theories which at 
present find expression in our financial 


institutions 


The merit of the 


System must become more generally 


recognized and the 
more fully utilized than at present, if a 
strong national financial position is t 
} 


Federal Reserve 


facilities it rovide 


maintained 
NEED OF ACCEPTANCE 


Our commercial credit situation al 
is in need of attention Resources 


must be 


rendered more elastic—the 
open account method would 
have outlived whatever of usefulness it 


appear t 


once may have expressed, and accep 


tances, bank and trade, foreign and 


domestic, seem in a fair way to assert 
in American business the importance si 
fully conceded to them in the busin« 

f other countries 

But in none of these forms of institu 
tional development nor in any combina 
tion of them is to be found the really 
big idea upon which must be built su 
cess in the financing or other foreign 
trade connection. That idea is to be 


found only in fundamentals, not in in 
stitutions or methods or expedients 

[If we can develop a proper national 
point of view and a prope 


sentiment—if we can 


national 
forget national 
geographical limits and think in term 
of a world—if we can determine our 
proper place in the world picture—if 
we can reconcile the formerly apparent 
ly irreconcilable viewpoints of govern- 
ment and business—if we can eliminate 
a reasonable percentage of our harm 
ful national fictions—if we can learn 
the value of co-ordinated effort—ii we 
can realize that not in competition, but 
in co-operation is to be found the s« 
cret of highest national efficiency—if 
we can accomplish these things, we 
shall find that credit and financing and 
all the other problems related to for- 
eign trade development, will yield to 
American energy and skill and re 
sourcefulness as are yielding the far 
greater problems of the war, the final 
and satisfactory solution of which no 


true or reasonable American can doubt. 


Aims and Objects of International Federation 


By Arno S. 
—_ - 
ners’ and Manufacturers’ 
HE aims and objects of the Inte 
national Cotton Federation may 
be known to some of you, yet the pres 
sent time offers an excellent opportun 
ity—in view of the general spirit of 
reconstruction that is permeating the 
world in anticipation of the dawn of a 
World’s Peace—to restate what this or- 
ganization is aiming at and what it has 
so far accomplished. I venture to claim 
that with the existing ramifications of 
the International Federation, strength- 
ened by the active support of the Amer- 
ican cotton manufacturers, it will repre- 
sent a perfect machine for achieving 
all the higher ideals of this great world- 
important industry. 

No doubt your secretary realized this 
when he invited me to put before you 
a synopsis of our work, and that the 
eventual outcome of this paper will be 
the affiliation of your associations as ac- 
tive members of our organization. 

It is more than fourteen years ago 
that, as a direct result of the Sully Cor- 
ner, the International Cotton Federation 
was inaugurated; it is a Federation of 
Associations of Cotton Manufacturers, 


Pearse, Secretary, International Federation of Master Cotton Spin 
Association, Manchester, England. 


composed at present of representatives 
from the following countries: England, 
Russia, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Spain, Holland, Belgium, Portugal. 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, in Eu- 
rope, and of India and Japan in Asia. 
Before the war Germany and Austria 
took an active part in our organization, 
but as to the future inclusion or exclu 
sion of these countries, nothing definite 
can be said at the present time. No 
doubt this point will largely depend on 
the kind of peace established after the 
termination of this world-wide catas- 
trophe. The purpose of the Federation 
is to “protect the common interests of 
the cotton industry of the world,” and 
although, at a first glance, it may ap- 
pear that there are few “common in- 
terests” and that these are overshad- 
owed by keen competition, a short ex- 
amination will show there are many 
such interests of the most vital impor- 
tance. The world is large enough for 
each country to develop selling markets 
without causing hostility or friction. 
Fair competition, is welcomed the world 
over as the most powerful incentive to 
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gress. In an effort to prevent un- 
competition, our organization has 
iblished international courts of ar- 
ition and uniform laws for trade 
irks. 
[he question may be asked: “As we 
at war, is it the right time to dis- 
ss such matters, are not our interests 
vergent from those of the rest of the 
orld?” To this I cannot do better 
in reply, that the most powerful mem- 
ers of the International Cotton Fed- 
ration—viz., England, France, Italy, 
ndia, Japan and Russia are all allied 
n this great struggle. In the words of 
President Wilson, who is the outstand- 
ing leader of the political and economic 
ispects of this war, “The world is 
fighting for a partnership, not merely 
of governments, but of the peoples, 
which must henceforth guarantee the 
world’s peace.” There is no surer chan- 
nel of reaching the hearts of the people 
than by nationalizing the great industries 
of the world. The free and unfettered 
exchange of opinions and experiences, 
the frequent personal contact of lead- 
ers of industry of one country with 
those of another, the bringing together 
of producer and consumer, are the most 
thorough means of demonstrating to the 
nations of the world their absolute in 
terdependence and of creating and ce 
menting the consciousness of the solid 
arity of humanity which is the founda- 
tion stone of all civilization. It is the 
work of the International Cotton Fed- 
eration to draw the necessary conclu 
sions and the best results from this so- 
lidarity, not only on behalf of the cot 
ton manufacturers, but also for the ben 
efit of the mill worker, and the advance 
ment of humanity at large. 


SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIAL 


We will now consider some of the 
common interests. The first and fore- 
most is undoubtedly the supply of the 
raw material. You, in America, are 
more favorably placed in this respect 
than we in Europe, but you will admit, 
that there is scope for improvement in 
the supply and in the handling of the 
cotton grown in the United States of 
America, and every member of the In 
ternational Federation will be only too 
pleased to see that supply increased 
and the conditions of handling im- 
proved. I can assure you that we shall 
most readily co-operate with you inthis’ 


direction. I wish to make it quite clear, 
that our organization looks upon the 
supply of cotton from a broad world- 
viewpoint, and is not regarding the 


question from a narrow national point; 
we believe that cotton should be pro- 
duced wherever its cultivation 
indertaken on a sound commercial 
sis. The International Federation has 
d this broad outlook to you in a 
for as far back as 1906 
it took a leading part in organizing 
of the Atlanta Conference and the sub- 
equent tour through the American cot- 
ton belt. I must admit, that, had we 
been assisted through the active mem- 
ership of the American manufacturers’ 
associations, we would have been able to 
ittain more successful results in that 
field. We felt naturally that, although 
ill the other cotton-using countries of 
the world were represented in our or- 
ganization, we lacked the real support of 
manufacturers of the Continent which 
furnishes two-thirds of the world’s cot- 
ton supply. We felt that our influence 
In your country was not as powerful as 
in the rest of the world. 
_ We assure you that it would be of 
the greatest interest to the cotton manu- 
lacturers of Europe and Asia to see the 
supply from the American cotton belt 


can be 


, } 
ractical Way, 


0 


increased and the methods of handling 
improved, and we shall do our utmost 
to act in accordance with your efforts 


in that direction. May I remind you 
that the question of denser packing of 
the American cotton bale which you 
recently advocated with such force as 
a war measure, was initiated by us some 
twelve years ago? 

We do not regard the growing of 
cotton from a national point, and we 
ask that you, too, take an international 
view. You are producing two-thirds of 
the world’s cotton supply, but it is to 
the interests of the American, as well 


as the European manufacturers, that 
the countries which raise the other 
third shall continue to do their part. 


Should these countries relax their ef- 
forts, a large number of foreign con 
sumers would come to your market and 
the demand would raise the price to 
you as well as to them. 

You have evidence of this whenever 
the Indian cotton 
normal, and 


below 
Euro 


supply is 


the Japanese and 





you in order to covet 


Your 


peans come to 


the deficiency 


own cotton in 
dustry has expanded enormously, and 
the time is not far distant when instead 
of consuming half the quantity which 
America produces, you will requirs 
three-quarters; in this connection I beg 


attention to the consump 


to draw your | 
your industry in 1911-12 


tion figures of 

in comparison with those of 1915-16 
In this short space of time you hav 
increased your consumption by nearly 


1,500,000 bales; in 
you are likely to require fully two-thirds 


1 
another five years 


of the crop you produce. Then, indeed 
you will welcome the growth of cotton 
n other part the world. Again, a 
large foreign crop would be a distinct 
advantage to you in case of failure of 
your own crop, a calamity which is not 


beyond the bounds of possibility. When 


you take a broad view of the question 
vou will realize that the International 
Cotton Federation in ercouraging th 


growth of cotton wherever it can | 
carried out with success, is a safeguar: 
not only to the European cotton manu 
facturer, but also to you. Although you 
may not consume a single bale of cotton 
from India (the country to which we 
have devoted our principal attention as 
regards extension and improvement of 
cotton growing), yet every additional 
bale raised there, or anywhere else, lib- 
erates a bale of cotton in your market. 
The extreme scarcity of cotton which 
existed before the war is likely to con- 
tinue for many years to come, and it 
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questionable whether your 
Southern cotton planter may not find 
the production of larger quantities of 
foodstuffs more lucrative than the grow 
ing of cotton. The cotton manufac 
turers all over the world are faced 
with the fact that the world’s produc 
tion and consumption during the years 
1905-6 to 1913-14 only just 
This is surely a most precarious posi 
tion for any industry. The world will 
be so much poorer because of this wat 
that the demand for cotton 


a | ery 


balance 


goods, te 


replace the more expensive woolen 
goods, will be intensified and high 
prices of the raw material are likely 


to result. This would be a hardship 


for us all, 
A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


As a possible program for our com 
bined action in the United States cotton 
belt, I suggest a few lines upon which 


the International Cotton Federation, if 
strengthened by your membership 
might become active: 


1. Reforms in compressing with con 
sequent freight and 
packing. 


2. Improved sampling of bales with 


saving in railway 


corresponding economy in cotton 

3. Organization of an efficient 
reporting service throughout the cotton 
belt. 

4. Closer relations between producers 
and consumers of cotton, 

Not only as regards the question of 
raw material are your interests closely 
connected with those of the European 
cotton manufacturers, but also in re 
spect to many other items. There are 
the compilation of cotton statistics, the 
exchange of opinions in technical mat 
ters, the efficient building up of 
trade organizations, and improvement 
of mill management Again, there ar¢ 
commercial questions such as unification 
of contracts and settlement of disputes 
All these importance to 
you as to us in Europe 


crop 


more 


are of equal 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERATION 


The International Cotton Federatio1 
has issued every half year, statistics 
dealing with the annual consumption 
and mill stocks of cotton For this 
purpose inquiry forms are sent out t 
every mill in Europe, Asia and South 
America, and the fact that the returns 
received from these mills repre t 
more than 91 per cent. of the total 
spindleage shows the value and appre 
ciation with which the industr 
praises these statistics, (In yout 
trv the Census Bureau undertakes 
vork.) Through the instrumentalit 
the International Cotton Feder 
the world possesses a 1 liable comp 
tion of these cotton figures, 
former years the industry w uided 
this important matter solely t 
tions ymetimes mere guesses t 
whose interests were often opposed 


tton manutacture! I 


those of the cc 


establishing, through 


vidual returns of the mills, reliabl 
formation can be extended to other 
jects, and the existence of an orgat 
tion like ours for this purpose alon 
of inestimable value 

Members of the International Federa 
tion have the exceptional advantage 
when attending [ 
into very close and friendly touch with 
colleagues from abroad and of exchang- 
ing views with the leading men of the 
industry in other countries. Such gath 
erings contribute also to a closer knowl 
edge of other countries and nations, ot 
which we all stand in great need. At 
these conferences all kinds of topics 
relating to cotton and the industry are 


Congresses, of coming 


being dealt with, as a glance at am f 
the voluminous Congress re} vill 
show 

The distribution < these report 
printed in an edition of 10,000 ies 
and published in three languas en 
ables those who are prevented f1 t 
tending the meetings to follow the pr 
ceedings; moreover the report ire 
excellent works of reference, and art 
full of interesting data. The large dis 
tribution of these books, not only 
amongst the mill owners, but also 
amongst the Government officials who 
have to deal with cotton matte n all 
countries where cotton is grown of 
manufactured, must have a_ decided 
educational vaiue and be material 
benefit to the lustry at large 

We have set up courts of arbitration 
in all the affiliated countries for the 
settlement of disputes or differences re 
sulting from yarn or cloth tt ictions 


At these courts the mos 
manufacturers act as arbitrator ind 
instead of leaving the decision of tecl 
nical points to 
often versed in 
terests of th 

Cotton 
guarded by 
this 
these 
members not 
fair treatment, but 
settlement, thus making th¢ 


lawyers, W re not 
these matte t il 
member f the Ir 
national Federation re sate- 
men eminently tted for 
work By submitting 
friendly courts of 
only a 
obtain an ar le 
continuance 
Hen 


of business with the same 


t 
than if the dispute had beet 
to legal 


any case, 


courts, a process whicl 


more expensiv« In viev 


the increasing export trade of the 


American cotton manufacturers, t xu 

vantage resulting from these court 

arbitration is not to*be underestimated 
Although labor 

from public discussion at confer 

the central offices at Manchester will 


at any time, supply 


problems at irt 


information relatin 


to the conditions of the workpeople 1 
any country 
Events of interest to the cotton mar 
facturers are communicated t | 
ated associations by circul 
offices at Manchester formi | 
of clearing house for I] 
cotton new 
The resolutions cor ( 
mmittee meetings refer onl 
t in which almost 
t exists S11 ly 
: tN Al 
‘ and them 
maith, 
] r 
en im t 
( ] tl 
ling tt 
\ 
\ 
sl 
wear 1 
rresented 
may well occur t r¢ 
made | u which mig] 
to vour interests would ! 
pressed in a different form, had 
come members of our Fede 
Our conference resolutior 
times in the form of recommendations 
only. If an affiliated association « 
siders that the effect of a resolutior 
would be detrimental to the interests of 


its members, such an association is 

compelled to carry out the resolution 
As an example, I may cite, that on 
several occasions resolutions favoring a 


short time movement in the working 
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he mills were adopted, but there 
e always several countries which did 
fall into line, as their interests 
re divergent from those of the major- 
of the other countries. There is no 
for disobeying a resolution. 


COMPOSITION OF ORGANIZATION 


Only associations can become affiliated 
th the International Federation, not 
lividual firms, and each country se- 
own representative on the 
<ecutive committee; in the case of a 
suntry with several associations it is for 
hese to agree on the appointment of a 
resentative on the executive commit- 
This committee meets generally 

vice a year in a centrally situated city, 
sittings lasting from two to three 

ys. The traveling expenses of the 
mbers of the executive committee are 
frayed from the funds of the Federa 
Congresses are held, as a rule, 

ery second year. It has, however, 
en the custom to arrange, 
ternate year, visits to cotton fields, 
ich as the one which took place in 
17 to the United States, and to Egypt 
| the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan in 1913. 
[The cost of carrying on the organiza- 
on is very insignificant, as regards the 
dividual mill; so far, on an average, 
$20,000 have sufficed to defray our 
nnual expenses, and these have been 
1ised by means of an annual levy of: 
1/100 penny per spindle ) 


ts its 


every 


lus 20 


“ 


4 “loom f P 
[The equivalent is therefore 2 
per 100 spindles and % cent per loom. 
For a mill with 100,000 spindles, the an- 
nual contribution works out to roughly 


$24, or not more than the annual sub- 


cents 
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scription to a good technical magazine. 
New members have to pay an entrance 
fee of the same amount as the levy 

The war, with its many difficulties of 
intercommunication, has greatly handi- 
capped our work, but in spite of these 
harassing times we have survived the 
storm and are endeavoring to be of 
some assistance to the members, who 
have expressed unanimously their con- 
that the International Cotton 
Federation has fully justified its ex- 
istence during the past decade, and that 
its organization will be more than ever 
required in the work of reconstruction 
after the war. My committee looks to 
you in America to come into line with 
the other cotton-using countries and 
give us the benefit of yaur experience 
for the mutual building-up and mainte- 
nance of the cotton industry on an in 
ternational basis 

It is in times of war that the work of 
industry and civiliza 
taken in hand. The 
Asquith recently used 


viction 


reconstruction of 
tion should be 
Right Hon. H. H 
words to express the 
“It is well that we 


same mean 
should accus 
while the war still con 


thes¢ 
ing: 
tom ourselves 
tinues to envisage the economic and 
industrial position which 
bring.” Your National and 
association, as well as the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufac 
turers, have taken a prominent part in 
directing the cotton industry to the best 
measures in its preparedness for war 
May the Association now crown its 
work, by showing an equal activity and 
broad vision by preparing for peace, in 
joining hands with the cotton manufac 
turers of Europe and Asia. 


peace will 
American 


Our “Stake” in Latin America 


3y Ernst B. Filsinger, New York 


UR “stake” in Latin America is 

two-fold—commercial as well as 
political. The latter is no whit less im- 
portant than the former, although this 
truth is only just beginning to dawn up- 
on most Americans, who are now re- 
alizing for the first time the dangers 
to which we have been exposed by the 
insidious methods of German diplomats. 
Obviously our commercial prospects in 
Latin America would be seriously men- 
aced if any foreign power obtained a 
foothold south of the Rio Grande, This 
emphasizes the necessity of thoroughly 
understanding the political conditions in 
Latin America, and adhering to a policy 
which will insure the very best relations 
with our neighbors. 

Our commercial interest in Latin 
\merica is not confined to the almost 
unlimited possibilities for the growth of 
our sales in that region. It is quite as 
important that we should be concerned 
with making the United States the larg- 
est possible buyer of the articles pro- 
duced in Latin America. It is to our 
interest, therefore, not only to study 
how we can increase our exports to 
Latin America, but to use every means 
at our command to expand our markets 
for the tropical products of the Latin 
\merican republics. _ Fortunately, the 
United States consumes vast quantities 
of these products, and an_ intelligent 
inited effort will create still wider out- 
lets for their exports—coffee, rubber, 
cocoa, bananas, pineapples, beans, and 
similar products,—also for the output of 
the mines, forests, and ranches. 


IS BUSINESS PERMANENT? 
While our exports to Latin America 

4 ° . 
during 1917 showed a satisfactory 
growth, they do not indicate that the 
business we have won is permanently 











ours. The gains, being large, have cre- 
ated the unfortunate impression that we 
have completely conquered the Latin 
American market. Over-confidence and 
cocksureness, always dangerous, are par- 
ticularly ill-timed in this instant. The 
necessity for diverting ships to war uses 
increases the necessity for the utmost 
caution in handling of our commerce 
with the southern countries. Obviously 
our inability to adequately serve some 
of the southern republics (if this condi- 
tion continues until the end of the war), 
will, at that time, put us on an equality 
with our European competitors. This 
critical situation demands the watchful 
attention and careful planning of every 
business man interested in maintaining 
the volume of our export business—and 
who is so blind that he cannot see the 
overwhelming necessity for this course? 

In 1913 the value of Germany’s ex- 
ports to South America was $158,293,- 
000. England’s exports to the same ter- 
ritory in that year were valued at $247,- 
000,000, and those of the United States 
at $142,908,000. Since America’s in- 
crease in the ten years previous had av- 
eraged approximately 10 per cent. per 
annum, our business in 1917 would nor- 
mally have been at least $200,000,000. 
Assuming an increase in values in 1917, 
over 1913, of 25 per cent., this figure 
would become $250,000,000. As we ac- 
tually shipped valued goods at $304,590,- 
000 to the South American countries 
(exclusive of the Guianas), our real 
gain does not appear very large. In other 
words, with Germany completely out of 
the trade and the exports of England, 
France, and Belgium decreased to the 
extent of at least $200,000,000, our gain, 
based on the preceding figures, of be- 
tween fifty and sixty million dollars is 
nothing to brag about. In fact, the fig- 
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ures indicate that we have not absorbed 
the Latin American trade of our enemy, 
much of which is still in abeyance, and 
that a considerable portion of our in 
crease has been made at the expense of 
other European competitors, who, at the 
close of the war, will fight desperately 
to regain their place. 

It is true that in the republic of Cuba 
our gains have been much larger, but 
that republic is not a fair example, inas 
much as we enjoy distinct 
there On the other 
crete instance of the danger of over 
confidence, take the imports of Brazil 
In 1913 these approximated $260,000,000 
of which the United States supplied 
about 15.8 per cent In 1917, Brazil's 
purchases approximated $160,000,000 
and of this the United States furnished 


46.8 per cent [In spite of this apparent 


advantages 
hand, as a con 


ly good showing, the falling off of 
ports frdm enemy countries, the declit 
of purchases from the alli and t 
great increase of values in t last four 
years, indicate that the fut f 1 
business with Brazil i \ 
sured 
\ lit 

A di uished Am tated 

tew days ago that | t 
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to be thinking about what we will do, or 
say, or think after the war.” This may 
well be contrasted with the viewpoint 
of men of affairs in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and even in the enemy 
countries. The thorough organization 
of England, in the face of the most try- 
ing conditions, has often been described, 
and need not be repeated here. All her 
trades are being organized, and steps 
are being taken to meet the situation 
that will face all business men after the 
war. It is self-evident that, with the 
improved processes of manufacture, and 
the over-production which will undoubt- 
edly come as a result of an enormous 
expansion of industries in all the fight- 
ing powers, there will be an era of com- 
petition such as the world has never 
seen before. There is absolutely no- 
thing inconsistent about intelligent 
planning on the part of all business in- 


terests, in order that we may not 
flounder about when the situation 
changes. Our “stake” in Latin Amer- 


ica certainly demands constructive plan- 
ning at this time, war or no war. 

The exports of American textiles to 
Latin America have grown rapidly. It 
is reasonable to believe that a good 
share of the business can be retained, 
but our future there is dependent upon 
the factors that have been discussed 


above We may be sure that the insid- 
propaganda against the United 
States, which has been particularly pow- 


erful in Latin I 


10us 


America, will be contin- 
ued, and it is incumbent upon 
business men to face this problem, and 


American 


overcome it as they have so many oth 
ers Unfortunately, a great majority 
of American business men still 
be educated to the 


eign propaganda 


danger of this 


HELPS TO EXPORT RADI 


| td 
I recel aey 


er¢ have been some 
ments which are extremely satisfactory 
tion with Latin Ameri One 
iti ai ii ante 


ablishment I 1S¢ nt 
} 


ink lhe ¢ \ ll elp 


ire still a great many busi m 
ire indifferent to this act, and who must 
educated to its advantage t 
1estionable whether the numerou 
its which will accrue to Am« i 1 
iness, if this act l 


is properly used ire 
inderstood by mor¢ 


than a very small 
percentage of American business men 
To insure the { 
ations there must be developed a great 
er amount of team play and of willing 
ness to work with one’s competitor. Ob 
viously, the 
frankness in this proceeding is a prime 
essential, and petty 
still mark the relations 
petitors, must be forgotten 

\ prime essential to 
“stake” in Latin America is co-opera- 
tion between business men and the gov- 
ernment. This can find expression in 
different ways. One of the most prom 
ising would be the organization, by vari- 
ous lines of trade, of representative 
committees prepared to work in full 
harmony with the government These 
committees in turn could appoint field 
agents to be located at important points 
abroad. The such agents 
might well be shared between the vari- 
ous industries and the 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


fullest success in its opet 


necessity for the utmost 


jealousies, which 


between com 


safeguard our 


expenses of 


Bureau of For 


CO-OPERATION FOR EXPANSION 


The duties of the field representatives 
would be to keep manufacturers con- 
stantly in touch with the developments 


in their districts, to put forth the gen- 
eral advantages of trading with the 
United States, and to act as trade scouts 


in general. Such representatives might 
be located at strategic points, for in- 
stance, one in Buenos Ayres, whose ter- 
ritory should include the East Coast of 
South America, another in Santiago, 
Chile, who could cover the West Coast. 
Still another might be located in the 
West Indies market, for instance, in 
Havana. A fourth might operate in 
Central America and Mexico. Such an 
arrangement would be a great aid to ex- 
porters, and through them to business 
generally. 
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"CATLIN & COMPANY | 
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COTTON GOODS 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 


APPLETON COMPANY 
THE HENRIETTA MILLS 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
HIGH SHOALS COMPANY 
FLORENCE MILLS 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS} 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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H. F. Searles, Treasurer 
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SEABOARD MILLS, Inc. 


59 Leonard Street NEW YORK 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents 
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Adrian Mfg. Company 
Mount Holly, N. C. 
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Brand New Mill with 
Modern Equipment 
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ere are still other essentials to 
perly protect our export interests in 
eral, and especially, our “stake” in 
tin America. One of these would be 

appointment of a _ representative 
mmittee of business men, to sit in 

shington, and to advise with the 
ireau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
rce, The advice of such a commit- 
which would naturally include ex- 
rts in different lines of trade, includ- 
exporting and importing, would re- 
t in a more intelligent development 
1f our foreign trade. In no place would 
effect of their advice be more 
strongly felt than in Latin America. 

In the meantime, at this the most crit- 
ical period in our history, it behooves 
every manufacturer to be extremely 
careful in the attitude he assumes 


0 
} 
ll 


toward Latin American buyers. It ts 
obviously necessary to take no undue 


risks, but, if we are compelled to de- 
cline orders, we can at least be very cir- 
cumspect in the manner in which we do 
so. It is very easy to point out to Latin 
American buyers, and all others to whom 
we must write, that they are as vitally 
interested in winning the war as we 
ourselves, and that any difficulties in 
the execution of orders, or the ship- 
ment of goods, are caused by the war, 
which is theirs as much as ours. There 
is certainly no use in assuming a tone 
vhich will reflect on our government 
and furnish the best kind of propaganda 
material to the enemy. 

There is also another matter in which 
we need to take an interest if we mean 
to guard our “ stake” in Latin America. 
That is, to educate our own fellow- 
citizens in Latin American affairs. The 
necessity for this campaign is obvious 
when we consider the great ignorance 
that prevails regarding the subject. On 
the other hand, it is equally necessary 
to put ourselves before the Latin 
\mericans in the very best light. The 
kind of propaganda which Germans 
have been carrying on there emphasizes 


this need. In order to accomplish this 
we must co-ordinate all efforts and take 
advantage of every possible medium 
which can be employed. In this work, 
export trade papers, our American 
Chambers of Commerce in Latin Amer- 
ica, the Latin American press in the 
United States, are among the means at 
our disposal. The pushing of American 
trademarks, the featuring of standard- 
ized goods, the demonstration of what 
American manufacturers have accom- 
plished in export trade, are all essential 
features of the same program. Noth- 
ing must be left undone which can con- 
tribute in any way to bring about the 
best possible opinion of the United 
States in Latin America. 

In Latin America, as in all other 
parts of the world, the United States 
will never win its “stake” unless it 
thoroughly educates all those engaged 
in foreign commerce regarding the peo- 
ple with whom they do business. The 
vast army of young Americans who will 
in the future look after our export 
trade should be made to understand 
that to be successful in foreign trade 
requires much study. They must know 
about the modes of life of the people 
to whom they wish to sell, their forms 
of government, and the countries in 
which they live. We need to establish 
extension courses for young men and 
women already at work, in order that 
they may have opportunities to gain this 
knowledge which is essential to a suc- 
cessful and permanent export business. 
Furthermore we must encourage the 
sending of our very young men to 
Latin American countries, for in no 
other way can they familiarize them- 
selves with conditions there. Our great- 
est possibilities in the Latin American 
field can only be achieved by a great 
composite program into which all the 
details outlined above must fit. If this 
program is fully carried out there need 
be no question about our maintaining 
our “stake” in Latin America. 


* 7 ~ 
Metric System in Export Trade 
By Frederick A, Halsey, Commissioner, American Institute of Weights and 
Measures 


INCE the outbreak of the world 
war we have heard renewed in- 
sistence that we must adopt the metric 
ystem if we are to succeed in the culti- 
vation of foreign markets. We are told 
that “we must deal with them in lan- 
guage they understand”; that “ our 
nits are me aningless to them”; that 
they have forgotten their old units”; 
d that, in short, “in export trade we 
ave no choice—we must come to th 
tric system.” 
| tead of accepting these re ady- 
ade conclusions, it has scemed to m« 


the natural and proper procedurs 


to inquire into the experience of 





se who have been engaged in export 
rade, and with this as a guiding prin- 
le, I prepared a questionnaire in 
hich three principal questions wert 
isked, relating, respectively, to the us« 
the metric system in manufacture, in 
ipments, and in literature and corre- 
ndence for and with metric coun- 


ries 


Over 6,000 of these questionnaires 
ere distributed among exporting man- 
facturers, from whom 1,445 replies 
re received. In addition to the an- 

rs to the categorical questions, many 

the returned questionnaires con- 
ined, in footnotes or accompanying 
tters, statements of the experience of 
ose who replied. My complete report 
f this investigation will include over 
vo hundred extracts from such re- 
iarks, and instead of giving here tabu- 
r statements of the categorical replies, 


| propose to give a few extracts from 
these remarks, among which please note 
especially the various references to con- 
ditions in Spanish‘ America, as_ they 
throw an illuminating side light on 
direct information from that part of the 
world to which I shall refer later on. 

The American Printing Co. (textiles) 
write: 

i We have equipped som of our 
cloth-folding machines to record meters 
instead of yards, so that we can meet 
requirements for lengths in meters, but 
practically all our goods for export ar¢ 
measured in yards.” 

F. W Brode & Co. (cottonseed prod 
ucts, in export trade “many” years) 
reply that they make no use of the 
metric system, although their exports 
the past season were approximately 
$1,000,000. 

The Bristol Patent Leather Co. (in 
export trade twelve years) inform me: 

“The largest leather producing coun- 
tries use the square foot as their basjs 
Therefore, the square foot is a familiar 
unit even in countries using the metric 
system.” 

The Collins Co. (edge tools, in export 
trade seventy years) declare: 

“Our business is nine-tenths with 
foreign countries. We have no need 
whatever to use the metric system in 
our business.” 

The Benjamin Eastwood Co. (textile 
machinery) declare: 

“There is no call for the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures in build- 
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ing textile machinery for export. We 
have had many inquiries and cannot 
remember a single instance where the 
inquiry has specified that the machinery 
must be built under the metric system.” 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company speak 
as follows 

“We have been actively engaged in 
developing foreign trade for the past 
fifteen years, and our experience touches 
practically every country in the world 

“The lines of goods that we manu 
facture and sell abroad are quite varied, 
embracing internal combustion engines, 
steam, power, and centrifugal pumps, 
electrical dynamos and motors, railway 
supplies and windmills We are, of 
course, sending our goods to countries 
where the metric system is used, but 
we have not seen any necessity what- 
ever for abandoning the English stand 
ard of weights and measures.” 

Che Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company (portable pneumatic tools, in 
export trade twenty-four years) write 
that they have never used the metrit 
system, nor have been asked to do so 

The Lauderdale Cotton Mills (colored 
cotton goods, in export trade four 
years) say they make no use of the 
metric system, and add that their entir« 
output is being exported 

The Penn’ Engineering Company 
(steam and water specialties, in export 
trade eighteen years) write 

“We have never used anything except 
English measures, nor found any need 
to change at any time.” 

William Sellers & Company (machin¢ 
tools and power transmission machinery, 
in export trade sixty years) write thus 

‘ Notwithstanding the large volume of 
foreign inquiry we receive, so little of 
it calls for adherence to the metric sys 
tem as to be practically negligible.” 

The Standard Varnish Works (var- 
nishes, in export trade forty years) say 

“We had one instance several years 
ago, where we had to report dimensions 
of packages in centimeters, but that is 
all,” 

This inquiry has disclosed six hun 
dred industries, every one of which ex 
ports goods to metric countries, and 
not one of which makes any use of the 
metric system in the production of its 
goods When I sav industries 1 do not 
mean manufacturers, since many indi 
tries are represented by more than on 
concern 

\ few representatives of some < 
these industries do make use of the 
metric system in export trade, the « 
tent thereof being indicated by the fol 
lowing extracts from their letter 

\. G. Spaulding & Brothers ( 


ing goods), in export trade tw 
years) State 

“We have one or two pieces of apy 
ratus used in physi il measurement 
which we are requested, althougl 


seldom, to make pecially to the metri 
system.” 

The Avalon Knitwear Company, wl 
make knit goods, use the metric syst 
‘only in their dyehouse and only to a 
very limited extent.” The reader will 
not fail to observe the large import 
to the customer of the units of measure 
used in a dyehouse. 

The Dodge Manufacturing Company, 
who make power-transmission machin- 
ery, and who have been in export trade 
for twenty-five years, advise me: 

“Probably 99 per cent. of our export 
production is made on English measure- 
ments and weights, that is, inches, feet 
and pounds.” 

The Electric Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany, who have been in export trade 
twelve years, write: 

“We ship goods to metric countries 
made to both English and millimeter 





sizes, about 2 per cent which at 
made to millimeters and the balance 
English sizes.’ 

Please do not think, and ke t imag 
ine that I t th KS 
which are typical of many ‘ r 
tain anything new. The m 
sentence orf m\ port or t 


tion is this 


hese simple facts are known to all 
who have intelligent knowledge of ex 
port trade.” 
The converse of this is eq 
those who do not know these simple 
facts have no intelligent knowledge of 
export trade Those who do not k 
these facts, do not know enough about 
the relation of weights and measures t 
export trade to begin an intelligent dis 
cussion 
Next, ] wish to take ip anotl ind 
more general phase of this subject. The 
argument for the adoption of the metri 
tem is based on the a imption that 
we can do it and do it easily It seem 
impossible to get the metricites to under 
stand that this change would 
premely difficult They will not learn 
what John Quincy Adams learned a 
century ago, Mr. Adams was commis 
sioned by Congress to examine this sub 
ject, and atter tour ears of investis 
tion, he rendered a report in 1821 in 
which may be found this conclusion 
Che substitution of an entire new 
stem of weights and measures it d 
of one long established and eral 
use, 1s one of the most arduot exe 
cises of legislative authority Phere 
indeed, no dilficulty in enacti nd 
promulgating the law, but the difficu 
ties of carrvin it into executior are 
always great and have ortel pro d 
insuperable 
“The legislator 4 finishe by in 
creasing the diversities which it s hi 
intention to abolish, and by loadi hi 
statute books only with the impot e of 
authority and the uniformity of con 
fusion.’ 
lhe soundness of Mr. Adams’ fit 
proven by all subsequent ex 
Chroughout the discussion of th 
ject, there runs a confusion of terms 
the terms confused bein : 
troduction There is no difficul 
troduc the metric ten hie ft 
1 part iform] t l 
lent doptior Mat | 
troduced t mett ! 
e | lor l it t é 
( pted the 1 
< t K¢ « 
ty 
I ( t i 
ry Fr G 
u 
t (, 1 
That tl (ermal 
ire based up old 
m lumber not to be ! 
irkets ft the rid t " 
some ten or twelve Cal aL t 
French building and lumber int 
ibandoned the old French inch and 
foot, they adopted in their stead, not 


the metric units, but the English foot 
and inch? 

[f the metric system is so much “ bet 
ter,” why has it made no impression on 
the great lumber industry? 

Instead of deciding this matter like 
closet philosophers, it has seemed to me 
that, in addition to the domestic ques- 
tionnaire, we should consult the experi- 
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of other countries. For seventy 
irs South America has been a great 
eriment station for metric legisla- 


am now conducting a questionnaire 
nded to discover the actual usage of 
ights and measures in Spanish Amer- 
in all the ordinary applications of 
ly life. About five hundred copies 
this questionnaire have been sent out 
rough various agencies—The National 
ity Bank, W. R. Grace & Co., The 
nited Fruit Co., The Hill Publishing 
and our own office. 
'f the entire list of those to whom 
ners were sent, with a single excep- 
n, no name was known in our office 
rior to the mailing. 
Of these questionnaires, about one 
indred have been returned, and they 
present practically every country in 
spanish and Portuguese America. They 
me from men who were born and 
ive lived in Spanish America all their 
ves, who in many cases are separated 
thousands of miles, and who write in 
tire ignorance of one another. You 
no more doubt the truth of their 
tatements than you can doubt the mul- 
plication table, and they turn the claim 
that Spanish America is “metric” to 
ridicule. So, far from this, they show 
it Spanish America is wallowing in a 


METRIC CHANGE HOPELESS 

In conclusion, the adoption of the 
metric system here would be a hundred- 
fold more difficult than it was in Chile 
because of the development of manu- 
facture. To attempt to change the 
weights and measures used by our in- 
dustries would be one of the most hope- 
less tasks ever undertaken by human 
hands. I am sorry for the man who 
thinks it can be done. You may ask, 
then, why do we fight it? Because, 
while you cannot change our weights 
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and measures, you can do a much worse 
thing—you can partially change them, 
and bring about precisely the condition 
that obtains in Chile. 

Even if all the countries which are 
called “metric” had adopted the metric 
system, which none of them have done, 
it would have no significance for our 
guidance because of the greater impor- 
tance of our manufacturing industries 
at the present time. France adopted the 
system before the beginning of the 
manufacturing era, and Germany 
adopted it before the development of 
manufacturing in that country. Every 
one knows that the rise of Germany as 
a manufacturing nation began after the 
war of 1870. South American countries 
are not manufacturing countries. More 
manufacturing is done in the city of 
Philadelphia than in all South America 

We see then that in Europe the sys- 
tem was adopted before the develop 
ment of manufacturing, and that manu 
facturing has developed with and in it, 
while in South America practically no 
manufacturing is carried on. 

Great Britain and ourselves are the 
first to be asked to change our manu- 
facturing units for which there is not 
a shadow of a precedent. We are asked 
to pull up by the roots and tear asunder 
the warp and woof of our industrial 
life at a cost which no man can estimate 

much less measure 

For a century and a quarter these 
matters have been in the hands of doc 
trinaires who have produced the worst 
system on earth for all practical affairs 
of life—-a system so bad that no on 
will use it unless he is compelled to do 
so. Nowhere has it made progress in 
industry and commerce except by force 
of law. It is time for manufacturers to 
say to these meddlesome scientists 
“This is our subject, not yours—hands 
off!” 


Enemy Concerns Doing Business in U. S. 


Says Control of Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian Inadequate 


N an address yesterday before the 

joint meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and 
the American Cotton Manufacturers at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York, Dr. Ed- 
ward Ewing Pratt, vice-president of 
the Pacific Commercial Co. and for- 
merly chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, declared that 
“even to-day in this country, after 
more than a year of war, enemy con- 
cerns are permitted to exist and do 
business.” The speaker cited the case 
of the dyestuff industry, where German 
distributors are still selling dyestuffs 
and endeavoring to preserve German 
trade interests. 

He called upon the business men 
Present to take positive steps to anni- 
hilate German trade machinery wherever 
it exists, and ended with the following 
appeal: 

“Men, this business of wiping out 
German trade is our business. It is 
the business in which we are best fitted. 
Let us realize the importance of it. 
Let us accept no reasons, however 
plausible, as to why German trade ma- 
chinery cannot be annihilated. Lack of 
knowledge, inadequate laws, red tape, 
administrative inefficiency, must no 
onger interfere. German trade must 
cease to exist.” 

Mr. Pratt further said: 

Every speaker who refers, however 
briefly, to the economic aspects of the 
war and the readjustment after the war, 
urges preparation for a trade war, which 
t is said will come to pass just as soon 





as the clash of arms is at an end. 

The point that is usually overlooked 
is that this trade war is not something 
to come, but is now upon us. We are 
now just as much engaged in a trade 
war with Germany as we are in a mili- 
tary and naval combat, but, unfortu- 
nately, we have entirely failed to 
recognize this fact, or adequately to 
mobilize or prosecute this trade war. 
In consequence the organized program 
for the trade war is more delayed and 
more ineffective than our lamented 
aeroplane program, and, as in other 
parts of our war program, our long- 
suffering Allies are carrying the burden. 

The worst of it is that there seems 
to be little or no recognition on the 
part of our business community of the 
significance of a trade war, or of the 
part they are prepared to take, and can 
take, in winning the war. Much less 
is there any realization at Washington 
of the tremendous offensive weapon 
that we have ready at hand, but which 
lies unused; even worse than unused— 
the effectiveness of this weapon is being 
seriously impaired through neglect and 
even by willful, if unthinking, sabotage. 

In Germany prior to the war there 
were two powerful factors—the military 
party, and the commercial, industrial, 
financial party. Their aims were dif- 
ferent, in fact almost diametrically op- 
posite. The military party sought for 
territorial aggrandizement, and hoped 
for a great military empire. The com- 
mercial party, on the other hand, sought 


for the domination of the world’s trade, 
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so aptly expressed by the motto on the 
“Imperator ”"—“ The world is my field.” 
This party sought to dominate the 
world’s trade through control of larg: 
financial enterprises, through control of 
sources of important raw materials, and 
by means of well planned shipping en 
terprises. 

Neither party was evidently making 
as rapid progress as it desired, and 
made common cause in the initiation 
and prosecution of this war. Neither 
party could have succeeded without the 
aid of the other Their aims were dif 
ferent, their means were the same—the 
great war 

It is just as important therefore for 
us to make war on German trade and 
commerce wherever we find it as it 
to wage war by arms on land and sea 
We are grossly derelict in our duty if 
we permit German trade to exist in any 
country of the Allies or in any othe: 
country where we are able to stamp 
out 

Put yourselves for 4 moment in the 
position ot the director of the Deutsche 
Bank, or in the position of the di 
rector of the Hamburg-American line, 
of the director of the German Steel 
combine, or in the new German d 
combination, and what are these men 
saying to themselves? It is probably 
this: “ When this war is over we will 
quickly establish ourselves. Our com 
mercial machinery remains intact. Our 
banks still exist. A few cablegrams 
sent out, and raw materials will begin 
to flow into Germany; a few mor 
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cablegrams, a few ships outgoing, and 
our ever loyal distributors and agents 
will again be placing our goods in the 
markets of the world.” And this is 
just what will happen if we permit the 
German trade machinery to remain 
practically intact, ready to resume at 
the first peace announcement. 

Sut there is a more important aspect 
of this situation than that after the 
war, and that aspect is the present 
situation. If we can definitely deprive 
the German commercial party of the 
hope of regaining immediately her lost 
trade, we will deprive them finally and 
completely of the possibility of a com- 
mercial victory in any sense of the 
word. If we can impress on the Ger- 
man commercial party the fact that 
German trade machinery is definitely 
and completely destroyed, we can with- 
draw to a very large extent the en- 
thusiasm and the hope of victory of the 
commercial party in support of the war. 
This trade war, then, here and now, 
is a real belligerent measure. 





It is therefore the duty of our Gov 
ernment, supported by every resource 


business community, tft inn 


of ou 
hilate German trade machinery wherever 
it exists Every month, every week, 
and every day that is permitted to pass, 


and still finds German business o1 


ganized and ready to resume, in this 
country and in other countries, adds 
to the duration of the war and the 
crifices that our boys will have to 
make on the field of battle 
Even to-day in this country, after 
more than a year of war, enemy con 


cerns are permitted to exist and do 


} . 





usiness » these | ee ul 
jected to a oat of va d 
ministered by the Custodian <« \lien 
Property. But their organizat ‘ t 
they continue German to Vel on 
iderable ke ce I entume! ll 
personne ll be ready 1 
behal (yer! Vv 
OV 1 nae et ce 
now Chere 1 | 
xit tI at 1 1 V 
nemy conce1 
Che installati { ( 
the Alien Propert ( ot 
enough Che affair or ¢€ (x in 
ncern should wou ) 
rty sold outright to At 1 ‘ 
| name abolis ed | { n I 
ant, a new organizatio1 in Am 
organization—should take its plac 
There is no need for me to tel 
group of textile men that German trade 
1S masquerading in the guise of Amet 
can trade. I have only to point to the 
dye business, and to ask if the Germar 
distributors are out of business, or at 
they holding on for grim death, hoping 
for the end of the war, when they can 
flood our market with German dye 
and stifle our young and growing 
dyestuff industry? Only last week the 
representative of a concern, now 


changed in name, but in fact the su 
cessor of one of the German dyestuff 
distributors, offered a concern in this 
town dyestuffs under their own—the 
German—trade name. Why, I ask the 
\lien Property Custodian, have firms, 
once completely German, still openly so, 
and even now endeavoring to preserve 
German trade interests, been permitted 
to go on and do business; why has the 
Alien Property Custodian permitted the 
change of a name to purify a German 
concern, reeking with plans to further 
German trade interests now and after 
the war? 

Gentlemen, the work of rooting out 
and annihilating German trade in this 
and other countries is just as impor- 
tant a part of the conduct of this war 
as the building of ships, as the con 
struction of aeroplanes, as the produc 
tion ‘of foodstuffs, and other vital phases 
of our war program. It is just 
as essential that it should not be neg- 
lected or bungled. We see all about 
us the evidence that results are not 
being obtained. We may well ask our- 
selves the question, “ How long will we 
endure neglect and inefficiency while 
our men are fighting and meeting death 
in Europe?” The failure properly to 
destroy German trade means that thou- 
sands, even hundreds of thousands, of 
our men will be sacrificed. 

Men, this business of wiping out Ger- 
man trade is our business. It is the 
business in which we are best fitted 
Let us realize the importance of it. 
Let us accept no reasons, however 
plausible, as to why German trade ma- 
chinery cannot be annihilated. Lack of 
knowledge, inadequate laws, red tape, 
administrative inefficiency, must no 
longer interfere. German trade must 
cease to exist. 
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djusting Industry to Strain of War Finance 


\ddress by Charles H, Sabin, President of the Guaranty Trust Company 
7 of New York 


‘I{E machinery of democracy is not 
easily adapted to war. It is es- 
lly designed to promote the pur- 
of peace, And, therefore, when 
upon suddenly to defend itself 
ist the attack of an aggressive 

it invariably proves inadequate 

radical readjustments have been 
cted. That has been the history of 
democracies, and ours certainly is 
exception to the rule. 

\Ve are now in the throes of such a 

riod of revolutionary transition; the 

eatest in our history. Upon the suc- 
ssful accomplishment of the attendant 
idjustments depend not only the out- 
me of the issue in balance upon Euro- 
an battlefields but also the preserva- 

n of our economic and political inde- 

endence. We must not forget that vital 
fact for one moment. 

If we are inclined to make allowances 
for the unavoidable delay while democ- 
racy’s constructive machinery is being 
converted into the destructive mechan- 
ism of war we should also keep in mind 
that that is all the more reason for ac- 
celerating the conversion and for speed- 
ing up the engine we are building. Every 
hour is precious, The need for Ameri- 
ca’s utmost assistance in stemming the 
tide of barbarism was never greater than 
at present, 

To meet the issues of the hour not 
only must industry be adjusted to meet 
the strain of war finance, but finance 
must make many adjustments to meet 
the strain of war industry. A mutual 
burden and responsibility, consequently, 
lie upon the business man and the 
financier. 

THE AMERICAN 

More than in any previous war, it is 
essential that the productive capacity of 
the country be mobilized as nearly as 
possible for war purposes. The great 
struggle is being fought in the foundry, 
in the steel mill, in the textile mill, in 
the shipyard and in the various indus- 
tries furnishing material and supplies to 
be used by the army. The way in which 
American industry functions in furnish- 
ing a steadily increasing supply of mu- 
nitions will determine to a great extent 
the outcome of the struggle. 

The all-important question before 
leaders of American industry is how we 
can best adapt our energy to the task of 
increasing our output, Our industrial 
life is so complex and so sensitive that 
it becomes a very difficult task to make 
this adjustment without impairing the 
prosperity of the country. The great 
danger is that under the urgent pressure 
of the war such adjustments may be 
made with too little consideration as 
to how they may affect our whole in- 
dustrial fabric. In making them we 
should not lose sight of the problems 
which peace also will bring. 

DIFFICULTIES OF READJUSTMENT 

The fact that our declaration of war 

ime in the midst of an unrestricted in- 
dustrial boom has made the problem of 
readjusting our industries to war condi- 
tions all the more difficult. If we had 
entered the conflict at the time of indus- 
trial depression in which there was con- 

iderable unemployment, and in which 
ndustries manufacturing luxuries had 
een running with decreased output, the 
readjustment to war conditions would 
have been much simpler, because such 
irplus productive capacity could have 
cen utilized directly in the production 
commodities for war uses without 
pairing existing industry. 

The total amount of bank clearings in- 


‘ 


SPIRIT 


creased from $155,000,000,000 in 1914, to 
$307,000,000,000, in 1917. During this 
time there was an important expansion 
of American industry, and, fortunately, 
American factories learned, through 
that period of experimentation, how to 
make munitions successfully, Our in 
dustrial expansion, in fact, has been 
such that our capacity for the production 
of war supplies now is unequaled. 

But there are extremists who would 
have our whole industrial life centered 
upon the production of war products to 
the practical exclusion of all else. In 
the speed and flurry of martial times 
they do not look beyond their immedi 
ate task. For the student of 
American industry and finance, who sees 
unexplored vistas of opportunities for, 
and the future responsibilities of, Amer- 
ica, it is clear that this extreme is just 
as dangerous, if followed to a logical 
conclusion, as its opposite, namely, “busi- 
ness as usual.” 

The adjusting of industry to war 
must not be so sweeping that the gen- 


serious 
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eral organization for production will be 
destroyed. We have the great necessity 
forced upon us to adjust industry so as 
to supply the required amount of war 
products; but we have also a great re- 
sponsibility imposed upon us in the main- 
tenance of our industrial organization 
for the future. 
HOW SHALL WE DRAW THE LINE 

It is quite generally stated that our in- 
dustrial problem is mainly that of re- 
striction to supplies which are essential 
to war purposes, and the curtailment of 
our production of non-essentials, This 
statement may be reasonable from the 
standpoint of theory, but when an at- 
tempt is made to apply it in practice it 
is a very different matter because of 
the difficulty of determining just when 
a product is non-essential. How shall 
we draw the line? The problem of econ- 
omy for the nation is very much the 
same as for the individual. It is the 
problem of choosing the more important 
to the exclusion of the less important 
things; not that the less important 
things, in themselves, are undesirable, 
but merely that they are less essential 
than other things. To say that one 
group of products is more needed than 
another does not necessarily mean that 
one group should be produced to the ex- 
clusion of the other. It may mean only 
that the production of the one should be 
expanded and the other contracted. 
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The number of industries, however, 
whose products are absolutely useless ot 
non-essential is very limited. Most of 
those which are not classed as absolutely 
essential belong in the middle group, 
which means that their products are us¢ 
ful in limited quantities, Clearly, our 
problem in regard to non-essential prod 
ucts is mainly that of consumption, 
not that of production 
might indeed definitely impair the coun 
try’s abilities to produce essentials, tor 
the factors of 
pendent. 


and 


Drastic action 


industry are interde 


MUST PRESERVI ORGANIZATION 
But let me emphasize that we must g 
slowly in the matter of suppressing what 
may be termed 
industries 


PRESENT 


non-essential 

Our position after the war, 
industrial nation 
finance and trade, 
imperative that our manufacturing and 
industrial least from the 
standpoint of organization, should not 
be halted for the period of the war. We 
must so adjust industry that we will be 
able to maintain present organizations, 
and, if possible, adapt them to produc 
ing products which can be utilized for 
war purposes, 
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THE SHIFTING OF LABOR 

In addition to the adjustment of our 
present industrial organizations so that a 
larger proportion of their productive 
capacity can be used for war essentials, 
it is clear that certain new industries 
must be organized and new plants 
erected. This will make it necessary for 
labor to be shifted from other industries. 
The problem of the shifting of skilled, 
as well as the unskilled, labor from one 
industry to another, and from one class 
of employers to another, is a serious one 
in adjusting our whole industrial life 
to the strain of war conditions. If this 
problem is not properly handled, it 
might lead to a great unsettling of our 
industrial organization, and to the im 
pairment of the productive power of 
the country. This, in fact, has been one 
of England’s most serious problems. 
BETWEEN 
CAPITAL 

Unquestionably one of the most vital 
readjustments which we must make is 
that between labor and capital. New 
elements, such as the employment of 
womem, the dilution of labor and 
changed living conditions must all be 
reckoned with. 

3ut we should remember that there 
are no union hours in the trenches, there 
is no time-and-a-half pay for overtime 
on the firing line, no strikes, or threats 
of strikes, no lockouts, no question of 
open or closed shop, no profiteering by 
capital or labor—only complete devotion 
to a supreme duty, and sublime sacri 
fices, that you and I and those who ar: 
dear to us may be free of the mailed fist 
of Autocracy. 

We must ask ourselves whether we 
prefer industrial war to war upon the 
enemy of civilization, to war upon thé 
Power which ends strikes by military 
force, peremptorily upon the outbreak, 
without awaiting disorder! That is Ger 
many’s way. 

Or shall we approve the provisions of 
labor’s “Magna Charta”—the agreement 
reached recently by a commission of six 
representatives of capital, six of labor 
and two leading men representing the in- 
terests of the public? The agreement 
which was adopted unanimously provides 
for maximum production, a living wage 
and arbitration. It has the good will of 
all three parties; but its success will 
depend upon the good faith of all con- 
cerned in the observance of its provi- 
sions, 

If we are to win this war, both labor 
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and capital must join th ! 
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neidowed 
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nake it imperatiy 
cys we | 
\ must take ( 
serve as mu iS 
chin ind s t 
de ccomph the 
s little governme ] é 
regulation as the exigenci 


ent crisis permit 
Kor more than a decade the attitud 


of the Government toward 


to be regulated and harnessed 
has been little effort on the part of 
Government to stimulate and foster 
ness It has been destructive and not 
constructive The inevitable result of 
this mistaken policy was strikingly ex 
emplified last winter by the depk rable 
transportation situation The plight 
the carriers was largely the direct 1 
sult of years of inequitable and int 
hcient Government regulation of v 
ous sorts Our entrance into the war 
merely accelerated the consequences of 
this folly 

Interruption of economic law is a 
ways dangerous and the question may 
reasonably be raised today whether th 


policy of price regulation does not do 
more harm than good. When values rise 
the tendency is fort to be 
checked and existing stocks to be 
economically utilized The danger of 


an arbitrary price-fixing program du 


consumption 


ing the war is that it may tend to check 
necessary production and fail to check 
unnecessary consumption. The fixing of 


the price of coal was undoubtedly an 
important factor in the coal sh¢ 
that we experienced during last winter 
and that reduced our 
steel, now of the most vital importance 
The productive energy of 
yield only a definite number of units of 
commodities. In order that the 
ernment may get a larger proportion of 
those commodities, individuals raust 1 
duce their consumption. When a 
modity is sold for whatever price it will 
bring in free, open market, each person 
buys as much of it as he wants at that 
price and there is enough to go around; 
when it is sold by compulsion for some 
thing below that price, people will want 
more than there is available and there is 
no longer enough to go around in the 
person much 
The 


ordinary 


rtage 
production of 
can 


society 


CyOV 


com 


getting as 
distribution re 


sense of each 
as he asked for 


sulting from the working of 


unrestricted prices is undoubtedly bad 
in enabling those with means to buy 
more than the less fortunate, but the 


higher price tends to cut off waste and, 
in part, the least necessary consumption 
It thereby releases more productive en 
ergy for war purposes. 


During the upward movement of 
prices the manufacturer is benefited b 
cause certain of his costs do not rise as 


rapidly as his selling price, and, ther 

fore, he gets larger profits. It will en 

able him to extend his plants so that his 
production can be increased. It must 
be recognized that this is a temporary 
situation, but that it will give a certain 
stimulus to industry, which is one of the 
advantages of price freedom. 

The problem of fixation of prices in 
volves other difficulties. Just as soon 
as the price of one commodity is estab 
lished it becomes imperative that 
of many other commodities also should 
be fixed. There is no end to the vicious 
circle. It is questionable whether it 
would not be better to allow prices to 
take their course and to have the Gov- 


prices 
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ment apply a tax on excess profits 
ing during the period of the war as 
unter restraint in the public interest. 
The policy of the Government in 
regulation of business is an import- 
one in its influence upon business 
dence. What is needed is a more 
istructive attitude toward business on 
part of the Government if our pro- 
ctive capacity is to be increased to its 
iximum’ and the general spirit and 
nfidence of industry improved. If the 
vernment maintains a policy of regu- 
ation of commodity prices and direct 
1anagement of certain important in- 
ustries, it will be necessary for the 
;overnment to reassure leaders of in- 
istry and the creditors of industry by 
making reasonable allowances in the 
way of margins of profits. 


CARRYING ON 


Co-operation by the Government in 
the fields of research and analysis, con- 
tructive legislative and regulative poli- 
cies, and the institution of intelligent 
and helpful methods in our consular and 
diplomatic service would contribute 
vastly to our national efficiency and 
prosperity. 

Leaders of industry and finance during 
this period of expansion and readjust- 
ment of industry to war needs have had 
constantly in mind the adjustment that 
must take place on the return of peace. 
During the period of the war, with ex- 
panding credit and extended buying 
power of the Government, it is relative- 
y easy to get a further expansion of the 
credit structure for industry and so long 
as war orders are coming in, there is no 
fear of the collapse of this credit struc- 
ture, 

But it will be necessary for us to con- 
serve our strength by every wise pre- 
caution we can devise. Chief among 
these measures is likely to be that of an 
adequate protective tariff. I have always 
been theoretically a “free-trader,” but 
the competitive conditions which peace 
is certain to bring will be so different 
from those that exist in ordinary peace 
times that I am convinced we shall have 
to put up protective bars, as will every 
other belligerent nation, rather than 
lower them, in international trade. So, 
the tariff is bound to be one of the big 
issues after the war. 

We will never again be able, however, 
to rely upon the tariff, as we have in 
the past, for the bulk of our revenue. 
It is considered doubtful if we shall be 
able to raise by this means more than a 
fifth of the money we shall need to run 


the Government economically, The un- 
precedented costs of this war will ex- 
tend over a protracted period and our 
expenditures will doubtless be two or 
three times as large as they were in 
ante-bellum days, and heavy tax burdens 
must be borne. 

Obviously, therefore, we shall have to 
revise our tariff schedules in many re- 
spects not only for protective reasons 
but to increase our means for meeting 
the bills of war and the prospective 
greatly increased expenditures of peace. 


IN THE MEANTIME 


Until war is ended, however, we must 
constantly keep in mind that the de- 
cisive factor of victory is in our hands. 
England and France will struggle on 
until America is able to put her strength 
into the conflict, but we must make our 
full power effective at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, if we are to keep the war 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We have many soldiers in France, 
some fighting valiantly at the front. A 
million, it is promised, will be in Europe 
before the end of the year. But that 
is not enough. Something more than 
a great army is necessary. A _ united 
nation, stripped free of prejudices, with 
an eye single to its duty and opportunity 
must bend every effort to the task 
before it. 

The pivotal action of the great 
struggle is at its height. The critical 
period of the world war has come. This, 
in fact, is the most crucial hour of all 
history. Its importance cannot be exag- 
gerated. Not only is the British Army 
standing heroically “with its back to 
the wall,” but all the Allies and the 
United States are standing in exactly 
the same position, sharing precisely the 
same grave responsibility, facing iden- 
tically the same vital issue of victory or 
defeat. 

And it is high time for us to meet 
this issue frankly, in all its grim reality, 
fully conscious of its life-and-death im- 
port. It is time for us to appreciate the 
imperative need for putting* patriotism 
into business, and of putting business 
into patriotism. It is time for us to 
understand with Kipling that: 

“Tt ain’t the guns nor armament, 

Nor funds that they can pay, 

But the close co-operation that makes 

them win the day. 

It ain’t the individuals, nor the army 

as a whole, 

But the everlastin’ team-work 

Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


Co-ordinating Industries for War Work 


By William Butterworth, Moline, Ill. 


A> soon as the United States entered - 


the war, and our Government be- 
gan to figure its war requirements, it 
became evident that the needs of our 
army and navy, and of our allies, in 
the way of arms and equipment, food, 
and clothing, would very heavily tax the 
productive capacity of this country. The 
problem which faced our business men 
was how best to meet the situation. 
How could our industries supply the 
Government promptly and at reason- 
able prices, with everything it needed, 
and in doing so have due regard for the 
equitable distribution of orders, both 
industrially and geographically, and with 
a thought to the possible use of those 
industries, the products of which are not 
essential to the winning of the war, but 
whose machinery and man power might 
be converted to war uses and thus en- 
able them to keep their organizations to- 


gether for their regular business after 
the war? 


Last May, the United States Chamber 


of Commerce took the first step toward 
what it considered the proper solution 
of this problem. By action of its Board 
of Directors, a committee was appointed 
to consider and develop the plan of or- 
ganizing all the industries of this coun- 
try; each industry appointing a War 
Service Committee to take up and set- 
tle all matters affecting the industry in 
its business relations with the Govern- 
ment 

After very full consideration the 
board decided to adopt this plan, and 
to ask the co-operation of the Govern- 
ment in making the plan effective. The 
matter was taken up with the Govern- 
ment, and last September, the Chamber 
was asked by the Council of National 
Defense, through its Director, Mr. Gif- 
ford, to organize the industries; this it 
proceeded to do, and to-day over one 
hundred and fifty industries have been 
organized with War Service Commit- 
tees ready for action. Since the last 
reorganization of the War Industries 


Board, we have been advised by Mr. 
Baruch, its chairman, that it is their in- 
tention to use the War Service Commit- 
tees. 

BUSINESS OUT OF BALANCE 


While this decision was being reached, 
the Government was forced to buy many 
millions of dollars’ worth of supplies 
and equipment, largely under the old 
system of taking bids from those sources 
which were known to the Government 
purchasing agents. The result is that 
the business of this country is out of 
balance. There is a surplus of business 
in some sections of the country, and 
less than normal business in other sec 
tions. Some industries are overcrowded 
with business, and in others it is grad- 
ually fading away. Some of the people 
in a given industry are having more 
business than they can do, and others 
are in need of orders to keep their force 
busy. This condition of things is wrong 
and must be corrected if we are to have 
a contented lot of business men, able and 
ready to respond to all the unusual de 
mands of the country in this war. I 
feel that this condition is gradually be- 
ing improved. Under the present re 
organized War Industries Board men in 
the different departments will hereafter 
have general charge of the business 
dealings with the different industries, 
and with a better understanding of the 
use of these War Service Committees, 
the distribution of orders will be 
spread out, not only with reference to 
industries, but geographically, and if 
this is done it will certainly expand the 
production area and consequently the in- 
vestment area, both of which are im- 
portant to the Government. It is my 
belief that, without the laying of an 
other brick, there is ample productive 
capacity in this country to manufacture 
the needs for this war. It is only neces 
sary to locate the unused factory ca 
pacity or the stocks already available. 

In times like these, particularly where 
the dealings of the Government with the 
industries become so extensive, and 
sO many questions affecting an _ in- 
dustry and its relations with the 
Government are involved, an industry is 
almost bound to act through a repre- 
sentative body in its negotiations with 
the Government, for it would be impos- 
sible for the Government to deal with 
each individual business concern alone, 
or to take up individually their troubles 


NEED OF AUTHORITY 


Heretofore it has been rather difficult 
for any committee, or any individual, to 
locate the person in Washington who 
could give satisfactory information, or 
who could answer in a satisfactory way 
perfectly proper questions asked by 
business men who had come to Wash- 
ington to offer their country supplies, 
or factory capacity. There is need of 
men with proper authority, who can and 
will say something that will be a real 
aid to legitimate, sensible efforts of the 
business men of this country to help 
win this war. In this connection let 
me say, that while quite hopeful of the 
effectiveness and results to be obtained 
from the War Industries Board, as at 
present organized and authorized, my 
observation and experience leads me,to 
the inevitable conclusion, that in order 
to have a well-balanced and smoothly 
running governmental business machine, 
there must be a man of unquestioned 
ability at the wheel, who shall have 
authority, and responsibility for the en- 
tire production of this country, includ- 
ing all Government factories, over prices 
and distribution, both to the depart- 
ments of the Government and to the 
public. He would not necessarily do any 


buying, but would regulate 


prices and distribution, 


productiol 
and his decisiot 
could only be reviewed by a war board 
with full 


by law, 


absolute authority, given 
which would place it 
department of the Government, 
except Congress and the Department 


Justice, and one of luties w 


and 


above 
every 


whose 

be to decide finally question 
between departments of the Government 
and any outside party, and whose prim: 
function should be the lirection of all 
the war activities of the Government 


There must be a central control 


ESTABLISH CLOSER RELAT 
The Government must show an int 
est in those to Washington t 
offer production capacity, to offer per 
sonal 


who come 


service, or to ofter n 


an invention 
whether valuable or not If we are to 


win this war our Government must take 
the same amount of interest in its pe 
ple as it is expecting the people to tak 
in it. How else can it hope to | I 
enthusiastic interest and loyal 

that is so essential to the succe 

The busines 

of this country have gone on record a 
being willing to 


necessary for the 


great undertaking? 
make any sacrifice 
winning of the war, 
and my observation and experience with 
those with whom I have 
tact, and my actual knowledge of 
has been make me 
they meant exactly what they 
that all that is necessary to a proj 
fillment of their offer i 
part of the Government to indicate 
it not only appreciates, but will 
appreciation of this generous 
dealings with them. 

[ believe that with the 
arrangement a War Service Committe« 
or an individual will have no troubk 
in getting such information as is needed 
for intelligent action 

A new relation between the Govern 
ment and business must be created. The 
attitude of the Government toward busi 
ness has not been helpful, nor has it en 
couraged business to come forward 
spontaneously and whole-heartedly as it 
has wished to do 

The conditions now are very different 
from those in time of peace, and the 
Government’s method of transacting 
business must necessarily change to 
meet those changed conditions The 
Government must view the situation 
from the standpoint not only of the 
greatest good to the Government, which 
means its safety and preservation, but 
also of the benefit to, and the building 
up of, the industries upon which thx 
very life of the Government so largely 
depends. The Government should see 
that its dealings with business ar 
mutually profitable and that all are 
treated alike. This is being done ir 
some instances and can be done in all 
At present the treatment of business de 
pends largely upon the attitude of the 
particular department, as shown by its 
purchasing agents. This attitude makes 
a great difference, for if it is one of 
hard beginning, then business must act 
accordingly and take care of itself. If, 
on the other hand, the relations of the 
Government and business are those of 
mutual confidence and helpfulness, there 
is absolutely no question as to the po- 
sition which business will take. The 
experiences of those Government offi- 
cials who have tried this method, I be- 
lieve, will bear me out in the assertion 
that the relations and results are most 
satisfactory. 
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WHAT CAN THE INDUSTRIES DO? 


The first and most important thing to 
do is to organize. This means the bring- 
ing together of the whole industry and 
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electing 

composed of the 
presentative men, 

confidence of the 

Government. They 

men, familiar with 

1 costs, and have the 

These men 


rom both the large 


f the industry, and 
h cally as broadly as 
the quick and easy 
committee. It often 

{ after a committee has estab- 
ished its relations with the different de- 

he Government with 
which it has to deal that it is called to- 
gether on short notice, either by the 
Government or by the industry to con- 
sider matters of immediate and vital 
importance, such as fuel shortage, car 
shortage, priority, or prices 

It is essential that all members of the 
committee attend its meetings, and all 
go to Washington when called. It may 
sometimes be necessary to have sub- 
committees for special lines of an in- 
dustry, particularly with reference to 
Government buying. It is important that 
the War Service Committee get in touch 
with the War Industries Board, and the 
Commercial Economy Board, the Pri- 
ority Committee, the Price Committee, 
the War Trade Board and the depart- 
ment purchasing agents, and that they 
see that mutually agreeable relations are 
established. Then they should get ready 
for action along the following lines. 

STANDARDIZATION 

One of the most profitable steps to 
take both for the Government and the 
industry is to call upon the Commercial 
Economy Board, located in the building 
f the Council of National Defense, of 
which board Mr. A. W. Shaw is chair- 
man. With the assistance of this board, 
an industry can and does accomplish 
things in the way of standardization and 
elimination which would be impossible 
in ordinary times. The demand of the 
Government for material and money 
has made it comparatively easy for th 
Board to show several industries, in- 
cluding my own, the value, not only to 
the Government, but to the industry it- 
self, of eliminating odd sizes and styles, 
thus releasing material and capital for 

use of the Government, and reduc- 

ing the investment in raw material and 

d product inventory. The wagon 

as discontinued the manu- 

over four hundred types of 

The implement industry has 

stopped making the entire se- 

ft-hand plows, i. e., those which 

furrow to the left instead of 

ht. The wholesale tailors in 

the maximum size of their 

6 x 9 inches were able to 

221,000 yards of cloth. By similar 

the wool manufacturers, woolen 

, woolen jobbers, and the whole- 

lothiers will save an immens« 

h. It is figured that in a 

» or three million yards 

saved through the re- 

size of samples, without 

hardship to anyone. “To do 

vas necessary was to bring 

ry together, determine by 

yn consent what the maximum size 

mples should be, and then put the 

recommendations into effect throughout 
the various branches of the trade.” 

If a War Service Committee, after 
carefully considering the best interests 
of an industry, and after full conference 
with the Commercial Economy Board, 
decides that certain styles or sizes of 
the product of the industry could be 
eliminated, the work of bringing this 
elimination about is turned over to the 


of a War 


Board, and in every instance where that you are not getting a proper aver- 


standardization or elimination has been 
effected, it has been done with the will- 
ing consent and approval, and also the 
co-operation of everyone in the indus- 
try, and it is not done until the consent 
of everyone has been obtained. 

\ few days ago, I met with the gar- 
ment makers, who were considering the 
best specifications of overalls for sol- 
diers. Their idea was to give the Gov- 
ernment the best garment possible, and 
at the same time, one which all the gar- 
ment manufacturers could make, at a 
price which would be fair, Fifteen or 
twenty garments were submitted to the 
War Service Committee by as many 
manufacturers, and out of that number 
three were selected to be submitted to 
the Quartermaster’s Department for ap- 
proval as a substitute for the garment 
now in use. This work of standardizing 
manufactured articles which the Gov- 
ernment buys is extremely important to 
the Government from the standpoint of 
economic buying, and should receive the 
serious consideration of both the Gov- 
ernment and the industry interested. 

MATTER OF PRICE 

I feel very strongly the value of the 
method of selling the Government on a 
basis of the cost, as shown by a detailed 
cost sheet; the Government making a 
price based upon that showing, and 
making one price only. The result of 
this method is satisfactory to the indus- 
try because, first, everyone is given the 
same price, so that no one can complain 
of partiality; second, no one can make 
the accusation of profiteering because 
the Government itself makes the price, 
and third—with the proper distribution 
of orders which the War Service Com- 
mittee can make, the possible field for 
the sale of Government securities is ex- 
tended very materially. The policy of 
purchasing under bids was good enough 
in peace times when the quantity in- 
volved was small, and could be furnished 
usually by any of the larger factories, 
but in times like these when the pur- 
chases of the Government run into bil- 
lions of dollars, such a plan, in my judg- 
ment, is not productive of the best re- 
sults. I realize that in some instances 
and on special work, particularly where 
an emergency exists, the Government 
will have to go out and deal with in- 
dividual concerns, but I believe the pol- 
icy of dealing through the War Service 
Committees, as explained above, will 
meet with the best response by business 
as a whole. 

A second essential, and a very import- 
ant one, too, is the adoption by an in- 
dustry of a uniform cost accounting 
system. No one can realize the effect 
of this until they have tried it, It is 
not hard to see, if you stop to think, 
that competition is bound to be more 
difficult when everybody in the industry 
is figuring their costs in a different way 
and many of them, instead of figuring, 
just guess at it, with the idea that they 
are not going to allow any competitor to 
take their business. On the other hand, 
with a uniform cost accounting system— 
while the results may vary some, you 
know they are arrived at in exactly the 
same way. The overhead is there and 
every item which goes to make up the 
cost of the article in that industry, so 
that in going to the trade, it becomes a 
question of the amount of profit one 
wants rather than how much one is will- 
ing to lose. This question becomes par- 
ticularly important at this time when 
an industry sells the Governmént on a 
basis of cost, as shown by a cost sheet 
which is the average of several cost 
sheets of an industry. If those costs are 
not made up in the same way, it is plain 


age. If, on the other hand, they are 
made up according to a fixed uniform 
cost system, and the cost sheets are taken 
from a wide range of members, that is, 
not all from the large, nor from all the 
small, but from the large to the small, 
the average cost will be one which is 
usually very fair to the entire’ industry. 
This was done in the sale of wagons, 
and also in the sale of wheels, and sev- 
eral other instances, 

Insist upon getting a profit. The Gov- 
ernment is not only willing, but wants 
to pay a profit, and the concern who sells 
at a loss not only hurts itself but the 
entire industry, and gets absolutely no 
credit from the Government. All the 
Government wants to know is the actual 
cost and it will itself name a price which 
will yield every manufacturer a profit, 
the amount depending largely upon the 
efficiency with which his business, is 
conducted. Our industry comes within 
the food law. The question of price reg- 
ulation came up and the Secretary of 
Agriculture requested an explanation of 
the increase in the prices of farm im- 
plements. Our committee appeared be- 
fore him in a body, and spent an entire 
day with him, going over in the most 
careful manner all the factors affecting 
the cost of manufacture, and left with 
him a printed brief, fully setting forth 
the facts, In this connection, let me 
say that a committee, in all of its deal- 
ings with the Government should be in 
dead, sober earnest in order that those 
with whom they deal may be impressed 
with the fact that they are there for 
business, and not on a holiday jaunt. 
Let me say again that it is important that 
a full committee attend all important 
conferences, particularly in the early 
stages of its dealings with the Govern- 
ment. Other questions with which the 
committee will have to deal for the in- 
dustry, are priority, materials, transpor- 
tation, car supply, fuel, oil, and coal. In 
every case the committee should have its 
case well thought out, and be prepared 
to submit it, either orally by the best 
men of the committee or of the industry, 
or by a brief, or preferably, by both. 
The aim should be to impress the Gov- 
ernment with the fact that you are there 
because your industry has sent you to 
get results. 

ORGANIZE EACH INDUSTRY 
From what I have said you will gather 


that, in order to deal with the Goy 
ment in a way which will be most ! 
ful and leave the least work fo: 
Government to do, it is necessary 
each industry be organized with a \ 
Service Committee, of the very best 1 
of the industry; that this committe: 
the point of contact between the indu 
and the Government; that it take up 
the industry all questions which a: 
between the Government and the in 
try, such as price, priority, transp: 
tion, car supply, fuel, material, the qu 
tion of deliveries and follow-up, and 
fact general supervision of the w 
which the industry is doing for the G: 
ernment; the equitable distribution 
orders with the industry, seeing not o1 
that the large and small members 
treated equitably, but also that the 
ders are properly distributed geographi 
cally, The Government has’ indicat: 
through the War Industries Board tha: 
it would work very closely with the Wa: 
Service Committees, and I know tha 
these committees can render great set 
vice. 

These War Service Committees can 
help not only the Government and th: 
industry which they represent, but othe: 
industries. One such instance was th: 
turning over, by the War Service Com 
mittee of the wagon manufacturers, to 
the War Service Committee of th 
wood-working industry, which was in 
very bad shape for want of orders, 
something over $9,000,000 worth of or 
ders for wagon parts. Another case 
was the turning over to the automobile 
industry, by the War Service Committee 
of the wheel manufacturers, of a very 
large proportion of a wheel order 
amounting to about $21,000,000. 

I have been on the War Committee of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and have had something to do 
with the organization of the something 
more than one hundred and fifty indus 
tries, and it has been an exceedingly 
interesting work, but the most gratifying 
thing that has happened in connection 
with it all has been the really patriotic 
attitude of the business men with whom 
I have come in contact, They have been 
perfectly honest in their efforts to help 
the Government, willing to make any 
sacrifice whatever, laying their business 
at the feet of the Government, and ask- 
ing only one question, “What can we 
do?” 


Science and Industry 


By Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MERICAN industrialists are quick 

to see the value of new things 
where value exists. They are seeking, at 
this particular time, as never before, to 
utilize every idea which makes for the 


advancement of industry. This move- 
ment has already resulted in impressing 
the minds of men with the value of the 
sciences, particularly chemistry, to the 
life of the nation. A nation or race does 
not stand still; it either advances or falls 
behind, depending in large measure upon 
its knowledge and the application of that 
knowledge in the development of new 
things. 

Industrial research is the convenient 
term which covers the application of 
accumulated knowledge to the manufac- 
turing problems of industry. It is the 
term which covers the pioneering work, 
upon which advances in industry are 
founded. People are sorely tempted to 
think that pioneering in industry is a 
thing of the past. They are inclined 
to bemoan the fact that the romance and 
adventure, which seem to be such an es- 
sential part of the early pioneering, have 


gone, never to return. However, they 
are coming to realize that, magnificent 
an epoch as the past material conquest 
has been, the country has entered upon 
a new conquest far greater than the 
first. The country is to be re-conquered 
by the resources created by the new 
knowledge—the application of science to 
industry. The chemists, the physicists, 
and the engineers, are pioneers of the 
new industrial regime. 

No man saw so clearly the necessity 
for the new pioneering—the develop- 
ment of industrial research—as the late 
Robert Kennedy Duncan, the founder 
of the Industrial Fellowship System, 
under which the Mellon Institute oper- 
ates. Dr. Duncan through his study 
and travels became well aware of the 
fact, which has since become so evi- 
dent, that much of American industry, 
from the standpoint of manufacturing 
efficiency, was in a lamentable condition, 
and that while American manufacturers 
were, for the time being, financially 
successful, a crisis was impending. This 
crisis has been precipitated by the pres- 
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Pathways of 
Power 


Lightning, harnessed, might 
well serve humanity in a thou- 
sand ways. It is power wholly 
wasted. 


Usable power is the thing that 
counts. 


From generating station to 
consuming plants miles distant, 
high-tension cable lines perform 
their tasks efficiently. 


The final lap in the journey 
of power to the countless pro- 
ducing machines is well cared 
for by leather belting. 


This natural means for trans- 
mitting power reaches its high- 
est state of perfection, great- 
est efficiency, in SCHIEREN 
BELTINGS. 
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SCHIEREN Engineering 


Its relation to belt 


Service 


service and belt life 


Each belt that is requisitioned for any department of your [plant is wanted for a certain service 


under certain conditions, 


Can you expect any manufacturer to give you a product that will render your service under 
your conditions when he does not know what those conditions are? 


You state length and width of belt on your 
order—the bare details which are necessary in 
order to furnish the belt as a commodity not 
as an agent to perform a specified service. 


Why should you take the entire responsibil- 
itv? Your belts are wanted to give service. 
Why don’t you buy ‘service’? Service and life 
determine the value you get in a belt—not length 
and width. 


We have been fifty years in the leather belting 
business. We have learned a lot in that time, 
and we KNOW that there are many little things 
that have a direct bearing upon the service and 
life of a belt—things that should be considered 
if you always are to get most for your money. 


Let us share our knowledge and experience 





with you. Our Engineering Department, or- 
ganized especially for the purpose, will gladly 
supply information, help work out problems and 
check up drive designs. We have a new plan 
working now that probably would interest your 
superintendent, master mechanic and shop fore- 
men who have anything to do with belting. 
Write for particulars. 


For information and blanks 
address: ‘‘S. E. S. Dept.’’ 


cas g NEW YORK 


Tanners and Belt Manufacturers 








THE 
DIVIDEND 
BELT 


It takes POWER to drive a revolving 
flat card and that’s why the engineer 
is so fussy about the card room 
super’s belts. If there's any slippage 
between drive shafts and machines, 
either the super isn't getting the pro- 
duction he ought to get or the engineer 
is generating too much power. The 
mill loses either way. 


DUXBAK grips like Sam Hill. It’s 
just the same after years of service. 
The treatment which makes DUX- 
BAK §steam-proof, acidfume-proof 
and water-proof also makes it the 
strongest gripping and longest lived 
belting made. 


a. « arn = navi 
It’s a dividend-paying _ Qxn 
investment to put gy Ate, 
DUXBAK on every (BELTING 


TRADE MARK 


belt drive in the mill. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Quick Delivery 


from Local Stocks 


At each of our offices listed below is a large 


stock of SCHIEREN Beltings. 


Numerous jobbers and dealers also carry large 


stocks so that consumer demands in any section 
of the United States can be met quickly from 
nearby stocks with a minimum of delay. 


In these days of “long time promises” and 
delayed deliveries, it means a lot to be able to get 
a quality article quickly- and at no great advance 
over peace-time prices. 


es pany 
ee i nee 
Chas" aie 


Main Office and Factory: 
NEW YORK 23 Ferry Street 


Atlanta, Ga..272 Marietta St. Memphis, Tenn., 
Boston...... Summer St. 477 So. Main St. 
Chicago. .128 est Kinzie St. St. Louis...507 Pontiac Bldg. 


Denver. . . 1752 Arapstes - Salt Lake City...Dooly Bldg 
Detroit. ..72 Congress St., W. Se : sos Wiret Ave. fi 
Cleveland. .777 Rockwell Ave eattle....305 First Ave., So 


c j 35 rT 12 . The Texas Chas. A *hieren 

Kansas City. .324 W. 12th Ct. : ‘ P 

Philadelphia. 226 N. Third St Co., Inc., Murray & Wil- 

Pittsburgh... . 7 2nd Ave. liams Sts., Dallas, Tex. 
Oak Leather Tanneries, Bristol. Tenn. 

















ar. The efficiency which would 
to the rescue of industry was two- 
first, there would be an efficiency 
part of the employes; and, sec- 
an efaciency which would mean the 
rvation of waste, the bettering and 
ning of the products manufac- 
and the discovery of new and use- 
oducts to the manufacturers con- 
d 
he latter phase of efficiency was the 
in which Dr. Duncan was inter- 
| and for the solution of this prob- 
1 he proposed a form of co-operation 
tween science and learning known as 
Industrial Fellowship System. This 
stem was first established at the Uni- 
rsity of Kansas, in 1907, and later, in 
1912, transferred to the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
According to this system, a company, 
n association, or an individual may 
ntribute a definite sum of money to 
e Mellon Institue for a period of one 
more years, This money—with the 
exception of a small sum for the pur- 
hase of chemicals and, if necessary, of 
very special apparatus—is used by the 
Institute to pay the salary of the man 
r men who work on a particular prob- 
lem, the solution of which is of interest 
to the donor. The Institute houses the 
research, furnishes it with all ordinary 
apparatus, affords library and consulta- 
tive facilities, gives careful direction to 
the progress of the work and offers an 
atmosphere sympathetic to research. The 
research is surrounded with the neces- 
sary secrecy and any and all results ob- 
tained during the course of the Fellow- 
ship belong exclusively to the donor 
thereof. 


METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT 


At the present time (April 10, 1918), 
there are forty-two Industrial Fellow- 
ships and at least five others have re- 
cently been arranged for, to begin as 
soon as research men, of the type de- 
manded by the Industrial Fellowship 
System, can be secured. The total 
amount of money contributed by indus- 
trial firms to the Institute for the seven 
years ending March 1, 1918, was $681,- 
500. In addition to this sum, over 
$400,000 was expended by these concerns 
in the construction of experimental 
plants. During the seven years, the 
Institute itself expended about $280,000 
in taking care of the overhead expenses 

salaries of members of permanent 
staff and office force, maintenance of 
building, apparatus, etcetera,—in connec- 
tion with the operation of the Industrial 
Fellqwships. Besides this amount, the 
building and permanent equipment of 
the Institute, which make it the most 
complete and modern industrial experi- 
ment station in the country, represent 
an investment of $350,000. The build- 
ing, its equipment and yearly allowance 
for overhead expenses are the gifts of 
\ndrew William Mellon and Richard 
Beatty Mellon, citizens of Pittsburgh. 

That the results obtained under the 
Industrial Fellowship System of the 
Mellon Institute have justified the ex- 
penditures of these sums of money, both 

n the part of industrial concerns and 
the Institute itself, has been shown by 
the fact that the great majority of the 
problems assigned to the Institute for 

tudy were solved to the satisfaction of 
the donors. A large percentage of the 
Industrial Fellowships have been con- 
tinued from year to year, showing the 

nfidence which American manufactur- 

s have in the Institute. Numerous pat- 

ts have been granted and a large 

mber of new processes have been 

eveloped in the Institute, and all of 
ese are now in actual operation on 
commercial scale. 





CONVENTION ADDRESSES 


It is also gratifying to report that, 
notwithstanding the unsettled condition 
of the business world, an increasing 
number of industrialists are assigning 
problems on their processes and prod 
ucts to the Institute. It is still more 
gratifying that the Institute is render- 
ing valuable services to the Government 
at the present time, as follows: 

WORK OF INSTITUTE 

1—The Mellon Institue has con- 
tributed twenty-eight members of its 
staff to the military service of ‘the Gov- 
ernment, including the Director, Dr. 
Raymond F. Bacon, who was commis 
sioned as Lieutenant-Colonel and is now 
in command of the Chemical Service 
Section of the National Army in France, 
and an Assistant Director, Mr. William 
A. Hamor, who was commissioned as 
major, and is aide to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bacon, 

2—The Mellon Institute, through its 
Industrial Fellowships, is in touch with 
industry in general and possesses an 
immense storehouse of information on 
progress in science and technology. It 
has established a relationship not only 
with those fields of industry which have 
been investigated, but also with the 
problems which engage the attention of 
the manufacturers today. All of this 
information, through the patriotism of 
donors, is at the disposal of the Gov 
ernment through the Institute’s direct 
connection with the Council of National 
Defense and the National Research 
Council. 

3—A number of the problems under 
investigation at the Institute have se 
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cured results which are of direct value 
to the Government in the present crisis. 
Both the donors of these Fellowships 
and the Institute are sparing no money 
or efforts in placing these results at 
thed isposal of the Government. All 
of the donors are anxious to con- 
tribute their processes and products to 
promote the progress of the war and 
several of these have already been ac- 
cepted by the Government and the AI- 
lies. 

As previously stated, there are forty 
two distinct lines of research in progress 
at the Institute, but as several of these 
are supported by associations, the actual 
number of industrialists represented is 
over two thousand. The policy of serv- 
ing industry is exceedingly well carried 
out through the association work, as 
the Institute is thereby enabled to serve 
practically all the manufacturers in any 
particular field at a very low cost to 
each manufacturer and the benefits are 
received by some industrialists who 
otherwise would not feel able to sup- 
port independent research work. 


DETAILS OF RESEARCH WORK 
Che method for conducting research 
work for associations is briefly as fol 
lows A committee of technically 
trained men from the association is ap 


pointed to co-operate and adivse witl 


the research fellow or fellows and the 
administrative staff of the Institute for 
the purpose of planning and coordinat 
ing the research problems of the asso- 
ciation All reports and details of 
progress are transmitted by the Asso 
ciation Committee or Institute through 
the secretary or manager’s office of the 
members 
This is sometimes carried out through 
regular monthly bulletins, providing the 


association to the various 


association has such a publication. The 
Institute performs the duties of a con 
sulting chemists to the members of the 
association, independent of the research 
work, but all requests for information 
or direct conferences must be mad 
through the manager's office. The mem 
bers of the Institute staff may be called 
upon to render such service, and in 
case it is a request to visit the plant, 
the actual traveling expenses of the trip 
are charged to the company, providing, 
, the service rendered is of 
direct benefit to the company concerned 
and not to the association. The com 
plete independence of the Institute 
enables it at all times to render un 
biased service, without divulging th: 
novel features of one manufacturer to 
another, and at the same time the In- 


of course 


stitute is able to render a great service 
to the industry by standardizing the 
products and eliminating the common 
difficulties in all the plants. The Asso 
ciation Fellowships have been uniformly 
successful. : 

Industrial remunerative 
when carefully planned and properly 
carried out. The question of method 
in research is an exceedingly impor 
tant one, for unless research is properly 
conducted it is very likely to result in 
failure. Industrial research is, in fact, 
a very specialized business. The Mel 
lon Institute is proud that, while very 
young, its ten years’ experience in in 
dustrial research makes it a pioneer in 
the field. When a new problem is under 
taken, everything related to the solu 
tion of that problem is first thoroughly 
worked out in the laboratory. This is 
what might be called the “ test-tube 
stage” of the solution of the problem, 
and when it is solved in that stage, a 
small unit-plant, using similar materials 
to those which will be used in the future 
commercial plant and of the same gen 
eral type of construction, is erected, and 
manufacturing and engineering difficul 
ties are met in this unit-plant at a very 
much less cost, and they aré 
much more rapidly than they could be 
if on a commercial scale. When all of 
these technical problems have been 
solved in the unit-plant, the manufa 
turer is justified in spending the money 
required to build a full-sized unit; but 


research is 


solved 


AND REPORTS—Continued 





process step by tep S lor t the 


Mellon Institute 


IL he experience of the M It 
tute in industrial research 
drawn upon heavily by a mt 
dependent organizations tl 
recently entered the field 


ministrative experience of tl 
is always available for 
pective allies, and the Institute wel 
warmly their entrance into the fi 


industrial research In keepit wit 


this attitude, the Mellon Instit 
established, wherever  possibl bl 
relations with other organizations, both 
in this country and al i 
tute contends that no great ) 
ociety can arise than from 
tribution of the dutie 
sibilities of research \ rdit t 
willing to co-operate ind 
informative service nec¢ 
establishment and organizati 
research laboratorie 
The national service which tl M 
lon Institute is now rendering } be 
lluded to as follows by Dr. M 1 
laylor Bogert, now Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bogert, in charge of the Chemical 


service Section of th National Art 
(Science, N. S., 42, 737) in this 


try 

“Our own country is beginni: 
waken to the fact that civilization ut 
irmed by science is at a terrible di: 


idvantage in the event of a struggle fo 
existence and that this arming cannot 


be done at short notice. The result is 
loud and urgent call upon the uni 
rsities, colleges and technical schools 
f the land for help 
“ Conspicuous among those answering 


this call most effectively are the Uni 


versity of Pittsburgh and its Mellon In 
stitute Conducting an energetic cam 
paign for the education of the commun 
ity to a better appreciation of scienc« 


pointing out to the manufacturers 
wherein the chemist can aid them, and 
winning their support for chemical ri 

search, killful inve 

tions directed to the immediate pr 
needs, and turning out highly trained 
scientists, this University has already 


prosecuting 





made an enviable record of service, and 
has placed under a lasting debt of grati- 
tude not only the city of Pittsburgh, tl 
chemi al prof ssion and the 


1¢ 
ation, but 
the entire world of humanity as well; 
for its activities minister in the highest 
degree to the process of civilizatior i ind 
its achievements ultimately become the 
property of all mankind.’ 


Conservation of Fuel in War Time 
3y Walter W. Kidder, New York City 


EFORE proceeding to a discussion 
of methods of conserving fuel, it 
is proper to place before this gathering 
of executives the few fundamental facts 
which will enable them to exercise their 
accustomed prerogative of judging for 
themselves how much worth while it is 
to accomplish this purpose. The mere 
fact that time has been assigned to con- 
sideration of the subject certifies that 
the arrangers of the program deem the 
matter important, and therefore bring 
it before this convention of manu- 
facturers. 


The few figures which are presented 
will suffice to make clear and emphatic 
the opportunity and the need for re- 
duction of waste of fuel. They have 
taken from two sources, both authori 
tative—namely, the reports of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, and sta- 
tistics compiled by the National City 
Bank of New York City 

It is expected that this country will 
produce during this calendar year of 
1918, a total of about 700,000,000 short 
tons of coal ,of which a round hun- 
dred million will be anthracite. This 
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Bird’s-eye View of Reconstructed Plant at Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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“Repeat Orders” for Several Buildings for 
Two Leading New England Cotton Mills 


Our first Naumkeag Building was erected in com- 
petition. The five that followed were built wthout 
competition. The same procedure took place with 
the buildings erected and now under construction 
for the Appleton Company. 


Thinking men recognize such a record as the most dependable 3 
kind of evidence of satisfactory service. 
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The same intelligence, skill and speed in carrying out con- 
struction details—the same cooperation and service—are ex- 


ercised in the erection of every building undertaken by our 
organization. 


At your request we will gladly explain the economies effected by 
our methods and send a list of our “‘ repeat orders.”’ 


New England Concrete Construction 
Contracting Engineers 


Mills and Warehouses. Fireproof and Slow Burning 


Boston, Mass. 
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quantity is only a normal increase 

the output of 1917. Almost 40 per 

of this total, or about 270,000,000 

will be consumed for industrial 
oses, and very nearly the same 
int will be required for the com- 

d needs of railroads, for the manu- 
ture of gas and coke, and for the 
ration of mines. Bunker and ex- 
t coals amount to only about 6 per 

of the output, or too small a fig- 

to materially affect conditions in 
€ ral. 

The first question which directly con- 
ns us at this time is: 

WASTE BY INDUSTRIAL CONSUMERS 

Mr. V. H. Manning, Director of the 
eau of Mines, Department of the In- 
1r, at Washington, is authority for 
statement that the waste of coal in 
his country is one-fourth of the entire 
nsumption, This refers to prevent- 
le waste, which is additional to that 

e to the inherent wastefulness of 

en the best designed furnaces. He 

timates that the portion of heat in the 
al consumed that is converted into 
power, is but 20 per cent. in the most 

\dern and efficient power plants, while 

small plants it is as low as 10 per 
per cent. 

If we rate a plant that succeeds in 
itilizing 20 per cent. of the heat units 
in coal consumed, as operating at full 
efficiency, according to present day 
standards, then the plant that converts 
but 10 per cent. of the heat units shows 
an efficiency of but 50 per cent. 

Mr. Manning’s figures are fully sus- 
tained by a leading authority on power 
plant engineering, who stated recently, 
in an address to the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, that prevent- 
able waste of fuel in the steam power 
plant of a large corporation, in which he 
conducted a fourteen-day test, showed 
an efficiency of but 55 per cent. Pre- 
ventable waste in this plant was com- 
puted to be at the rate of 40,000 tons 
annually, for the plant is comparatively 
modern and considered capable of hold- 
ing a level of 70 per cent. or more. 
Bear in mind that these figures relate 
only to power generation and not to its 
distribution nor consumption. 

Reverting to Mr. Manning’s standard 
by which, for convenience, we can term 
a plant that utilizes 20 per cent. of heat 
units as having the full standard or 100 
per cent. rating, and the example just 
given where a modern plant showed a 
rating of but 55 per cent. due to ineffi- 
cient management, it is quite believable 
that preventable waste in power genera- 
tion alone may reach the total of 25 per 
cent. of fuel consumed. 

It is doubtful whether or not, the rel- 
itively few 100 per cent. efficient steam 
plants greatly reduce the ratio of waste 
justly chargeable to industrial consum- 
ers collectively. Referring to large 
steam power plants, which supposedly 
are better managed and more efficient 
than small ones, an engineer who has 
been engaged in the investigation and 
mprovement of operation of factory 
ower plants for sixteen years says: 

I have never visited a plant of this 
lass where a saving in coal of at least 
10 to 12 per cent. could not easily be 

de.” 

The extent of the burden of respon- 

bility for preventable waste that Mr. 

nning lays at the door of industrial 
utives is the needless consumption 

67,000,000 tons of coal in this year 

en, as never before, there is need to 

vent it. Even though all of that im- 

nse quantity be preventable waste, it 

too much to hope that it may be ma- 
rially reduced, unless the full power 
uch an agency as the associations, 


which are met here in convention, is 
used to exert their weighty influence 
with an energy that will not be denied, 
and arouses factory executives through- 
out the country to take early and ef- 
fective action. 

While it is probable that the estimate 
of 25 per cent. of the waste of fuel con- 
sumed may be approximately correct, it 
is useless to think of the possibility of 
saving more than a fraction of that 
quantity. If, however, prompt and 
thorough-going measures should be 
taken to arouse steam users to a full 
realization of the profit to themselves, 
and to the patriotic service to the na- 
tion, it seems within reason to expect 
that by dint of earnest and persistent 
effort, at least one-third of the 25 per 
cent. of waste by industrial consumers 
may be prevented. This may be con- 
ceded as conservative, for every engi- 
neer who is versed in power-plant eco- 
nomics knows the truth of the state 
ment that 10 and 12 per 
cent. can easily be made” in all but the 
exceptional power plants. 

It should be remembered that we are 
considering, up to this point, only the 
relating to power generation, 
while other savings are equally possible 
in its distribution and consumption. 
Chere can be no doubt of the possibil- 
ity, and the necessity is of the first mag- 
nitude. The relief of congestion upon 
the railroads would be appreciable, and 
it would affect most of all the north- 
eastern section of the country where 
conditions are the worst. 

The Committee on Coal Conservation 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States have reported that: 
“Coal constitutes 35 per cent. in weight 
of all freight carried by the railroads. 
This is three times the weight of agri- 
cultural products moved by rail. In the 
East, coal is 43 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate tonnage.” 


$ savings of 


savings 


FOREIGN MATERIAL CONTAINED 


Before passing to consideration of 
the practical steps that operators of 
power plants can take to effect reduc- 
tion of waste, let us take up another 
vitally important matter bearing upon 
relief to both the manufacturers of the 
country and to the railroads, the enor- 
mous extent of which can best be ex- 
pressed by the figure of a second con- 
tinuous train stretched from San 
Francisco up the coast to Seattle, across 
the continent to New York, and down 
the Atlantic coast to the Florida line. 

On authority of the Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, that 
fifty-four-hundred-mile train is loaded 
with what he politely terms “ash,” but 
which the sweating firemen in thou- 
sands of boiler rooms throughout the 
country know by other names more 
definitive than polite. The statement is 
officially made that “the ash content in 
coal shipped from the mines in 1917 
was 5 per cent. higher than in previous 
years.” There is no reason to expect 
that the ash content will be less in the 
coal of 1918. Quite naturally, the coal 
operator blandly explains, as he watches 
his bank account swelling from the re- 
turns of the shipment of 35,000,000 tons 
of slate and stone and lowest grade 
coal, which, for the first time in his life 
he has been able to bill at the price of 
perfectly good coal, that the shortage 
of labor prevents the thorough picking 
of coal, and sometimes a little slate may 
be missed. Unquestionably, the coal 
operator, in common with every other 
employer of labor in the country, has 
difficulty in maintaining a full working 
force. 

Here, then, are two great objectives, 





CONVENTION ADDRESSES AND REPORTS-- Continued 


worthy of the whole-hearted efforts of 
the important interests that are repre- 
sented in this national gathering. 
First, to set an example to the manu- 
facturers of the country in the intelli- 
gent prevention of the waste of fuel, 
and to arouse, by measures commensu- 
rate with the importance of the end 
sought, the concurrent efforts of all 
other associations and individual manu- 


facturers of the country to the same 


end. 

Second, to seek to have established, 
and enforced, standards of quality not 
lower than those which prevailed before 
the war. 

lf, for the year 1918, the fuel bill for 
the nation must be $3,500,000,000, o1 
some other fixed sum, it is far better to 
divide it by 613,000,000 and pay a 
higher price per ton, for the price per 
unit of heat will be the same in either 
With clean coal there will be re- 
lief to the railroads; the shipment of 
other freight will be facilitated, and the 
labor problem in boiler rooms will be 
substantially lightened, the two latter 
benefits accruing directly to the advan 
tage of every coal consumer 


case. 


HOW TO PREVENT WASTE 


Let us now consider what may be 
done in every power plant for the pre- 
vention of waste. Unless policies are 
first clearly stated, it is unlikely that 
proper steps will be taken to insure the 
most desired results. Effective meas- 
ures for the conservation of fuel must 
begin at the desk of the highest official 
having jurisdiction. Fuel conservation 
is not a mere boiler-room problem; it 
cannot be left to the firemen, nor even 
to the chief engineer. Very few operat- 
ing engineers have developed the qual- 
ities of mind and experience that enable 
them to accomplish maximum results in 
the field of practical economics. Their 
training is in the direction of safe oper- 
ation and maintenance, rather than in 
economies along lines to which they 
have not been accustomed, and until 
they transcend their accustomed meth- 
ods, they will only attain results similar 
to those of the past. 

Most men of this type are frankly 
skeptical that anyone, especially an out- 
sider who is unfamiliar with the plant, 
can secure operative results more 
economical than they themselves have 
been doing. To them it seems indis- 
pensable to become wholly familiar with 
the plant, in a most intimate degree, 
before a knowledge of betterment in 
practice can assert itself. Being unac- 
customed by habit to analytical methods 
and the establishment of standards, 
they do not realize how an accurate 
diagnosis of conditions can take the 
place of long-time acquaintance with 
them. 

Being for the most part, so-called 
“ practical” men, they entertain, to some 
degree, distrust for the knowledge of 
those not in their own class, on the 
ground that they may be visionary 
theorists. Some entertain resentment 
and manifest opposition, covert or open, 
until won over by the ultimate discovery 
that practical help has been rendered 
to them. 

Attention is called to this attitude on 
the part of operating engineers, and to 
their lack of knowledge of a different 
method of managing their plants, for if 
the problem of fuel conservation is 
placed in their hands alone, it is likely 
that not more than a small degree of 
betterment will result. Habit is too 
strong a factor, and the limitations of 
their knowledge, which have resulted in 
a certain level of plant efficiency, will 
not suddenly expand as a result of call- 


ing upon them to join in the 
to conserve fuel. 

The matter of fixing standards is one 
that should be handled in the most 
competent manner. To do otherwise is 
far more costly, and the cost of in 
competence continues, until terminated 
by an able and adequate grasp of the 
situation. The “home-made” brand is 
usually a costly substitute for the de 
sired article, and nowhere more so than 
in the field of special service 

In no case is it advisable to leave th 
fixing of standards in the hands of the 
engineer in charge, unchecked by an- 
other mind. If a qualified steam-power 
specialist is not immediately available, 
it would be better for the highest rank- 
ing executive who is in authority over 


movement 


power-plant operation, to work out the 
standards jointly with the engineer, for 
the effect upon the mind of the st 1 
inate is to stimulate his efforts to excel 
Che second step is properly the 
tion of the fuel, but urfortunately, 
under prevailing conditions, there is 
less of choosing than in normal times 
The best results are obtainable only 
when the fuel is rightly adapted to the 


weak tl e 
low grade fuel is 
difficult, and for 
installation there is a first choice 
fuels. 


plant lf chimney draft is 
difficulty of burning 
orrespondingly more 
every 
among 
The third step is the training of the 
fireman. There is a right way to do 
everything. Sx there are 
eral ways that are wrong. Firing a 
boiler is no exception, and the fact that 
for years a laborer has shoveled coal 
into a furnace, 
fireman in the 


metimes sev- 


make him a 
acceptance of 
that term by the engineering profession. 
In many plants there exist funda- 
mental defects in design and construc- 
tion of the power plant, which mate 
rially lower its efficiency. What 
should be taken to remedy such de 
fects, depend upon the precise circum 
stances of the case. It is easy to deter- 
mine concerning most such matters 
whether or not it is profitable to make 
a change. A saving that will amortize 
the investment and afford a reasonable 
profit is of advantage to make, if viewed 
only from the standpoint of financing 
the outlay, but there are usually other 
factors to be given due weight, and 
each case has to be considered in its 
entirety in order to reach a fair 
ultimately satisfactory decision. Among 
the more common causes for excessive 
fuel consumption are the following, 
which relate to the power plant: 
DESIGN 
chamber of 


does not 
modern 


steps 


and 


Combustion 
dimensions. 

Improper grate bars 

Faulty design or position of bridge 
wall under boiler. 

Poor draft. 

Leaky blow-off 
merged outlet. 

MAINTENANCE 

Leaky steam valves 

Leaky steam pipe connections. 

Steam leaks in noisy places. 

Air leaks around furnace doors. 

Air leaks in furnace walls. 

Air leaks in vacuum chambers 
connections. ‘ 

Pipe covering lacking or defective, 

Absence of covering from flanges of 
connections. 


incorrect 


valves with sub- 


and 


OPERATION 
Non-effective control of draft. 
Dirty flues. 

Scale in boiler. 

Faulty regulation of stroke cut-off. 
Excessive back pressure. 

Low vacuum. 

Improper condensing. 
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KHAKI “QO” 


The Popular Sulphur Brown 


By shading with our Sulphur Yellow, Green, Black and Seal Brown, 
we can match any shade of Sulphur Khaki to meet Government tests. 
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Plant of the Federal Dyestuff and Chemical Co. at Kingsport, Tenn 
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We are carrying large stock of Dyes in Charlotte for convenience of the trade and can 
assure prompt shipment on all orders. 
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Sodium Sulphide a Specialty. Also¥Handle All Heavy Chemicals 


The PARSONS- BARR Co. 


WM. A. PARSONS, PRESIDENT JOHN M. BARR, VICE-PRESIDENT 
210 Latta Arcade Building Charlotte, N. C. 
Exclusive Southern Sales Representatives for 


Federal Dyestuff & Chemical Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee 
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CHOOSING EQUIPMENT 
rrect design and dimensions are a 
lamental requirement for economi- 
operation. Too great care cannot 
exercised in choosing equipment. 
best available authority should in- 
riably be consulted. The services of 
-ompetent consulting engineer, who 
ves under a standing retainer, are a 
istant economy and source of profit. 
me questions cannot well be decided, 
ept in their relation to a plant as a 
hole and a detached opinion may be 
little value. Hence the permanency 
association takes on value as it is 
ntinued. Existing plants must be care- 
fully examined to determine correctness 
design or their status in this respect 
ust be regarded with suspicion. If the 
oint has been reached of determina- 
tion to retain the full profit, that has 
been lost in the past, through needless 
onsumption of fuel, then by all means 
it will pay to start with full knowledge 
of what is wrong in the design of the 
plant, so that its improvement may be 
dealt with according to a prepared plan, 
whether action is to be taken at once or 
later. The small boy’s definition- 
“Determination is believing what we 
know is not so’”—seems to have been 
learned and taken to heart by some busi- 
ness men who are apt to deal with even 
major matters in half measures. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


When all else is done there remains 
the man himself to deal with, for the 
attitude toward fuel economy held by 
the fireman is important. He may com- 
ply with regulations unwillingly or with 
enthusiasm. The most practical way to 
hold his live interest is to supplement 
a firm attitude of consistent fair deal- 
ing with participation in the savings 
effected. If he is made a partner in the 
enterprise of saving fuel, with the com- 
pany furnishing all of the “ know-how” 
while he only has to do as he is told, 
and share in the profits in proportion 
to his diligence, it is a rare man who 
does not quickly fall in line and give a 
full measure of co-operation, that be- 
comes more intelligent and effectual as 
time passes. The man who will not do 
this should be taken out of the boiler 
room in any event, for obedience to 
orders in handling a boiler is important 
to the safety of others, and it should 
be wholly spontaneous and not reluctant, 
nor sulky. 

It is not difficult to find a basis for 
giving an incentive in a form that re- 
wards a man in proportion to his just 
deserts, but it is wise to take the step 
so carefully, and with such thorough 
preparation that it is done permanently. 
lo give a special reward, and in a short 
time withdraw it, because it is excessive 
or otherwise unsuitable, may destroy the 
confidence of the beneficiary in any sub- 
sequent adjustment. This would be a 
direct incentive to “holding back” 
thereafter. It pays rich dividends to 
“be sure you are right and then go 
ahead,” 

Incentives are variously based: 

Upon the quantity of water that is 
evaporated per pound of fuel used, 
in which case a standard is set and 
the bonus increases for higher 
economy shown. 

Upon the reduction of coal con- 
sumed, 

Upon the reduction in percentage 
of ash. 

Upon the reduction of other ex- 
penses in the power plant. 

Upon improvement in combustion 
as indicated by test of flue gases. 

thers than the first and last are too 
partial in character to be really prac- 


c 


CONVENTION ADDRESSES 


tical, although several elements may be 
combined to make the incentives most 
effective. The last is a technical method, 
and is beyond the understanding of 
most firemen. Moreover, when used 
alone, it falls short of the objective 
sought, which is to control the quan 
tity of coal used, and to burn all fuel to 
ashes, while maintaining the desired 
steam pressure and operating in all ways 
with economy, The best results may be 
secured by giving an incentive on a 
basis that is understood, and therefore 
appeals to the comprehension of the 
fireman. 

The value of the coal handled daily 
by a fireman is enough so that even with 
the old price levels there was plenty to 
divide as a reward for saving fuel. With 
the present high prices there is all the 
more reason for giving inducement to 
savings, for the share to the owner is 
much greater. The direct and indirect 
incentives which may be employed with 
power plant employes are the most 
powerful agency by which continued 
effort on their part may be assured. 

CAUSES OF WASTE 

Some of the ways in which fuel can 
be conserved in the mill itself have been 
indicated by the list of causes of waste. 
Transmission losses are frequently high. 
lhe subject of lubrication is still treated 
with old-time rule-of-thumb methods in 
many plants where scientific standards 
and methods in the processes are em- 
ployed. The sum of these losses may 
amount daily to a greater total than 
those for which the fireman is respon- 
sible and add to the annual coal bill 
many hundreds, or even thousands, of 
dollars. 

Shafting out of line wastes power as 
well as wears bearings excessively. Idler 
shafting and idler drive wheels, on 
counter shafts and machines, consume a 
large amount of power. The more gen- 
eral use of friction clutch drives, direct 
from line shafting would be a source of 
considerable savings. Inertia is the foe 
of economy, ; 

Waste of power is frequently found 
in needless conversion and reconversion 
between motors and shafting, or super- 
fluous intermediate shafting. The rem- 
edy is obvious. 

Steam is wasted in a thoughtless con- 
fidence that there is boiler capacity to 
provide all that is wanted regardless of 
what it costs. It is the condition that 
existed before asbestos coverings were 
invented and it casts a long shadow 
down the pathway of progress. 

Wasted heat let loose in a factory 
work room has the further costly effect 
of discomfort to employees. Beyond 
all possibility of denial, that form of 
discomfort reduces human efficiency and 
adds to the employer’s cost and loss. 

Perfect insulation is cheaper than con- 
stant radiation, Lubrication costs less 
than friction. Maintenance is less ex- 
pensive than deterioration. Right equip- 
ment is more economical than that which 
is ill-adapted to its use. Intelligence is 
more profitable than ignorance. 

These contrasts sum up the wide dif- 
ference between fuel conservation and 


waste. 
Individually the members of these 
associations can doubtless accomplish 


much in the plants under their control, 
and will thereby render substantial aid 
in winning the war, as well as help the 
net earnings of the business. 

Of far greater moment is the service 
to the country, and to posterity that can 
be rendered by their collective pgwer 
through these associations, by enlisting 
all agencies possible to engage in work 
for the great cause of Fuel Conserva- 
tion. 





AND REPORTS—Continued 


Our Position as an Exporter 


By O. P. Austin, New York 


s MERICA’S place in world trade 
should be at the head of the list 

of nations manufacturing for exporta- 
tion. The United States is already the 
world’s largest manufacturer, but our 
rank as an exporter of manufactures 
has been far below that of certain other 
nations having less facilities than our 


own. We produce normally 40 per 
cent. of the world’s pig iron, 50 per 
cent. of its copper, 50 per cent. of its 


aluminum, 66 per cent. of the 
more of forest products than any other 
country except Russia, 40 per cent. ol 
the world’s coal and 66 per cent. of its 
petroleum with which to turn the natu 
ral products into the finished form; we 


cotton, 


have the greatest: mileage of railways 
with which to assemble these natural 
products for manufacturing, twice as 


much capital as any other country, and 
an industrious, active and ingenious 
population of more than 100,000,000, be 
coming more and more interested in 
manufacturing as the years transform 
our industries from agriculture to the 
mechanical arts. 

As a consequence of these conditions 
we are by far the largest manufacturing 
country of the world. Our manufac 
tures turned out in 1914, the year of the 
latest census, aggregated $24,000,000,000, 
or more than those of any other two 
countries of the world, and to-day the 
value of the manufactures produced un- 
der the stimulus of war demands and 
high prices aggregate in stated valu 
approximately 50 per cent. more than in 
1914, or perhaps $35,000,000,000 a year 


STATUS AT WAR’S START 


We were supplying in the year 1914 
only about $1,000,000,000 worth per an 
num of factory products for the inter 
national markets of the world. Yet 
even this trifling contribution of $1,- 
000,000,000 a year in manufactures to 
the foreign markets was gratifying to 
us, since it gave us an evidence of the 
future power of our country as a great 
exporter of manufactures. The total 
value of manufactures exported in 
1900 was less than $500,000,000, and in 
1914 slightly more than $1,000,000,000. 
Manufactures formed in 1900 35 per 
cent. of the merchandise exported, and 
in 1914 46 per cent.; while foodstuffs, 
which formed 40 per cent. of the ex- 
ports in 1900, were but 18 per cent. of 
the total in 1914. Even in manufactur- 
ing material we found ourselves with 
nothing to spare for the outside world 
except raw cotton and were compelled 
to import in 1914 over $600,000,000 
worth of manufacturing materials from 
other parts of the world Our total 
production of manufactures increased 
from $12,000,000,000 in 1900 to $24,000,- 
000,000 in 1914. 

Yet with our rapid increase in pro- 
duction and exportation of manufac- 
tures, a gain of 100 per cent. in the 
period of 1900 to 1914, we still found 
ourselves at the beginning ef the war 
supplying only about one-eighth of the 
manufactures entering international 
trade in that year, or $1,000,000,000 out 
of the $8,000,00,000 exported by all the 
manufacturing countries of the world. 
And this was the condition of a country 
producing far more of the chief materi- 
als of manufacture than any other coun- 
try of the world, two-thirds of the 
world’s cotton, 40 per cent. of its iron, 
50 per cent. of its copper and aluminum, 
turning out one-half of the world’s fuel 
supply, and at the same time we were 
compelled to realize that our day as an 


odstuffs and manutactur 


other than | 


exporter ol I 


ing materials cotton had 


passed, and that o 
future Of our 
stimulation of 


portation 


ir only hope t 


commerce was in a great 
manutacturing to1 


INCREASING EXPORT 
Curiously there came to us at that m« 

ment a lesson, one of the very greatest 
lessons of this war, which showed us 
the possibility of doing the very thing 
that we felt we ought to do, of enor 
mously increasing our output of manu- 
factures for exportation The demands 
of our friends across the water, thos¢ 


related to us by ties of blood or long 
association, awoke us from the pleasant 
reveries into which we had fallen in a 
complacent admiration of our manufac 
turing system, to the stern necessity of 
the moment, the necessity of coming to 
the aid of other friendly nations en- 
gaged in this great struggle and of in- 
their behalf the output of 

Much of this demanded 
increase, too, was of a character to 
which we were little accustomed, yet 
we surprised ourselves by so promptly 
responding to this demand that our ex- 
ports of manufactures grew from 
$1,000,000,000 in the fiscal year 1914, all 
of which preceded the war, to $3,500, 
000,000 in the calendar year 1916, and 
more than $4,000,000,000 in the calen- 
dar year 1917. 


AMONG LEADING EXPORTERS 


creasing in 
our factories 


three and one- 
half year period we have so bestirred 
ourselves as manufacturers that we 
have not only entered the front rank of 
world manufactures, but 
are actually to-day the world’s largest 
exporter of manufactured products. 
When the war began we were supplying 
$1,000,000,000 worth out of the $8,000,- 
000,000 worth of manufactures enter 
ing international trade; to-day we are 
ourselves supplying $4,000,000,000 worth 
while the fact that the other great manu- 
facturing countries have meantime been 
compelled to reduce or suspend their 
manufactures, suggests that 
we are supplying nearly or quite 
one-half of the manufactures entering 
international trade. Our exports of 
manufactures in 1917 were actually dou- 
ble those of Great Britain in value. 
Thus we are to-day not only the 
world’s largest exporter of manufac- 
tures, but the value of our manufac 
tures exported is actually double that 
of Great Britain, the former world’s 
leader in this line, and formed nearly 
or quite one-half of the total value of 


And thus in a 


sort 


exporters of 


exports of 
now 


manufactures entering international 
trade in the year 1917. 
True, a large part of this increase 


is of a character which is only tempor- 
ary. Of the $4,000,000,000 worth of 
manufactures exported in 1917, probably 
$1,000,000,000 was destined for the bat- 
tlefields, and much of the increase in 
other lines was brought about by the 
demands of the war. In addition to this, 
we produced for our use enormous 
quantities of war materials, a class which 
we were not accustomed to manufacture 
in times of peace. 

The value of this new export trade 
which we have had forced upon us by 
the exigencies of the war, is far greater 
than the mere dollars which it repre- 
sents. Its greatest value is the evidence 
which it gives our manufacturers of 
their power to move forward and make 
the United States the leading nation 
in producing manufactures for the mar- 






CONVENTION ADDRESSES AND REPORTS—Continued 


kets of the world. And this lesson 
comes at a moment in our history in 
which we have become fully conscious 
of the fact that we must transform our 
exports from foodstuffs and manufac- 
turing material to manufactures if we 
are to retain our rank as an exporting 
nation 

We shall have at the end of this war 
practically no more food to spare for 
the outside world and no more manufac- 
turing material except cotton, and even 
that we should turn into the finished 
form in the interests of our labor and 
our industrial enterprises before sending 
it out of the country. Already we are 
under the demands of the 
in our own factories, a much 
larger percentage of our raw cotton 
than ever the value of cot- 
ton manufacturers exported, which 
stood at a high record of $50,000,000 be- 
fore the 1917 over $150,- 
000.000. 


consuming, 


moment, 


before, an 


war, was in 


SHIPS 


AND ENERGY 


What sh: > do then to retain after 
the war are of the gain which 
we hi under the peculiar cir- 
cumsta! f the past four years? Of 
course, W annot expect to retain all 
of it, for at manufacturing 
nations rirding their loins and pre 
paring to 1 er the struggle for 
world trade with renewed vigor. But 
surely we shall find ourselves in posi- 
tion to retain a larger percentage of the 
increased trade if we only make the 
proper effort. Of course, a part of this 
increas¢ in a class of material 
for which the demand will cease at the 


occurs 


Foreign Trade 


close of the war, but the facility with 
which we enlarged our production of 
war material suggests that we may with 
equal facility turn our factories into the 
production of greatly increased quanti- 
ties of the requirements of peace. 

To do all this we shall require an in- 
creased supply of three things—capital, 
ships and energy. And we shall have 
all of them. The wealth of the United 
States, which in 1912 was officially de- 
clared at $188,000,000,000, is probably 
$250,000,000,000 to-day; the ships which 
we are turning out in numbers 
heretofore undreamed of will at the 
the war become available for 
transportation of merchandise, and the 
lessons of this war, both at home and in 
the trenches, will have given us a new 
supply of that quality of American 
pluck and vigor which brought us suc- 
cess in the past and will bring it again 
in the future 

And in this movement to capture the 
world’s markets we shall expect that you 
cotton manufacturers will play your full 
part. In the past this country, produc- 
ing 66 per cent. of the world’s cotton, 
has supplied but 5 per cent. of the cot- 
ton manufactures entering international 
trade. To seize and hold your proper 
share of the world’s markets you may 
find it necessary to reduce the cost of 
your product by increasing the share 
which you produce by the use of ma- 
chinery. To do this you may require 
increased sums of capital, but to obtain 
this new capital you have only to send 
out the S O S signal to a country which 
has added $60,000,000,000 to its wealth 
in the last six years. 


After the War 


now 


close of 


By Frank W. Taussig, Washington, D. C. 


HATEVER the course and dura- 

tion of the war, whatever the 
changed conditions of international 
trade which will ensue after peace, we 
must expect an eventual return to the 
normal conditions of peaceful trade. In 
our consideration of the foreign trade 
of future years, we must have in mind 
eventual conditions of peaceful 
exchange. 

The labor and capital which we put 
into our exported commodities serve to 
procure for us the imported commodi- 
ties. That labor and that capital may be 
said with perfect accuracy to produce 
the imported commodities. In the same 
way, the labor which the Dakota farm- 
ers put into wheat growing procures for 
them, and may be said to produce for 
them, the shoes, iron and sugar which 
they buy from New England and Penn- 
sylvania and Colorado; and the labor 
which the New England operatives put 
into manufacturing boots and textiles 
procures for them—may be said to pro- 
duce for them—the wheat and flour 
which they buy. The prosperity of any 
one geographical group depends both 
upon its turning out a large quantity of 
the immediate products of labor and 
upon its exchanging those products for 
other products. Our foreign trade, our 
combined imports and exports, promote 
our prosperity as a people if we produce 
effectively and cheaply commodities 
which we export, and if we also ex- 
change those exported commodities on 
advantageous terms for the imports. It 
is the first-named factor which is the 
more important: the gain which we se- 
cure from pur foreign trade depends 
chiefly on the effectiveness with which 
we apply our labor to produce exports. 

The effectiveness of labor and capital 


these 


means something different from that 
which is usually implied by the word 
“efficiency.” “ Efficiency,” as that term 
is often used, refers to special and in- 
dividual skill, intelligence, and activity 
on the part of the individual workman, 
to his mental endowment or personal 
aptitudes or muscular strength. Now, 
it is true that the high standard of 
living and the greater spirit of activity 
in this country do bring it about that 
our workmen are, man for man, more 
efficient than those of foreign coun- 
tries But it is not solely, nor even 
primarily, efficiency in this limited sense 
that I have in mind when speaking of 
the effectiveness of our labor and capi- 
tal. I refer to the cumulative influence 
of all the factors which combine to 
bring about the final production and 
final putting on the market of the ex- 
ported commodities. 

The factors are 
not only the 
the men, 
inventors 


many and diverse; 
individual efficiency of 
but ingenuity on the part of 

and engineers in perfecting 
machinery, skill in the designing and 
organization of plants, brains and en- 
terprise in management, intelligence in 
the distribution and sale of the goods. 
No small part is played by transporta- 
tion and* especially by inland trans- 
portation. Whatever may be charged 
against our railways, they have suc- 
ceeded in cheapening transportation 
immensely, especially in long-distance 
hauls, and they have been a powerful 
factor in increasing the effectiveness 
of the total labor of the industrial 
processes. And, throughout, the thing 
which probably tells most of all in as- 
suring a combined effectiveness of our 
labor and capital is industrial leader- 
ship. It is this which has made the 


modern economic world; it is this which 
justifies business and the profits of busi- 
ness. 

The fundamental factor, to repeat, is 
the effectiveness of our labor and capi- 
tal, and the cheapness with which we 
can consequently put our commodities 
at the disposal of foreign purchasers. 
By cheapness is meant, cheapness all 
things considered; quality as well as 
quantity, good quality as well as mod- 
erate price; or, if the price seem high, 
quality so good as to make the high 
price worth while. Sometimes the needs 
of other people are satisfied by giving 
them large quantities of goods of poor 
quality at a low price; and a consider- 
able part of the export trade of Eng- 
land and Germany is secured in this 
way. The exports from the United 
States have usually been good rather 
than cheap—not so much low in price, 
as good in quality and moderate in 
price. But in any case it is the ef- 
fectiveness of our industrial powers in 
producing a thing which is cheap in 
comparison with its quality, that under- 
lies all prosperous foreign trade. The 
very existence and maintenance of ex- 
ports rest on this basis. All trade 
promotion, all banking and transporta- 
tion facilities, all the trade agents and 
embassies, all the agitation, all patriotic 
devotion, avail nothing if this funda- 
mental factor be lacking. 


F. W. TAUSSIG 


From this point of view, what shall 
we say of special concessions in foreign 
countries, in the form of lower rates 
of duty on our goods when exported to 
those countries? Shall we try to ar- 
range commercial treaties or reciprocity 
agreements on the basis of assuring to 
American commodities, when they reach 
the foreign custom house, lower rates 
of duty than are exacted on the same 
commodities when imported from third 
countries? Let us set aside any ar- 
rangements which are based on partic- 
ularly close political ties or on geo- 
graphical contiguity. We have at pres- 
ent, for example, arrangements with 
Cuba by which American commodities 
are admitted into Cuba at lower rates 
of duty than commodities from other 
countries. These arrangements have a 
political as well as an economic aspect. 
They were introduced and justified 
largely upon political grounds, indeed 
quasi-sentimental grounds, namely, the 
close affiliation between this country and 
Cuba which was the result of our inter- 
vention in freeing Cuba from Spain. 
Let us set aside, also, cases in which 
an* extended frontier leads to special 
freedom from duties and justifies that 
freedom. Such a relation exists be- 


tween Portugal and Spain, or, to « 
nearer home, between the United S 
and Canada. Our frontier is contig 

to that of Canada over many thous: 
of miles and the facilities for con, 
ient border trade at many points w: 
readily justify our entering into sp: 
commercial relations with Canada. 
had such relations in the past, under 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, and on 
statute books we still have the R 
procity Act passed in 1911, offer 
fredom from duty for a consider 
list of articles on condition that Can 
grant to our commodities a like f; 
dom. That offer we still hold o; 
Cases of this kind—our relations \ 
Cuba and Canada—present some pr 
lems of their own, to be dealt with 
grounds of their own. The question 
principle may be weighed quite on 
economic merits, by examining a speci 
arrangement where there are no su 
complications or, rather, no such sim; 
fications. Consider, for instance, tl 
arrangement which we now have wit! 
Brazil whereby certain American con 
modities are admitted into that count: 
at lower rates than are imposed upo 
the same commodities when they reac! 
Brazil from other countries. 


VALUE OF SPECIAL FAVORS 


Here the test of real effectivenes 
may be applied. Special favors ir 
Brazil may enable us to sell our ex 
ports to Brazil; but they do not caus 
us to be really effective in serving 
either the Brazilians or ourselves. If 
our exporters cannot do the business 
without the discriminating rates—if 
they cannot sell in Brazil without such 
aid—then the exporters of other coun 
tries are obviously more effective 
serving them, Our exporters then ar¢ 
bolstered up, not indeed at the expenss 
of our domestic customers or of our 
own treasury, as in the case of export 
bounties or of special transportation 
rates, but the the expense of the Bra 
zilian consumers. ‘Their lack of real 
effectiveness is made up by exclusion 
of the more effective competitors. 

Our international policy should be 
frank and open, and in commercial mat- 
ters that of the open door. The open 
door policy, it need hardly be said, 
means that we wish no special favors 
for ourselves, and oppose special favors 
to others. We have adopted it and fol 
lowed it unflaggingly and without quali- 
fication in the far East. There we have 
maintained that the United States and 
other nations should all stand upon the 
same footing in economic and financial 
competition. We believe that all nego- 
tiations should be simple and straight- 
forward, and that the outcome should 
be the establishment of the same terms 
for everyone. We wish a fair field, an 
honorable rivalry. It is our pride that 
in the Orient we have nothing to con- 
ceal, nothing to explain, nothing to apol- 
ogize for. Our policy in the Occident 
should be no less the cause for a just 
pride. We wish for no discriminations 
in our own favor, we are opposed to dis- 
criminations in favor of others. We stand 
for open dealing, open diplomacy, open 
commerce. Our democracy is idealistic ; 
our international aims are idealistic; our 
trade policy should no less rest upon 
ideals. 

To take this position is by no means 
the same thing as to adopt a policy of 
laisser faire in foreign trade; neither 
does it imply any commitment one way 
or the other on the question of protec- 
tion and free trade. It does imply a 
policy of non-discrimination, or at least 
one of resolvedness neither to discrim- 
inate nor to be discriminated against. 
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Starch 


EAGLE FINISHING 
400 MILL 900 MILL 
C. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE STARCHES are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standardized 
methods. 


PURITY and UNIFORMITY are secured by 


accurate laboratory tests. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are proven by 
the constantly increasing number of exacting cotton 
manufacturers who are getting satisfactory results by 
using our STARCHES especially selected for their 
conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon intelligent investigation 


of each individual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17[BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
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The Reliability of a Product depends upon 
the Reliability of its Manufacturer. 


SUMAC EXTRACTS 


C. P. STAINLESS 46° 
P.S. REFINED 51° 


These two brands of Sumac Extract are 
without question the best that it is possible 
to produce. The C. P. is superior to any 
manufactured abroad prior to the war and 
there never has been any Domestic Sumac 


made equal to our P. S. refined Virginia 
Extract. 


J. S. YOUNG & CO. 


Established 1869 


HANOVER, PA. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


THE J.S. YOUNG COMPANY, Baltimore, Md 

J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Hanover, Pa. - - - - Quercitron and Sumac 
J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Shrewsbury, Pa. - - - Flavine and Quercitron 
H. E. YOUNG & COMPANY, Inc., Charlottesville, Va., Oak Bark and Tanning Extracts 


Write for samples and quotations 
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Bring Us Your Dyestuff Problems 


The application of dyestuffs to textiles is as important as their 
production. The technique of this branch of the color industry has for 
years commanded the best talent among those dyestuff distributors 


who have catered to the highest class of trade. 


An intimate knowledge of the possibilities of every dyestuff is often 
necessary to meet the particular requirements of the consumer. Dyeing 
is a chemical, not a mechanical process, and the variation of local condi- 
tions, due to differences in quality of water, steam and chemicals, makes 


the dyehouse problem an individual one. 


Such problems are welcomed by the technical department of this 
company, which is manned by chemists who have been picked because 
of their knowledge, practical experience and demonstrated ability. We 
have long maintained well-equipped laboratories at our different offices 
for this purpose, and invite inquiries and extend, without any obliga- 
tion on the part of our customers, our services to all who stand in need 


of them. 


National Aniline and Chemical Company 
INCORPORATED 


21 Burling Slip, New York 
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Surely Sober Second Thought © 
Will Prevent Any Such Blunder 


In an interview given 
on the occasion of the 
former effort to increase 
radically the postal rate 
on the advertising sec- 
tions of magazines, 
Woodrow Wilson, then 
Governor of New Jersey, 


was quoted as follows : 


He 
Said: 


“It must be,that those who are proposing this change 
of rates [magazine postal rate increase] do not compre- 
hend the effect it would have. A tax upon the business 
of the more widely circulated magazines and periodicals 
would be a tax upon their means of living and perform - 
ing their functions. 


‘They obtain their circulation by their direct appeal 
to the popular thought. Their circulation attracts 
advertisers. Their advertisements enable them to pay 
their writers and to enlarge their enterprise and in- 
fluence. 


‘This proposed new postal rate would be a direct tax, 
and a very serious one, upon the formation and expres- 
sion of opinion—its more deliberate formation and 
expression just at a time when opinion is concerning 
itself actively and effectively with the deepest problems 
of our politics and our social life. 


“To make such a change now, whatever its intentions 
in the minds of those who propose it, would be to at- 
tack and embarrass the free processes of opinion. 


“Surely sober second thought will prevent any such 
mischievous blunder.”’ 


TN 
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When the British in 1774 desired to curb the growing spirit of independence 
among our forefathers, they raised the postal rates on the newspapers and 
periodicals of that day to a prohibitive cost. 

Now, one hundred and forty-two years later, a Congress of the United 
States raised postage rates on newpapers and periodicals by increases of 
from 50 to 900 per cent! The logic of high cost is inevitable—reading will 
be decreased. The economic law that huge cost means decreased consump- 
tion is quite inevitable whether it is put in action by autocratic royalty or by 
the hasty thoughtlessness of our republic. 

This restriction by huge postal increases on such reading matter is made 
at a time when this country is passing through the greatest crisis]in its history; 
when the widest possible reading is to be desired for information as to the 
great problems we are dealing with; and when every stimulus to patriotism 
and self-sacrifice is vital to our idealism. 

And yet in such a time and under such circumstances Congress passed a 
law that will limit, through huge postal increases, the circulation of periodi- 
cals and periodical reading by tens of thousands of readers. 

It was not a war tax. For Congressman Claude Kitchin, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, who is its champion, stated ‘‘the provision in- 
creasing the rates on second-class” (magazines and periodicals) ‘‘mail matter 
proposed is not in the nature of a tax.’’ And, continuing, he added: “We 
propose for this provision to continue after the war terminates.” It is, 
therefore, admittedly postal legislation—and yet postal legislation that never 
emanated from the Postal Committee of Congress or was passed upon by it! 

It was not a war tax. Even though it was imbedded as a “rider’’ in the 
War Revenue Act by the House of Representatives and the country com- 
pelled to take the rider or see the vital War Revenue Act held up—after the 
United States Senate had twice rejected it—and in that same session after 
full hearings and discussion were refused by the Ways and Means Committee. 

As to a war tax necessity: the periodical publishers offered the entire profits 
of their business during the war as tax revenue to Congress in place of this 
destructive legislation that means destruction of reading as well as of pub- 
lishing. 

This 50 to 900 per cent postage increase on the periodical reading matter of 
the nation was accomplished by enacting a postage ‘‘zone” system, whereby 
readers remote from the city of publication are penalized ny increasing heavy 
postage charges according to the extent of the remoteness of their home. 
This “zone” postal system and principle was abolished by President Abraham 
Lincoln in 1863. And since that date postal commissions investigating postal 
affairs have denounced such a “zone” system as has now been imposed. 

This is the law—the most disastrous and destructive law ever passed in 
the history of postal legislation! Huge postage increases will destroy reading 
and the opportunities for periodical reading today just as certainly as it did 
in 1774, when the old royal and despotic authority deliberately raised postage 
rates for the purpose of destroying reading matter and its accessibility. 

The proponents of this destructive postal legislation have claimed that 
there was a postal deficit. The United States Post Office Department showed 
that the revenues exceeded all expenses last year by $9,836,211.90 (Report of 
Postmaster General). 

The proponents of this disastrous postal law claim that the Post Office 
loses eighty millions of dollars a year in the magazine postal service to the 
readers of this nation. The Postmaster General’s report for last year shows 
that the “total shipments of periodicals by freight’? during the year 1917 
consisted of 4,367 carloads weighing 127,298,781 pounds at a cost of{$686,608.75 
—or a shade over one-half cent a pound! They receive one cent a pound. 
And Canada sends all periodicals from anywhere to anywhere in Canada at 
one-quarter of a cent a pound. Why should readers of this nation be given 
less progressive legislation than Canada? 

The guesswork ‘‘cost”’ figures advanced by the proponents of this disastrous 
law were shattered by Congressman Steenerson of Minnesota in Congress, 
when he showed that if such ‘‘cost’’ figures were correct that the Government 
must have spent $590,500,000 for periodical mail when, as a matter of fact, 
the Department spent only $306,000,000! 

The words of Woodrow Wilson are noteworthy. They might have been 
written yesterday, so apt is the description and so pointed and stinging is 
his indictment of the dull folly and destructiveness of this postal legislation. 

“Surely sober second thought will prevent any such mischievous blunder.” 

Will you help to repeal this unjust and disastrous law? 

Write to your Congressman at once. If you don’t know who your Con- 
gressman is, ask at your post office. 

Bring these facts to the attention of your church, your society or the organ- 
ization to which you belong; adopt resolutions demanding the repeal of this 
destructive law. Send a copy to me. 

Hundreds of associations—business organizations and women’s clubs— 
have adopted resolutions denouncing this destructive postal law. Be_one_of 
theml 

Discuss it with a friend now and then—and if you will help—enroll and 
send your name, address and State to Charles Johnson Post, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter 


Complete Up-To-Date Line 


Power Transmission Appliances 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 


American and English System 
Rope Drive Equipments 


Reeves Variable Speed Trans- 
mission 


Reeves Wood Split Pulleys 
Reeves Line Shaft Roller Bearings 
Reeves Wood Split Clutch Pulley 


Boston Gear Works Stock. Lar- 
gest stock of Gears in the world. 


Drop Hangers. Pillow Blocks. 
Bracket Hangers, Post Hangers, etc. 
Hercules Plunger Type. Universal 
Set Screw Type. Pioneer Steel Type. 
Shafting. Couplings. Collars. 
Mule-Pull Friction Clutches and 
Cut-off Couplings. Carlyle-Johnson 
Friction Clutches. 


Anti-Friction Ball and Roller 
Line Shaft Bearings. 


Leather, Rubber and Canvas 
Belting. 
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_ Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Inc. 


211-213-215 Centre Street 
147-149-151 Lafayette Street 


NEW YORK Oo Satgh se! Se ai 


W. L. Garcia, Mng. Engr. & Power Trans. Dept. 
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Prepare NOW for 
the Next Heating 
Season 





This Goulds Centrifugal Pump Gives 24 Hours Per Day 


Service During the Heating Season 


"TH E choice of the world’s largest 

felt manufacturers—a pump 
made by the world’s largest pump 
manufacturers. This pump oper- 
ates in connection with the mill’s hot 
water heating system, running con- 
tinuously 24 hrs. per day during the 
heating season. 


This is merely one of the many 
types of services performed by 
Goulds Pumps in textile mills. 
Wherever water, chemicals or 
liquors are handled in quantity, 
there you will find Goulds Pumps, 
the standard equipment. 





Fire'Pumps Scouring 

Water Supply Dyeing 

Filter Service Bleaching 

Boiler Feed Sizing 

Return Feed Finishing 

Hot Water System Acids, Chemicals 
Booster Service Elevators 


In Writing for information advise 
type of service 


Have you a complete set of Goulds Bulletins on file? 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 


AIN OFFICE AND WORK 


Sunnte Falls, nN: ¥- 
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INMATE 


Established 1870 





Che Warren Soap My. Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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HINE BROTHERS 


Established 1898 





I Want to Buy 


HybroSulphurDyesH.B.T. | I Want to Sell 


Used Machinery 


Odd Yarn 
BROWN GREEN YELLOW Dyes 


Opportunities 
KHAKI OLIVE DRAB Mill Property 


etc. 
; ‘ ‘ Do it through the 
Acid, Basic, Chrome and Direct Colors | 


TExTILE CLEARING 
Khaki Shade Matching Our Specialty — | House 


Classified ‘Ad Department of TEXTILE 
WORLD JOURNAL 


MAIN OFFICE: 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sole Agents for 


COOKS FALLS DYE WORKS, INC. 
COOKS FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Visit BOOTH No. 166 on the Second Floor 


NATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION 
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We have a THREE BLADE “HERMAS” SHEAR 

which shears both sides of the cloth at once. This 

machine works to advantage on organdies, lawns, voiles, 
| cotton - back satins, silks, etc., shearing off all ends, loops, 
: fuzz, floats, etc. Every machine backed by “ HERMA- 
SERVICE” which follows all machinery made by 


THE HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


RIVER and PUTNAM STREETS 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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| CAN SUPPLY co 
AMER? PROVIDENCE, R. I. Mp A N y 








= Established 1846 Incorporated 1883 












We We 
Specialize | Specialize | 
on on | 
Equipping | Service | 
New | : and | 
Mills ee a Ss |. Satisfaction | 


Manufacturers of 


LOOM HARNESS - REEDS - LEATHER BELTING 


Dealers in 


_ ALL KINDS OF SUPPLIES FOR COTTON, WOOL AND SILK MILLS _ 


RAUCH i 
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ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN HUNDRED NINETY-ONE THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
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J. EK. CONANT & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS 


of LOWELL MASSACHUSETTS 


Means : — that the greatest net result obtainable will come to hand 
from the sale of a manufacturing property. 


Entire Transaction — From Start to Finish — Taken in Charge 


No more dignified—more honorable—or more satisfactory method of disposal—when 
properly carried through. 
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Te entire output of the majority of 
factories and mills, running into mil- 
lions of dollars each year, is dependent 
on the service of belt pulleys. 


Ifa pulley breaks or fails to hold on the 
shaft costly time and production losses occur. 


Belt slip causes fuel and power losses 
amounting to thousands of dollars in many 
factories. The belt slip loss is a constant 
one which often seriously curtails the profit. 
Every manufacturer should give the same 
careful attention to the selection of pulleys as 
to the selection of machinery for production. 


M 





Over three million and a half American Steel 
Split Pulleys have been sold because they have 
proved themselves to be the most efficient and 
economical pulleys in the market. They reduce 
belt slip and wind resistance to a minimum. 
“Americans” do away with useless weight on the 
shafting, and with the extra power it entails. 
They combine lightness with great strength. 


American Steel Split Pulleys not only transmit 


ERICA 


STEEL SPLIT 


PULLEYS 


POWER AND ENGINEERING 


Power Generation and Transmission — Mill Construction in Theory and Practice 
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This is done by the most efficient manufac- 
turing organizations of the country. The 
Ford Motor Co., International Harvester Co.. 
Western Electric Co., National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., Brown Shoe Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., 
American Car & Foundry Co., Packard 
Motor Car Co., and many others equally well 
known are all extensively equipped with and 
arelarge users of American Steel Split Pulleys. 
There are over 25,000 “Americans” in the 
Kkord Motor plants, over 20,000 in use in 
the Western Electric Company’s Chicago 
plant and 25,000 in the plant of the ¢ ‘adillac 
Motor Car Co., of Detroit, 


N 


maximum power with minimum belt slip, but 
endure higher speeds than any other standard 
metal pulley. They are guaranteed for double 
belt duty and any American Steel Split Pulley 
fading in service from a defect in material or 
workmanship will be replaced without charge. 
Our booklet “Pulley Efficiency”, is a most 
valuable one for manufacturers. Sent free on 
request. 





THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


1200-60 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, 165 Pearl St. Seattle, 536 First Avenue, So. 
San Francisco, 14 Natoma Street 
over 250 dealers in the United States stock “Americans” 





New York, 33-35 Greene St., cor.Grand Chicago, 114-116 5. Clinton St. 
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“A Great Net of Mercy Drawn Through 
an Ocean of Unspeakable Pain” 


What Your Red Cross Dollars Do 


An accounting of Expenditures of the First Red Cross War Fund 
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Every one of the twenty million and more Red Cross members is entitled to this statement. 
Your local Red Cross Chapter can give you further details. 
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First War Fund Appropriations up to March Ist, 1918 


Foreign Relief : United States Relief : 

Relief in France $30,936,103.04 J. S. Army Base Hospitals a 54,000.00 
Relief in Belgium 2,086,131.00 S. Navy Base Hospitals 32,000.00 
Ridiefi ah: eee. .5 ss ccs ee een sense 1,243,845.07 S. Medical and Hospital Work..... 531,000.00 
Relief in Roumania 2,676,368.76 5. Sanitary Service 403,000.00 
UE A I ho cciin ce one evens 3,588,826.00 S. Camp Service 6,451,150.86 
ee eer ere 875,180.76 5. Miscellaneous 1,118,748.41 
Relief in Great Britain 1,885,750.75 Se 
Relief in other Foreign Countries 3,576,300.00 Total U. S. Relief $8,589,899.27 

Relief for Prisoners, etc 343,304.00 Working capital for purchase of sup- 

Equipment and expenses in U. S. of plies for resale to Chapters or for 
Personnel for Europe 113,800.00 shipment abroad 15,000,000.00 

— Working cash advances for France and 
Total Foreign Relief $47,325,609.38 United States 4,286 ,000.00 
Restricted as to use by Donor 2,520,409.57 


co 
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Total of War Fund Appropriations. $77,721,918.22 


a 


At the close of the first year of the War the Red Cross goes to the public for the raising of the Second 
War Fund with a record of appropriations which warrants continued contribution to this great relief 
work. As an influential citizen of your community, join with your local Red Cross Chapter to make 
this campaign successful. Your Red Cross is the Army behind the Army. Give till your heart says stop. 


Second Red Cross War Fund Week May 20-27 
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This space contributed to the Winning of the War by the 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 


through the Division of Advertising, U. S. Government Committee on Public Information 
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This section features Power & Engineering, May 4. 
Wool Manufactures and Dyeing, Bleaching & Finishing, May 18. Knit Goods, May 25. 


TECHNICAL SECTION 


Cotton Manufactures, 





May ll. 








aes Trucks for Textile Mill Service 


5 HERE are those who may believe 
that substantial economies are 
practically possible with small 
eightage. An example that is il- 
iminating is that of the Rhode 
sland Processing Co., at Coventry, 
2 miles from Providence. Un- 
August, 1912, this company shipped 
freight to different parts of the coun- 
try, but largely to New York City, by 
railroad. From 10 days to two weeks 
was a fair average of the time elapsed 
efore receipt. Then it bought a five- 
ton Pierce-Arrow truck and since that 
time, save two intervals of a week each 
when the truck was overhauled, not less 
than capacity loads have been hauled to 
the piers at Providence, shipments 
reaching New York City the following 
day, and similar loads have been hauled 
back to the plant. 

The truck is driven an average of 
60 miles a day, six days a week, and 
the mileage of the machine is now in ex- 
cess of 100,000. The truck must break 
four miles of road from the mill to 
Washington, R. L, after every snow 
storm, and the driver has not missed a 
trip because of road conditions. While 
the truck saves money for the company 
because of its certain service, quick 
shipments are worth a great deal in a 
business way, and it has become as es 
sential as the mill machinery to carry 
on the plant operations. Because this 
machine cannot be operated to a sys- 
tem like that of the Pacific Mills there 
is no reason to doubt its economic value. 
it has very greatly simplified transpor- 
tation of the concern’s materials and 
products, and is the connecting link 
with a steamer line (work that could 
not be done with animals or other type 
£ truck) through which marked mar- 
‘keting advantage is maintained. 


REPRESENTATIVE MILL SERVICE 

|Description of the service of any 
aumber of textile plants, even briefly, 
would require space that cannot be de- 
voted to even this intensely interesting 
subject. The Sayles Bleacheries, Sayles- 
ville, R. L, ships and receives by rail- 
road. A branch operated by the com- 
pany connects with the main line of 
the New Haven Railroad, but two 3%- 
ton Mack trucks are used regularly be- 
tween the plant and New Bedford, loads 
being carried approximately 40 miles in 
either direction. In the yard and be- 
tween the bleachery at Saylesville and 
the Phillipsdale, R. I., plant two Wal- 
ker 3-ton trucks are used for general 
haulage, and two light gasoline wagons 
are utilized for small loads and er- 
rands. In the Saylesville works four 
electric industrial trucks of 2-ton capac- 
ity are in service. 

Statement is made that the trucks are 
regarded as any other plant equipment 
and are maintained and operated under 
the same supervision. The maintenance 
and repair work is done by the machine 
maintenance division and the electric 
trucks are charged with power gener- 
ited for lighting and general purposes. 

J. & P. Coats Thread Co., Central 
Falls, R. I., has no horses in its haulage 
service. The coal for the plant is 
hauled from a yard at tidewater in 
Pawtucket, R. I, by seven Pierce-Ar- 


* Continued from April 6 issue. 


Opportunities for Economy in Haulage— 
Plants Classified—Advice on Operation 


By William 


row trucks, owned by the coal dealer. 
The shipments from the: railroad ter- 
minals at Pawtucket, and the steamer 
piers at Providence are transported by 
three Pierce-Arrow trucks, which carry 
return freights to the works, 

The company operates an American 
and British gasoline-electric tractor and 
a long semi-trailer, the deck of which 





W. Scott. 


hauled. The machine replaces two two 
horse teams and the labor of six men is 
regularly saved. This company main 
tains its own trucks so far as repairs 
and adjustments are concerned. Its 
first truck was bought in 1912, and 
eventually all animals were disposed of, 
the last in 1916. 


D. Goff & Sons, braid and fabric man 


MACK 1-4 TON TRUCK USED FOR GENERAL SERVICE BY THE BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


is very low, for inter-factory haulage. 
The type is given the name of “low 
gear,” which is also applied to a sim- 
ilar vehicle drawn by animals. The 
platform is covered with a top with 
enameled fabric sides. This is used 
for carrying loaded factory hand trucks 





ufacturers, at Pawtucket, operate a com- 
bination service of one Pierce-Arrow 
five-ton truck and three General Ve- 
hicle electric trucks, the Pierce-Arrow 
truck being used for long hauls, and the 
others for work within the city and su- 
burbs. The plant is operated with water 


HEAVY SNOW DOES NOT LESSEN THE UTILITY OF MOTOR TRUCKS. ONE OF THE GENERAL 
VEHICLE 2-TON MACHINES OF THE PACIFIC MILLS FLEET, WITH A FULL LOAD AFTER 


A SEVERE SNOW STORM 


from one building to another, covering 
*a route about a mile long, this obviating 
the handling necessary when horse 
teams were used. The trucks are run 
from the platforms into the body and 
from the body on to the platforms. The 
tractor and unit are rated at three 
tons, but a much heavier load can be 


and steam power, and the electric energy 
for lighting and other purposes is gen- 
erated by water power. The trucks are 
maintained under the direction of the 
chief electrician and have been found to 
be very economical. 

The Arlington Mills at Lawrence, 
Mass., and the Amoskeag Co. at Man- 


hester, N. H., operate m 


equipment, both gasoline and el 

The Arlington Mills first purchased 
electric machines, using them large 
for inter-factory haulage, and later on 
acquired gasoline trucks which could | 
utilized for longer hauls and make 
faster time. The electric trucks of the 


Amoskeag Co. are primarily used for 
inter-yard haulage. This company was 
one of the first textile mull the 
country to purchase electric trucks, and 
after a period of experimentation that 
thoroughly demonstrated the ecenomy 
of these machines as compared with ani 


mal equipment the horses were gradu 
ally disposed of. Like the Pacific Mills, 
this company very carefully maintains 


its trucks and for that reason realizes 
large economies and long service 


GASOLINE AND ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


Generally speaking, where the haulage 
is short and long, the combination of 
electric and gasoline trucks is the most 
economical and satisfactory, although 
the electric machines could be worked 
with exchange of batteries to obtain 
large mileage. This would necessitate 
extra batteries and charging a consid 
erable part of the time—from 12 to 16 
hours daily, according to the work done 
—but changing can be simplified so that 
this can be done in five minutes or 
less, and even with noon “boosting” 
the mileage of electric trucks can be 
considerably increased. 

Some of the textile plants that utilize 
gasoline trucks, besides those mentioned, 
and generally have abandoned animal 
haulage, include the River Spinning Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I.; the Centerdale Wor- 
sted Co., Centerdale, R. 1.; the Wan- 
skuck Mills, Providence, R. I.; the Still 
water Worsted Mills, Harrisville, R. I.; 
the Mount Hope Finishing Co., North 
Dighton, Mass.; Fali River Iron Works, 
Fall River, Mass.; the American Print 
ing Co., Fall River, Mass.; the Border 
City Mills, Fall River, Mass. ; the Amer- 
ican Thread Co., Westerly, R. I.; the 
Victoria Mills, Thornton, R. I.; the 
Home Bleach and Dye Works, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; the Hansahoe Manufac- 
turing Co., Valley Falls, R. I.; B. B. & 
R. Knight, Providence, R. I. ; the Cromp- 
ton Co., Crompton, R. 1.; the Appo 
naug Co., Apponaug, R. I.; S. H. 
Greene & Sons, River Point, R. I.; the 
United States Finishing Co. and the 
Livingston Worsted Mills, Washington, 
R. I. This list is, of course, but a very 
small part of the textile plants in south 
eastern New England. 

The New England mills that have 
electric trucks, either exclusively or in 
combination with gasoline machines, in 
addition to those stated, include the 
Parkhill Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; the 
Windsor Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass.; the Sugden Press Bagging Co., 
West Chelmsford, Mass.; the Merrimac 
Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass.; the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Bidde- 
ford, Me.; the Pairpoint Corp., New 
Bedford, Mass.; the Nashua Manufac- 
turing Co., Nashau, N. H.; S. Slater & 
Sons, Webster, Mass; the Oneida Knit- 
ting Mills, Phoenix Underwear Co., and 
the Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills of Utica, N. Y., and the 
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Fitting Goodyear Belts 


We believe that part of the saving 
effected by Goodyear belts must be 
credited to their better materials and 
construction. 


We do not believe that these entirely 
explain the Goodyear records of trans- 
mitting power at less than the usual cost. 


Right application is fully as important 
as right construction. 


In consequence much Good year effort 


is given to fitting belts accurately to the 
drives they serve. 


Accurate fit requires more than the 
obvious factors of proper width and 
proper length. 

It demands the right kind and number 
of plies. 


For these determine thickness and 
weight, and therefore govern efficiency 
and wear. 


The Goodyear men who call on you 
are especially trained to specify the 
most economical ply construction for 
your drives. 


They can reduce your usual costs for 
transmitting power and conserving 
energy. 


That Goodyear belts do save for you 
is shown by the fact that in five years 
our sales have risen from nothing to 
many millions. 


Transmission and Conveyor Belting—Steam, 


Air and W ater Hose—Goodyearite Packing. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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ne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, 
The Pacific Mills operates 16 one- 
electric freight trucks in its mills, 
a number of other concerns use one 
ore of these machines to expedite 
ling freight. 
e number of trucks operated by any 
mill does not always indicate the 
ime of freightage handled, because 
en spur tracks and sidings enter the 
is the freight handling is very 
ely manual labor. For instance, 
me of the Southern yarn mills use 
or two teams of mules and one or 
trucks of carts, these being worked 
miscellaneous haulage. Many north- 
rn mills make haulage contracts and 
me contractors operate several ma- 
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nes. An example of this service is 
which is operated between Provi- 
nce and Woonsocket, R. I., and the 
vreater part of the work is hauling ma- 
terials from the railroad and shipping 
terminals in Providence to mills in 
Providence and Woonsocket, and from 
these mills to the terminals, three trucks 
being operated all of the time. An- 
other contract service is that of the 
Pierce-Arrow Trucking Co., Fall River, 
which hauls coal from the piers to mills, 
ind incidentally does other general mill 
work, using four trucks all of the time 
and occasionally hiring machines when 
pressure is heavy. 

What is probably the most interest- 
ng development in textile mill service 
s the work done by a Woonsocket con- 
ern which hauls wool from plants in 
that city to Boston, Lawrence, Lowell 
ind South Barre, Mass., and returns 
vith wool to be dyed at Woonsocket. 


This service is contract work and the 
trucks are operated daily. The com- 
pany has made three trips from Woon- 
socket to Philadelphia, carrying ma- 
chinery and returning with wool. The 


, total mileage is approximately 630 miles, 


and this has been driven in 92 hours, a 
crew of two men alternately driving and 
sleeping, so that the only stops were for 
meals and replenishments of fuel and 
lubricant, and to unload and load in 
Philadelphia. 

Many of the mills are considering the 
use of trucks to make hauls of con- 
siderable distance, as the congestion of 
railroads precludes dependency on either 
freight or express, and as truck delivery 
between shipping point and destination is 


j 
| 
lil 





3-14 TON ELECTRIC TRUCK OPERATED BY PARKHILL MFG. CO., FITCHBURG, MASS., FOR 
GENERAL PURPOSES 


with only two handlings and there is not 
the need of special packing, there is 
decided economy when labor cost is 
considered. Besides this, the saving of 
time is extremely important. A truck 
can make a trip of from 100 to 150 
miles in a day and haul a full load 
the entire distance if it is obtainable. 
Express shipments will require days and 
freight very often weeks. As a mat 
ter of fact freight can be carried profit- 
ably in many sections for approximate 
express rates. 

Manufacturers of large experience 
are firmly convinced that even if there 
is no lessening of transportation cost 
through the use of trucks there is so 
large an element of reliable service 
that investment is fully justified. There 
is undoubtedly a very large market for 
trucks in the textile industry, for the 
possibilities are hardly realized by man- 
ufacturers. 


Electric Pumps in the Textile Industry 


Important to Select the Right Pump 
for Continuous Economical Operation 


T= new interest in the coal pile 
under present fuel conditions has 
ught with it an increased interest in 
lant equipment which will mean a per- 
nent lower cost of fuel and labor per 
it of product when conditions return 
normal. In the matter of pumps, 
re are many units operating in tex- 
mills that are wasting enough power 
| time to pay for modern equipment. 
‘onomical original installations de- 
nd more supervision than is com- 
y given to equipment not entering 
tly into production calculations, 
the result that the pumps receive at- 
tion only when a breakdown occurs. 
rest of the time all that is required 
them is to perform their accustomed 
rk without regard to the economy of 
elr efforts. Often located in out of 
way places their excessive cost of 
eration is out of mind. 









The cost of fuel and supervision for 
any one pump may be a small matter 
in the total cost of operations, but with 
each individual pump adding to the ex- 
pense of production the aggregate loss 
eats up the profit on a not inconsider- 
able percentage of the output. This 
fact is coming home to manufacturers 
as a result of the uncomfortable fuel 
conditions and we see less snap judg- 
ment in pump purchases and more seek- 
ing of expert advice to make sure that 
the right equipment is selected for the 
service, whether general water supply, 
fire protection, boiler feed, vacuum 
cleaning of machinery, or for pumping 
solutions in processing materials. 

DIFFERENT TYPES REQUIRED 

The pump used for circulating serv- 
ice in dyeing, bleaching and finishing, 
for instance, is of an entirely different 
type from the one for handling sizing, 
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3 RESEARCH ENGINEER 

4 Processes Special Machinery 
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"THe ARNOLD (COMPANY 
ENGINEERS— CONSTRUCTORS 


105 SOUTH LA SALLE 


ELECTRICAL—CIVIL 
STREET CHICAGO 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF CONPLETE INDUSTRIAL AND POWER PRODUCTION +wPrERTIE 


MECHANICAL 
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Day ©& Zimmermann 
INCORPORATED 
Engineers—Industrial Architects— Managers 


Layout, Design and Construction of Industrial Plants 
611 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superintend- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports 
: : s on Mill properties. Power Plants» of 
ence for Textile Mills, Industrial Plants every description and directions for their 


and Kindred Structures. | 


Land Title Building 


economy of operation 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Warren B. Lewis 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Steam and Electric Power Plants 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Textile Plants 













Peuckert © Wunder 


| ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 
5 Specialists in Designing Mills, Warehouses and Industrial Plants 
j 310 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GARFIELD MACHINE WORKS 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Office and Works: GARFIELD, N. J. 
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CHEMISTS AND ENGINEERS 
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Textile manufacturers visiting Boston are cordially invited to visit our 
new laboratory. It is reached by Subway from South Station or Park 
Street to Kendall Square, in a very few minutes. 
by the editor of one of the leading Technical papers as “a national 


It has been described 
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THE FRANKLIN MACHINE 
Providence, Rhode Island 
OPERATING 
FRANKLIN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOPS 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINE WORKS Telephone Union 1857 


ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 


Manufacturers of new HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES, Reboring Cylinders, 


Overhauling and Repairs on all kinds of Engines and Machinery—Shafting, 
Pulleys, Hangers, Bearings, Couplings, Etc. Silk Spinning Machinery, French 
Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Iron Castings and General Mill Re- 
pairs, Ball Winding Machines, Lace Tipping Machines, Cotton Bat Heads, 
Yarn Dressers, Special Machinery for Textile Work. 
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One Year’s Work of One Construetion Company 


Company and Location 
Carborumitm. Ce, Niagara Falls, Ni Y; 
Carborundum Ce... Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Vacuum @ii’Ca, Pauisbore,.N. J., 
Aluminum Co, ef Am , Niagara Fails, 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn, 
reenee = Ca, Paulsboro, N.J., 

anitary ‘ar Co. airport, N. 7. NM. Loney i 
Beach Mfg. Co., Monirose, Pa., — 
Vacuurr Oil Gm, Bayonne, N. J., 
Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., Kearney, N. J... Leckwoed Greene 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
f 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Bush Terminal Garage, Rreshiva, N, ¥. 
Turner Shep, Brooklyn, N 

Hoefier tae Cream Co. Buff, Ni ¥. 
Wheeling & L. E. R. R. Co., Canton, ®, 


Architect or Engineer 
Alexander Selkirk 
Timmis & Chapman 
Ballinger &: Perrot 
Helmle & Corbett 
Simon Lank, and 
John Tansely Asso- 


Company and Location 
A Mendleson’s Se 8 Sows, Alban ° 
Daggett & Ramedell, New ork, 
Newkraft, New Hrunswick, N. J., 
Pathe Freres, Baoeklyn, N. Y.. 
Wm. A. Rogers. Niagara Fails, N.Y... 


L£BRss 


LB, Van Leuvem 


John E. Smith's Séns Co. Buffalo; N_T, 

Robert Gair Co. No. 6, Brooklyn, N: ¥." William Higwinson 

‘ Hoboken Land & Imp. Co., een, MN. J.,. Chas, Fall 

& Co, Colgate & Co., Jersey C ity, N J., 

William Higginsom Robert Gair Co. No» & Brooklyn, Ni x, 

Turner Censt. Ca. Oakes Mfg. Co., Steinway, L. I.; . ith, and f° 
H. E; Sholl, Avso- |! 

Albert M. Allen ciated 

& Ce. Bush Terminal €d, No. 10, Brooklyn, BN. Y., wis. Higginson: 


BR. B. Van Leuvem 


SSBSER 


Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. Y., Bush Terminal Ca. No. 9; Brooklyn, ay +» Wm. Higyzinson 


§ Scovill Gate House, Waterbury, Conn, 
7 Secovill Bridge, Waterbur 

Scoville Mf, ee The 
Bronx, N.Y City, 


Atlantie W 


Beaman & Sanith, "Peoviabaae. R. 7, 
L. A. Dreyfus & Co., Rosebank, S$. 'T., 2 J. Barney 
R. Wurlitzer Mfg. Co., N. Tonawanda. RY 
Scouill Mfg. Co., Wate rbury, Conn, 

Am, Pa Tube Co., Woonsocket, B: L., W. F. Fontaime New 
Union Fetminal Co., Jersey City, N. J., J. G. Glover 
Bullard Mach. Tool Co., Bridgeport, Coun . Fletcher & 


Belleville Whee. Corp., New Mudihed, Mass. C. B. Mabepence | 62 © 'E. Teel Helder Co., Shelton, Cone. 


Kennedy Warehouse, New York. 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam. N. Y., C, R. Makepeace 


ompsor 
- Conn., Hugh L, Thompson 
uw: 


43 W. 9th St. Term. Whse. Co:, Cleveiand,,@),. Albert Allen & 
Co., and Fulton & 
Taylor, Associated 
Wiedeman Co., Cleveland, Ohio, —s M. Allen, & 
0. 
Valentine & Co.,. Brooklyn, N. Y.. L, V. Pulsifer: 
Vacuum Oi! Co., P. H. Ex., Bayonne, N.J., ts B. Van Leuyen 
P. L. Gerety 


Hugh L. Th 


ry, Canm. 
Timmis & Chapman 
Jenks & Ballow 


Wendalt 
repson Sidney Blumentiial & Co., Shelton, Gynn., 
Hoh bee Bepartere Mfg. Co., Bristol, Cann., Lockwood Greene 


& Co, 
Hodson Meter & Ce. Now York aad i. B. - Bullikken 
American < rooklyn, m ginson 
eae ee Otto Higel & Co., New York City, Timmisd Chapman 
The numbers given above correspond to those on the buildings in 
the illustration. It will be noticed that in some instances one mum- 
&’Co. ber covers several buildings for the same comvanv 


John B. Snook Sons 


Barrett Specification Roofs 
on the Latest “Concrete City” 


The great Turner Construction Company has pictured in 
this drawing a composite view of seventy concrete buildings 
which they erected in 1916. 


It is a representative group of modern industrial edifices and 
the principal architects and engineers of America cooperated 
with Turner in drawing designs and specifications. 


Over oo per cent. of all these buildings are covered with Barrett 
Specification Roofs. 
Turner’s letter, reproduced above, speaks for itself. Read it. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are used on most of the perma- 
nent structures of the country. 


This is not to be wondered at when you consider that they 


WM 


vst HUTHUNARATUUTTEULESTTONEVEAUTUTNUHT 


cost less per year of service than any other kind: that they 
are free from maintenance expense: that they take the base 
rate of fire insurance: and, finally, that they carry a 20-Year 
Surety Bond Guaranty. 

To any one interested we will send free, on request, a copy of 
The Barrett 20-Year Specification with the necessary roofing 


diagrams. 

e Gauble Company 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City 


Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Liirep 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. S. 


Minneapolis 
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the same is true throughout nearly 
the processes, therefore the choice 
he right pump for the particular 
is important. Special units have 
developed by the pump manufac- 
rs for each kind of service and are 
ranteed to perform satisfactorily 
ork for which they are sold. It is 
od plan to put the problem up to 
manufacturers and ask their advice 
equipment which will give the maxi- 
service for the operating expense. 
numerous cases where this practice 
followed, pumps have given satisfac- 





lds 


1. TWO BELT DRIVEN 8 x 10 TRIPLEX 


Yj 


IMPS IN BOILER ROOM OF RIVERSIDE 
MILLS OF AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. AT 
ROVIDENCE, R. I. 





tory service for ten to twenty-five 
In mills that have paid more than the 
sual amount of attention to their pump 
equipment, power driven pumps, and 
especially motor driven types, have been 
sed very extensively in the last few 
ears. Where numerous lines of shaft- 
‘ extend through a plant, a pump can 
belt driven from any shaft. Belt 
riven pumps are, however, being re- 
placed in numerous instances by direct 
driven motor units or group drive from 
otors. When the pump speeds and mo- 
r speeds can be made the same, the 
motor can be direct connected to the 
pump shaft by a coupling. This is a 
positive drive and one that is widely 
sed. Motors and pumps can also be 
onnected by gears and pinions, or by 
n drives. Where noise is objection- 
able, a rawhide pinion should be used 
n gear driven pumps. 


\ 








he direct driven motor type will 
ost about one-half as much to operate 
s the steam driven type, this conclu- 
being derived from tests of a 15 
P. motor where current was pur- 
ised at 1.5 cents per kilowatt hour; 
motor and pump giving a combined 
ency of 71 per cent and the steam 


en unit a similar efficiency. The 

used on the latter test cost $5 per 

Electric driven power pumps are 

ptable to all kinds of service where 

tric power is available. They can 

ade entirely automatic, starting and 
[ 
. 
.» 





y 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMP AT EMPIRE 

RSTED MILLS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y,, 

CTLY CONNECTED TO MOTOR 

A ng without attendance whenever 

demand increases or decreases 

or below the supply in the stor- 

: tank. The most important advan- 






are probably perfect adaptability 
vice conditions and low operating 











and maintenance cost. Very little floor 
space is required; there are no intri- 
cate parts to require adjustment or to 
cause operating troubles and most of 
the expense of supervision is eliminat- 
ed. As compared with steam pumps 
where steam and exhaust lines have to 
he run, particularly when the unit is 
located in a remote part of the plant, 
the advantages in installation are appar- 
ent, 
ELECTRIC PUMPS FOR FIRE 

All mills should install electric pumps 
for fire purposes. It is a great advan- 
tage to have two sources of electric 
power, then in case one is out of com- 
mission the other is available. Where 
steam fire pumps are installed it neces 
sitates steam at 50 pounds or over to be 
always on the boilers. In winter, steam 
will be on for heating purposes; but in 
warmer weather the fires could be let 
out on Saturday afternoon and need 
not be kindled until early on Monday 
morning, resulting in a saving of coal 

The power expense of the electric 
pump stops the instant the pump stops 
Motors can be specially treated 
service in damp places and the writer 
has experienced very little trouble with 
these installations. 

For pumping acids and chemic wells, 
the single stage vertical centrifugal 
pump will be found to give good serv- 
ice. The pump is set in the bottom of 
the tank and the motor is set on top, 
being connected by a vertical shaft. 
The pumps for acid and chemic will 
need to be of special construction and 
a rust, acid and alkali proof material, 
recently brought to the attention of the 
textile trade, has special advantages. 
Another type of pump suitable f 


tor 


tor 


liquids is the single stage side suction 





FIG. 2 rRIPLEX PUMP AT WOODLAWN 
FINISHING CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I., WITH 
GEAR CONNECTED MOTOR 


pump either belt driven or with direct 
connected motor. 

The centrifugal pumps made in 
all sizes from a few gallons per minute 
up to several thousand. The multistag 
fire pump has large capacity for the 
floor space required and the investment 


are 


is lower with centrifugal pumps than 
many other types 
Filter installations are best handled 


by centrifugal motor driven pumps and 
the nultistage boiler feed pump has no 
equal. Should the feed checks be closed 
these pumps will not do any damage, 
whereas the the 
as the writer has frequently seen 
plants closed down where joints wer: 
blown out through careless men. 

For fire pumps of the centrifugal 
type it is better to have the supply 
under head and this will give almost 
instant service. Where caustic liquids 
have to be pumped, the electric driven 
rotary pump will be found very effi 
cient. The pump should be set low, 
however, as when the liquid is heavy 
it is difficult to lift. 

COMPRESSED AIR OUTFITS 

Compressed air outfits for humidify- 
ing and cleaning purposes can be in- 
stalled in a small space where suitable 
equipment is used. The outfit can be 


reverse is sometimes 


case, 
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2” x 30’ Wood Rim, Iron Center Cork Insert Pulley 


You Can Do Away with 


Belt Dressing 


ITHOUT the use of dressing, Cork 


transmit. 


Insert 


at Plant of Palmer 


clean, flexible belts outlast belts doped with dressing 
can get rid of belt dressing by installing Cork Insert Pulley 


and you will get better results. 


Cork Inserts 


Here 


with 
necessity 


Fitting your transmission service 


experiment. It is an economic are 


in which Cork Insert Pulleys are doing the work every day where 


belt dressing failed. Write for particulars after you 
what Cork Inserts have done for the other fellow 


Worsted Mills put in 
After three 


Seven years ago the Samoset 
80 Cork Insert Motor Pulleys 


tw 


is 1m 


Brothers 


t 


{ 


Pulley 
will make productive all the power your belts can 
They will give you better service \nd 


You 


instanc¢ 


have 


about 
years the agent 


said that the belts were slipping and thought repairs were 


needed. Our first question was about belt dressing. 
said great care was used to keep the belts clean. 

looked the room over and found both belts and 
coated with belt dressing 
belts and pulleys. 
repairs ever since. 
dressing they had slip; 
ting satisfactory service. 


They have added 41 more, With 


‘without 


belt dressing they are 


He 


Then we 

pulleys 
At our suggestion he cleaned the 
The 80 pulleys have been in use without 


belt 


get 


p 
two 


belt 


That 


ort 


tior 


Palmer Brothers, New London, Conn., had a 250-h 
drive with a 60’ diameter by 25’ face pulley After 
years they said the belt was slipping They had used 
dressing. We had them clean the belt and pulleys 
was four years ago. The original pulley is still in use with 
out repairs. They have added four more of these big 
Insert Pulleys 

[hese are actual cases where the Cork Inserts are doing 
everv dav where belt dressing failed Is there any que 


the economy of such an installation 


THE CORK INSERT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


160 Federal Street 
«> SEND THIS COUPON 


THE CORK INSERT CO 0 Feder ‘. Boat 
Please tell u hat Cork In t | } 
For use on drive from.... ........ 5a 
(Motor, engine, or shaft) (Ma naw 
Distance between pulley centers H. P 
Nature of drive.. 
(Horizontal, vertical, or diagona open, quarter turt I 


If horizontal or diagonal is tight side of belt on top or bottom 


If vertical or diagonal is driving pulley at top or bottom 


Driving Pulley: Diameter Face Speed 

Driven Pulley: Diameter Face 

Belt: Material...... . Thickness. Width. 
(Specify single, double, or num 

Troublesome conditions if any 

Writer's Name Position 


TN aa da ees oer e eos 
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GIBSON MFG oO. 
CONCORD .N.C 


Hee ee a ERE are a few of the many southern mills 
oe T Ha that are alive to the necessity of providing 
plenty of bright light for their operatives. 


These mills have recognized that poor light 
is just as serious a handicap to increased pro- 
duction as poor machinery or inefficient business 
methods. And they have turned to WEST- 
INGHOUSE MAZDA LAMPS to give them 
the clear, brilliant light that stimulates rapid 
labor. 


The subject of modern lighting for textile 
mills has received the closest study of our engi- 
neers, who stand ready to lend their practical 
experience to the solution of the lighting ar- 
rangement in textile mills, everywhere. 


Write us about this special engineering serv- 
ice, also ask for our book, “ Modern Methods in 
Textile Mills,” by Eugene Szepesi, which dis- 
cusses the operating problems of textile mills. 
It will interest and aid you. 


(Sie Westinghouse Lamp Company 
aeY 165 Broadway New York 


OZARK MILLS 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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talled in any part of the mill and 
ened to make a compact unit. 
accompanying illustrations show 
interesting installations of 
er pumps in textile mills. Fig. 1 
two belt driven, 8 x 10 triplex 
s in the boiler room of the River 






-al 
rai 


Mills of the Ame rican Woolen 
nanv at Providence, Rhode Island 
shows a triplex pump at the 


Paw 


con 


Woodlawn Finishing Company, 
tucket, Rhode Island, with 
nected motor. Fig. 3 shows a centrifu- 
gal pump at the Empire Worsted Mills, 
New York, direct connect 


gear 


Jamestown, 


ed to motor. They are using it on a 
10-foot suction lift discharging hot 
water against a 40-foot head, distribut 


ing water direct to machinery in the 


finishing department 


Bonus for Power-Plants Employes* 


Based on Saving in Power Plant Costs 


. Per Unit 


By Warren 


TT’ HE term “bonus” generally means 
sométhing over and above a fixed 


mpensation or price, based on the 
et saving effected. It means that if 

operator can reduce the cost per 
t of product, he should receive a 


It does not 
originate the 


portion of the savings. 
ean that he is to 
nethods to be employed. A course of 

truction may and generally is, 

essary, but methods having been es- 
tablished, the employe receives a pro- 
portion of the savings effected because 
he maintains the standard set. 

In establishing a bonus there must be 
starting point, which should be a rea- 
onable efficiency. Call this a base line. 
[f the plant as a whole has been well 
perated, then its cost for a period of 
two or three years might be taken as 
the t If there have been glar- 


be, 


he base line. 
ng faults, these should be corrected be- 
ore the base line operating costs are 
established. 

rhe start must be made with the sum 
ital of power plant expenses, which 
ust bear some definite relation to the 
product turned out in the plant as a 
whole. There are few cases where the 
st of power (and I refer now to all 
the items under the general heading 

power) does not bear a definite re- 
lation to the product manufactured. If 
the plant is operated at 100 per cent. 
apacity, the power plant cost should 
ear a definite relation to the product 
n terms of pounds, bushels, yards, 
tons, etc. If the plant is operating at 
50 or 20 or 80 per cent. of its capacity 
the cost of power for each will have a 
relation unlike the others. 

It is possible then to establish a 
urve that will show what the power 
plant costs per unit of product should 
e at any given output, and this is the 


measure most satisfactory, as it in- 
ludes every factor that enters into 
power costs. The manager need not 


worry about boiler or engine efficien- 
les, uses of steam or economical heat- 
ing and lighting of buildings, but can 
group these under the general heading 
- “Cost Per Unit of Product Manu- 
tactured,” and the weekly or monthly 
report showing the power plant costs 
eed be simply divided by the product 
t the plant to determine whether the 
et standard is being maintained. He 
an then compare this cost with those 

other plants with which he is fa- 
liar or to whose costs he has access. 
The first step in establishing a base 
ne is to divide the power plant costs 
nto two items—those which bear lit- 
le or no relation to the volume of 
roduct and those more or less pro- 
portioned to the volume of product. 

every industry there are cost items 
hat are fixed. Some of these are 
amiliar to the accounting department 
nd some are not. The familiar ones 
re interest, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
nee, ete, which are termed “ over- 
ead”; but there are others which are 






“Reprinted from Power. 
** Consulting Engineer, 





Providence, R. I. 


of Product Manufactured 


B. Lewis** 


as definitely fixed. If the power plant 
is ready to serve the factory with any 
amount of power up to its maximum, 
then the other fixed charges consist of 
cost of labor, fuel required to bank 
fires and to keep engines, generators, 
pumps, etc., turning over but develop 
ing no useful power, certain amounts 
for lubricants, water, ash removal, etc 
To a great extent the heating of build 
ings is an overhead charge against the 
power plant and is not affected ma- 
terially whether the plant is running 
at 25 per cent. or 100 pe cent. capacity 
In some cases heating may have to be 
divided into the two elements, but in 
most cases it is a fixed charge. A cer- 
tain amount of lighting under 
the head of fixed charges and is not 
affected by the volume of output 

We have, therefore, to determine, 
first, what the real fixed charges are 
on any individual power plant, and one 
proceeds as follows: Make an appraisal 
of the plant, determine the value of 
the land and buildings occupied, of the 
complete boiler equipment, engines, 
pumps, heaters, piping, generators, 
switchboards—everything concerned in 
the production of power, steam, light 
and heat, not forgetting the sprinkler 
systems, lighting systems, etc., which 
apply wholly to the power plant; also 
the main lines of pipe running to pro- 
duction centers in the manufacturing 
buildings, as well as main lines of 
wires, etc., these being a part of the 
power plant Generally, the branch 
lines and pipes in manufacturing de- 
partments are considered as a part of 
the department and are not concerned 
in the establishment of power plant 
costs. This appraisal having been made, 
certain charges are entered such as are 
commonly called overhead; namely, in- 
terest, depreciation, taxes, insurance 


comes 


The second step is to determine what 
may be called “fixed costs regardless 
of output,” or stand-by losses, in some 
such manner as follows: If the boil 
ers are maintained at the usual pres- 
sure, engines turning over at normal 
speed, generators excited but delivering 
no current to the lines, or, in case of 
mechanical drives, shafting turning but 
all productive machinery stopped, a cer- 


tain quantity of coal is being used 
which may be considered as a fixed 
cost regardless of production. This in- 
cludes coal used in banking fires and 
rebuilding fires which have been 
cleaned. If one wants to be very ac 


curate, the amount of ash -resulting 
from the burning of this fixed amount 
of coal is determined, and the cost of 
removing that ash added. 

Next determine what lubricants are 
used irrespective of production, and 
certain supplies such as pump and en- 
gine packings, boiler gaskets and 
numerous other things that are not af- 
fected by production. Current used for 
lighting main passageways, the yard, 
the engine and boiler rooms, etc., is a 
fixed charge. Coal used on Sundays 
and holidays and that used at night is 
also a fixed charge. 
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Banishing One Labor 


Worry and Saving Fuel 


you < 


is left to men who may be 


with 


Che 


valve 


boiler 
modic feeding, 
spasmodic 


Th 
the le 


In 


sudden 


these days ot excessive labor turn-ove 


an get in the way of labor. The important job 


careless and who are undoub i 


though they might be extre: 


the work, even 





chart to the left shows the result of usual ha 


s being opened and closed without any regard to the load 
[The second chart shows the elimination otf halt ot 
and the third chart shows the entire minatt 


feeding by means of the Copes Regulator 


THE COPES REGULATOR 





e Chart below shows how the Copes feeds the wat at 
vad 
all process work there are sudden demands for steam and eq 


relief of this demand. The Copes stores hot water 


boiler during light loads, giving up the saving of light loads 


Th 
parts 
tube, 


Th 


adjustment. 


load 





e Copes works whether your men are green or not It ha 
to get out of order or to require adjustment An expan 
actuated by the water level, raises and lowers the feed valve 





ere are no springs, diaphragms, or delicate parts to get 
[he feed is scientific, being continuous while the 
and being in proportion to the load at all times 
We have an Inspection Servi Jepartmer 
that inspects and reports on ea 


once every so often whether vou ask 


not. 


Write for Catalogue 


¢ 


installation 


if r 


NORTHERN EQUIPMENT CO. 


ERIE, PENN. 
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A Million Car-Loads of Coal 
Wasted per Year! 


Just for the lack of a 
Maximum Insulation— 


such as is afforded by 
“85% Magnesia” 


Pipe- and Boiler-Coverings 


What is lacking in this Cartoon? 
The coal-barges, of course. With- 
out them the precious coal would 
dump into the water, instead of 
reaching the Nation’s furnaces. 


In reality, for lack of something 
as needful as those absent barges, 
America wastes its coal by the 
million of car-loads. 


That lack is Adequate Insulation for 
pipes and boilers, such as “85% Magnesia” 
Coverings afford. Without adequate 
coverings, pipes and boilers leak heat as a sieve leaks 
water, wasting coal by car-loads. 


Who is responsible for this staggering waste? When 
Engineers or Owners alike treat heat-insulation as a 
minor matter, when they are swayed by a trifling 
difference in the first cost of coverings, they tacitly 
sanction the waste. 


Here are exact scientific figures of this Waste of 


Coal, so easily Saved. They were worked out by the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, of Pittsburgh. 


Carefully study this Table. 


It shows the coal saved by applying “85% Magnesia” only 1 inch thick. 
For the high-pressures a thicker covering saves much more.) 


5 lbs. | 50 Ibs. 


Steam-Pressure 


100 Ibs. | 200 Ibs. 


loss per hour 
per sq. ft. of bare pipe 


802 1058 


B. T. U. saved per sq. 
ft. per hr. by covering 
with “85% Magnesia” 


676 905 


Tons (2240 lbs.) Coal 
saved per year of 8760 
hours on 10,000 sq. ft. 
of pipe covered with 
“850% Magnesia” 


1190 2080 2700 3620 


Car-loads of Coal saved, 


per year (40 tons per 80 5S 38 90 


car) by “ 85% Magnesia” 


1 


100° superheat 


That Table shows the enormous savings made by 
the correct use of “85° Magnesia’ coverings—not for 
one year, but every year, because “85% Magnesia’ 
retains its coal-saving efficiency for as long as the pipes 
and longer. After 30 years’ service, these coverings 
removed from the steam-pipes have been found to be 
as good as new. 


“859% Magnesia” never wears out. 


“85° Magnesia” coverings help the production of 
good steam from poor coal. They practically double 
your steaming capacity. At present coal 
prices, these coverings return their own 
cost in a few months, and still keep on 
saving. Noothersteam-plant investment 
vields such extraordinary dividends. 
200 Ibs. with Don’t wait. Write today for the 
Magnesia Association Handbook, “‘Let 
‘85% Magnesia’ Defend your Steam.” 
A copy of the Standard Specification 
for the application of “85% Magnesia” 
to all heated surfaces will be included 
on request. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
721 Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(The member companies of this Association are 


contractors to the U. 8. Army and 
Navy and to munition plants) 


5650 


Ive Commirrer, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 
rabbs, The Philip Carey ¢ Cincinnati, Ohi 
ret Magnesia Mfg. (« 
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The heating of buildings may in most 

ses be considered as a fixed factor. 
some plants a decrease in the out- 

‘ t carries with it the possibility of de- 

asing the number of departments to 

heated; but in most cases the heat- 
g will be a fixed item and will not 
iry generally with the percentage of 
roduction of the plant. 

Practically all labor employed in the 

wer plant is a fixed item. 

4 considerable proportion of the 

tal costs is as truly a fixed charge as 

the usual overhead items; and the 
tural result is that if the plant is op- 
rating at 50 per cent. capacity, the 
st per unit of these fixed charges is 
vice what it is when the plant is op- 
rating at 100 per cent. capacity. It 
this that makes the final cost per 
iit of product not proportional to the 
lume of product. 

The third item to determine is the 
ariable costs of the power plant, those 
which change with the product. As the 
amount of power required increases, 
he coal will increase in fairly direct 
proportion, assuming that the prime 
movers have a fairly flat water rate. 
If they do not, it is a simple matter 
to plot the relation between coal and 
product as a slight curve rather than 
as a straight line. If the boiler-feed 





6 8 wo, ws 


Per Cent,of Factory Product 


Fic.1 


water is purchased, it will be an item 
varying with the factory output. A 
ertain part of the ash and a certain 
percentage of supplies will also be di- 
rectly affected by the output. We have, 
therefore, a group of items which in- 
creases nearly proportionally to prod- 
ct, and in many instances may be con- 
idered as a straight line. If we now 
combine these two sets of costs, we 
get a line that shows the actual varia- 
tion in cost as the productiveness of 
the plant varies. 
To illustrate: Assume a power plant 
f the simplest character, of 1,000 hp., 
where mechanical power is the only 
thing required and the equipment is 
mcentrated. The plant is appraised at 
100,000; and for the first item we 
ive the overhead, which may be taken 
15 per cent., covering interest, de- 
preciation, insurance and taxes, which 
equivalent to $1,250 a month. This 
verhead has no relation to the volume 
' output and in Fig. 1 is plotted as a 
traight line. 
‘The next item is the stand-by losses, 
vhich are affected by the output. 
hese consist of the following items 
dollars per month: Labor, $606; 
al, $1,170; oil, $37; supplies, $25; re- 
airs, $400; water, $10; total, $1,888. 
he items of supplies and repairs rep- 
ent the materials used to keep the 





Cost per Unit in Cents 
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machinery in good working order, 
whether it is developing one _horse- 
power or a thousand. The item of 
$1,888 is drawn as a horizontal line be- 
cause in every respect it is practically 
the same as overhead. The sum of 
these two items is plotted as a hori- 
zontal line at $3,138. 
INFLUENCE OF OVERHEAD 

The third item is the expenses which 
are proportional to product, made up 
as follows, if the plant is delivering 
1,000 hp.: Coal, $3,510; repairs, $40; 
water, $100; total, $3,650. This is plot- 
ted as a diagonal line, with the figure 
$3,650 against 100 per cent. output with 
proportional amounts against lower 
outputs; namely, $2,737.50 at 75 per 
cent. output, $1,825 at 50 per cent. out 
put, $912.50 at 25 per cent. output, and 
00.00 at 0 output. If this diagonal line 
is now added to the item of overhead 
plus standby, the total costs are plotted 
as a diagonal line beginning at the 
figure $3,137 for 0 output and ending 
with $6,788 for 100 per cent. output. 

If the plant runs a month at 25 per 
cent. output, the cost would be $4,050.50 
If it runs a month at 75 per cent. out- 
put, the cost would be $5,875.50. This 
chart shows at once the tremendous 
influence that the stand-by and the 
overhead have, and how necessary it 
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URVES PLOTTED WHEN PLANNING A BONUS SYSTEM. FIG. 1. EXPENSE CHART. FIG. 2. 
UNIT COST CURVE. FIG, 3. COAL CONSUMPTION PER UNIT OF PRODUCTION 


is to keep them at a minimum. The 
importance of this is frequently over- 
looked. In this assumed case they are 
nearly 50 per cent. of the total maxi- 
mum cost at 100 per cent. factory out- 
put and are more than 60 per cent. of 
the total cost at 50 per cent. factory 
output. If we divide the cost for any 
given week by the productiveness for 
that week, we establish the power-plant 
cost per unit of product output. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the ratio between 
product and cost. Instead of using per- 
centages, we may convert this into 
thousands of units, such as pounds, 
bushels, yards, etc. Taking the total 
operating cost at 100 per cent. output 
of $6,788 and considering that 100 per 
cent. output means 100,000 units, then 
the cost per unit is 6.788c. At 75 per 
cent. output, or with 75,000 units, the 
cost would be 7.83c.; at 50 per cent. 
output, or 50,000 units, the cost would 
be 9.9c.; at 25 per cent. output, or 25,- 
000 units, the cost would be 16.2c. per 
unit. If this chart is kept before the 
management, it is only necessary to 
pick out on the curve the proper cost 
for any given output to determine 
whether the standard has been main- 
tained. In making such a chart the 
records of total cost of power should 
be divided by the output for each period 
and plotted regularly. 
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846 cents 


per ton 


was the average cost of hauling 
2000 tons of material a distance 
of one-half mile from one Gov- 
ernment Warehouse to another 
in 4 days’ time by means of 


“The Trackless Train” 


Mercury Tractors 


The saving effected by using this 
method was $177.63. 

A copy of “ On Government Busi- 
ness,” which tells the whole story, 
may be had at our exhibit at the 
Sixth National Textile Exhibition, 
or by addressing Department T. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4118 South Halsted Street, Chicago, U. 5. A. 
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Corliss 
Engine 


Whether Large or Small 


You play safe when you 
pla ‘ 


BULL 


install a Ball Engine 


our power plant is probably a small item in your 
mill, but upon its performance depends a great deal of 


your success in keeping production at a maximum 


Install a Ball for all ‘round efficiency 


Sm 7 


ERIE, PA. 


BALL ENGINE CO. 
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Protect Your Factory 
just as this one is protected—with an Excelsior Chain 
Link Fence. 

No dark fence corners for rubbish to gather. Re- 
lieves the buildings of a great fire hazard. Does not 
obstruct the view, vet keeps out intruders. 


EXCELSIOR “a2 


eel wires, heavily 
rust. The posts 
rong, sturdy, 


UTAH 


Ask your 
hardware dealer 
about Excelsior Rust 
Proof Flower Bed Guards, 
Trellis Arches and similar garden 
goods. Write us direct for attractive cata- 
log M, of fencing for all purposes. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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Indestructo Industrial Trucks 


The lightest truck, the strongest 
truck, and the least expensive truck. 


Indestructo laminated wood trucks 
have cut costs and speeded up produc- 
tion in many mills. 


Let us send you detailed information 


National Veneer Products Company 


Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Quality and Service 
in Transformers 


We make Transformers 


and nothing else. This 
specialization combined 
with expert workmen and 
“twenty years of knowing 
how ” insures the highest 
grade of quality in every 
Kuhlman Transformer. 
They are safe, reliable, eco- 
nomical and sold under a 
definite guarantee. 


Our Engineering Department is always 
prepared to solve problems relative to Trans- 
formers, their installation and maintenance. 
Write for Booklet. 


Kuhlman Electric Company 
Bay City, Michigan 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Commercial Building 
Toledo, Ohfo 
27-32 St. Clair Street 


New York, N. Y. 
114 Liberty Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
280 Carolina Street 15 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
21 North Sixth Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

N. Jefferson Street 
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It may take many weeks to check up 
ch a curve. If the factory is oper- 
ting at about a certain definite per- 
entage of capacity, the opportunity 
vill not be presented to find the actual 
tio at some other percentage until 
e rate of percentage goes up or comes 
wn. In some cases it has taken 
early a year to check up a curve with 
tual performance; and even then the 
irve is bound to be a mean between 
ertain extremes. 


TAND-BY LOSSES SHOULD BE WATCHED 
CAREFULLY 

In those industries where steam, hot 
water and other evidences of power are 
distributed about the plant, it will be 
ound that the stand-by plus the over- 
head is a much larger proportion of 
the whole. In some cases it has been 
as high as 70 per cent. at 100 per cent. 
production and a correspondingly larger 
amount at lower rates of production. 
This makes it doubly important to 
watch the stand-by losses even more 
carefully than the variable running ex- 
pense. It the industry is such that the 
influence of out-of-doors tempera- 
ture is considerable, then two curves 
should be established, one for summer 
and one for winter conditions, the 
transition from one to the other being 
more or less arbitrary and depending 
somewhat upon the climate. 

Fig. 3 illustrates two curves that 
actually apply to an industry where 
large quantities of steam and water are 
used and the cost of heating water in 
winter is much greater than in sum- 
mer. In this plant the bonus is figured 
yn the coal consumption alone. The 
curve shows the ratio between produc- 
tion and pounds of coal per unit of 
production, and well illustrates the ris- 
ing cost of coal per unit when the fac- 
tory output is increased. It is evident 
that it is quite impossible to judge 
fairly from a week's operation. It is 
almost impossible in many industries to 
get the actual product for one week. 
Materials may be put into process 
which do not reach the packing room 
for several weeks, and more goods may 
be shipped than are in actual process 
in any given week. It is therefore 
necessary to figure costs over a longer 
period, say four weeks, or by calendar 
months; and at the same time deter- 
mine with a fair degree of accuracy 
what is the actual output of finished 
product. 

The curve, then, becomes the basis 
of a bonus system of payment. Some 
engineers have argued that it is not a 
fair one, that all that the operating en- 
gineer can do is to make steam ef- 
ficiently, run his engines, pumps, heat- 
ers, etc., as well as he knows how, and 
that he has no control of the situation 
beyond his department. That is partly 
true and partly not true. The func- 
tions of the chief engineer should ex- 
tend beyond the confines of the engine 
and boiler rooms. He should spend at 
least one-third of his time around the 
plant, and he should have an inspector 
going around the plant continually 
watching out for improper use of 
power, light, steam, etc. The chief en- 
gineer should be directly concerned in 
seeing that the process machinery is 
maintained in an efficient condition. 
lhis is particularly true with regard to 
‘pparatus that uses steam in any form. 

we include in the power plant all 
the equipment which in any way af- 
ects the use of fuel, it becomes a com- 
paratively simple matter to place upon 
the chief engineer the responsibility for 
the efficiency of the entire power-mak- 
ing and power-using equipment, and 
or its cost per unit of production. 


SPECIFIC APPLICATION TO BLEACHERY 
An instance of the specific applica- 
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Steam, Condensa- 
tion, Moisture, Su- 
perfluous Heat, 
Fumes, Gases, etc. 


out of Your Build- 


tion of the theory herein advanced is 
that of a cotton cloth bleachery and 
finishing plant. Here the measure was 
the number of yards of cloth finished 
in a given period, and it was found 
that an average of the number of 
yards put into process and of the yards 
shipped could be taken as the basis of 
production. Distributed over a period 
of four weeks the inaccuracy due to 
the possible holding up of goods in the 
plant was shown to be more or less 
reduced. From records extending over 
a period of two or three years it was 
found that for any given production 
the amount of coal burned did not vary 
much notwithstanding a great variety 
of processes carried on and continually 
changing methods of handling goods 
This was accounted for largely by the 
fact that the fixed operating costs, as 
before explained, were a large part of 
the whole. The ratio between the coal 
burned and the yards finished was not 
a constant one by any means, but 
varied with the volume of the product, 
so that a curve could be produced 
which would show the actual ratio 
under any given conditions. This curve 
was based on costs as they had been 
for a considerable period of time. The 
employes of the power plant were of- 
fered a certain percentage of any sav- 
ing they could effect. The chief en- 
gineer did not accept the offer with any 
interest, explaining that he did not be- 
lieve that a material saving could be 
made. The company employed a con- 
sulting engineer to study the conditions 
in the power plant, with the result that 
with the co-operation of a new en- 
gineer the costs were greatly reduced 
and the employes received substantial 
rewards. The saving came not only 
through the better operation of the ma- 
chinery, but through the reduction in 
the use of steam all over the plant. 

Two factors must be recognized, one 
of which has been already mentioned— 
that of proper advisory service and a 
process of education. By far the most 
important is the attitude of the man- 
agement toward the whole plan. There 
must, first of all, be a keen desire to 
reward the power plant force for their 
efforts and a genuine feeling that a 
man’s earnings should be based on 
what he saves his employer rather than 
on what some other man gets. Be- 
cause $30 a week is recognized stand- 
ard for a certain class of help is no 
reason why a man should not get $10 
a week additional if his employer can 
make $10 or $20 or $30 a week addi- 
tional out of the man’s effort. . The 
bonus paid the first year will come 
from the actual reduction in costs of 
operation. The bonus paid after that 
will be due, not so much to still further 
reducing costs, as to keeping them 
down to a minimum; and it is cer- 
tainly worth as much to keep the costs 
down as to bring them down in the 
first place. 


Business Literature 





Nox-Arr-Leek; The Barrett Co., Ltd., 

New York. 

This booklet is of particular interest 
at this time owing to the efforts being 
made to save fuel. The subject, Nox- 
Aer-Leek, is a plastic cement that is 
troweled on to the exterior walls of the 
boiler setting and makes the setting air- 
tight and moisture proof. From fifty 
to sixty pounds of the material will 
cover one hundred square feet of brick- 
work, deperiding on the surface. The 
small amount required means a very low 
cost. 
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MANF'D BY 
KERNCHEN COMPANY 


¢ 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
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ings. 


TING ORGAN 


Ventilators should be selected, not by size o1 
shape—or by any other criterion except PULL 
ING POWER. On this practical basis the 
superiority of the K-S-V (Kernchen Siphonage 
Ventilator) is indisputable. 


So efficient is this Ventilator that it will pu// out 
steam, smoke, fumes, gases or foul air, no matte! 
what the atmospheric conditions or the tvpe of 
roof. 


The “K-S-V” 


(Kernchen Siphonage Ventilator) 


stationary—no_ bearings ot 
nothing revolving, rotating 
always silently but efficiently 


is in one piece 

pivots to wear out 
or flopping about 

doing its work. 


There is no cost for operation or maintenance 
no parts to wear out—and it is absolutely storm- 
proof. 


We urge you to consult us, for then the “ K-S-V” will 
have an opportunity to 
Engineers are at your service gratis. 
Booklet—* It Pulls.” 


“ 


speak for itself.” Our Corps of 
Write for our new 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Clothing Manufac- 


turers, Baltimore, write us as follows: 


Gentlemen : 

We are pleased to enclose herewith an order for two 
additional 36” Kernchen Ventilators, which we wish you 
would send immediately. Our sponging department prob 
lem has been an annoying one for many years, for the con 
densed steam would drip on the woolens causing water 
spots which did not come out. Your Ventilator which we 
have had on trial for sometime has solved our difficulty 
We no longer have any condensation and no matter what 
the temperature of the air either outside or in, there is n 
dripping. 

Your ventilator is doing far more efficiently what 
other ventilators used to do and is doing it without 
suming power. 


Very truly yours, 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO 


KERNCHEN COMPANY 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
1635 McCormick Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 


N. E. Agent, H. G. Brinkerhoff Co., 10 High St., Boston 
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PAHMSWEPA BROOMS 


Are sweeping hundreds of mill floors. 
Are they sweeping yours? 


MOLONEY BELTS 


Are driving thousands of Machines. 
Do they drive yours? 


KEYSTONE FIBRE CANS 


Do you use them? If not, why not? 
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Allis-Chalmers 
‘Textile Motors 


Rugged in Construction 
Reliable in Operation 
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They meet every requirement 


NLU 


For Group or Individual Drive 


THE WILSON COMPANY 


Ais-Chalmers Manufacturing Company Greenville, South Carolina 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HNNTHTUNNLUD AANA 


Representatives Agents Southern Agents 
Mo.Loney BELTING FLoripA Broom KEYSTONE FIBRE 
CoMPANY FACTORY COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
For all Canadian Business refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES | 


Wherever you find Albaugh- 
Dover Accurately Generated 
Gears in use, you are sure to be 
impressed with their unusual 
smoothness and silence in opera- 
tion. Our gears are used by 
many of America’s leading manu- 
facturers of automobiles, trucks, 
tractors and other machinery. If 
you use gears—SPIRAL, HELI- 
CAL, INTERNAL, WORM OR 
WORM WHEELS—send us your 
blueprints or sample gears for 
estimates. We operate our shops 
continuously day and night in 
three shifts of 8 hours each, in 
suring exceptional service. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 


2100 Marshall Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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Five Vertical Shaft Direct-Connected Units in Concrete Spiral Flumes, now 
operating in Fishing Creek Station, Wateree Electric Co., developing 11,000 
H.P. each under 55 feet head. Write Department “ Y” for Bulletin of Designs. 


S. MORGAN SMITH Co., YORK, PA. 


BRANCH in ind St. 76 W. Monroe St. 405 Power Bldg. 
OFFICES } | CHICAGO | MONTREAL Il san SAN PAxNcisco 
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otton Military Cloths 


hnical Editor: 

would like to ask a few questions re- 
ling the construction of Government 
k Discussing shelter tent duck in the 
ticle on cotton military cloths in the 
nual review number of January 13, you 
ntion the Government standard as 64 x 56 
this mean 64 ends to the warp and 
picks to the filling? How is the break- 
trength of warp.and filling tested: after 
cloth is woven or in the yarn? In the 
ince duck you did not mention how many 
ply Can you state how to figure on 8 ounce 
ick Can you inform me how olive drab 
rm cloth is constructed so as to make 
right kind of twill? How is the warp 

ranged in the harnesses and reed? 

(3224) 


In referring to the counts of a cotton 
cloth the threads and picks are written 
in the form used in the article referred 
to In this case there are 64 warp 
threads and 56 picks per inch. The ten 
sile strength test in the case referred 
to is made after the cloth is woven. The 
breaking strength of the cloth is tested 
both warp way and filling way. <A 
piece of cloth is placed between the jaws 
of a testing machine which are one 
inch in width, and stretched until it 
breaks, a dial recording the tensile 
strength just the same as a scale would 
record the weight. The cloth is broken 
in the warp way, then in the filling way. 

The yarns used on 8-ounce duck must 
be 2 or more ply. It must be made from 
ply yarn. The construction is 54 warp 
threads and 34 picks of filling per inch 
(54x 34). The goods must weigh about 
8 ounces per yard, or 2 yards per pound, 
and have a tensile strength of 75 pounds 
in the warp and 50 pounds in the filling. 
The matter of yarns is optional as 
long as they are no less than 2 ply and 
the cloth comes up to full specifications, 

Olive drab uniform cloth is a 3 up, 
1 down, common 4 harness twill, It 
must be wover. face up, that is 3 har- 
nesses up and 1 down; the twill to be 
right-hand. The reason for weaving 
face up is so the weaver can see any 
imperfections on the face of the cloth. 
The Government is very particular about 
the quality. Four cotton shafts or 4 
harnesses containing flat steel heddles 
can be used and the warp should be 
reeded 4 ends per dent. The filling 
and warp should be of the same hand 
twist in order to show a prominent twill. 
The yarn sizes are optional so long as 
the cloth shows a good prominent twill 
and has the standard breaking strength. 
The average yarns figure out about 12s 
single, but on account of the low pick a 
good strong filling must be used. Some 
mills use a heavier warp than filling. 


Picking and Breaking Hard Waste 


Technical Editor: 

In the articles on the use of cotton wastes 
by Sam Wakefield, which you are running, 
he mentions machines for extracting threads 
ind machines for breaking up these threads 
ifter they have been extracted from the 
stock. We would very much appreciate par- 
ticulars in regard to these machines, with 
nformation as to who manufactures them. 

(3227) 


The thread extracting machine de- 
scribed in the issue of the TEXTILE 
Wortp JourNnAL for March 30, 1918, is 
uilt by the Saco-Lowell Shops. The 
‘reaker machine for thread waste de- 
cribed in the issue of March 23, 1918, is 
ilso built by the Saco-Lowell Shops. The 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co., of Phila- 
lelphia, also make a machine for the 
ame purpose. These machines were 
fully explained in the above issues. The 
roduction of each machine will be about 
1,500 to 3,000 pounds per week from 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS DEPARTMENT 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, ques- 
tions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE 
WORLD JOURNAL. Inquirers should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way answers can be given 
which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same 
line. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of man- 
agement, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on 
the views expressed. Al! inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir 
ing, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive inves- 
tigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised 


before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR 


the thread extractor, and 800 to 1,200 
pounds pet day from the breaker. These 
productions will depend on the grade 
and quality of the waste in process, and 
if you will forward samples of the stock 
it may be possible to give definite par 
ticulars. The floor space occupied is 11 
feet, 4 inches by 8 feet, 6 inches for the 
extractor, and 37 feet, 7% inches by 5 
feet, 2 inches for the 5-cylinder breaking 
machine 


Preventing Lamp Breakage Due 
to Building Vibration 
Technical Editor 

Is there a fixture used in mills to prevent 
excessive electric lamp breakage due to 
vibration of mill buildings? I would like 
to learn of a device to absorb the shock 
before it reaches the filament (3226) 

At least two devices have been used 
to prevent lamp breakage due to vibra 
tion. The first is a home-made device, 
which the writer considers very efficient 
It is made as shown in Fig. 1. The lamp 
cord is passed through the holes in the 
piece of fiber at the top, then through 
the two holes in the bottom fiber, lea\ 
ing three or four inches of slack cord 
The proper strength of spring can be 
determined by experiment only. It 
should be just strong enough to prevent 
the lamp from taking an up and down 
motion from any cause, but should be 
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weak enough to be extended somewhat 
by the weight of the lamp. 

The second device is shown at Fig, 2. 
The pipe thread at the top is for the 
fixture or ring. The outside case is 
stationary and the inside or movable 
case is supported on a spring which 
takes up the vibration. The bottom pipe 
thread is for the lamp fixture. 

Before laying excessive lamp break- 
age wholly to vibration, it would be 
well to be positive that the voltage of 
the lamps is correct for the line. If the 
lamps are in an unfrequented place, 
some person or persons may be taking 
them and substituting burned out ones 
in their place. As mazda lamps are now 
made, any jar which would break them 
would amount to abuse, and possibly 
should be overcome by one of the above 
devices. 


Preventing Shrinking in Wool 
Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

We make a line of men’s half hose and 
women’s stockings from all-wool Botany 


yarn spun on the French system. These 
are fine hose, and the only complaint that 






we receive of them is that they shrink too 
much in washing Can you inform us of 
any process that would help to prevent so 


much shrinking? (3229) 


These articles should be washed 
lukewarm water, and not handled very 
much during the washing. Soft wate 
only should be used, as this requires ver 
little soap to produce a suds To 
much soap is injurious, since it leads 
to felting, which is the direct cause of 
the shrinking. Do not dry rapidly, that 
is, do not use excessive heat for drying 
It was formerly the custom for thos« 
who wore all-wool stockings to mak« 
use of drying boards to fit, and whic 


was for the purpose of keeping the feet 


stretched to their proper siz luring 
drying 


Removing Stain from Khaki 
Technical Editor 


Find enclosed a khaki sample that is 


stained The stain is believed to be speck 
dye Can you tell me what will take it out 
without changing the shade? (3230) 


Careful tests made on the sample of 
cloth fail to effect a removal of th« 
stain, and it is believed that if any 
harsh treatment is resorted to, the shade 
of the goods will be impaired. It seems 
that the proper course to follow in this 
case would be to strip the goods and 
redye to the proper shade. 


eS 


Pressing Goods 7 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find a small sample of 
cloth. On one side of this cloth you will 
note it has a very glossy surface, which is 
caused by running over the brass plate 
where the cloth leads into the press rollers 
(Gessner rotary steam press) The upper 
side of the cloth is all right, as it does not 
come in contact with the brass plate Will 
you please tell me how to remedy this glossy 
surface? (3228) 


The glossy surface is the natural ef 
fect of the cloth coming in contact with 
the cylinder bed of the rotary press, and 
of course it cannot be avoided. In cases 
where the fabric is largely composed of 
wool, the gloss does not show up so 
plainly, but this fabric is largely com- 
posed of cotton, hence the bare and 
shiny appearance. It can be improved 
by running the piece of goods through 
the steam brush, but this might make the 
feel too soft or mushy. The effect is not 
harmful, as it is expected to be removed 
before the material is made into gar- 
ments. An experienced buyer will know 
all about it. 


An old finisher replies to this question 
as follows: The gloss on the sample is 
produced by the “ironing effect” of the 
cloth moving on the surface of the sta- 
tionary jacket of the press bed. The 
opposite side of the cloth moves along 
with the surface of the cylinder, getting 
the pressure, but no drag or slipping ef- 
fect to produce the gloss. The gloss is 
intensified by the hardness of the plain 
weave and the lack of felt. There is 
nothing that can be done in pressing with 
this style of press to avoid the trouble. 
The only remedy is to remove the gloss 
by steaming after pressing. 

Some presses have a steaming attach- 
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ITY IN THE TEXxTU 
rRY,’ Westinghouss Electric 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa 


I 


[his publication describes the ea 
application of electric motors to t 
tile machines and traces the devel 
ment up to the present positic f el 
trical equipment in the industry. P 
graphs of Westinghouse electric mot 
ipplications driving machines in 
tically every textile process are repro 
duced \ chapter is devoted to electri 
lighting and Westinghouse Mazda 
lamps, whose steady light and reliable 
life characteristics are well know: 
Reflectors and the tendency to general 
illumination are commented on 


LAPIDOLITH—for Att Concrett 
Fioors.” L. Sonneborn Sons, Ini 


New York. 


\ striking circular on tinted stock 
showing many important industrial 
buildings in which Lapidolith is used to 
treat concrete floors. The text is short 
and decisive, bringing out the merits 
of this liquid chemical hardener for 
rendering floors dustproof, wearproof 
and waterproof. The product may be 
easily applied to old or new floors, pré 
venting disintegration and the result 
ing dust from getting into machinery 
and merchandise. Lapidolith has been 
tested, is now standardized and is used 
throughout the world because of its 
excellent qualities and because of th: 
extensive and consistent advertising bé 
hind it. 


THE JoHNSON Friction CLUTCH AS 
APPLIED IN MACHINE BUILDING,” The 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., Man- 
chester, Conn, 

Three excellent publications for 
mechanical superintendents and _ mill 
managements have been issued by the 
Carlyle Johnson Co. What some users 
think of the Johnson clutch is force- 
fully presented by showing on opposite 
pages of a 40-page booklet the prod 
ucts of leading machine builders with 
Johnson clutch applications and fac 
simile letters from these machine build- 
ers showing their satisfactory service. 
The requirements for compactness, 
power, ease of operation, adjustment 
and lubrication with minimum attention 
required are fully met. Other publica- 
tions describe details of Johnson fric- 
tion clutches, names of parts and give 
instructions for installation, lubrication 
and adjustment. 
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Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
STEEL TANKS 


for fire protection and industrial service 


Between the Power Plant 
Stand Pipes Coaling Stations pe: 
Oil Tanks Barges and the Machines 


Smokestacks Steel Structures 


Connecting the source of power with the many points 
Wireless Towers 


where this power is applied, is the Transmission Machinery 

—a vitally important, though too often neglected factor of 
production. Inefficiency here means fuel waste. 

Skowhegan, Maine. 


“WOONSOCKET” Power 


ons abaes aor e Transmission Equipment 


x ‘ - has established a record of years of faithful service. This is due 
P h-D M S e i ( : not only to the correctness of design, workmanship and materials 
itts urg es ones t e oO. 3 used in the different products, but also to a constant striving for 
- ; se a +4 the best. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa......703 C1 Bldg. Cuicaco, ILL..1277 First Nat. Bk. Bldg. : eo : 
ste Sane, “oe = - Ss cent came penne enn: Cas, 0a Meaiio Bldg. No matter what your transmission problems, write us today for 
DALLAS, TEX...1228 Praetorian Bldg. CHATHAM, ONTARIO, 278 Inshes Avenue. our suggestions as to their solution. Our Catalog contains much 


valuable information. Write for a copy. 
DES MOINES BRIDGE & IRON CO. 


Fairmount Foundry and Engineering Works 
Des Moines, Ia., 924 Tuttle Street 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
FOUNDERS TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS MACHINISTS 


Write for Catalog No. 14 


HUVGANANLNAUIUNAUUNNAOUUUIAOLINUIOTHE 


SHOPS—Pittsburgh, Pa. Des Moines, Iowa. 


CANADIAN SHOP—Canadian Des Moines Steel Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 
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EDMAN ee 


Do you ever lose time over broken taps? 
: What do you think of the following letter? 


LOOM FIXERS 


Your Supply Box is incomplete without it. 


Dayton, Ohio, Jan, 2ist, 1918. Does not fly around and make grease 


spots on your warps. 


The Walton Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen : 
We beg to ask if you manufacture a tap Extractor that can be used on 


as small as an 8-B. A. tap. We have a full set of your larger sizes which 
are perfectly satisfactory. 


We are breaking a great many taps in small aluminum castings for 
typewriters and they are most difficult to extract. 
Yours very truly, 
THE DAYTON ADDING MACHINE AND TIME LOCK Co., 
R. Harry Croninger, 
Vice-President. 


Af 


Sold on merit only, as the price is higher 
than most. 


RHC :FS. 


As is evident, this letter was sent without solicitation and we §& Write f f f 
7 : oe 5 ; = or free po 
have since received permission to publish it. The product of this § hal und, or to 


company requires the highest quality of workmanship, methods = save time, order 30, 50 or 100 Ibs. 
and material, and this expression of opinion from such a com- 


pany speaks well of the efficiency of our Extractor. 


Sole Makers 


THE WALTON COMPANY : STEPHENSON MFG. CQO, 


306 Pearl Street HARTFORD, CONN. Albany, N. Y. 
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BENNINGTON SCALES 
w Principle Introduced Which Pro- 
tects Vital Parts from Wear 

e life of a scale’s accuracy 





de- 


nds on the protection afforded the 
| parts, that is, the pivots and bear- 
s, against wear and corrosion. With 
idea of giving the maximum protec- 
to these parts, the Bennington Scale 
_ of Bennington, Vermont, have de- 
loped during the past five years their 





ic. 1. SHOWING THE 


| NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


BENNINGTON SUSPENDED PLATFORM 


to withstand the sudden shock on the 
platform, peculiar to automobiles. It is 
especially adapted for service where au- 
tomobiles are in use and for heavy team 
weighing. Fig. 2 illustrates in detail the 
suspended platform principle, separate 
and when assembled as a unit. 
Referring to Fig. 2, the top of part, 1, 
engages the effective platform The 
lower ends of part, 1, engage opposite 
ends of part 6. The top of part, 2, en- 
gages the top of part, 3. The lower steel 





HEAVY DUTY OR AUTO 


TRUCK SCALE 


ispended platform principle in weighing 

chines, and a full line of mill scales 
mbodying this principle is now being 
roduced. It is pointed out by the manu- 
cturers that the accuracy of the scale 
as been added to and also the life of 
ts accuracy has been prolonged for an 
ndefinite period by the design employed 
or protecting the vital parts. 


j 


mn 


THT 


PATENTED SUSPENDED PLATFORM 
This result is obtained through the ap- 


lication of their patented suspended 
latform principle, by means of which 
the load is transmitted from the plat- 


lca 





3 
S14 
Ss 6 


2. SHOWING IN DETAIL SUSPENDED 
PLATFORM PRINCIPLE OF BENNINGTON 
SCALE 


rm of the scales indirectly, the load 
eing suspended from the load-receiving 
ivots, rather than being applied to the 
vots directly. This eliminates the shock 
' loading the scale, and also eliminates 
lateral motion and grinding on the 
e-edge pivots. It is pointed out that 
this principle not only is the accurate 
of the scale prolonged, but it insures 
more sensitive scale at all times, and 
luces repair bills to a minimum, 
"he accompanying illustration at Fig. 
shows a sectional view of the Ben- 
gton suspended platform heavy duty 
auto truck scale, which is employed 





surface of part, 3, engages the continu- 
ous knife-edge surface of part, 4. Part, 
4, is the load-receiving pivot and passes 
through the walls and bridges the open- 
ing of part, 5, thus permitting of a con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted bearing sur- 
face. The lower ends of part, 2, pass 
through holes in part, 10, which is made 
adjustable by lock nuts, 11. 

Parts, 6 and 10, form a universal joint 
and when assembled the semi-spherical 
shaped part, 10%, engages the depres- 
sion part, 614, in part 6, permitting of a 
perfect universal movement at which 
point all action from the platform is 
transmitted to part, 1, instead of to the 
load-receiving pivots direct. Part, 9, the 
butt or fulerum pivot, having a con- 
tinuous knife-edge, engages the full and 
uninterrupted surface of continuous 
bearing steel part, 8. Part, 8, is the ful- 
crum pivot bearing steel, and is housed 
in the depression at the top of the ful- 
crum stand, 7. 


PARTS PACKED IN GREASE 


Further observation of the construc- 
tion will present the facts that not only 
is the platform suspended, but also that 
the main levers rest on, and are sup- 
ported by, fulcrum stands part, 7, in a 
rigid position, and can be installed in 
a perfect level plain, and thus remain 
without any action of levers to cause 
wear of pivots or bearings. Because of 
any lack of movement on the part of 
the pivots and bearings these parts can 
be packed in grease to insure them 
against corrosion. 

These scales, on account of their effi- 
ciency, are being adopted by some of the 
largest mills, who pay the strictest at- 
tention to the matter of weights. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Corton fabrics, treatment of. 1,258,- 
225. Oscar Klauser, Herisau, Switzer- 
land. 

Dyetnc machine. 1,258,203. Howard 
M. Dudley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Freer producing machine. 1,258,336. 
Oliver T. Hungerford, Belleville, New 
Jersey. 


Frax and other fibers, methods and 
apparatus for retting. 1,258,083 Na- 
thaniel T. Bacon, Peace Dale, Rhode 


Island. 
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Business News 


Loading Freight Cars 

To utilize all the 
freight Government re 
quirement, and the piling of material ; 
necessary. At the labor is s« 
that concerns shipping heavy 
packages, such as rolls of goods, cases, 
bales, crated machinery, etc., are having 
difficulty in getting this work done. An 
ever-increasing number of concerns are 
employing the Revolvator, a portable 
elevator or tiering machine, made by 
The Revolvator Company, 336 Garfield 
avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. By 
means of this machine one or two men 
can pile the goods clear to the roof of 
the car and man can tier 1,000 
pound bales inside a freight car. With 
out the machine, at least four men would 
be required. The Revolvator can also 
be used for piling in the storeroom o1 
for loading trucks on the street, 


storage 


Space in 
Cars 18S now a 
same time, 


scarce 


one 


Erecting Manufacturing Building 
in 30 Days 

To accommodate a gr 
business, the 
Company, 


eatly increase: 

engineers of The Austir 
Cleveland, 
called in by one of the largest mat 
facturing concerns in Ohio t 
for the erection of a large addition 
its plant. Ten working after the 
contract was signed, or to be exact, o 
March 28, remarkable progress had been 
made, as shown by the accompanying 
photograph. In this incredibly short 
time a bare area had already assumed 
the proportions of the new building. 

The contract was let on a penalty- 
and-bonus contract, the building to be 
built in 30 working days. It is located 
on a corner and there was cause for 
more than ordinary ornamental features 
for the front of the building. This is 
being taken care of by ornamental-faced 
brick. 

The contract includes not only the 


work of the building itself, but all 


were 


arrange 


days 


plumbing, electric wiring, heating, 
sprinklers and mezzanine floors for 
toilets. The building is approximately 


321 feet long, 227 feet at the widest 
part, and 51 feet at the narrow end, 
and has been constructed by adding to 
gether three Austin Standard No. 3 
buildings side by side. It has a con- 
crete floor and an ornamental frieze to 
match the other buildings of the com- 
pany. 

The speed at which the Austin Co. 
works is not due entirely to a plan of 
organization and experience. They have 
already made the drawings for the 
Standard No. 3 factory building, and, 
in fact, have built a large number of 
similar buildings in various parts of 
the country. Another point in favor of 
speed is the fact that the Austin Com- 
pany has in stock many tons of steel 
already fabricated, ready to go to the 









Baling Presses for Knit Goods and 
Other Textiles 


\s a result ( 
(sovernment 
textiles in order to cor 
space, there is greater 
ing presses to meet tl requirement 
The presses made by the I 
Baler Company, Ann Arb Mi 
have been employed for yea 
ing all kinds textile 
being used ro! baling ( | hit KI 
goods, blankets, uniforn 
and all classes ¢ imil 
cluding knit bag — 





NO. 300 HAND POWER ECONOMY BALING 
PRESS 

majority of the Quartermaster Depots 

This press is equipped with the economy 


power mechanism so that the operator 1s 
able to exert great pressure on the bale. 
very important for 
The bales produced 


This, of course, is 
export shipment. 


by the No. 300 Economy press ark 
claimed to be equal to hydraulic com- 
pressed bales that cost several times 


as much to produce. 
They have also developed a line of 
hand power, belt drive and direct-con- 
nected electric motor driven 
this work, called the No 62 
[his style is equipped with double com- 
partment chamber, so as to produce 
four, and even six bales of many classes 
of materials, in one compression. These 
machines can be mounted on wheels 
A special circular has been 


balers for 
Economy. 


two, 


issued 


oat ee ee 





SITE OF BUILDING 10 DAYS AFTER CONTRACT WAS SIGNED 


point of erection. It is very often the 


case on Austin construction jobs that 
the steel and other materials arrive 


many days before they are needed. 


the Economy Baler Company, which 
describes their various presses and gives 
useful information on baling textiles 


for shipment, 
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Hunt 2-Ton Electric Trucks 
Cut Labor to One-Tenth 


Ai IANMULAALLLL AULA AP 


HAIL 


NLU 


E It is not only patriotic, but necessary to get 
: along with less men. Because of this, labor- 
CHIMNEYS E saving machines have a value they never had 
before. 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE HEINE CHIMNEY CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


(MULLOLOLLNLLELE 
ih 


Even in pre-war times hundreds of manufac- 
turers paid for their Hunt Trucks many times 
over by the savings in labor. How much greater 
are the savings to be made now? 


Think of replacing every 8 or 10 men in your haulage 

Pp g y ; g 
department with one Hunt Truck! The details about 
the Hunt—compact and sturdy construction, economical 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY operation, etc., we'll gladly explain on request. 


NG NSM TTT TT TT 


121 W. Madison Street 28 Church Street W HUNT CO Inc 
os es + 9 ~ 


West New Brighton, New York, U. S. A. 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 39 Ferdinand Street, Boston 
Fisher Building, Chicago 710 14th Street, N. W., Washington 


NUTLEY A AM 


Representatives in all 


Principal Cities 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL COMPANY 


| 
1 


NACE 


” = 
ans 


Manufacturers of Various 
Steel Products 


LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 
BOXES and TRUCKS 


Accepted by American Mills as 


Branch Offices Works 


Boston Detroit South Side Works 

Buffalo New York Keystone Works 

Chicago Philadelphia Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 
Cincinnati San Francisco Soho Department 

Cleveland St. Louis Aliquippa Department 


. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


General Offices 
Write for Catal. 
rite for Catalog JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, Mirs., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Cotton 


on, Ga. Adams Cotton Mills 
been organized with $200,000 capi- 
nd the following officers: B. T. 

, president; J. T. Adams, vice- 
lent; E. B. Murray, secretary- 
rer. L. W. Robert, Jr., Atlanta, 

s the company’s architect-engineer 
srovides for a 483 x 106 foot brick 

ii construction building costing $75,- 
this structure to be erected by day 
under Mr. Robert’s direction 
$125,000 to $150,000 will be the 

f the mill’s equipment of ma- 
ery, this to include 7,000 to 8,000 
ndles, 160 looms, . 500-horsepower 
plant, etc. Machinery contracts 
been awarded and the daily ca- 
ity will be from 45,000 to 50,000 

pounds of cotton duck, 


*Hotyoke, Mass. The American 
Braiding Co., incorporated the latter 
irt of March, will start operations in 
building which it has leased on Race 
reet about May 1. The product will 
isist of sole leather thread, shoe and 
rset lacings, and the company expects 
install braiding machines from time 
time until the full quota of 500 has 
been reached, which will probably be 
about Sept. 1. The following officers 
have been elected: Bernett Feinstein, 
president and treasurer; Herbert Holt, 
superintendent. The company uses 26s, 
30s and 40s two-ply combed peeler 
arns, and 8s three and four ply. The 
pital stock of the new concern is 
$50,000. There will be about fifty opera- 
tives employed. 


New Beprorp, Mass. The Nasha- 
na Mills of this city have just in- 
stalled half a dozen new doublers. 


*New Beprorp, Mass. The Manomet 
Mills Corporation, of this city, is erect- 
ng a two-story auxiliary building which 
will contain the machine shop, repair 
department, printing department, waste 
house and cotton classing department. 
The structure will be 160 x 80 feet, and 
built of red brick in keeping with the 
surrounding buildings of the plant, with 

combination of sawed tooth and moni- 
The first floor will contain 
e machine shop, waste storage house 
nd repair department, while the upper 
story will have the cotton classing de- 
partment, waste room and printing de- 

rtment for the whole of the three 

These additions have been made 

essary owing to the old quarters be- 

ng too cramped for the present 
rush of business and the available space 

ill be occupied by additional machinery 

ich the firm contemplates installing, 

various departments are vacated. 
contract has been let to the Bishop 
and it was originally planned to 
e the building ready for occupancy 
lune 1. Owing to striking quicksand 
mud in excavating, it has been nec- 
to go to a depth of 28 feet in 

r to secure a solid foundation, which 
probably delay the completion un- 
early part of August. The office 

is installed in the new building 
h was completed some time ago, and 
pace previously occupied by the old 
in No. 1 mill has been fitted up 
cards, combers, drawing frames, 
inery tools and a large self-feeding 


ng press. 


+} 


LPOLE, Mass. The Lewis Manu- 
ing Co., hospital supplies, absorb- 
iuze, etc., advises that one of the 
floors which it is having added to 


Indicates previous mention of project. 


MILL NEWS 





ae 





its plant, as noted several weeks ago, 
has been completed. This measures 75x 
125 ft. Another, measuring 60x120 
will be ready for occupancy about June 
1. There will be about 12 additional 
folding machines installed, all of which 
have already arrived at the plant 


Heicuts, Pa. The Clifton 
Cotton Yarn Mills are having plans pre 
pared for the construction of a new 
three-story brick addition to its plant, 
about 45 x 130 feet, to provide for in 
creased capacity. Frank E. Hahn, Phila- 
delphia, is the architect. 


CLIFTON 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Contract has 
been awarded for the erection of a 
two-story building of brick, 24x65 ft., to 
cost $5,300, by F. W. Maurer & Sons, 
manufacturers of tapes and narrow 
fabrics, Wayne avenue and Bristol 
street. This addition will be used for 
installation of additional machinery to 
increase their present equipment and 
will also provide increased space for 
their shipping and storage departments 


Lavonia, Ga. It is reported that the 
Russell Cotton Mills have been formed 
to succeed the Lavonia Cotton Mills, 
which have passed into the hands of 
J. R. Dortch, J. P. Stockton and C 
A. Sweet, president, treasurer and man- 
ager, respectively. B. T. Adams was 
formerly president. He has now started 
up another cotton mill at Macon, Ga., 
noted among the new mills on another 
page of this issue. 


Wool 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Arcadia 
Worsted Co. is operating 18 broad looms 
at Somerset and F.ancock streets, on 
the third floor of the mill building at 
that address. They are now working on 
Government shisting. The officers of 
the company are: T. Kwiatkowski, 
president; L. Torbinski, lst vice-presi- 
dent; S. Bujal, 2nd vice-president; J. 
Till, treasurer, and J. Lipka, financial 
secretary. 


Louisvit_z£, Ky. An addition to cost 
about $5,000 is being erected at the 
Bradford Mills of the American Wool- 
en Mills Co., this addition being an en- 
largemeat of the wool department, 
which ‘iandles the raw material. 


*East Brooxrietp, Mass. The Dan- 
iels M.anufacturing Co., manufacturer of 
worsted trouserings and suitings, gives 
the following details regarding the addi- 
tion to its plant: The building is to be 
105 x 176 ft. Part of it is to be used 
for a weave shed, and part for spinning, 
spooling and winding, so that the com- 
pany will have room to do its dyeing and 
finishing, spooling and winding in East 
Brookfield, instead of shipping goods to 
Rockville as heretofore. The main plant 
at Rockville is to remain unchanged, and 
will continue to run on worsted goods 
There are to be no additional looms 
either in Rockville or in East Brook 
field. 


FRANKLIN, Mass. The Norfolk 
Woolen Co. has purchased the property 
occupied by the Ray Shiner Manufac- 
turing Co. and will use it for an in- 
stallation of blanket machinery for the 
use of the Ray Fabric Mills, which it 
controls. Whether new machines are 
to be added, and if so how many, has 
not yet been learned. At last reports 
there were 13 sets of cards, 3 shoddy 
pickers and 40 sewing machines at the 
Ray plant. 
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What Causes 
Colors to Fade? 


VAVMLUUUUAAUAAH MALLYA HYALHHUIAAHAA Ob 





Sunlight, of course! Actually, it is due 
to the Ultra Violet Rays in the sunlight. 


Therefore, a device that will project 
Ultra Violet in large quantities and do this 
consistently should prove ideal for testing 
the fastness of dyes. Such a device is the 


ULTRA VIOLET RAY 


Color Testing and Fading Outfit 


This method reduces the time consumed in 
the old method of outdoor exposure from weeks 
or months to hours. And it is far more reliable 
and scientific. ‘The apparatus is clean, safe and 
simple to operate. Its vital part is the 220-volt 
Ultra Violet Ray Lamp, which has an Ultra 
Violet yield two and a half times greater than 
any other source. 

Already used by many of the leading manufac- 
turers and the Federal Government. Full in 
formation will be sent promptly on receipt of the 
attached coupon. 


This apparatus offers the means 
of standardizing color testing 


The R. U. V. COMPANY, 50 Broad Street, N. Y. 


Kindly send me complete information about the 
Ultra Violet Ray Color Fading and Testing Outfit 


Vame 
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We design, manufacture and erect— 


Steel tanks on 
steel towers for 
Sprinkler and 
Textile Mill 
Service. Steel Storage Tank 


Steel tanks for the storage of 
oil, water, acid, molasses, alco- 


hol, pulp and other liquids. and satisfy 


yourself of the 
many advantag- 
eous features 
embodied in 


LUNKENHEIMER 
“FERRENEWO VAL 


Note the seat ring and dise,—both of 
which are made of Lunkenheimer “ Valve- 
nickel ’ a material having exceptional 


JNNVUTOUUUUUNTAUUUTUHALATTUTUU 


All classes of fabricated plate 


metal work such as coaling sta- 


Standard Hemispherical : 
Button Tank tions, ash hoppers, ete. 


Our catalog No. 46 gladly mailed to you upon request 


Write our nearest sales office today 
for prices, plans and specifications 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 
WORKS 
EASTERN; Greenville, Pa. (Pittsburgh District) 
CENTRAL; Chicago, Illinois 
CANADIAN; Bridgeburg, Ontario 


SALES OFFICES 


Chicago: 1310 West 105th St. Charlotte, N. C.: 509 Realty Bldg. 
New York: 3125 Hudson Term. Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah: Kearns Bldg. 
Dal Tex 1628 Praetorian Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal.: Union Oil Bldg. 
Greenville, Pa.: 129 Pine St. Seattle, Wash.: L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Bric burg, Ont., Can.: 135 Janet St. San Francisco, Cal.: Call Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 805 Florida Life Bldg. Detroit, Mich.: Ford Bldg. 

Havana, Cuba, Apartado 2589 

San Juan, Porto Rico, P. O. Box 924 


wearing qualities; the regrindable seating 
surfaces; the renewability of all parts, in- 
cluding the seat ring and disc; the full 
areas through the body; union bonnet; spe- 
cial composition stem, which insures long 
life to the stem threads; deep stuffing box, 
etc, These features combined with 
Lunkenheimer “quality’’ materials and 
workmanship make the “ FERRENEWO” 
the valve of exceptional merit. 
Globe, Angle and Cross, and Horizontal 
and Angle Check Patterns, for working 
steam pressures up to 150 pounds. 
Your local dealer can furnish them; if THe LUNKENHEIMER co- 
not, write us. Write for descriptive Book- oer —"QuAUTY = = 
let No. 567—ED. 


HOA ATM 


Largest Manufacturers of 
2-11-54 High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World 


New York Boston 
Chicago CINCINNATI London 


SHMUEL 
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Efficiency is judged from 
two standpoints. 


Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a Gear— 
More Efficient than Either 


Look at this smooth-running drivé. Do you 
wonder why it is rapidly becoming the standard 
means of transmitting power in Textile Mills? 


2. The quality of goods = Write for Book No. 258 
produced. il LINK-BELT COMPANY 

The PRECISION CO. RE- ElE rere 
CORDER decreases the cost of i " CHICAGO 


production without jeopardizing INDIANAPOLIS 
co, REcorpver the quality of goods produced. 


The PRECISION CO. RECORDER enables 


engineers to substitute exact knowledge for guess 
work in the use of fuel. 


1. The cost of production. 


IIA. 


This instrument will accurately analyze the CO; 
in the flue gases recording same on a chart giving 
you a daily record of your furnace conditions. 

All authorities agree on this point that the CO, percent- 
age is the index to furnace efficiency. 


If you want Efficiency in your power plant and all fuel 
waste eliminated, install the Precision CO, Recorder. 


PRECISION INSTRUMENT CO. ||) [feiiennag CaN EET 


East Fort and Beaubien Streets 
MAIN 4467 DETROIT, MICH. 
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Uxsripce, Mass. S. F. Scott, pro- 
tor of the Elmdale Mill, satinets 
| unions, advises that the new picker 
ise being erected is a separate build- 

When completed the machinery is to 
transferred from the present build- 
¢ to the new one, and it is unlikely that 

new machines will be added. The 
| picker house is close to the mill, and 

Scott is planning to have it con- 
ted with the mill and an additional 
ry added, making the mill 48 feet 
nger. When this has been done the 
umber of looms will probably be in- 


“Tease d. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Pilling & Madely, 
Inc., 2150 East Huntingdon street, man- 
facturers of hosiery, are reported to 
ye considering plans for the establish- 
ment of a branch manufacturing plant 
at Doylestown. 


CorinNA, Me. The Kenwood Woolen 
Mills, Inc., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $500,000 by T. F. 
Burrill, E. R. Clark, E. B. Clark and 
N. F. Burrill. The firm is chartered 
to manufacture and deal in woolen, 
worsted, cotton goods, etc, to own 
water power and develop it by dam or 
otherwise, and conduct a general manu- 
facturing business. 


East Greenwicu, R. I. It is reported 
that the Andrew’s Mill Co., Inc., of 
Frankford, Philadelphia, is to move its 
plant to East Greenwich, and that con- 
tract has been awarded for the erection 
of a weave shed and power plant. The 
weave shed will be 175 x 260 feet, one 
story, of mill construction, on concrete 
foundations, with brick walls and steel 
bearing beams; saw-tooth, tar and 
gravel roof. The power house will be 
45 x 80 feet, two stories, fireproof, of 
steel construction, with brick walls and 
tar and gravel roof. The C. I. Bigney 
Construction Co. have the contract. The 
mills manufacture woolen and worsted 
men’s wear and dress goods, and the 
Philadelphia plant is located at Leiper 
and Adams streets. There are 240 
looms 


Knit 


NEWNAN, Ga. The Newnan Hosiery 
Mills have their building ready and will 
install an equipment of K-G Scott & 
Williams knitting machines for manu- 
facturing men’s and women’s cotton hos- 
iery. L. Mann, one of the owners, ad- 
vises that they have been promised de- 
livery of machinery by June 1, and that 
the dynamos and electrical equipment 
are now in transit. 


*PRINCETON, Ky. This city has granted 
to the Princeton Hosiery Mills a free 
lot, free taxes and water .or a period of 
five years in order to secure the plant. 
which will be erected in that city. The 
plant will employ 100 girls. 


*MancHestTerR, N. H. The Liberty 
Hosiery Co. will begin operations May 
15. This is the name of the new com- 
pany noted recently as to be established 
by Walter B. Connor, and of which Mr. 
Connor will be president, treasurer and 
buyer. John M. Lowe has been made 
superintendent. There will be 20 opera- 
tives employed, and an initial equipment 
of 18 knitting machines has been or- 
dered. A plant has been secured at 106 
Franklin street, fully equipped with the 
electric drive. 16s to 40s two-ply knit- 
ting yarns and 80s two-ply looping 
threads are to be used by this concern. 
The company is in the market for a 
large variety of supplies and equipment, 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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and is particularly interested in second 
hand machines 


*NewarK, N. J. The Rivoli Silk 
Hosiery Co. recently noted as increasing 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,- 
000, advises that it is contemplating start- 
ing a mill to make men’s, women’s and 
children’s fine gauge seamless hosiery 
and is interested in securing machinery, 
needles and a superintendent. At the 
present mill the company manufactures 
men’s and women’s full fashioned ho 
siery and has 386 sections of full fash 
ioned machines and 8 sewing machines 


Gastonia, N. C. Dr. L. N. Patrick 
is the promoter of another knitting mill 
for Gastonia. The erection of a build 
ing at the corner of South street and 
West Sixth avenue has started and a 
charter of incorporation is to be applied 
for within a few days. The company 
has $15,000 paid in capital, but will ask 
for an authorized capital stock of $50, 
000. This is the second knitting mill 
to be started in Gastonia, which is one 
of the largest cotton manufacturing 
towns in the country. 


*GasTONIA, N. C. Half hose are to 
be manufactured by the Wilson-Bell Co., 
recently incorporated as noted. The 
equipment consists of 25 knitting ma- 
chines and 2 sewing machines, and 
operations have already begun. Officers 
have been elected for this company as 
follows: Frank L. Wilson, president; 
E. O. Bell, secretary and treasurer; 
George Stepp, superintendent. Mr. Wil- 
son has charge of the buying, and 12s, 
16s and 26s single yarns are used. The 
capital stock is $50,000. 


*Statey, N. C. The Staley Hosiery 
Mills, capitalized with $50,000, noted 
last week as having incorporated here, 
will manufacture hosiery on something 
of a large scale. P. A. Staley, C. P. Fox 
and Al McArthur are the incorporators. 
They have secured a building and con- 
tracted for the necessary machinery to 
enable them to start up at an early 
date. 


THoMASVILLE, N.C. M. R. Adams of 
High Point, N. C., will establish a 
hosiery knitting mill here and has pur 
chased the old Thomasville Female Col 
lege building to be used for that pur- 
pose. Further details concerning this 
are to be expected soon. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Tailor Made 
Hosiery Co., recently noted as filing ap 
plication for a charter of ‘incorporation, 
is now installing machinery at Hancock 
and Somerset streets. At present they 
are installing 50 Scott & Williams knit- 
ting machines for the manufacture of a 
full line of mercerized and silk half- 
hose; they are also putting in 8 loopers. 
The company has a capital stock of $25,- 
000. Samuel Eagleson is the president 
of the corporation, the other officers not 
as yet having been elected. 


*CuerAw, S.C. M. B. Smith & Sons, 
merchandise brokers, warehousemen 
and distributors, who propose starting 
a knitting mill, advise that men’s half 
hose are to be the product, and that they 
have not definitely determined upon the 
equipment as yet. 


BenTON, TENN. Rumors are current 
to the effect that Benton is to have a 
new knitting mill. Although nothing 
definite has been announced as yet, it 
is strongly believed that that is the pur- 
pose for which the planing mill was 
recently taken over by officials of the 
Tennessee Power Co. 


Riversipe, N. J. William F. Taubel 
Co., manufacturer of hosiery, has 
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BEST QUALITY SLASHER AND WARP TYING, = 
GUMMED TAPE AND TAPE MACHINES 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


J.R.REGNAS & COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


SUBSIDIARY ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 


SiN 00000000 


COUPON BOOKS 





| 


Put Your Commissary 
on a Cash Basis. 


“IMHIS is the system of accounting and credit extension which is putting 

so many commissaries on a cash basis. Southern Coupons are merely 
so many receipts taken by the commissary from the customer for merchan- | 
dise---the coupons in each case being removed from the customer's book by 
the storekeeper. 
of the drudgery of bookkeeping, by reducing the number of account entries 
from as many as fifty per month, under the old system, to two. Southern 
Coupons are doing away with pass-books and the attendant annoyance of 
periodical balancing. Southern Coupons not only prevent mistakes, but re- 
tain the customers good will. 


The system has relieved scores of mines and mills of most | 
vented from becoming too large. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


| 
By it certain accounts are automatically pre- 
SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


SOUTHERN COUPON Co. 


BOX 346. ir a ee 
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Old Reliable “Sells”’ 


Roller Bearings 
are the most easily 
installed anti-fric- 
tion bearings on the 
market. 


Wherever there’s a drop hanger, post hanger or pillow block 
g Sells” can be installed in a few No 
need to lower shafts or disconnect pulleys. plant 
can easily converted night. split 
throughout, as shown in above picture. 


minutes. 
A whole 
Sells ” 


hanger—a “ 


be over are 


Old Reliable “ 
tion. Friction 
that’s because o 
materially decreased 
returns from an investment in 


Sells” will give a body-blow to high cost of produc- 
load of line shafting is lessened 25% to 50% 
f their line contact. Thus coal and current bills are 
lubrication bills are cut in half. In all, the 
“Sells” will amaze you 


w, while “overhead” saving and speeding 
Get full details by writing today. 


Modernize your plant no 
production mean so much. 


power with no loss of time 


fe Avee, 


v Manager. 


Yours for added 


ROYERSFORD FouNDRY & MACHINE Co. 
56 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sells” Line Shaft Roller Bearing, “ Sells’? Commercial Roller Bearing, 
Babbitted Ring Oil Bearings, Shaft Hangers, Collars and Couplings, 
Punches and Dies, Punching and Shearing Machines, Sensitive Drill 
Presses, Drill Presses, Foot Presses, Grinding and Polishing Machines, 
Tumbling Barrels, “ Rollerine’”’-——the ball and roller bearing lubricant. 
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| LEFFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


VERTICAL and HORIZONTAL DESIGNS 


High Speed, High Horse Power, High Efficiency 


Vertical Direct Connected Unit 60 ft. head, 3100 H.P., 240 R.P.M. 


Write for Bulletin 54 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio 


SALES ENGINEERS. 
L. B. Dow, Inc ° 
The Colby enna ring Co., 
H. H. White. : 


..79 Milk St., Bostun, Mass. 
70 First St., Portland, Oregon 
378 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


‘Inc. 
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additional profits from your tenter frames 


without any additional overhead expense? 


Variable Speed 


TI? Transmission 


is the very device you have been looking for for a long time. It will 
double and sometimes treble your output within the first few months. 


Wouldn’t you like to earn 


dryers, mangles, 


YOU CAN. 


singers, etc., 


It will pay for itself in an incredibly short time and the profits can then 
be diverted to your own bank book. 


It saves time, labor and material. You can’t afford to do without it 


Let us prove to you the reason why. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Indiana 


Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Streets 


EASTERN AGENTS 
Watkins Engineering Supply Co. 
Boston, Mass 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Inc., 


W. E. Shipley Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


0110000 


BYERS AUTO-CRANES 


Instead of Common Labor 
SPELL EFFICIENCY 


Built for operation on road wheels or rail 
trucks, steam, gasoline or electrically driven 


Write for Particulars 
THE JOHN F. BYERS MACHINE COMPANY 


210 Sycamore Street Ravenna, Ohio 
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da contract for the construction 
ew one-story brick addition to 
int. about 25x60 feet, to provide 
creased capacity. Hugh B. Miller, 
intville, is the building contractor 


rHacE, N. C. Bismarck Hosiery 
will add 86 knitters and other 
ig machinery, with power plant, 
ncreasing present daily capacity to 
lozen pairs of hose. It will also 
an addition to be equipped for 
ing hosiery. 


evVELAND, O. The Lion Knitting 
Co., noted last week as adding 
0.000 to its capital stock, will us« 
increase for the installation of addi 

11 machines, and it is understood 
31 knitting machines are to be 

d to the 21 latch needle and 28 flat 
tting machines now installed. The 
ills make sweaters and_ athletic 


siery 


;OUGLERSVILLE, PA The Hartman 
siery Co., men’s 144-needle seamless 
ton half hose, is laying foundations 
an annex to its mill at Gouglers 
ille. The plant has at present 52 latch 
dle knitting machines and 9 ribbers 


faunton, Mass. The Whittenton 
Hosiery Corp. has been incorporated 
a capital stock of $30,000 by A. 
Milot and Charles E. Paquin of 
vunton and Louis F. Lyon of Boston 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C. A charter has 
granted to the Kernersville Knit- 
Co., with an authorized capital 

ck of $125,000. Of this amount $25,- 

(000 has been subscribed. The incor- 
worators are: R. R. Ragan, James J 
Bales, all of High 
int, N. C 
Silk 

ScRANTON, Pa. Notice of the incor 

ation of the Mutual Silk Throwing 
was recently published. Post & 

Sheldon Corporation gives the follow 
facts with regard to this firm: The 
\lutual Silk Throwing Co., which will 
throwing only, is owned by Katter- 
& Mitchell Co., of Paterson, N. J., 

1 Port Jervis, N. Y.; Doherty & 

idsworth Co., of Paterson, N J ; and 

llentown, Pa., and Post & Sheldon 
Later the plant of George 
sbee, which was purchased last fall 

Post & Sheldon Corporation, and is 

being operated by that firm, will be 

d to the Mutual Silk Throwing Co. 
plans for machinery and equipment 


complete under the combination ar- 
| 
Led 


poration 


Paterson, N. J. The Canadian Silk 
170 Main street, has added eight 
looms to its equipment. 


TOONA, Pa, Reports are again cur- 
t to the effect that the local branch 
Schwarzenbach-Huber Co. is con 
plating the erection of an addition 
| the installation of new machinery. 
lupson, Pa. The Century Throwing 
as awarded a contract to the John 
Ferguson Co., Paterson, N. J., for 
onstruction of a new addition to its 
t, about 45 x 60 feet. 


LKES-BarreE, Pa, The Wilkes 
e Silk Co. has recently awarded a 
ict for the construction of a new 
tory addition to its plant on South 


street. 


ERSON, N. J. The New Jersey 
Co, will add six more looms to 
oad silk equipment at 93 River 


dicates previous mgntion of project. 





Paterson, N. J. Smith & Kauffman, 
who have an annex of their New York 
plant in the new Dunlop Mill here, have 
leased the upper floor of the Hermann 
Mill, Broadway, and will move their 
plant at an early date. 
ribbon looms art 


Twenty-eight 
operated at present 
This number will be increased to 120 


PATERSON, N J The Cornell Silk 
Co. is a new 20 loom broad silk com 
pany located at 93 River street. Twenty 


looms are operated 


PATERSON, N. ] Cen broad silk looms 

have béen installed at 99 River street 

Barbour & Goldberg Additional 
equipment will be added later 


Miscellaneous 


Wesster, MAss The Webster Dye 
& Yarn Works, Inc., which began opera 
tions only last fall, are now finding it 
necessary to erect an addition. A three 
story building, 60 x 40 feet, will be con 
structed. The new machinery for this 
addition has already been ordered and 
it is expected that it will be on hand 
when the building has been completed, 
which will probably be from six to eight 
weeks. The company is negotiating for 
the purchase of more land on eithe1 
side of its plant with an eye to future 
expansion 


Mitrorp, N. H. The Milford Manu 
facturing Co., linen ducks and canvas, 
has awarded to Charles W. Keith the 
contract for the erection of a new loom 
shed. Work will start at once and the 
contract will be finished and looms in 
stalled within eight weeks, it is expected 
The building will be placed at the east 
end of the present mill; the machine 
shop is to be moved to the basement 
on a line with the shipping room, and 
the loom room extended through this 
space into the new building, which will 
be 150 feet long and 50 feet wide. Three 
hundred looms are to be installed The 
building will be of brick construction, 
three stories. It will have a tar and 
gravel room. The engine room will 
also be enlarged to take another boiler 
At last report there «vere 200 looms in 
operation 


PATERSON, N. J. The Star Silk Dyeing 
Co., 142 East Seventh street, will build 
a new one-story dye house, about 30 x 
100 feet, on Bleecker street, to cost 
$10,000. Plans for the structure have 
been prepared. 


3ROOKLYN, N. Y. The Vulcan Proof 
ing Co., 583 Dean street, has awarded 
a contract for the construction of a 
large new rubberized manufacturing 
plant, two-story, reinforced-concrete, 
about 130 x 310 feet, to be located on 
First avenue, near Fifty-seventh street, 
Brooklyn The structure is estimated 
to cost $200,000 


Mancuester, N. H. The Saunders 
Dye Works, Inc., have been incorpo 
rated to dye, finish, bleach cotton, wool, 
silk and other fabrics and deal in all 
kinds of dyes. The capital stock is 
$30,000 Incorporators: Edmund R 
Saunders of Lowell, Mass.; William E 
Caffray of Nashua, Ralph A. Bowen of 
Boston, and Harry L. Addison, Frank 
W. Sargeant and Frank C. Livingston, 
of Manchester. Mr. Saunders has 
leased the three buildings formerly oper 
ated as the Baldwing Bobbin Works 
and is now putting them in condition 
for his own use. The improvements 
will include the erection of a one-story 
brick building, 46 x 28 feet, for use as 
a powerhouse. The other buildings are 
a three-story and a two-story wooden 
and a one-story brick building. The 
industry will’ be in operation within a 
short time. 
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NEW MACHINE TOOLS 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
F.O.B. Atlanta 


I—13” x 5 SOUTH BEND LATHE 
I—13” x 6’ SouTH BEND LATHE 
I—13” x 8’ SouTH _ BEND LATHE 


1—15” x 8’ SoutH BEND LATHE 

2—16” x 8’ SoutH BEND LATHES 

2—14” x 6’ Economy QC LATHES 

1I—14” x 8’ Economy QC LATHE 

20” PLAIN AND BACK GEARED DRILL 
PRESSES 

ELectric Morors 

Power Hack Saws 

Pipe MACHINES 

ELectrIic DRILLS 


Write or wire for quotations 
We sell everything for the machine shop 


SEEGER -WALRAVEN COMPANY 


Machine Tools—Mill Supplies—Foundry Equipment 


36-38 West Alabama Street Atlanta, Georgia 





UL 


TENTERING & DRYING MACHINES 


~~ BLANKETS 
KHAKI 


OR 3 


WOOLENS & WORSTEDS | 


FOR 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — 


D. R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


PETER JOHNSON 
BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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VARIETY 


is but one of the qualities most keenly sought by the manufacturing clothier and 
cutting-up trade. Created by an exceptionally large and competent staff of de- 
signers, American Woolen Company fabrics not only offer amazing variety of 
selection but assure correctness of style. For price, popularity and worth, they are 
fabrics on which the trade has learned to rely with confidence. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm.M Wood, President. 


INNUALUNUTOIUTAUTATT 


Selling Agency: 
American Woolen Company of New York 
18th to 19th St., on Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants | 
i. YORK BOSTON CHICAGO : 
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W.H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING : 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK | . 
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Worsted 
Dress 
Goods 


Parker, Wilder & Coa. 
Selling Agents 
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. | W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. | 
C O R O N ET Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


ke AN CY Everett Building, 45 East 17th Street NEW YORK 
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219 GREENE ST., N. Y. 
Piece bees | MAPLEVILLE,R. 1 HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 


CLOTH SAMPLES LABELED, a Cards of Every Description E 
BATTEY, TRULL & CO. | —— a a FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


UAE EVEN N EVEN 


‘Dunn Worsted Mills} 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 


| Fancy Worsteds. | 
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NUMBERED, BOUND Piece Goods Tickets. Gum Labels © 
PRESSED AND BOOKED Pin Tickets. Fasteners 5 
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HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 
334 FOURTH AVEN UE, NEW YORK 


: Selling Agents 
i New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 
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PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


FINE FANCY WORSTEDS 


SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


wera WOLFF « ©o 


215 FOURTH AVENUE-NEW YORK 
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COMPLETE ATTENTION 
(O GOVERNMENT WORK 


Fxtended Deliveries One Way of Tem- 
porizing with Insatiable Civilian 
Factor in Men’s Wear 

ich that is regarded as favorable in 
tion came to the men’s wear trade 
)f the decisive forward steps in wool 
tlation of the past week. Several 
rs began at once trying to plot 
ir ways out of various predicaments 
sed by the long period of uncertainty. 
twithstanding # view in some quar- 
that a supremely big proposition 
s the trade when the whole of the 
wool product is taken under con- 
little hesitancy remains to assume 
tasks as present themselves, Greater 
edom develops in letting go of mer 
ndise as fast as goods are milled 
FOR EXTENDED DELIVERIES 
Important factors in the trade favor a 
neral policy of the extension of de- 
liveries. There is so little difference be- 
veen the bulk of staple yardage, it is 
nted out, that those who promote a 
policy of extended deliveries see that 
it should matter little in ultimate con- 
imption. As long as present produc 
are on the heavier fabrics, a con 
tance of the same construction fits 
tter into the general program and will 
duce a much larger yardage in a 
ited time, is the way this plan is 
soned out 
Operating on this basis for a consid- 
le time past enabled leaders in the 
licy to avoid much confusion and 
any pitfalls which trapped others into 
ne more or less unenviable rela- 
tions with their trade. A general clear- 
of stocks has been accomplished 
ith little confusion or agitation, and 
h factors are already recuperative 
ile a number of less aggressive fac- 
rs continue to limp along in a half 
Dor 


HOPE FOR SOME LIGHTWEIGHTS 


In the substitution, wherever possible, 
heavyweight constructions, there is 
seen a glimmer of hope for a lightweight 
roduction, of a limited amount, it is 
true, yet one of sufficient size to make 
some estimate of how and how far it 
will utilize the units of well-established 
selling organizations. There is a grow 
ing confidence seen in the probability of 
topping the peak of army fabric produc- 
tion with wool and looms available, to 
n effective degree, for civilian purposes, 
notwithstanding the heavy draft for im- 
mediate military purposes upon most of 
the more prominent mills, 





OUTFITTING MAIN ISSUE 

With the outfitting of the Army and 
Navy as the main concern at present, 
the handling of the yardage for this pur 
se makes a bright spot of activity to 
lieve the gray outlook for general 
Factors supplying uniform 
loth to police organizations, for public 
ervice companies, and store liveries, 
ave secured sufficient concession from 
heir obligations on Navy cloth to pretty 

1 take care of the first class men- 
ned. The others will have to be con- 
nt with being placed in the deferred 
iks with ordinary civilians. Between 
berty Loan canvassing and aid on 
Juartermaster’s inventories, quite a 
rge contribution to war work is called 
rth from members of distributors’ 
rees 

n another division of the market 
cks are available in fairly steady 


isiness., 


amounts for boys’ and youths’ clothing. 

The practical exemption of narrow 
widths permits a fairly steady outlook 
of cloth to supply this particular, large 
element of consumption. 

“We hardly ever begin deliveries be 
fore the 15th of May,” declared an 
agent of this class of fabrics early this 
week, “This yardage is part of it ready 
now, and should come along with little 
deviation from its usual course.” 

Little pining is indulged in over pros 
pects of the permanent losing of long- 
standing accounts among the big factors 
in the trade. It is felt generally by dis- 
tributors for the larger mills that as the 
ones who can be of most service in the 
time of emergency, they do not stand 
to lose prestige heavily. It is felt, even 
by those who temporarily pick up the 
crumbs let fall by the larger fellows, 
that customers diverted at this time may 
easily be gotten back when normal con- 
ditions return The makers of goods 
for the Government, it is considered, are 
getting good prices for the work now, 
so when things are normal again they 
can make goods to better advantage, 
and command their old trade as before. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

Daniel W. Farnsworth announces his 
intention to retire from the firm of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., and form a 
commission selling agency under his 
own name, Mr. Farnsworth gave out 
a statement which reads as follows 

‘My connection with the firm of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., ceases at the 
termination of our present partnership, 
viz: June 30, 1918. My association with 
this concern dates from Jan. 11, 1881 
There is in the present concern only 
one living member who has seniority 
of connection with this concern, viz., 
Thomas P. Curtis, our Boston partner 
All other partners in the present con- 
cern became connected with Deering, 
Milliken & Co., subsequently to myself 
I have been partner continuously from 
January, 1898, to date. While I retire 
from this concern, I do not retire from 
the industry in which I have spent so 
many years. I intend to form a com 
mission selling agency in my own name, 
and will have associated with me men 
who have been prominently before the 
trade for many years.” 

Ray Hall has been appointed man- 
ager of the examining and adjusting de 
partment of the American Woolen Co., 
at the New York headquarters, to suc- 
ceed the late Edward J. Price. Mr. Hall 
was in charge of this department during 
Mr. Price’s recent illness. 
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WOOL MANUFACTURES 


Carpets 
reed space, reed space. and Rugs. Cards 
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QUARTERMASTERS MOVE 


Cotton and Woolen Divisions to Be Lo- 
cated in New York Immediately 
WasHINnGToN, D. C., April 30.—The 
cotton and woolen sections ot the Quar- 
termasters’ Department of the army, a 
announced in this paper last week, will 
move to New York City in the very 

near future. 

While it is not definitely known what 
day the sections will be moved, it 
thought that it will be this week or 
early next week. It is understood that 
Albert L. Scott, Chief of the Division, 
will remain with his headquarters in 
this city. Who will be the chief of the 
New York office has not yet been di 
cided but it is understood that H. P 
Bonties, recently appointed head of the 
wool division succeeding Col. John P 
Wood, Lincoln M. Cromwell, knit 
goods; Howard Elliott and others will 
be among those to be moved The New 
York headquarters will be in the Borg 
feldt Building, corner 16th street and 
Irving place 


N. Y. Wool Trade Action 

The text of the resolution adopted by 
the New York Wool Trade Association, 
April 25, and forwarded to Chairman 
Brookings at once, follows: 

“Resolved, That the members of the 
New York Wool Trade Association ten 
der all their wools now in stock to tl 
Government at the prices as of July 30 
1917, and await instructions from the 
War Industries Board regarding man 
ner of handling the domestic clip of 
1918.” 


ACTIVE WOOL MACHINERY 


Increases and Decreases in Equipment 
Employed on War Orders 

As compared with statistics of March 
1, there were both increases and dé 
creases shown in the amount of wool 
machinery employed on war orders in 
the compilation of active and idle wool 
machinery for April 1 of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
The classes of equipment showing in 
creases were looms wider than 50 inch 
es, cards, combs and woolen spindle 
while decreases were narrow looms, cal 
pet and rug looms and worsted spindles 

The compilation of machinery active 
and idle as reported to the association, 
together with the amount of percentag« 
active on American war orders as of 
date April 1, with a monthly comparison 
of the activity of machinery on war or 
ders since August 1, 1917, follows 


Spinning Spindle 





Combs, Worsted 

3,943 1,733 1,363, ( 
174 168 195, 

4,117 1,901 1,446,786 1,558,651 


AMERICAN WAR ORDERS 


Apr 4, 2086. ..:% 16,491 982 201 1,785 745 604,744 34,666 
Mar, 1 a 16,259 393 1,611 733 548,016 574,757 
Feb. 1 17,080 27 1,846 791 637,351 633,798 
Jan, 1, - poe 15,889 226 1,599 631 549,800 594,111 
Dee, i, 1917..... 15 509 1,742 817 563,053 707,562 
Nov. 1 ™ soe 1 243 1,637 498 644,191 612,145 
Oot, 3 ea 13 84 1,206 485 421,474 535,444 
Se B65 iO ae 1 1,228 359 415,991 412,080 
Aug. 1 ~*~ eee i 1,107 369 405,461 355,304 
PERCENTAGE ON WAR ORDERS TO TOTAL IN OPERATION 

Apr Ry. 2948S. 6 css 40.8 8.9 8.1 45.3 43 44 39.2 
Mar. 1 % 44.4 16.4 14.3 44.8 49.3 46 41.9 
em Be oo eases 40.4 12. 11. 49.7 42.4 48.8 39. 
te Be enw 40 22 7.4 43.3 36.5 44.3 2.1 
Dec. 1, 1917... 38 21.6 14.4 43.6 44. 41.4 44. 

Nov. 1 Rg 36.6 17.1 8. 42.5 28.2 41.7 32 

Oct 1 of te Ee 4 9.2 33.5 27 33.2 36.5 
Sept. 1 OF Pipes 32.3 8.8 26.9 21.1 35 29. 

Aug. 1 MC wewes 28.6 7.8 32.1 21.4 33.5 26.5 





DRESS GOODS MARKET 
BETTER SUPPORTED 


Developments Strengthen Position of 
Agencies and Give Some Hopes of 


Improved Trading 
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SPECULATIONS IN JOBS 
Speculation in dress goods in a turbu- 


I 
lent market has been peculiarly bothe 


some lo those who maintain a simple 
steady course, based on cost systems, 
the price rises hav been relegated 
mn ostly to the jobbing divi 10n, Yarn 
rises, of course, will be reflected in new 
chedules of costs wherever the manu 
facturer yields to pay-or-go-yarnl 
prices. 

There is a story f 40 « S 
f broadcloth which hi: ed hands 





six times. The goods at last report were 
iain in the hands of the house which 
put them out in the first place. Taken 
with other instances of frequent trans 
fers of goods in the secondary market 
recently at rapidly rising prices, the 
market is in good shape to invite 
stabilizing with Government assistance. 
It is felt that such developments cannot 
long be delayed when trading is almost 
entirely in the hands of the jobbers and 
a rise in price inevitable every time 
goods change hands, 


CORRESPONDENCE LESS TENSE 


Letters and telegrams from the field 
have taken on a decidedly calmer tone. 
An agent who notified the trade that 
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Clutch 
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—as a Fuel Saver 


Power is wasted all the way from the boiler 
to the machines. But the most serious—the 
most inexcusable, waste is to permit machines 
to run idly. 
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equipping every machine with a Hilliard Clutch 
abolish this waste. It is a simple matter for the 
disengage the clutch when the machine is no 


needed 
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Let us send you a Hilliard on 60 days’ free trial. Test 
yourself and if it doesn’t prove better in every way 
than any clutch you have ever used, send it back. Ask 
why it is superior. Write now 


THE HILLIARD CLUTCH & MACHINERY CO. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


for Catalog 
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Wetherell Bros. Co. 
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31 OLIVER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STEEL 


Textile Steel Specialists 
Wire for knitting needles 
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Used in over 4000 plants 


The OIL paint with a glossy tile-like, white finish, Made by a 
special process over which we have exclusive control. Contains no 
varnish. Its firm yet elastic surface will not crack or scale, for it 
expands and contracts with temperature changes, and withstands 


vibrations. 
The Difference 


Barreled Sunlight—Rice’s Mill White—remains white long after other paints have 
turned yellow. It can be washed clean when other paints need recoating. 


On Concrete Surfaces 


Rice’s Granolith makes the best possible primer for “ Barreled Sunlight,”’ 
the progress of moisture in the wall. 


Rice's GRANOLITH. 
“THE YELLOW PERIL” 
Write for our booklet, ‘‘The Yellow Peril’’ and Sample Board. 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
20 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. 
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PICKER LEATHER 


Chrome Tanned— 
Tough Pliable—Long 


Life— Economical 
NONE BETTER MADE 


Made by a practical 
tanner—a man. that 
knows requirements 


Write for Sample and Price 
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THE ULMER LEATHER CO. 


P.O. DRAWER 44 NORWICH, CONN, 
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Manufacturers of plain and 
fancy serges, skein dyes, 
vigoureux, and fancy piece 
dyed fabrics for ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s wear ; uniform 
cloths a specialty. Also 
worsted yarns for weaving 
and knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH ! 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


GEO. H. HODGSON = 
(Vice-President and Gen'l Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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THIBETS 
UNIFORM CLOTHS 
BROADCLOTHS 
WORSTEDS 
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FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Our fabrics are well known to 
as the standards in their 
The Talbot Mills trade- 
recognized as an assur- 
quality which is never 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Selling Agents 


New York and Boston 


™" TEASELS 


JACOB N. CHESTER 


/109 Broad Street :: New York 
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THE CRAWFORD PRESS 


Steam Plate Presses—Baling Presses 
The First in 1865—The First Today 
NASHUA STEAM PRESS 
AND BOILER WORKS 


Nashua, New Hampshire 
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deliveries are suspended while all the 
mill machinery mechanically capable of 
Government production is so engaged 
states that his responses are entirely 
patriotic. Cutters and clothiers assume 
that they will receive the goods in due 
course, or be themselves so devoted to 
Government aid that they will go with- 
out them and suffer no hardships. Some 
agents gloomily report that they do 
not get enough mail to warrant the 
postman knocking at the door regu- 
larly, and as few road men are out it 
is something of a mystery how it is 
the field is so thoroughly understood 
to be convinced that it will have to en- 
dure a period of serious retrenchment 
in woolen fabrics. 

High grade fancy fabrics are in for 
a much restricted production, it is said, 
considered from the viewpoint of risen 
yarn prices, as well as from the occu 
pation of dress goods looms by Goy 
ernment constructions. With 2-50s run 
ning from $3 to $3.15 a pound, the 
prospect is declared to be much more 
dubious than with lower counts used 
in serge and other plain constructions 


Dress Goods Trade Notes 

Samples from dress goods looms 
have suffered some rejections by official 
cloth experts, it is said. The amount 
of those falling below standard is not 
available in figures or percentage 
While it is inconsiderable, the effect of 
a continuance on civilian fabrics is said 
to be falling mostly in the province of 
cheap goods 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing Co 
has been asked by the Government to 
devote their 60,000 spindles and 2,200 
worsted looms to the manufacture of 
O. D. cloth. The necessary changes in 
machinery are being made to comply 
with the request, according to the New 
York selling office, 34 Thomas street. 


Regulate Non-Essentials 
Editor of the JoURNAL 

The Government is asking every 
worsted yarn spinner in this country to 
devote 80 per cent. of his spindles to 
the Government until the first of Sep 
tember, and I believe that every spinner 
will gladly do this to the full extent of 
his ability, but under present labor con- 
ditions what the Government will re- 
ceive will be far less than 80 per cent. 
of normal production, unless some ac- 
tion is taken at once by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to change the labor con- 
ditions. 

As an example, take, for instance, 
Camden, N. J., in which are located four 
worsted yarn mills. The Highland Wor- 
sted Co., with 16 combs, 17,500 spindles, 
employ 600; the Linden Worsted Co., 18 
combs, 12,500 spindles, employ 500; B. 
F. Boyer & Co., 7 combs, 7,300 spindles, 
employ 275; Salisbury Worsted Mills, 
2,100 spindles, employ 60—a total of 41 
combs, 39,400 spindles, 1,435 employes. 

I am told on good authority that 
these four mills are averaging but 52 
per cent. of normal production. This 
means that the following machinery is 
idle: 19 combs, 18,912 spindles, and a 
corresponding number of looms that 
would consume this amount of yarn. I 
understand these mills are short 869 em- 
ployes. 

In this same city is the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co., which employs from 
12,000 to 14,000 hands, all working on 
a non-essential. X. 


New Phila. Arsenal Head 


Col. M. G, Zalinski, commandant at 
the United States Quartermaster’s De- 
pot, Philadelphia, has been assigned for 
duty abroad, and Benedict M. Holden, 
an attorney of Hartford, Conn., is in 
charge of the depot. 
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CONVERSE, STANTON & CO. 


Commission Merchants 







83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Lonsdale Hollands, Worsteds, 
Woolens and Shirting Flannels, Towels, Quilts, : 
Damask and Blankets E 


BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. 






PHILADELPHIA: 319 Bourse — 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission (Merchants 


229 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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Ethan Allen 


25 Madison Avenue 


New York 
WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 
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Metcalf Brothers & Company 
Wanskuck Company 
EVERETT BUILDING 


Northeast Corner of Union Square 
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“WE OVERCOME EMB ARGOES 


46 TO 5-TON MOTOR TRUCKS 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE HAULING TIME CONTRACTS SOLICITED 


JAS. J. ROONEY & COMPANY 
“[627 SANSOM’STREET ~ Phones: Spruce’1913---Race 1571> PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SAFETY GUARDS FOR MACHINERY | 
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EXPANDED METAL Estimates furnished for making and erecting 
PERFORATED METAL complete. 
SHEET METAL NOTE—Guards designed and installed by us 
GALVANIZED WIRE are guaranteed to pass inspection. 

T. 8. Johnsop Sons Company, 622 Cherry &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WITHOUT tI all, 

A DIFFERENCE Maman 
PRESERVATIVE The adoption of the American trade-mark “‘ Protexol”’ in place 
of the trade-name “ Avenarius Carbolineum” is a recognition by 


us of changed conditions resulting from the war and legislation 
eeesenves wooo tverweme = enacted because of the war. Preparedness and its value is to-day 
better appreciated. The maintenance of our own laboratory and 
technical staff since 1907 enabled us to successfully overcome the many obstacles 
encountered since the beginning of the war. E 
With manufacture under our absolute control we bave no hesitancy in offering ; 
Protexol with the warranty that it possesses all the wood preserving qualities of the 
Avenarius product. 
In New York since 1887 and ready to serve you on questions reJating to wood 
preservation 
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CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 
38 Greene Street New York, N. ¥. 
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HOWE MILL EKAYENS 


are the most perfect crayons so far produced for all uses in 
textile mills. 

They never injure the fabric and are the most economical 
and satisfactory to use. 





Write for Samples and Prices 
HOWE MILL CRAYON CO. Lowell, Mass. 
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-& WILMINGTON FIBRE 


You save money and get better results by sub- 
stituting fibre for paper, cardboard, wood, bone, 
ivory, ‘glass, porcelain, iron, brass, copper, 
leather, rubber composition and other sub- 
stances. 

Fibre insulates. It machines easily. It is not 


brittle and has qualities of its own which cannot 
be duplicated. 


-IZE 


Your Mill 


for wartime service 


ur Koppel, 


pilitie f the Electro- 


If you can use fibre you should use it. A re- 
quest to us will tell you how and why it has over 
a million uses. In sheets, tubes, rods, black, red 
or gray. 

Anything in fibre, in any quantity, on short 
notice. 
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Wilmington Fibre Specialty Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Towers and Tanks 


Storage Tanks 


Pressure Tanks 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION 
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Structural Steel Work 
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THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Branch Sales Ofices—New York New Orleans Dallas Birmingham Havana 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS 








MILL SHARES IRREGULAR figures were respectively $1,176,375 and largest individual wages in the history 


eneral Tendency Upward, with a Few 
Unimportant Recessions 
Boston, May 1—The demand upon the 
w England for larger subscriptions to 
Liberty loan has had some influence 


$1,217,134, the 


history of New 


surpassing greatness of of the industry her« 

which has gone into the manufacturing The disquieting strike 
England. The second had little effect on the s 
quarter of last year the 
capitalization 
close to what 
period, $1,059,125 


iare market 


ash return on and prices continue to soar upward 
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of $33,000,000 was Quissett recently sold at 19214, making 
has been the present another new high mark for this stock 


while Fairhaven changed hands at 102 


les both at the auctions and privately what the development for the quarter iong 7 1 oe ee = - er 
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nds CaS OS Eee way figures quoted. It was assumed that the extra dividend of two per cent durit 
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ctive market before the usual summer 
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ralue of the best of these 
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in. Regular investors in 


tocks, and the possibility of extras as 


earnings, which were 
, to be paid out in the 
shape of dividends would be little, if but for many years did not declare any 
any, more than the $955,059 drawn from dividend. Starting up ten years a; 
their investments the first three months Nashawena is now in a position wh 


the past week Last year the corpora 
tion paid eight per cent and six in 1916 








the stockholders might reasonably « 


a A 9 ter ae cae F FIFTEEN INCREASES : 

oon as excess pront taxes are out ol Sie pect regular dividends of eight per cent 
the way; as soon as such buying gains Cash increases in returns to stock- with the possibility that accumulated 
irger volume it may be expected to holders over those made the last quarter, giyidends of. the past might be forth 
timulate a more general demand. accounting for the difference with the 


The most 


has been concentrated on Arlington, the 


sale of 132 shares at to-day’s auctions added $3,000: 


coming. 


active demand this week showing at that time, were due to the Manomet and Nonquitt both declared 
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votes of 15 directorates. The Seaconnet 
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cent.; the Mechanics 
prices have ranged from $7,500; the Laurel Lake, $18,000, which 





their usual two per cent. and an extra 
of two per cent., making the first full 
year that the directors had paid 16 pet 




















. 5 ’ cent 
126 to 128, the latter being the closing raised its rate per cent.; the Shove, 
gure and representing an advance for $8250; the Granite, $6,250; the Union, 
the week of 1% points. Everett, York, $48,000, by dividend of 8 per cent., Inactive Textile Stocks 
Ludlow and Plymouth have also been in’ which doubled amount for the last Reported by Philip M. Tucker, 
good demand; Everett sold at 119, ex quarter and four quarters of 1917, 201 Devonshire St., Boston 
vidend; York scored an advance of in contrast with the rate of 1% per cent oid oaaee 
5 : Amoskeag Com 66 
points to 115%; Plymouth sold as maintained during 1916 excepting when ‘Amoskeag Pfd 17 80 
ch as 199 and closed at 198%, an ad an extra of per cent. was declared; Arlington Mills 125 127 
. a = Bate 
vance of 3% point; Ludlow sold ex-_ the Hargreay $4,000, its first increas¢ andi tube 108 
idend at 125%, a decline of 1% in dividend in many a month; the Met Brookside Mi 160 
. , mas ; harlton Mill 137% 
ints American Woolen has been chants, $15,000; the Richard Borden, Golumbus Mfe. ¢ 120 
quiet practically during the week, $20,000, through an increase of 2 per Dartmouth Mfg. Con 215 
4 : . . . So - > sht 1100 
ind the only other listed textile to move cent.; the Stevens, $8,125; the Barnard, ete re 0 
vas Pacific, which declined 2 points to $5.000: the Luther, $10,250: and the Farr Alpaca 172% 
29 ae . Flint Mills 160 
13 
196 Stafford, § Hamilton Mfg. Co 
BOSTON AUCTIONS Hamilton Woole: 
— > ‘ a King Philip Mill 166 170 
[The sales of textile shares at to-day’s Lancaster Mills 90 95 
Roc . e Fell s , ° . . Lanett Cotton M 1¢ 165 
‘0 ton auction wert a8 ent ie New Bedford Mill Stocks Lawrence Mfg. Co 117 120 
a , ae P r Linco 109 
Arlington Mills ... 100 126 My New Beprorp, Mass., May 2.—The omnia EA ; an 
) York ( 1 gy . . TP ; ee ; ; aa 
For! : £08 oat refusal of the Textile Council to accept Manomet Mills 149 151 
} Mass. Cotton 100 5% , Mass. Cotton Mill ; 
Ludlow Mfg. Asso the offer of per cent. advance in Mase Mille in Ga KB 90 
gue pd i3 ‘ wages offered the cotton manufac Merrimack Cor 
Lyman 100 138% — 1% . Nashawena 
Plymouth Cordage 100 199 1% turers has been the big discussion in Na ent Mfc. Co gro 
Everett 100 119 1g ats 2 1 y 
mill circles during the past week Naumkeag 
vt The textile unions of New Bedford will ponan" ; 0 
meet at a general meeting next week Pepperell ) 
‘ Sagamore Mfe. Co 267% 
to discuss what action shall be taken by ee ee a. 
. . . . c : sep Salmon Falls Com ) 
Fall River Mill Stocks the operatives in their original demand Sharp Mfg. Com 82% 85 
. . ° 48 She Mfg. Pfd 101 
River, Mass., May 2.—Divi for an increase of 25 per cent Srentead é Sumtoik 140 
ls approximating $1,150,000 wer« In the last two years the wages have Un Cotton Mfg. Co ) 
» = . . o e amsutta i 130 
uid to the stockholders of 37 of this been advanced 53 per cent., compounded West Point Mf Co 05 
city’s textile corporations for the present by reason of advance of five per 
rter 1 Cw f the om h ¢ : —_ . - ; ica a . . i 
es ap to the irst of the new mont cent.. and four other of ten per cent. Textile Share Quotations 
distribution is not exactly a record, in each case Che offer of the mill men oe 
. ‘ r—— Sales.— 
it surpasses that of the first quarter of another per cent. would mean Am. Woolen pf $100 93% 93% 
rhout S200 OM ave establiche 79 : - wre . . Amosheag ......... - 100 62 61 
it $260,000 lo have established 72 per cent. over pre-war times, and the coma Oe... ee 17% 77 
cord, it would have had to exceed proposed advance would increase the Androscoggin .... 100 178 190 
e compilations for the third and payroll $50,000 weekly, or at the rate of Appleton .........-.... 100 186 oaaa 
. = ~ 7 ‘ Arlingto ( 26 26% 
irth quarters of 1917, when the $2,600,000 per year, making by far the Bates ..............4:. 100.251 258% 
2 AED . AIT 
MILL STATEMENTS 
Assets. ———$<—<——$__—__—_—_—— — 
Cash Raw Total Real estate, 
Line of —Fiscal year.—, anddebts materials, quick build’gs and ——_— Miscellaneous 
Name and address of company business. Year Date receivable. mdse., etc. assets. machinery. Amount Description 
‘Kfleld Woolen Co., Wool 1917 Dec $46,106 $153,638 $199,744 $2,551 $41 Fire insurance prepa 
Brookfield, Mass ms: 191¢ Dec 897 130,090 130,887 1,301 141 Prepaid items 
/kside Worsted Co., e 1917 Dec, 41,190 65,844 117,086 ; sake 5 pers 5 
5, OOF siberty »0nds 
No. Chelmsford, Mass Bes 1916 Dec 39,284 52,811 95,000 } 70.000 Water power 
/ 1,615 Supplies 
& Stevens Woolen Co., ” ; ay. Bee, Oh... <ss 31.784 105,185 28,000 558 Insurance 
Brookfield, Mass. ; - 1916 Dec 31,120 73,498 BB,000 =—§«_snecsce nc eveveccereces 
2 Worsted Mills, “ 1917 Dec 519.376 798.695 279.724 64,500 Investments 
Boston, Mass ‘ ‘ mo ea COAG Beer Bhs cows 347,350 553,083 281,811 72,811 Deficit 
ima Mills, la, eae a - . - ese 627 
Lawreniao bie). At _., ¢Cotton,......1917 Dee. 69,984 1,087,087 1,157,071 $40,527 
Surplus, $2,435; profit and loss, $92,867. 5 Surplus, $20,824; profit and loss, $14,571. 
“Surplus, $2,389; subscriptions received on stock, $15,000. * Profit and loss, $91,640. 
Surplus, $10,335. 7 Surplus, $194,014; reserve for depreciation, $22,187 
* Surplus, $78,708. 


Bigelow-Hartford pf 
Boott 

Chicopee 
Continental 

Dwight 

Edwards 

Esmond pf 

Ev 
Franklin 

ireat F 
Hamilton Woolen 
Hamilton Cotton 
Hill 

Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lockwood 

Ludlo \ 

I 

Mass. Mills tn Ga 
M rima Kk pt 
Merrimack com 


Middlesex 
Nashua 
NaumkKeag 


N. BE. Cot. Yn. com 
Newmarket 


Pa 

Pepperell 

I 10utl las 
Salmon Falls M. Co 


Tremont and Suffolk 
Waltham B. and D 
York Mf ‘ 


* Ex-dividend 


100 84% 83 
100 85 81% 
100 q 100 
100 *s80 85 
500 1106 1125 
100 66 66 
, ‘ 
4 
) 1 210 
100 86 90 
100 90 98 
100 78 7 
100 90 87 
100 121 "121% 
100 102% 110 
3 
” 96% 4 
Me ‘ 
100 60% 62 
100 7 56 
500 & ly i6 
100 154 
109 a8 RR 


100 192% 190 


100 137% 139 
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Fall River Quotations 


By G. M. Haffards & ¢ 


Par 
Cotton stock Value 
\ r A Liner $10 
\ I Mi 
t MI ( 
irne M 0 
I le \ 
I M 
tor M 
M 
LD Mi 
M 
' Mi 
I 
Philip M 
Laurel Lake Miils 00 
I hant M 100 
1 har M ) 
' +t 
I k M ‘ ) 
Pilgrim Mills Con 0 
Pilgrim Mills Pfa 100 
I ‘ t Mfg ( 
Rich. Borden Mfg.Co. 100 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 100 
ne M 
Staff d Mi 0 
5 Mfg. < 0 
i \I ) 
n Mf 
\ I A M 
\\ ! M 


Fall Rive Mass 


Bid Ask Sale 





New Bedford Quotations 








Bid. Asked 
Acust t M 130 
Beacon Mfg. Co. com 105 
Beacon Mfg. Co. pf 100 
Booth Mfg. Co. com 60 
th Mfg. ¢ 
stol Mfg. Co 
Butler Mfg. ¢ om 
Butler Mfg. Co. pf 99 
City Mfs { 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. com. 216 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. pf. 89 
(( } ued nf? 245 
- Lia t 7 . 
Accts. payable Surplus 
— floating and Capital tand 
Total funded debt s k etc 
ad $202 7 $ $ 0 $ 
132,4 10 9 
189,171 78,835 ) 
\ 
} 169,427 69,427 100,000 
{ 
133,745 30,036 25.000 47 8 
101,498 41,102 25,000 535,396 
1,142,920 641,280 410,000 *91,640 
907,716 495,716 410,000 
1,727,598 1,086,396 500,000 7216,201 
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inital has taught you that 
it pays to buy the best in rollers 
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Our rolls represent the utmost in economical serv- 
ice, because we don’t undertake to furnish rolls 
unless we know for what purpose. 


Then we guarantee them—and we live up to the 
guarantee. 


We furnish rubber covers only, or complete rolls 
with steel shafts or cast iron centers. 


Put your roller problems up to us. 


_ THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 


For 25 Years Specialists in Rubber Covered Rolls 


Address Dept. A. 
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Woonsocket, R. I. 
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as Lever Screw 


is superior to all others; they cannot bind the 
levers and thereby change the weight on top rolls. 
They only require a loose fit in the roller beam, 
This 
one item alone will save labor enough in their 
adjustment to pay for them. 


and they 


allowing easy thumb and finger adjustment. 


No wrench required 
automatically lock themselves when ad- 
justed. No levers can get down when these lever 


The HARDENED LEVER 
BEARING prevents the levers from cutting and 


screws are used. 
binding in the lever eyes, thereby causing great 
variation in weight on top rolls, as is the case 
when any other lever screws are used. 
best. 


Get the 
It is the cheapest in the end without regard 
to cost. 


L. T. HOUGHTON 


89 Exchange Street Worcester, Mass. 


IVA CUUCLN CURE unre 
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THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE SOUTH 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufactured, Overhauled and Repaired 


WY TTIVLLULHLLLLLALL AAPL ULL 


[se 


WeE MANUFACTURE 
Steel Rolls, Flyer Pressers, 
Card Room Spindles, Etc. 
WE Repair 


Steel Rolls, Spindles and Flyers 
of All Kinds, Picker Lap 
Pins, Ete. 


WUUUUNUAAUTSGAUAROD UGE 
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WeE OVERHAUL AND REARRANGE 


Card Room Frames, Spinning Frames, Twisters. 
Spoolers, Etc. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE 
and FLYER CO., Ine. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


W. H. Monty, W. H. Hutcuins, 
President and Treasurer Vice-President and Secretary 
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\O LAST WORD 
ON EXPORT FUTURE 
The Past Is Past and the Future Will 
Be Built on Different Plans— 
Live and Let Live 
[he last word is said on any subject 
nly when there is no room for further 
rgument. There is plenty to be said 
hout the future of export trade be- 
iuse of the many angles of approach 
he reorganization of export trade 
hould be, by force of circumstances, 
largely under American influences. Shall 
it be said that we are out to organize 
the world on the American plan and 
cannot correct international trade on 
the same live and let live idea. The 
brutal theory that the spoils belong to 
the victor must be buried in the aban 
doned trenches of France and Flanders 
so deep and so detested that no decent 
people anywhere will ever again, in 
council or in fight, have use for it 
\ CHANGE OF HEART 
The utter futility of basing calcula- 
tions for conducting foreign trade after 
the war on the state of mind that pre- 
vailed before the war, or to calculate 
on resuming where we left off, or con 
tinuing as we are, should not need ex 
plaining. A new system must arise from 
the wreck of the old regime; co-opera- 
tion, not opposition, shall rule as a mat 
ter of necessity. The bitter rivalry that 
gave birth to vicious propaganda and 
murderous competition that sowed the 
seeds of a world war must be reckoned 
in the casualty list or else the war shall 
have been fought in vain. It were bet- 
ter to wait until the searchlight of com- 
ing events throws a clearer and more 
determining light on the waters ahead 
than to begin building on a basis of past 
performances, and nothing surer to go 
by. 
KILL THE SNAKE 
Germany is looking ahead to the day 
when world influence and the freedom 
of the seas will again open up the mar- 
kets of the world to her systematized 
wickedness, when her spies and her 
propagandists will be again at work un- 
dermining the security of friendly na- 
tions, and torpedoing the trade of 
unsuspecting neighbors. She fully ex- 
pects to be able to resume where she 
left off, which should be assurance 
enough that it shall not happen. Ger- 
man foresight has shown itself to be a 
fateful and a blundering thing and if 
she cannot take a leaf from the record 
of her own experience and mend her 
ways the fault is her own. She stands 
convicted of everything that is rotten 
and underhand, and if she should be 
sutlawed for a time it would be a just 
penance for her past sins and a proper 
precaution to prevent a possible repeti- 
tion of them. 
WHERE TO BEGIN 
Che employment of German citizens 
in any confidential capacity will be 
taboo. That as much as any one other 
thing contributed to Germany’s lust for 
war. Germany’s young men were sent 
ill over the world and in one way or 
another places were found for them, 
positions of trust in finance and com- 
merce, for the purpose of spying on 
Germany’s competitors. The door will 
be slammed on that sort of thing. It 
will not be easy for the secret agent to 
/perate along the old lines, since he has 
been stripped of his disguise. It is a 
fearful thing to accuse a whole nation 
f immorality, but it has already been 
onvicted of it. It is a dreadful doc- 


trine that crime is no longer crime when 
perpetrated against an outsider, anc 
committed for the sake of the Father 
land. 

According to consular reports the 
long credits system built up by Ger 
many in China and the Far East was 
established on a system of crooked 
finance and betrayal of trust. Accord 
ing to Consul General George E. An 
derson, investigation has shown that 
German firms were using the proceeds 
from certain goods, which money should 
have been segregated to meet drafts 
drawn against the goods. Their meth 
od was to draw a bill at six months’ 
sight on an accepting house in London 
after the goods were shipped and 
then to discount it in the open mar 
ket. They then’ pledged themselves in 
a letter of lien to the accepting house 
not only to meet the bill at maturity, 
but to keep the proceeds from the sale 
of the goods in trust and segregated 
from any other transaction 

CROOKED CREDIT SYSTEM 

Che obligation of segregation was al 
ways violated, the money being placed 
to general account and used to carry on 
the business, and was the backbone of 
their crooked long credit system. Thus 
they were enabled to sell the Chinese 
buyer on six or eight or even twelve 
months’ time, receiving 8 per cent or 
more from him and paying London not 
to exceed 5 per cent for loans whos 
security actually did not exist. British 
interests that had been trying for years 
to break up the German system, which 
was attributed to facilities which only 
Germans possessed, were amazed to find 
that they had been financing the detest 
able thing themselves, and that the sys 
tem was founded on a breach of trust 
that no honest people could resort to 

Consul General Anderson further 
says: “ Though a cash system has been 
put in operation in the Hongkong dis 
trict by British interests, it must not be 
forgotten that the general discount mar 
ket in London on which accepted bills 
can be freely sold on a low interest rate 
basis is an advantage which American 
exporters have to do without, and can 
be enjoyed by them only when financial 
conditions are such that a similar mar- 
ket can be established for their benefit 
The reorganization that is bound to 
come and that will inevitably be accom- 
plished through national committees, 
appointed for the purpose, will have to 
settle matters of that sort. 


Note 

The comparative prices on this page 
are corrected from sales at second hand 
made by brokers in this market, and 
are below recent quotations in the 
primary market. The tendency of sec- 
ond hands is to let go of odd lots at 
a concession, notwithstanding the fact 
that mill agents pay no attention to 
the easing off of second hand figures. 


Comparative Quotations 
May 2. Last Year. 


Spot Cotton, N. Y 27.55¢. 20.16¢. 
Print cloths: 
27-in., 64x60, 7.60 yd..13c. 5 ec. 
384-in.,64x60, 5.35 yd..1Te. 8%c. 
39-in., 68x72, 4.75 yd..18%%e. 9%e 
39-in., 72x76, 4.25 yd:..21c. 10%c. 


Brown sheetings: 
36-in., 56x60, 4 yd....23¢, 10%e. 
36-in., 48x48, 3 yd....26%c. 12\%c. 
36-in., 48x48, 4 yd....20%c. 9%Cc. 
3l-in., 48x48, 5 yd....17e. 8e. 
Drills, 37-in., 12%c. 
Denims, 2-20s (Indigo).At value 21%c. 
Tickings, 8-oz.........At value 25c. 
Standard Prints........22c. 9c. 
Stand. Staple Gingham.At value 10%c. 





COTTON MANUFACTURES 





BUSINESS SLOWED DOWN, 
PRICES HOLD FIRM 


Civilian Business Relegated to the Back- 
ground—-Price of Cotton Does Not 
Affect Goods 


Che primary market is quiet; deliber 
ately so New business is not invited 
and aside from the movement in spots 
and seconds is politely discouraged It 
is a sober and sensible point of view 
that recommends a wholesome restraint 
of trade. The position of the cotton 
goods market presents a paradox with 
out precedent—a drop of 10 cents 
a pound in the price of cotton, and cot 
ton prices holding firmly all through the 
crucial period when the recession of cot 
ton prices 1s going on 

Che trade is agreed that Government 
requirements will be largely increased in 
volume and that the call for early deliv 
eries will be urgent, and that the best 
course to pursue 1s to restrict civiliar 
buying as a matter of good business for 
the present It is admitted that a con- 
siderable proportion of orders now on 
the books will be months behind in de 
livery, and that piling further business 
on top of an accumulation of deferred 
deliveries can serve no good purpose 


THE LABOR QUESTION 


The scarcity of labor is the rst thing 
referred to by the manufacturers from 
southern points who are here in atten 
dance at the National Textile Exposi 
tion. One commented that his last ac 
tion before leaving home was to ad 
vance mill wages 10 per cent., and that 
it represents a total advance to date of 
40 per cent He hoped that would hold 
them until he got back home Another 
estimated that about 25 per cent. of mill 
workers are floaters with a tendency to 
drift from mill to mill, and from dis 
trict to district, influenced by reports of 
wage increases. The holiday habit, too 
interferes to such an extent that a full 
week's work is a bore to mill workers 
with more money in their pockets than 
they have ever had before 


WHAT THEY SAY 


The contrast between cotton goods 
prices and the cost of the raw staple up 
sets many a hoary old saw. The law 
of supply and demand has refused to 
function according to life-long theory 
The prohibitive price, which sellers so 
freely used with good intention and for 
the purpose of retarding sales, looks 
more like profiteering, in the cold-blood- 
ed criticism of cynical factors in the¢ 
trade. It took very little buying to pro- 
mote a higher price, and an advance was 
barely established before another frac 
tion was added. Second hands wer 
largely responsible but the primary mar- 
ket was there or thereabout when ad- 
vances were made. 

THE BIG BUYER 


Still another phenomenon seems wait- 
ing in the near future. The cotton 
goods trade is slated for a ride on the 
topmost wave of security while an army 
of distributers, wholesale and _ retail, 
must resort to a cheese paring policy of 
economy or get out of business. The 
concern whose position is at all secure 
is that with a reserve of goods sufficient 
to carry it through. The Government 
is the big customer, and in essential 
lines the only buyer. For the first time 
its orders are actually mandatory, and 
it has laid its hand in authority on mer- 
chandise that was actually in civilian 


possession Che ational crisis s il 
cient to excuse every iepart n 


formal procedurs 











SO M t SECOND H NI \ 

There has been a rather ragge< 
rent ot second hand busines ROmns 
through brokers’ hand 10 really pres 
ing call fer LOK ds, but h Ider t g 
cloths who were i mood to make 
concessions had but to make the fact 
known in order to find a buye (Quar 
tities offered were not of large amount 
10,000- to 25.000-vard lots f ling th 
common run ot transactior Sclling 
agents on goods of tl las Id 
ing business where it stopp 
Government showed it 1and last weel 
and are waiting further acti n allot 
ments. One ot t largest tact Ss States 
that he owed the Government 3,000,00 
per month durmg May, June, July an 
\ugust, and 9,000,000 yards for Septem 
ber, which removed any possibilit 
ivilian trade durmg that peiod 

ro rABILIZE LABOR 

That a more detinite plan t ibilize 
the labor situation, so tl il 
engaged largely or x in, tl 
production of essential good all 
able to maintain production up to the 
required ethciency, will be Dp in opera 
tion is quite probabl It is not enoug 
that the Government should control th 
production, but that it should be in a 
position to increase production up to the 
highest point possible to accomplish 

GIVE AND TAKI 

Substitution is being generally resortec 
to in order to complete allotments on 
back orders, which accounts for the at 
tenuated volume of spot goods coming 
through Few formalities are indulged 
in The buyer is notified that certain 
styles—ginghams or percal for in 
stance such as had been selected are 
in short supply and that othe: y sods on 
hand of a similar character have beer 


substituted and shipped. No complaints 
are offered, and the substitution is ac 

knowledged with thanks The distribu- 
ting trade is hungry for anything in the 
way of seasonable merchandise that may 
be obtainable. The distributers’ position 
is precarious at best and indications are 
that it will not improve until the first 
tense rush of Government requirement 


has been taken care of 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


The cotton goods industry is sufferings 
from a shortage of operatives, and the 
Government is considering ways for re 
lieving that shortag« An army of 
workers are at present employed in th« 
big department stores of New York, 
whose future is none too assured, en- 
gaged in no essential occupation, They 
are deft and intellige nt, and should take 
aptly to instructions In the face of a 
prospect for a Jong war, the time spent 
in their education as textile operators 
might be a profitable investment 

The American Printing Co. has 10,- 
000,000 yards of finished goods to be 
furnished the Government in July As 
every yard of finished goods requires 
another yard for backing, and as the 
backing cannot go into Government 
goods, the total eats up a lot of cloth 
The Government will accept nothing but 
perfect goods, no stained cloth or seconds 
being admissible. The backing cloth is 
afterward boiled and bleached and goes 
into civilian consumption, but is not 
available for Government uses as the 
retreatment increases the cost in a pro- 
hibitive way. The Government is a 
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Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 
General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


EsTaBLisHED 1868 
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OMMERICH & CO. 
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G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


39-41 Thomas Street 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


SAIL WIDE 


yu 


WANTED 


ARMY 


NEW YORK 


Taran TTTA ETAT 
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SOMETHING TO SELL 


An Irish Linen House—favorably known to 
the Department Stores throughout the U. S. 
with a splendid selling organization, affected by 


the present war conditions, desires to act as a 


Selling Agency for a Mill or Manufacturer of a 


kindred line, such as, Turkish Towels, etc., or 
any other line that is sold to a Linen Dept. 
This is a splendid opportunity for a Manufac- 
turer or Mill to sell direct to the retail trade. 
Answer in full confidence. 


HNULAUINUSUGNLSUAASUANVLOOAR ESOC TOOLS 


Box ‘‘Sterling’’ 
Textile World Journal 
461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


otton 
Machiners- 


COTTON BALE OPENERS 
LATTICE CONVEYORS 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 
HOPPER FEEDERS 
BREAKER PICKERS 
INTERMEDIATE PICKERS 
FINISHER PICKERS 
THREAD EXTRACTORS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
SLUBBING FRAMES 


ROVING FRAMES 
JACK FRAMES 
CLOTH TRIMMERS 


REVOLVING TOP FLAT CARDS 


INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS Co. 
Woonsocket Rhode Island U.S.A. 
Southern Representative JH.Mayes, Independence Bldg. Charlotte. N.C. 
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TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


critical customer and accepts only fully 
accredited firsts. It must be critical in 
order to insure quality and to maintain 
its standard of equipment. 

Certain selling agents are said to have 
canceled civilian business for the rea- 
son that the Government has taken the 
goods on order that represented certain 
civilian purchases. Nothing more defi- 
nite than rumor to authenticate such re- 
ports, but it calls for the real criticism 
an unwarranted and unbusinesslike 
thing to do. As one factor remarked, 
“T wouldn’t do business ever again with 
any firm that gave me a deal of that 
kind. There is no excuse for it, and if 
there were this is no time to put it over.” 

Without a dissenting voice the cotton 
goods trade has from the very beginning 
accepted Government price-fixing as the 
last word. When on the last occasion 
the price of 64 x 60s was fixed at 78c. 
a pound the market’ price was 19%c. 
a yard, a difference in favor of the Gov- 
ernment of about 5c. a yard. The spokes- 
man for the manufacturers, speaking 
for the trade, said: “If the Government 


r¢ gards /OC. 


as 


asa fair price, we have no 
objection to offer and nothing further to 


say, except that we will the 
ds.” 


de live I 


DUCK FOR EXAMPLE 


By a Gentleman’s Agreement the Trade 
Has Avoided Trouble 

\ witches brew of trouble is set be 
fore the trade, not 
least ingredient of which is price fixing 
Factors in the duck trade who are look 
ing on, as interested spectators, are com 
paring their initial experience in such 
matters and reaching conclusions rather 
favorable to themselves. 
the market for duck is 
gentleman's agreement, 


goods the 


cotton 


Regularity in 
carried on by a 
and an effort 
has been made to bring about some such 
an understanding in the fine yarn trade. 

“Personally,” said a selling agent, 
“T must confess it is beyond me, but 
something, we all know, should be done 
and a plan similar to that in force in the 
duck trade should help. 

“When the Government rst an- 
nounced its intentions in this market, 
practically every house in the trade, on 
being notified that its output would be 
required, went back at the Government 
with a letter that to do as was intimated 
would block the wheels of -business in 
every essential industry and put them 
well as others out of commission. 
Every factory that must have belting, 
and every enterprise and industry that 
depends on duck as a basic commodity 
must close. The consequence was that 
the Government suggested that we fix 
up our own trade in our own way, which 
we did, and the result is that we have 
kept the market on an equitable basis 
throughout with no other guarantee than 
our word of agreement. 

“Recently it happened that a certain 
manufacturer in contravention of that 
understanding has been selling duck at 
about 5 per cent higher than convention 
prices, grabbing a little velvet on the 
side. Attention has been directed to this 
particular lapse from regularity, but as 
the interest involved is small and has 
already sold all it has to sell nothing, 
probably, will be done to discipline this 
case. I dare say that I or any one of 
us, for that matter, could break the 
peace and push up values to unprece- 
dened figures by the simple announce- 
ment that we would sell duck for Octo- 
ber delivery at 25 per cent or more above 
present figures. Any such proceeding 
would be unthinkable even if we were 
not upon honor to go straight.” 
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Epurata, Pa. The Ephrata Hosiery 
Mill Co. has installed 60 Paramount 
metal boards for drying hosiery. 
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The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


Durable— Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  cor- 
responding increase in yard- 
age—an important feature of 
this spool. 


Prompt Deliveries 


Macrodi Fibre Company 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
44-46 Leonard Street New York 


Brown and Bleached : 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills | 


Cambrics, Longcloths, 4 
Lawns and Nainsooks ! 
For Home and _ Export Markets 4 
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Established 1706 . 
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Peeters 


Special shaped carbon, black 
diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk 
and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to 
JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Packing cases 
marked with one 
of the 24 colors of 


DIXON’S 
CRAYONS 


will enable you to 
distinguish the 
color of the fabric 
within. Sample 
and folder No. 
118-X showing 
colors sent upon 
request. 

Made in Jersey 
City, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
Established 1827 
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ST PINK CRAYON 
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CRKA COTTA CRAYON 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 


BEN]. BUCHLEY’S SON 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, PATERSON, N.J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Spindles, Flyers, Rings, 
Tubes, Caps, etc., for Cotton, Silk, Flax, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


The Berry Wheel 


is the most effective agent on 
the market for drying and for 
eliminating steam and other 
impurities from the air. 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 298%;ztrsee, 


O CANNER 


Get an EL FLO CANNER for home, 
community and factory use. All sizes 
Endorsed by authorities on canni! 
Continuous Heating Capping Ste 
Coke Heaters, Dehydrators, Sanitary 
Sealers, Cans, Labels, and Supp! 
Convenient warehouses. Free cata 

HOME CANNER MFG. CO., 
Hickory, N. C. « Indianapolis, in“. 
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LOWELL 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in 
all processes of textile manufacture 
including all commercial fibres. 
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Three-year diploma courses in 


Cotton Manufacturing 
Wool Manufacturing 
Textile Designing 


Four-year degree courses in 


Chemistry and Textile Coloring 
Textile Engineering 


rees of B. T. C., (Bachelor of Textile 
Chemistry) and B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile 
ineering) oftered for completion of pre- 

scr four-year courses. 


Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 
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For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S.B., Principal 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving 
of time and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained 
with economy of dyestuffs. Thor- 
ough degumming of previously 
dyed and finished goods are easily 
and cheaply performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth 
for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept 
clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and 
less expensive, and is devold of 
color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixings are produced 
which penetrate the cloth better, 
giving superior results in the han- 
die and feel of the cloth, and 
economy in the use of starch and 
dextrine. 


Further information gladly given. 
Write 
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Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall St., New York City 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ese | 


“Maniplex” Sewing Machines 
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For Multiple Stitching 
Built for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With 
either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, 
sewing material from 1-16 inch thick, 
up to I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any desired num- 
ber of needles, spacing to suit require- 
ments. We also build Paper Slitting 
Machines and design special ma- 
chinery. , 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 





HELP TO MOVE GOODS 





Suggestions About Facilitating Shipments 
of War Orders 

Rufus R. Wilson, secretary of the 
National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers, has sent to members the 
following suggestions regarding the best 
course of procedure where assistance in 
moving merchandise is required: 
APPLICATION FOR TRANSPORTATION ORDER 

In all cases where car service is de- 
sired from the War Department it will 
be necessary to give the Government 
contract number with the mill company; 
also class of goods in process of manu- 
facture. In case a mill company has a 
sub-contract, then it will be necessary 
to give the Government contract num- 
ber of the mills supplied. 

INFORMATION NEEDED TO PROCURE CAR 
SERVICE F 

Make application for car from rail 
road at point of origin in usual manner 
If the consignor is informed of an em- 
bargo against goods offered for ship 
ment inquiry should be made as ¢o the 
duration of such embargo, as embargoes 
are constantly changing and may be on 
today and off tomorrow. The embargo 
may be on for such a short time that it 
would not be worth while to ask the 
Government to intervene. Appeal to it 
should be invoked as a last resort. In 
such case write or wire the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufac 
turers, 328 Munsey Building, Washing 
ton, D. C., giving the following data 

(a) Point of origin and name of rail 
road 

(b) Shipper’s name and address. 

(c) Consignee and location. 

(d) Railroad for which delivery is 
desired. 

(e) Number of cars required, total 
weight, and reason why shipment 
is required at the time, such as: 
“We have only ten days’ supply 
of starch and it is as necessary 
as coal or cotton in our opera 
tion.” 

It is almost impossible to get consid- 

eration for less than car-load. 

Where goods have been shipped and 
are hung up by embargo, or other 
causes, the consignor should request 
from the local railroad all possible in- 
formation as to when and why car is 
held, sending all data to the office of 
the National Council. This should in- 
clude: 

(a) Name and address of shipper. 

(b) Shipping point. 

(c) Name and address of consignee. 

(d) Delivery point. 

(e) Date of shipment. 

(f) Complete routing. 

(g) Car number and initials. 


When a mill is not directly or indi- 
rectly manufacturing goods for the Gov- 
ernment aid from the War Department 
cannot be obtained, but in case a car is 
in transit apply to local railroad for 
tracer and when it is located find out 
cause of detention. If an embargo has 
been placed against it, notify the office 
of the National Council and relief will 
be sought from the Car Service Section. 
Take care in all cases to give full and 
exact reference to specific embargo ef- 
fective. A shipment may be routed over 
several lines and the obstructing em- 
bargo be effective on only one of these 
lines; it is, therefore, necessary that the 
number of the embargo be given and the 
line on which it is effective. 

In making request for car service 
please send carbon copy of letter for 
filing in the office of the National Coun- 
cil. The original will be presented to 
the War Department or Car Service Sec- 
tion, as the case may require. Failure 
to comply with any one of the foregoing 
requirements may involve needless and 
costly’ delay. 
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are fitted with spindle holes of the right size, 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


7 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS. 

DRAWING FRAMES. 

SPINNING FRAMES. 
COTTON LOOMS. 

| SILK LOOMS. 
DOBBIES. 
TiRE Duck LOOMS. 

MEDIUM AND HEAvy Duck LOOMS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops , 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


; Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; cards; drawing; evener drawing 
: roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; spoolers; reels; winders; warpers 
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BULL 


UU 


Worsted Machinery including revolving creels; gill boxes; drawing frames: 
reducing and roving frames; cap, ring and flyer spinning and twisting 
frames; jack spoolers. 

Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; filling engine; drawing frame; fly 
frames; spinning; gassing spooler; trap spooler; twister. 


Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 





Executive Offices: 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


4 

3 ° 

3 Shops: 
5 Biddeford, Me. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 2 
E Southern Agent : Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 
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IMPROVED CLOTH 


DOUBLERS & WINDERS 


for every fabric 


CLOTH MEASURERS 


Unsurpassed in durability 
and workmanship 


J. E. Windle 


Worcester, Mass. 


No. 4 Automatic for Wooiens 
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Our System 
of 
UNDERWEAR 
MACHINERY 
will enable you to 
produce the BEST 
FABRIC at the LOWEST 
COST. This is being proved 
daily by hundreds of our customers. 
We would like to show you. 
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Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Charlotte 
5 Sun Life Bldg. 1006 Realty Bldg. 
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ENTIRE WOOL SOCK 
PRODUCTION FOR WAR 


Government Takes All Socks to Be 
Made Until July 1—No Real 
Change in Cotton Lines 
Every pair of wool socks now on 
iand, and every pair that can be made 
ip to July 1, have been taken by the U. 
S. army officials. What the situation 
is to be after that date, no one at pres- 
nt can foretell and it is a question that 
our country’s war program alone will 
solve. While the latest action of the 
Government in the wool hosiery market 
occurred early last week it was not un- 
til this week that the full significance 
of the move became apparent. Not a 
pair of wool socks is now available for 
the civilian market, and those that had 
been held in stock for civilian contracts 
are sold to the Government. No dis- 
crimination has been shown in the Fed- 
eral purchasing. Every pair, no matter 
what quality or color, has been bought. 
It is believed around the market that 
much of this buying has been to cover 
emergency needs and that a consider- 
able portion of the deliveries are being 
shipped direct to our expeditionary 
forces. Of course, no formal state- 
ment of this kind is available but the 
buying authorities have been so insis- 
tent in getting immediate deliveries that 
such is the conclusion of several selling 
agents. Weights ranging from one to 
two and one-half pounds per dozen are 
the most desirable, but lacking an abil- 
ity to fully cover their needs from these 
weights the Government has been taking 
whatever is available in wool hosiery. 

Naturally, action of this kind has en- 
tirely disrupted the civilian market on 
wool hose, yet the situation had been so 
subordinated to war requirements since 
the first of the year that the effect of 
this action was not so acute as it would 
be under more normal conditions. 
Whether or not there will be any wool 
hose available for the civilian trade dur- 
ing the balance of the year will depend 
solely upon Government action after the 
first of July. 


COTTON HOSE UNCHANGED 


There is no apparent change in the 
situation on cotton hosiery. Mills for 
the present are well sold up for the 
period of delivery set by individual con- 
cerns and for the present are not inter- 
ested in the booking of any appreciable 
amount of new business. So acute has 
become the situation in several mills 
that they have reduced the delivery 
period of accepting new orders from 
three months to 30 days, and there is 
every likelihood that they will continue 
this policy for a greater part of the 
year. 

Realizing the almost utter impossibil- 
ity of placing new orders for the pres- 
ent, buyers have not been as interested 
in the market as they were for the pre- 
vious several weeks, and their insistence 
of placing even tentative orders was 
not so keen. Except on coarse grades 
of women’s lines there is a scarcity of 
every description, but the greatest scar- 
city is apparent in children’s lines. The 
refusal of the help in many mills to 
work on the latter class of goods has 
been the important factor in causing the 
scarcity. Just as much money can be 
made by operating machines on less 
arduous work, and as a result a great 
many employes have balked at operating 
machines producing children’s hosiery. 


With the sharp break in cotton val- 
ues, several buyers were of the opinion 
that this would affect the hosiery market 
and expected a reflection of the slump 
in hosiery values. Such has not been 
the case, however, and there is little ev- 
idence that hosiery prices will follow 
the raw cotton market. At least, deliv- 
eries cannot be expected until there is a 
softening in cotton yarn levels and such 
an occurrence seems far from being 
even a possibility, basing the conclusion 
on the attitude of cotton yarn spinners. 
Yarns are no easier to buy than they 
have been within the past several weeks 
and prices are no less firm; in fact, they 
appear even firmer and spinners just as 
reluctant to take on new business for 
distant delivery. This condition, it is 
expected, will be reflected in prices on 
cotton hosiery that possibly will be 
opened around the first of June for de- 
livery in the October-December period 

While cotton yarns are having their 
effect in the hosiery market, of little less 
importance in determining the strength 
of the latter is the labor situation. In 
stead of improving, the labor situation 
seems to be steadily growing worse and 
not only are operatives difficult to find 
but they are high in their wage de- 
mands, as well as particular as to what 
class of goods they will work on. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


H. A. Norris, secretary of the Colo 
nial Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, last 
week addressed the employes on the 
necessity of subscribing to Liberty 
bonds, As a result each employe be- 
came a purchaser, and an amount equal 
to the employes’ subscription was pur- 
chased by the company. In commemora- 
tion of the event the employes purchased 
a silk American flag and presented it to 
the concern, This flag, together with a 
100 per cent Liberty Loan flag, to which 
the mills are entitled, will be unfurled at 
the plant to-day with appropriate exer- 
cises. 

Several southern knitters have re 
stricted the acceptance of new business 
to a 30-day delivery period, instead of 
the previous three-months’ period. 

One of the scarcest lines of cotton 
hose is 84-needle waste stock, which in 
normal times sold at around 50c. per 
dozen. To-day’s proffered figure of 
$1.50 per dozen fails to stimulate pro- 
duction to any appreciable degree. 

Matlack, Smith, Matlack, Inc., this 
week opened a new line of men’s mer- 
cerized and lisle socks. The mercerized 
are priced at $2.75 per dozen and the 
lisle at $2.15, with business taken for 
delivery up to November. Colors other 
than black and white are 5c per dozen 
additional, except navy blue, which is 
10c additional. 


Enemy Patents Stopped 

President Wilson, by executive order, 
recently, stopped the issuance of pat- 
ents and copyrighting to many aliens, 
and also withdrew the authority per- 
mitting Americans to apply for patents 
in enemy countries. The authority 
given the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by the President on October 12, 1917, 
to issue licenses to enemies to take out 
of the country papers, pictures or com- 
munications relating to patents, copy- 
rights or registration of trademarks, 
was also revoked, and the Federal 
Trade Commission was prohibited from 
granting licenses to American citizens 
to secure patents in enemy countries. 


KNIT GOODS 


LESS SWEATER DEMAND 


Novelties in Women’s Lines Developing 
Interest 

There has been practically no chang: 
in the sweater market from the stand 
point of trading, and lacking any ap 
preciable movement prices have natural 
ly remained unchanged. Women’s lines 
were in fair demand a few weeks ago, 
but within the past week or ten days 
even this small interest has declined and 
practically no business is now being con 
summated. Men’s lines are as quiet as 
they have been since the initial openings, 
and no hope is held for a near renewal 
of interest. In low-ends an appreciable 
inquiry is made, but a majority of man 
ufacturers have enough business of this 
description on their books already 

Pending the final outcome of the Gov 
ernment action in the raw wool markets, 
several of the larger manufacturers of 
wool sweaters this week withdrew all 
their lines, and will refuse further busi 
ness. Until they have definite knowl 
edge of how much and what kind of 
wool will be available for the civilian 
trade they will not reopen their wool 
sweater lines 

The question of Government purchas 
ing of sweaters is no nearer a solution 
than it has been since the reports first 
became current, There is an increasing 
number of manufacturers, however, who 
doubt that sweaters will be included in 
the clothing issue of our fighting forces 

In women’s lines novelties are attract 
ing a fair amount of attention and sev- 
eral manufacturers are giving no little 
attention to this fancy as a stimulant to 
business. 

Sweater Trade Notes 

\. A. Smith & Sons, 379 Broadway, 
are entitled to the Liberty Loan flag 
awarded companies who have a 100 per 
cent. subscription to the third loan. 

Pending final outcome of the latest 
Government action in the wool market, 
several sweater manufacturers have en 
tirely withdrawn lines of wool sweaters 


Misuse of Materials 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 29.—Secre- 
tary Daniels to-day issued the following 
statement : 

Reports have come to me which show 
conclusively. that in two instances the 
fraudulent practice had been followed 
of consigning materials not intended for 
Government use to certain navy officials 
in care of private firms, the latter con- 
verting the material to private or com 
mercial use. 

Persons guilty of such practices ar, 
subject to punishment and the facts in 
such cases have been forwarded prompt 
ly to the Attorney-General of the United 
States for action. In all cases where it 
is obvious that either the shipper or the 
receiver has intended to defraud the 
United States Government by the mis- 
use of material, indictments are con- 
templated. 

This evil seriously interferes with the 
war program. Fortunately, it applies 
only to a few slackers and profiteers who 
endeavor to take advantage of an un- 
usual condition in the commercial world 


Bunting Award 
WasnHincron, D. C., April 29.—B. F. 
B. Lawson has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing part of 242,000 
yards of 18-in. yellow wool bunting to 
various navy yards at $50,225.00. Bids 
for this were opened on April 16. 





UNDERWEAR MARKET 
ENTIRELY FOR WAR 


Government Buying Light-weight Bals 
from Jobbers as Well as from 
Manufacturers 


Kxcept for Government activ 
underwear market is at a practica 
still, but the activities of the Govert 
ment have been sufficiently extensive to 
keep practically the entire equipment 
the industry fully employed. Not sat 
ied with the amount of lightweight 
ments that the mills are producing 
ers tor our country have 
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this and are now taking all suital 
stocks of balbriggan underwear held 
the jobbers. In addition to the buvineg 
of knit garments the Government 
also making extensive purchases of 

and nainsook stocks; in fact, what 

is suitable for war requirements is 1 
being taken and mills have been 
enough business to keep them fully 


cupied on war orders for several mont 
to come 

Not only have machines formerly o 
erating on mens garments been turn 
over to Government work, but withi 


the past week or two considerab! 

number of machines formerly producing 
women’s lines have been changed 

to make athletic garments for the arm 

Production is being speeded up whereve: 
and whenever possible, and all the pres 
ent attention of a vast majority of man 
ufacturers is devoted to the getting out 
of goods for our fighting forces. All th 
current buying of the Government i 
in lightweight goods, and while no stati 

ment is available as to the extent of 
the army requirements there are report 
that the lightweight needs alone approxi 
mate 2,250,000 dozen garments 

How soon mills will be ready to giv 
civilian business any appreciable atten 
tion cannot be foretold for even Govern 
ment buyers are uncertain as to the 
future war requirements. The prolonga 
tion of hostilities abroad and the mate 
rial enlargement of our fighting forces 
are the determining factors. That peac¢ 
is not near seems certain, and from re 
ports emanating from Washington it 
appears likely that our forces are to be 
augmented in no small manner Until 
our war requirements are fully covered 
they will be given all priority in pro 
duction, not so much because the Gov 
ernment will require it as because of 
the patriotic co-operation of the indus- 
try as a whole in the “win-the-war™ 
spirit 

CIVILIAN TRADE QUIET 

Under prevailing conditions civilian 
trade is necessarily quiet, but within the 
past week or two interest of these buy 
ers appears to have been less than dut 
ing the few preceding weeks. This d 
cline of inquiry, selling agents are cred 
iting to the knowledge on the part of 
jobbers of the almost complete impossi 
bility of placing orders. In only ons 
known instance is a mill open for fut 
ther business in men’s lightweight bal 
briggans, and while this mill can take 
business for delivery from August to 
November it can accept only a limited 
amount. 

Women’s knit lines are available, but 
the amount that could be bought a week 
or two ago is no longer on the market. 
The changing over of machines to ath 
letic garments for the army is responsi- 
ble for the decrease, and there is evi 
dence of an enlargement of this produc 
tion with a further decrease in supplies 
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for the civilian trade. Jobbers, how- 
ever, continue to operate in a hand-to- 
mouth manner for prices are so high 
that they do not care or are not finan- 
cially able to carry a large stock, 
NAINSOOKS SCARCER 

Nainsook underwear is becoming al- 
most as scarce as knit goods. The Gov- 
ernment is enlarging its purchases of the 
former and lacking an abilitv to fully 
cover its requirements in ankle length 
garments is reported to be buying knee 
lengths. The latter is an innovation in 
army procedure, but in these days prece- 
dents are being established in all 
branches of the industry. Practically 
all lines of nainsooks have been with 
drawn from the market and those mills 
that did not open lines will probably not 
do so. There are reports that the Gov- 
ernment in addition to buying the nain- 
sook garments, is also purchasing the 
fabric and delivering it to mills to be 
made into underwear 


Underwear Trade Notes 

E. M. Townsend & Co., 345 Broad 
way, reports a 100 per cent. subscrip 
tion of its employes to the third Liberty 
Loan. 

Elmer E. Hartzell, 346 Broadway, is 
taking a limited amount of business on 
halbriggan and mesh shirts, drawer 
ind union suits for delivery in August 
to November inclusive 

Departing from its usual rule of tak 
ing only ankle length drawers, it 
reported in the market that the Arm) 
is buying knee length nainsook gar 
ments to replace the scarcity of ankk 
lengths 

To cover themselves on civilian orders 
in event of the Government entering 
the underwear market in a more exten 
sive manner several underwear manu- 
facturers have added the following 
clause to their orders: “ This order is 
taken subject to delay in delivery and 
subject also to reduction in quantity in 
whole or in part if the commercial pro- 
duction of the mill is curtailed or inter- 
fered with through war or any other 
act of the Government or any other 
causes beyond our control.” 


ARMY PURCHASES 


Statement of Quartermaster 


General’s Office 
WasuinoTon, D. C., April 29.—The 
Office of the Quartermaster General of 
the Army has announced the following 
purchases, etc. : 


April 12—Awards:—Penn Worsted Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., olive-drab melton; Cleve- 
land Worsted Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
olive-drab melton; The Thread Agency, 
New York City, thread 

April 13—Awards:—Van Dyke Knitting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., drawers and under- 
shirts; M. & C. Mayer, New York City, 
undershirts; Contoocook Mills Corporation, 
3oston, Mass., hose, light-weight wool; 
Avalon Knitwear Co., Utica, N. Y., under- 
shirts and drawers 

April 15—Awards:—Standard Oilcloth 
Co., New York City, No. 6 duck; Standard 
Oilcloth Co., New York City, No. 4 duck; 
American Uniform Co., New York City, 
woolen spiral puttees; M. & C. Mayer, New 
York City, undershirts; Philadelphia Bag 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., burlap bags; Oak 
Knitting Co., Syracuse, N. Y., undershirts; 
Philadelphia Bag Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
burlap bags; J. Ross Collins, New York 
City, burlap bags; M. & C. Mayer, New 
York City, undershirts and drawers; Robert 
Reis & Co., New York City, undershirts and 
drawers; Atlas Knitting Co. New York 
City, undershirts and drawers; Kavanaugh 
Knitting Co., Waterford, N. Y., undershirts 
and drawers; Edgewater Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 30-inch Army 
duck; Glenlyon Dye Works, Philipdale, R. 
I., duck; Phillips, Jones Co. (Inc.), New 
York City, drawers; M. & C. Mayer, New 
York City, undershirts and drawers; Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
cotton bags; The Columbia Knitting Mills, 
Rome, N. Y., undershirts and drawers; Geo. 
E. Boyden & Sons, Providence, R. L. hose, 
light-weight wool; Oak Knitting Co., Syra- 
ecuse, N. Y., undershirts; Waldrich Bleach- 
ery, Delawanna, N. J., duck; Lanett 
Bleachery & Dye Works, West Point, Ga., 
leggin duck; Standard Oilcloth Co., New 
York City, No. 6 duck; Ramapo Finishing 
Corporation, Sleatsburg, N. Y., duck; Alex- 
ander Propper & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
woolen spiral puttees; Jos. Kaplan & Bro., 
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New York City, shirts; H. D. Lee Mercan- 
tile Co., Kansas City, Mo., combination 
suits 

April 13—Purchases:—The Wyckoff Knit- 
ting Co., undershirts; The Thread Agency, 
thread; W G MacGlashan, undershirts; 
Elmira Knitting Mills, undershirts; Norfolk 
Knitting Mills Corporation, undershirts; S. 
Stroock & Co., felt 

Contracts:—John K Stewart & Sons, 
undershirts; Chalmers Knitting Co., under- 
shirts; Kingston Hosiery Co., drawers; Re- 
liance Knitting Co., drawers; Perry Knitting 
Co., undershirts; S Stroock & Co., felt; 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., shirts; Greenbaum 
Bros., shirts. 

April 16—Purchase Orders:—The Thread 
Agency, thread; The Kent Mfg. Co., shirt- 
ing flannel; Joshua L. Bailey & Co., brown 
denims; Geo. E. Boyden & Sons, hose, light 
wool; Contoocook Mills Corp., hose, light 
wool; Avalon Knitwear Co., underwear; 
Van Dyke Knitting Co., underwear; M. & C. 
Mayer, underwear; Columbia Knitting Mills, 
underwear; Oak Knitting Co., undershirts. 

Contracts:—Binding Specialties Co., tape. 

April 15—Purchases S. & J. Levy, un- 
derwear; Kahn & Frank, underwear; J. 
Sinsheimer & Son, underwear; Frank Bros. 
& Co., underwear, H. Hillson & Son, under- 
wear; Schellenberg & Hews, underwear; H. 
B. Claflins, underwear; Frank Bros. & Co., 
underwear; Clift & Goodrich, underwear: 
Lax & Burgheimer, underwear; Riegel Sack 
Co., burlap bags; Riegel Sack Co., cotton 
bags; Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, burlap 
bags; North American Lace Co., bobbinette; 
Adrian Knitting Co., undershirts; J. C. Rou- 
ette & Si undershirts; Oneita Knitting 












Mills, undershirt 

April 17—Purchases Phillips, Jones Co. 
(Ine.), underwear M. & C. Mayer, under- 
wear M. & C. undershirts; Robert Reis 
Co underwear Oak Knitting Co., under- 
hirt At Knitting Co., underwear; Edge- 
wate Dyeing & Finishing Co., dyeing; Glen- 

m Dye Works, dyeing Philade ia jag 
Co burlap bags; J 8 ’ 


Collins burlap 
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( 20-ounc Olive-drab meltor American 
I ifort ( il putteees \lexander 
Propper & Co piral puttes Standard Oil 
Cloth Co dyeing, . et« Standard Ollcloth 
Co waterproofing Ww H. Duval & Co., O 
D. blankets 

April 18—Purchase Standard Oilcloth 
Co., waterproofing; Bemis Brothers Bag Co., 
cotton bags H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., com- 
bination suits; Kavanaugh Knitting Co., 
underwear E. M. Townsend & Co., under- 


wear; Ferguson, Hene & Navens, olive drab 
cotton shirts; P. L. Stott, 18-oz. olive drab 
melton; Rosen & Herman, olive drab cotton 
shirts; Jacob Dreyfus & Son, olive drab cot- 
ton shirts 

Contracts Ramapo Finishing Corpora- 
tion, dyeing; Weldrich Bleachery, dyeing; 
Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, dyeing; 
Elder Manufacturing Co., olive drab flannel 
shirts; Phillips, Jones & Co., olive drab flan- 
nel shirts; McMullen & Leavens Co., shirts; 
L. Loewy & Son (Inc.), olive drab flannel 
shirts; Jacob Dreyfus & Sons, olive drab 
flannel shirts; Burt Shirt Co., olive drab 
flannel shirts; jotany Worsted Mills, 20- 
ounce olive drab melton; H. D. Dougherty 
Co., shelter-tent halves; Wilson & Silsby 
(Inc.), shelter-tent halves 


AWARD OF CONTRACTS 


April 12:—Frank Bros. Co., New York 
City, undershirts, drawers; H. Hilleson & 
Son, New York City, undershirts, drawers; 
Lax & Burgheimer, New York City, under- 
shirts, drawers; Clift & Goodrich, New York 
City, undershirts; J. Sinsheimer & Son., New 
York City, undershirts and drawers; Schel- 
lenberg & Hews, New York City, undershirts 
and drawers; 8S. & J. Levy, New York City, 
undershirts and drawers; Frank Brothers 
& Co., New York City, undershirts and 
drawers; Kahn & Frank, New York City, 
undershirts and drawers; The Thread 
Agency, New York City, thread. 

April 13:—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, 
N. Y., undershirts, drawers; Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., burlap bags; 
Riegel Sack Co., New York City, burlap 
bags; H. B. Claflins, Inc., New York City, 
undershirts and drawers; J. O. Roulette & 
Sons, Hagerstown, Md., undershirts; Joshua 
L. jZaily & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., brown 
denims; The Kent Manufacturing Co., Clif- 
ton Heights, Pa., olive-drab shirting, flan- 
nel; Van Dyke Knitting Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., drawers and undershirts; Avaion Knit- 
wear Co., Utica, N. Y., drawers and under- 
shirts; M. & CC) Mayer, New York City, 
undershirts; Contoocook Mills (Corp.), Bos- 
ton, Mass., wool hose (lightweight); Adrian 
Knitting Co., Adrian, Mich., undershirts. 

April 15:—The Columbia Knitting Mills, 
Rome, N. Y., undershirts and drawers; Oak 
Knitting Co., Syracuse, N. Y., undershirts; 
George E. Boyden & Sons, Providence, R. L., 
wool hose (lightweight). 

April 5:—North American Lace Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., finished bobbinette. 

April 9:—Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, 
Minn., shelter-tent halves. 

April 10: Mansfield Bleachery, Mansfield, 
Mass., marquisettes; Fred S. Bennett, New 
York City, dyeing and finishing; Radcliffe 
Bros., Shelton, Conn., wool undershirts, win- 
ter; Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., 
undershirts, drawers; Oneita Knitting Mills, 
Utica, N. Y., undershirts, cotton; Meritas 
Mills, New York City, duck, gray; J. Spencer 
Turner Co. New York City, 72-inch and 44- 
inch wide duck; Himes Underwear Co., Co- 
hoes, N. Y., undershirts and drawers; Wm. 
Carter Co., Needham Heights, Mass., under- 
shirts and drawers; Globe Knitting Works, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., undershirts, cotton; 
Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., under- 
shirts, cotton; Clift & Goodrich, New York, 
N. Y., undershirts and drawers, cotton; K-F 
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PATENTED 


N THE SUPERCONE we have essfull 
modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 


only contains more material than any styl 
package previously produced, but also, by reason of its 
progressive build, insures a uniform delivery material 
heretofore unequaled by either cone or bottle bobbin 
The SUPERCONE is EIGHT INCHES long, with a 
possible maximum diameter of TEN INCHES. The 
net weight of a full-sized package ranges from FOUR 
to SIX pounds, depending upon the material wound 
A cone of this size presents the greatest advantages 
for coarse counts, including sweater yarn 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 


NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 


sHop LEESONA Mark 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


COMPANY, BOSTON 
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ATTENTION 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


At the coming Exhibition of the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers to be held in The First Regiment Armory, Broad and Callowhill Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 20th to May 24th, we are going to Exhibit the First “ Banner” Machine. This ma- 
chine will be in operation with our latest Models. We beg to invite you to our booth where a 
record of the First “ Banner,” stating Production, Cost of Up-Keep, etc., will be on hand. 
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All Styles A \ All Gauges 
SIMPLICITY —SPEED— PRODUCTION —QUALITY 
Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
New York Office: Room 601 Leonard Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210, Colonial Trust Company 
Building, 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tted Waist Millis, Utica, N. Y., under- 
irts, worsted and cotton, winter; Fuld & 
tch Knitting Co., Albany, N. Y., under- 





rts and drawers; Atias Knitting Co., New 
rk City, shirts and drawers; Martin Dye- 
« & Finishing Co., Bridgeton, N. J., duck 





\pril E. M. Townsend & Co., New 
rk City, undershirts, cotton; High Rock 
tting Co., Philmont, N. Y:, undershirts, 


tton; The Wyckoff Knitting Co., 
Y., undershirts, cotton; Progressive Knit- 

e Mills, Royersford, Pa., undershirts, cot- 
Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., under- 
irts and drawers, winter; Elastic Spring- 
t Corporation, Mohawk, N. Y., undershirts 
i drawers, wool; Adams Woolen Mills, 
iams, Mass., olive-drab blankets; The 
ters Co., Boston, Mass., felt for winter 
8 Louis Walther Manufacturing Co., 
jadelphia, Pa., 20-ounce olive-drab mel- 
Foster & Stewart Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
unbleached; Lawrence & Co,, New 

wk City, dye olive-drab shelter tent duck; 
ander Smith & Sons, Yonkers, N. Y., No 

+ paulin duck; J. Spencer Turner Co., New 
rk City, 72-inch duck, gray; Putnam- 
Hooker Co., New York City, 8-ounce duck; 
. bD. Juilliard & Co., New York City, olive 
rab shirting flannel; Thomas B Wilson 
c.), Philadelphia, Pa., olive-dfab melton; 
th, Hoge & Co., New York City, 8- 


Perry, 


anee 30-inch duck; Forstmann & Huffman 
Passaic, N. J., 20-ounce o. d. melton 
April 12 Kahn & Frank, New York City, 


dershirts and drawers; Frank Bros. & 
New York City, undershirts and draw- 
Ss. & J. Levy, New York City, under- 
hirts and drawers; Schellenberg & Hews, 
v York City, undershirts and drawers; 
Sinsheimer & Son, New York City, un- 
rshirts and drawers; Clift & Goodrich, 
w York City, undershirts; Lax & Burghei- 
New York City, undershirts and draw- 
H Hilleson & Son, New York City, 
ndershirts and drawers; Frank Bros. & Co., 
New York City, undershirts and drawers; 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y 
indershirts; Chalmers Knitting Co., ‘Amster- 
dam, N. Y., undershirts, cotton; The Thread 
= \gency, New York City, thread; 8S. Stroock 
= Co., New. York City, felt for winter caps; 
The Perry Knitting Co., Perry, N. Y.. under- 
rts, summer; Reliance Knitting Co., To- 
ronto, Canada, drawers, cotton Kingston 
Hosiery Co., Kingston, Canada, drawers, 
»tton; Norfolk Knitting Mills Corp., New 
York City, undershirts, cotton; Elmira Knit 
ting Mills, New York City, undershirts, cot- 


n; The Wyckoff Knitting Co., Perry, N 
¥ undershirts, cotton; W. G. MacGlashan, 
New York City, undershirts, cotton; John 


kK. Stewart & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., un 
iershirts, cotton; John K. Stewart & Sons, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., undershirts, cotton 
April 13:—Reigel Sack Co., New York City, 
urlap bags Reigel Sack Co., New York 
City cotton bags; Fulton Bag & Cotton 
lills, Brooklyn, N. Y., burlap bags; J. C 
Roulette & Sons, Hagerstown, Md., under- 
hirts, cotton, summer; H. B. Claflin (Inc.), 
New York City, undershirts and drawers, 
Tauber, Ryttenberg & Co., New York City, 
©. D. flannel shirts; Narrow Fabrice Co., 
Reading, Pa identification tape; Adrian 
Knitting Co., Adrian, Mich., undershirts, 
cotton; J. C. Roulette & Sons, Hagerstown 
Md., undershirts, cotton; Oneita Knitting 
Mills, Utiea, N. Y., cotton undershirts and 
drawers, 
April 16:—W. H. Duval & Co., New York 
y, olive-drab blankets; Robert Reis & Co., 
New York City, undershirts; E. M. Town- 
send & Co., New York City, undershirts; 
Ek. M. Townsend & Co., New York City, un- 
dershirts and drawers; Kavanaugh Knitting 
‘o., Waterford, N. Y., undershirts and draw- 
ers; E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City, 
undershirts and drawers; Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., 20-ounce o. d. melton 
April 17:—F. L. Scott, New York City, 
is-ounce O. D. melton; Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 
New York City, cotton bags; H. D. Dough- 
rty Co., Philadelphia, Pa., shelter-tent 
halves; Wilson & Silsby (Ine.), Boston, 
Mass., shelter-tent halves. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS 





Wants Men for 
Trade Offices 

The Government is looking for men 
capable of taking charge of branch of- 
fices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce; also men to act as assistants in 
such offices. These branch offices are 
located in the principal commercial 
cities, the salaries ranging from $1,800 
to $3,000 for managers and from $1,200 
to $1,800 for assistants. 

Applicants should write at once to the 
sureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, at Washington, as a non-com- 
petitive examination will be held on 
May 16 in various parts of the country. 
Full details will be furnished upon writ- 
ten application to the bureau. 

Applicants will be examined in export- 
trade technique, promotion of commerce 
ind economic geography, and credit 
will be given for knowledge of foreign 
languages. The examination will be 
given under the direction of the Civil 
Service Commission, but communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Bureau 
f Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Government Export- 
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Navy Blanket Bids 

Bids were to have been opened yes- 
terday morning by the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts of the Navy De- 
partment for 27,000 blankets, to be made 
and delivered as follows: 

Class 149—25,000 blankets to be deliv 
ered to the medical supply depot in 
Brooklyn, in four lots of 6,250 blankets, 
each as follows: First delivery 45 days 
from award and subsequent deliveries 
every 30 days. Material to be white, all 
cotton warp and wool filling of a grade 
not lower than three-eighths blood, free 
from shoddy, flocks or impurities. The 
weight of the material, 
dried for one 


after having been 
hour at a constant tem 
perature of 150 degrees F., shall not be 
less than 14% There 
shall be not less than 44 threads pet 
linear inch in the warp, and not less 
than 34 threads in the filling. The warp 
strength shall not be less than 60 
ponnds, and filling not less than 30 
Class 150—2,000 blankets to be deliy 
ered at the Pelham Bay (N. Y.) naval 
hospital; first delivery not later than 
June 1 and complete delivery not later 
than July 1, 1918. The 
weight are the 


ounces per yard. 


material and 
same as for Class 149 
The blanket is to be one-piece, finished 


not less than 84 inches long and 65 wid 


Navy Bids Opened 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—Th« 
following bids have been opened at the 
Bureau of Supplies and 

Furnishing 300 operating aprons, 200 
caps, 48 gowns and 72 suits; Blooming 
dale Brothers, at $434.66; Frackville 
Manufacturing Co. (part), at $162; Ler 
bontz Brothers (part), at $235, and 
Weissfeld Brothers, at $658. 

Two thousand bedspreads; FE. E. Al 
ley Co., at $1.895 each; H. H. Rice Cor 
poration, at $2.12; Joseph N. Snellen 
berg, at $2.089; John Wanamaker, at 
20; S. Sevinsky & Sons (part), at 
and Parker, Wilder & Co., at $2 

One thousand blankets; Tal 
madge & Farnsworth Co., at $8.65 each 

Five thousand sheets and 5,000 pillow 
cases; H. W. Baker Linen Co., at 
$8,458.34; H. H. Price Corporation, at 
$8,950; Joseph N. Snellenberg, at 
$9,808.50, and S. Sevinsky & Sons (a), 
at $8,075, and (b), at $8,925. 

One thousand pajamas coats and 1,000 
pajamas pants; Frackville Manufactur 
ing Co., at $2,050 ; Lerbontz Brothers, at 
$1,840; Sexton Manufacturing Co., at 
$2,200, and Wachusett Shirt Co 
at $1,960 


Accounts 


single 


(part). 


Army Duck Awards 

WasuHincton, D. C., April 22.—The 
office of the Quartermaster-General has 
announced the following awards: Wel- 
lington, Sears & Company, Boston, 
29-inch olive drab army duck, and 
seconds of the same material; Anglo- 
American Cotton Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, bleached cotton linters 
for manufacturing smokeless powder; 
United States Finishing Company, New 
York, 30%-inch, 12.85 ounce duck in 
gray to be dyed olive drab sulphur; 
J. H. Lane & Company, New York, 
12.85 ounce duck, 30%-inch wide in 
gray to be converted into olive drab, 
29-inch, 12.4 ounces. 

Army Surgeon’s Awards 

The Surgeon- General of the United 
States Army has announced the follow- 
ing awards: Morris & Co., Inc., Grove- 
ville, N. J., 31,500 lin. yards No. 4 duck 
at $30,791.25; Jenckes Spinning Co., 
Pawtucket, 412,000 lin. yards duck at 
$226,000, and 320,000 yards of same at 
$172,800; Everlastik, Inc., Boston, 
2,000,000 lin. yards %-in. black elastic 
tape at $190,000; Russell Manufacturing 
Co., Middletown, Conn., 550,000 yards, 
2-in. O. D. webbing at $48,125. 
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BURLAP 


CARLOADS, BALE LOTS, OR PIECES CUT TO REQUIRED SIZE 








WRITE OR WIRE 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 
IMPORTERS OF BURLAPS. 


ATLANTA, Ga. 













1825 E. Boston Ave. 
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SELLUUCLINASOUL SMASH 





Knitted and Woven 


THE MERROW MACHINE co. | 





St. Louis, Mo. 





“PROMPT SERVICE. 
RIGHT PRICES 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


JOS. T. PEARSON 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
BTL 








HUNTITTNTETY 


589-591 


(5265 243 


H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French Welt, Dogless attachment, 
Double Knee, Two-speed Driv e, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic Stop-motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib 
work. 
Samples and prices on request 
Canadian Agent: 
Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont 





OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL siercH 

MACHINES 
FOR 
FINISHING 
ALL KINDS 


Fabrics 
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For baling goods on 
government contracts 


NEAREST OFFICE FOR PRICES 


MANUFACTURERS OF BAGS. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


New ORLBANS, La. DALLAS, TEX, 
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SPOUULONNALASUBRELASOONNELN AHA1 1001 TVCUUE TERESA ETAL 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING es | 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 
Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON, PRICE & O'NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ae ‘Leo a, Ly ons 5 & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS yo 
DEALERS IN NEW AND 
RECLAIMED 


BURLAP 


BAGS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ATLANTIC AVENUE 


PTET ab 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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SN .—<cccccA 
You Need Not Knit Your Brows 


IF YOU USE THE 


“ACME” KNITTER 


The “ACME.” is made to run; not 


to cause trouble; 


AE 


To produce the greatest quantity 
of product in a given time; 


DADLEUUALNAIUIIUAHT 


To produce the finest grades of 
goods any machine can make; 


To stand up under the severest and 
most protracted strain; 


LOOK IT OVER 


If you want results for,Winding 
Silk, Art Silk, Cotton,, Worste 
or Merino Yarns, this Proposition 
is too valuable to ignore 


THEN CONSULT 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, 2824 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
WINDERS, SPOOLERS, WARPERS AND BEAMERS 


If you are a wide-awake hosiery 
knitter you either have or want 


The “ACME” 


because it spells more profit. 


Try “ACME” Latch Needles. You'll be 
pleased with them 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE & NEEDLE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


= NCAT FOMLOUNIOOASANNUEOYOOGUOLUOASLNOHANOANOOAUSOAOOUHOOOPONOADOOUD SULA SOLON gO 
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HANTUUAAUU AAU 
AMON SM 


| OVER 1,900 PAYNE 
WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers 
WIND FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN 


ITN 


| \Couwterd Stop Motions 


For All Makes and Sizes of Circular Rib Knitting Machines 


Try our new head 
especially adapted 
to that govern- 
ment worsted. 


HANUUNAVUUURUGSUUINOLIULUOUGIGUAVONGOUATAUA TU 


TYPE D-HEAD 
Long and Short 


Arms 


TYPE H-HEAD 
All Short Arms 


All Bright Parts 
Nickeled 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Doubling Spoolers for Doubling 2, 3 or more ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Our INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT head meets the demands of 


the specialty manufacturer 


UANUSAWARURLUSUSTSGSAATOUT SCAT ATS 


Over 25,500 sold, and customers say they pay for 
themselves in a few months 


Ring Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made 
and Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
= CHARLES W. PAYNE, Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


NNT MT 


Crawford Manufacturing Company 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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QUUCARSAMMAROMOUARARMOOA DA UARSADALLO OOO TONRS DAYLE 


GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 


Call for stretchable two-ply 
waterproof paper for inter- 
lining bales. This means 
“MULTIPROOF KRINK- 
LIN ” or “ MULTIPROOF ” 
CORRUGATED PAPER. 
WE ARE THE PAT- 
ENTEES AND OLE § 
MANUFACTURERS) OF = 
THIS MATERIAL 
WRITE, CALL, PHONE 
OR WIRE FOR PRICES 
FOR YOUR REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 
TAYLOR & HEPP 
265 West Broadway 
New York 


Telephone—Franklin 2667 
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|A. M. Law & Company 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Dealers in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Located in the center 
of the Southern Cotton 
Manufacturing. Twenty 
f years in the business. 
[CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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CLAY RETORTS : 
CYRUS BORGNER CO. E 
Successor to Cyrus Borgner E 

23D STREET, ABOVE RACE E 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. = 
SMM TTT 








Start Building Now Now 


The Ferguson organization is 
ready right now to undertake a 
building contract—and to drive 
the work through to completion 
in record time. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON CO. 


Specialists in Textile and 
Industrial Plants 


253 Broadway, New York 
152 Market %t., Paterson, N. J. 
65-60 





QLUULUUUUALUUMEQOOMORNASESUS LET AUMEUNAENN EUAN PRAMS 


You can Save 10 to 50% of Your 


Coal Bill by utilizing exhaust steam to heat 
boiler feed water, to warm buildings, to dry 
materials, etc., and by keeping the boilers free 
of soot and scale, stopping u air leaks in 
boiler settings, repairin es baffles, adopting 
more scientific methods of firing and regulatin; 
draft and purchasing your coal more intelli- 
gently. The latest and best data on steam 
plant economy has been specially ee for 
the use of owners, managers, desi engi- 
neers and firemen in the Cochrane eat 1 Savers’ 
Manual, “ Finding and Stopping Waste in 
Modern Boiler ooms;” 274 pages, 213 
charts and diagrams, bound in flexible cloth, 
price $1.00. 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, 
3158 North 17th Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


Financial Markets 


(Continued from page 233) 


Fairhaven Mills com......... 100 
Fairhaven Mills pf.......... y 
Gosnold Mills com..... 








Gosnold Mills pf......... 85 
Grteess BEES. OS... civesins 132% 
Hathaway Mfg. Co.......... 125 
Holmes Mfg. Co. com........ 222 
Holmes Mfg. Co. pf....... - 114 
Kilburn Mills...... Yorrw . 
pT es Perr ee 150 
Nashawena Mills..... 114 
N. B. Cotton Mills cuin...... 100 
N. B. Cotton Mills pf........ 82 
Nella Mfg. CO. .cccccccscvecs 157% 
Nemasket Mills, com,........ 90 
Nemasket Mills, Pfd......... 95 
Nonquitt Spinning Co........ 132 
Page Mfg. Co. = . iat 83 
i. eS es ree 350 
Pierce Bros., Ltd............ 106 
Potomska Mills..... si 138 
Quissett Mills com. ‘ 189 
Quissett Mills pf ..... ciwcee ae 
Sharp Mfg. Co. com........ - 82% 
Sharp Mfg. Co. pf ‘ ee 101 
Soule Mills... 96 
Taber Mills..... 130 
Wamsutta Mills .... . 130 
Whitman Mills ....... 165 


Southern Mill Stocks 


145 
165 
86 


136 


102 


101 


135 





Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & 


Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Bid. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills, 8. C...126 
American Spinning Co., S. C..170 
Anderson Cotton Mills, 8. C., 
Com 
Anderson Cotton Mills, Pfd... — 


Avemen Bim, &. ©. <cccenccess 110 
Arcadia Mills, 8S. C. ; 135 
Arkwright Mills, 8. C 170 
Augusta Factory, Ga.......... 34 
Avondale Mills, Ala........... 195 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 8S. C...... 185 
Belton Cotton Mills, S. C...... 140 
Brandon Mills, 8S. C. 118 
Brogon Mills, 8. C 90 
Calhoun Mills, 8S. C., com..... 102 
Calhoun Mills, 8. C., pfd...... 100 
Chesnee Mills, 8. C 150 
Chiquola Mills, 8. C o earn 136 
Citten Bits. Co., B C......... 317 
Clinton Cotton Mills, S. C.. 125 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., 8S. C.. 135 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.... 108 
D. B. Converse Co., 8S. C......112 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala.......... 116 
Darlington Mfg. Co., S. C..... _— 
Decotah Cotton Mills 200 
Drayton Mills, 8. C 48 
Dunean Mills, 8. C 72 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga..... 108 
Easley Cotton Mills, 8S. C......250 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga...... a 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga...175 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., S. C 93 
Gainesville Cotton Mille, Ga., 
Com i 87 
Glenwood ‘Mills Ss. ¢ , 125 
Glénn-Lowry Mfg. Co., & C., 
i ¢uegis ie tindivede eens e'an 75 
Gluck Mills, S. C ee ee - 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., S. C.... 90 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, S. C..175 
GrenGel Billie, 8. CO... 6 cece B84 
Hamrick Mills, 8S. C 150 
Hartsville Cotton Mills, ‘8. Cc..210 
Henrietta Mills, N. C......... 185 
ee wee Gh Os cacccecndece 120 
Inman Mills, 8. C., Pfd....... 100 
Jackson Mille, &. C..cccceces:s 160 
Sees meet  O. Bve swe cca sas 22 


King, John P., Mfg. Co., Ga.. 87 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, S. C..150 
Laurens Cotton Mills, 8S. C....125 
Limestone Cotton Mills, S. C..150 
Loray Mills, N. C....... «+ 80 
Loray Mills, om &., iat Dan. dc 


Marion Mfg. ,N. Ces ccseens 126 
Marlboro Sue ’s. ea «142 
mie See. CO, DB Oss ewcciess _— 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., S. C...... 132 
Monarch Cotton Mills, a C... 38 


Newberry Cotton Mills, 8. C...195 
Ninety-six Mills, 8, C 
Norris Cotton Mills, S. 
Oconee Mills, Com. 
Oconee Mills, Pfd...... 
Orr Cotton Mills, 8. C 





Pacolet Mfg. Co., S. C.... - 135 
Pacolet Mfg. Co, 8S. C., Pfd...100 
Panola Mfg. Co., a ee 85 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., S. C..... 145 
Pickens Cotton Mills, 8. C....130 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., 8S. C....... 200 


Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co., 8. C....135 
Riverside Mills, S. C., Pfd....115 


ee» Sa 150 
Sibley Mfg. Co., GO... cccsccser _ 
Spartan Mills, G. Cwrccccsrecs 165 
Toxaway Mills, S. C., Pfd.... 10 
Tacapau Mills, S. C., Pfd......310 
Union-Buffalo Mills, S. C., Ist 
BS <9 Kins bodes week xa ath on 4s os 118 
Union-Buffalo Mills, S. C., 2nd 
PE. buuseedesvarus a inhekn o 34 
Victor-Monaghan Mills, ist Pfd 93 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Com.... 8&8 


Victor-Monaghan Co., Pfd. 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 8. C. "125 


Warren Mfg. Co., S. C a dheiwades 75 
Watts Mills, S. C., 2nd Pfd.... 34 
Whitney Mfg. Co., B Crcccace 126 
Williamston Mills, 8. C. ---126 


Woodruff Cotton Mills, s. 'C...125 
Woodside Cotton Mills, 8. c.. « & 


WOR esta sncescecedbecsccee 90 
Woodside Cotton Mills, S. C., 

Guaranteed .......eeceeeeee 92 
W. S. Gray Cotton Mills....... 180 


Asked 


100 
138 
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Use Machines 


If You Are 
Short of Labor 


YHORT of labor 

J the Revolvator will 
take the place of sev- 
eral men. —Two men 
with this machine often 
do the work of four 
without it. 


If you haven't 
enough storage space 
the Revolvator will en- 
able you to pile com- 
pactly clear up to the 
ceiling. Bales, Cases, 
Barrels, Rolls, Crates 
or Hogsheads, the 
Revolvator handles 
them all equally well. 


Need your piling done 
quickly—t he 
offers the only way. Three 
men can get as much work 
done in 4 the time with a 
Revolvator as they could 
without it. 


Again, if you have had 
goods damaged or cases 
broken from being bumped 
about — the Revolvator 
practically eliminates dan- 
ger from this source. 


Put your lifting and pil 
ing problems up to us. 
Write for Bulletin T W 42. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 
317 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Sales Agent For 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elev. Co. 





Revolvator 
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HORIZONTAL 


WATER TUBE 


BOILER 


Pressures 160 to 300 Lbs. 
Units 100 to 1,000 H. P. 


All steel construction. Drop 
forged, everlasting H H Plates. 
Baffling, vertical, horizontal 
or combination. Supported 
free of brick work. Can be 
arranged for superheater or 
any type stoker without 
radical change in design. 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK : 
> Marquette me 39 Cortlandt St. : 
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Seamless 
Roving | 
Cans 


UULORU OUT: 


SUTUTLOL 





MA 


Wi MN ; 


Seamless 
Roving 
Cans. 
Warehouse = 
Cars. 

Floor and 
Mill Boxes. 


Doffing 
Cars. 


A full line of 3 
Vulcanized 


Hollowares. 





FIBRE SPECIALTY MEG. CO. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA, 
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= 
EASTERN AGENTS, The Cronkhite Co. 2 
185 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. ; 
SOUTHERN BRANCH, 3 

308 Masonic Temple, Greenville, 8. 7 
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We Have hiwadh the 
Best 
\\ Brightest of y YARNS 
g Loftiest 
, Do You Want Them? 
ASK US 
Combed and Carded 


10s to 40s 


Single and Plies. All Forms 


SELL DIRECT 


OFFICE : 
314 Lafayette Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


MILLS: 
Gloucester Cicy, N. J. 


HAMEL EU PUES LLL: 


_ CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


All Colors 
Wool Worsted 


All Numbers 


Cotton Merino 


366 Broadway, New York 


TALLEUALLAUEVOOUULLLGGNEUUDAEOOESGOGRESARLOUASA LUO ETOP EETOA RSET 


Our SELLING POLICY is based on ASSISTANCE, not Insistence 


WINTHROP H. MOORE 


Representing Spinners Selling Direct 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS 


430 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Associate Member National Association Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
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BOGER “» CRAWFORD 


Sm HIVSASUEDAECETAORSUDENRITNDASHOTUENEATNALEEUOUS UNE OO EGAN ETT ATTN 
Main Office and Factory 
E. ONTARIO, JANNEY, WEIKEL & TULIP STS., PHILA.,PA. 


(B,.\ 
New York Office: 20 W. 22d St. 


MANUFACTURERS “% DEALERS 


MERC ERIZED YARNS) 


Plain and Colors 
eine — ee ee and Peis i for trade 
rt MM mmm 
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ALBERT RAU & = 
Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


A RERORETN UREN TEPANRGA LAUD SMRALDOREDNA HAUL ALES UUSLAUNTUUETTU EY PTOUORSOLOONURGREOOOETNU( HOEUEOLEANUSUADEROOETTONSGENDLED AA ETTOCATED ETM CTTEU EATON DUEN ETRE OTT NA FLED ORETUPOOETDTETD 


H. M. REMINGTON 
COTTON YARNS 


& Co., 


eueansariny” 


Representing McConnet Lrp., Manchester, England 


113 Ch New Rac onal 


7) LALASRESTAREE EDGE AUTOR eET TE 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS, 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


estnut Street, Philadelphia 467 Broadway, 
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Mills at 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


ARLINGTON COTTON 
MILLS 
ARROW MILLS, INC. 


J. H. Separk, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. Gray, V. P. and Gen’l Supt. 


GRAY MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. 


PARKDALE MILLS, 
INC. 


AVINASH ALUN UE 


MYRTLE MILLS, INC. 


WMH A TR 


Selling Cotton Yarns Direct 


For the convenience of Northern Manufactur- 
ers, our General Sales Offices are located at 131 
East 23rd Street, New York. 


This link means better “ team-work” in our 
organization. ‘To you it means centralized respon- 
sibility, prompt deliveries—better SERVICE. 


Write or telegraph us your requirements 
We solicit your valued inquiries on :— 


Combed Peelers 30s to 80s, single or ply. 

Combed Sea Island (gassed or ungassed) 
single or ply. 

Carded Peelers 40/1, 


30s to 8os, 


HNystHtnt 


50/1 and 60/1. 


UML 


Our Products are Sold Direct Through Our 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


131 East Twenty-Third Street, New York City 
H. A. Florsheim, Sales Manager 


YUMNYEULRETVEAHOYHAT REY PAD THAT PAU 
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LOWELL YARN CO. ..@asmaneaomm 


40’s to 60’s high grade carded. 
217 Mariner and Merchants Bldg. 40’s to 80’s high grade combed peelers. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Single and ply Cones, skeins, tubes and 
warps. 
S. M. Roprnson, Pres.; Jno. C. RANKIN, Ist Vice-Pres.; W. C. WILKINSON, 2nd 
Vice-Pres. ; JNo. R. Ross, Secretary-Treasurer. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 200 5th Avenve. BOSTON, 185 Summer Street 
qe sunruceneavegnsnereetteeesernerveoecaesn iets eeerrnceeeereneroerereneceerveveceaesuramaereecaeae aerator = 
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TUITION 
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coron HAROLD W.OLEARY va 


e 
201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MARLBORO 
COTTON 
MILLS 


M Coll, S. C. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Speen LLL 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS 


of all Descriptions 
E. D. TANNAHILL, Sales enaeer 


350 Broadway, | NEW Y 


BOSTON UTICA 


. BRO. 


FALL RIVER, hf 


COTTON YARNS 455 Rous 


AND NUMBERS 
su 
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QUUUUARSOLAAURSMUUAQUUC AMERY GAAS MR EMS Lt HULA TAL NALA 


GREGORY & BANKS, lnc, 457 Broadway 


DEPT. BACON & CO. New York 


COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


3 672 Drexel Building, Philadelphia 321 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. 1. 
FaHMiN HUMsNNSUUTnavnnTaensseuonagENaUUUT Nee THANE rneuacaeuuneganeauvernesecoresracnenarnnnneacavnevocsverscoceasarvveassneaaaersasttt 
HALLURSUUAASLOLALUURLOLULL20R04Q440050D00U0DUEUL2 S44 GUT NUAQLGNELLGUTQEUERAAO LARGO SLOME ESD ALLAL ELLE dint UUSQUUPRULLLLESIOQQOQ002PPUCLAENOUQUOGLEULGUUEE COLL NELUUONANRUN NNN NAAN 
TAYLORSVILLE COTTON MILL CO. LILEDOUN MFG. CO. 
All Double Carded, 24's to 30’s Cones 
MILLER MFG. COMPANY, 1 and 2 GREENVILLE COTTON MILLS 
16’s Skeins and 34’s to 40’s Double Carded 10’s to 20’s Cones 
Sole Representatives 


HENRY W. TAYLOR'S Sons, Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


AEENETRDEETNOTROEATEYTENTTOTETEETET PEPER RETTETE 
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ISAM 
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YARN MARKETS 


WORLD 





NOTE: Prices Nominal 


QUOTATIONS 


rhe following quotations have been compiled 
in Boston 


COTTON YARNS. 


CONBS. 
EASTERN PEELERS 
Carded. Combed. 
— 63 72 — 73 
— 64 73 — 74 
— 66 75 — 76 
— 67 76 — 77 
— 68 77 — 78 
— 70 7 — 7 
— 72 30 — 82 
— 74 82 — 84 
— 78 86 — 8&8 
— 79 87 — 89 
— 80 88 — 90 
— 81 89 — 91 
— 86 96 — 98 





Combed. 








72 — 74 
74 — 76 
76 — 78 
78 — 80 
80 — 82 
2 — 84 
84 — 86 
86 — 88 
88 — 90 
90 — 92 
96 — 98 
98 — 1 00 
100 — 1 06 
110 — 1 16 
120 — 1 26 
135 — 1 40 
150 — 1 655 
WAEPS. 
Carded. Combed. Reverse twist. 
2 308..... 80 —82 91 —93 95 —1 00 
2-368..... 83 —85 97 —98 1 00—1 06 
2-408..... 86 —88 1 00—1 05 1 05—1 10 
SHOR ba ae e406 tes 1 10—1 15 1 15—1 26 
B<GOR. oc scvctoscces 1 20—1 25 1 25—1 36 
S-FORs secede ctapes 1 35—1 40 1 45—i 60 
ee ee ee eee 1 50—1 55 1 55—1 60 
EASTERN EGYPTIANS. 
SINGLE SKBINS (COMBED), 
808. o 0606 Nominal CEOs ccaces Nomina) 
358.......Nominal 60s....... Nominal 
408. cccses Nominal TOB< oc acos Nominal 
466.2 rece Nominal BOB. .csece Nominal 
60s8....... Nominal 90S. sccces Nominal 
TWO AND THREE-PLY SKBINS (COMBED). 
eovcete Nominal ~++«.+.-Nominal 
-Nominal . ..Nominal 
seeeeminel —«-_—«i‘éTGBc nn cn ec Nominal 
+-Nominal  80s8....... Nominal 
evoeese Nominal ++e+e+sNominal 
rer iy Nominal 
TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED). 
2-308...... Nominal 2-50s8...... Nominal 
2-368,......Nominal 2-60s...... Nominal 
2-408...... Nominal 2-708...... Nomina) 
2-468...... Nominal 2-808...... Nominal 
COPS. 

Carded. Combed. 
6s Nominal Nominal 
108 Nominal Nominal 
l4s .. Nominal Nominal 
lbs Nominal Nominal 
18s Nominal Nominal 
208 Nominal Nominal 
248 Nominal Nominal 
268 Nominal Nominal 





COMBED SEA ISLAND. 


Reverse twist 
Single. Two-ply. thread-yarn. 





Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nomina! 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nomina) 
Nominal Nominal Nomina! 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nomina! 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 


The following quotations have been com- 
plied in Philadelphia, New York 
and Providence. 
SOUTHERN YARNS. 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST. 


to 8s...— —64 BOG. viens — —70 
's soe —65% 248.......71 —=72 
Wis caee — —66 26s....... 72 —75 
IDs covses — —68 SOBeccvece 73 —76 
So vcsews —_— —68 40s.......83 —85 


TWO-PLY SKEIN. 


2°8S. esas — —65 2-348..... 73 —T4 
2-108..... — —66 2-268..... — —75 
128.....— —67 2-308.....— —T76 
2-148..... — —é69 2-368..4...79 -—-80 
2-168..... — —70 2-40s8..... — —85 
20s... — —T72 2-50s. — —100 


SINGLE WARPS. 


BO weoet i — -——66 24s... 70 —T74 
BB occecs — —68 268 71 —76 
BGR s Scccce — —70 30s 72 —T76 


errr — —70 40s 83 —85 


TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES. 


2-88......— —6 2-24s —_— —74 
2-10s 26s 7 
2-12s 68 2-30s 7 76 
2-l4s 6S 2-40s 85 
2-16s -— —70 2-50s — —100 

Ss ind 4-ply skeins and tubes 60-6 3« 
(dark); (white) 65c.; 2-]0s and 2-12s slack 
65c. 

CONE (FRAME SPUN). 
és. -+--60 —61 22s.......67 —68 
&s 60 ~§1 24s Ord 68 70 
10s 60 62 24s Extra.70 71 
12s 62 63 26s Extra.70 —71 
l4s 62%—63 30s 70 73 
Bene ds tec 63%—64 30s dcard.75 —8s0 
18s 65 -66 Galina s ac cee 85 
BOB. cccowe 66 —67 
BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKBEINS. 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL.) 
(Carded.) 
2-208. —.. 2-308..... _ 
2-268..... —.. 2-408..... _ 
STAPLE COMBINATIONS. 

2-30s —_ 20-448.... _-. 
10-30s _ 20-60s.... _. 
14-308 _ 16-80s.... _-. 
16-308 — 16-1208... —_ 

BLENDED. 

2-168 —.. 2-268..... _— 
2-208..... —.. 2-308..... — 
2-248..... —_—.. 2-408..... _ 


EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 


(Cones or Tubes.) 
Combed Peeler. Combed Egyptian 


2-208...... 80 —82 2-20s......Nominal 
2-248...... 87 —88s 2-248...... Nominal 
2-288...... 88 —90 2-288...... Nominal 
BeBOSs cc cee $90 —92 2-308...... Nominal 
2-348...... 94 —96 2-348...... Nominal 
2-36e....0- 96 —98 a, eRe Nominal 
2-38s...... 98 —1 00 2-38s...... Nominal 
2-408. ..... 1 00—1 Of 2-40s...... Nominal 
2-608......1 10—1 15 2-50s...... Nominal 
2-60s...... 1 20—1 25 2-60s...... Nominal 
SoVOcsvess 1 35—1 40 2-70s...... Nominal 
2-80s...... 1 50—1 65 2-80s...... Nominal 
CARDED PEELER CONES. 
ee — —65 BOOs + osc — —73 
BEB i ce veccns — —66 Bet cccces 73 —T4 
Bald s wees et — —67 Sli eevrees —_— —78 
Mee sivives — —68 see cec% — —80 
ie sees sas — —69 Be ittaéees 80 —82 
Bee cescece — —70 SOBs voccces 84 —85 
22s — —T71 Gleb «aes — —88 


CARDED PEELER, SHUTTLE cCors. 


68........—— —62% 268........ — —67% 
BOB. cocens — —63 28s........— —68 
Bees 6.0s0 oe — -—63% 30s8...... — —68% 
BEBin ces nas — —64 32s........— ——69 
Sere — —64% 348........— —69% 
Bviscceves — —65 Be vescss — —70 
MSs doves — —66 es — —70% 
SEDe ccccees — —66% 40s........ — —T1% 


SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 
WABPS AND SEBZEINS. 


20 
35 
50 


on eee Nominal! 2-608...... Nomina! 
2-30s...... Nominal 2-60s......Nominai 
Pc coes Nominal 2-709......Nominal 
SeSGBs 5 ceed Nominal 2-808...... Nominal 
SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER. 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES. 
2-308...... 82 —84 2-608...... 1 18—1 
2-36s8...... 90 -—-91 2-708...... 1 30—1 
2-408...... 93 —95 3-808...... 1 456—1 
BOR. cree 1 07—1 10 
SINGLES. 
RED abcese —_— —72 ee — —86 
Biiise'wa.6 ca — —T74 WebAdessad — —90 
Pe — —76 40s... oo —O4 
Bee ccoctsi — —76 GOR se cseone 1 05—1 
Diva b<ts ens 77 —78 De bsseses 1 15—1 
DEs eee che — —79 708........—— —l 
BOs de crnce — —80 Gi savcwcs 1 45—1 
MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER 
CON BS—(UNGASSED). 
Southern Yarns. Eastern Yarns 

2-308...... 1 05—1 10 2-20s...... 1 08—1 
S-GGS. vsse 1 10—1 12 2-30s...... 1 13—1 
2-368...... 1 18—1 20 2-36s...... 1 20—1 
BaGOSs 2k 5 os 1 20—1 22 2-40s...... 1 22—1 
2-448...... 1 26—1 28 2-44s...... 1 26—1 
2-50s8...... 1 35—1 38 2-50s...... 1 37—1 
2-608..... 1 45—1 48 2-60s...... 1 48—1 
Se Te ec ces 1 65—1 72 2-70s8...... 1 68—1 
2-80s8...... 1 85—1 92 2-80s8...... 1 88—1 


Extra cost for gassing approximates: 30s 
and below, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4c.; 40s to 50s, 


Sce.; 508 to 60s, 6c.; 608 to 708, 7c.; 70s 
30s, 8c.; 808 to 100s, lic. 


to 


Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 3c; 
208 to 30s, 4c.; 308 to 40s, 4%c.; 408 to 508 


5c.; 508 to 60s, 6c.; 608 to 708, 7c.; 70s 
80s, 8c.; 808 to 100s, 10c. 


to 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade Combed Peeler Yarns 











Your orders with us hay 
time order is entered until ted—-Satisfa 
is to details is always ir it Our Y 
changes Numbers 50 60's 70 S's. S&S na 
Cones, Warps, Tubes and Skei w 
Wm Ss WATERMAN, Representative j ( j ' 
S25 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 11 M Bld 
CUMHHOMARDORRACERMAOURARSY RAM MOREND PRS SUNDA GU A AMMAR 81H ANd dA 1 RN PRN NRT j 


STOCK DYED SULPHUR COLORS | 


Olive Drab 
Khaki 
Black 


CONES, TUBES, WARPS 


For Knitting and Weaving 


HAMBURGER 
COTTON MILLS 


COLUMBUS - GEORGIA 


Sell Direct and Through Agents—Single and 2-Ply Yarns, 6’s-20’s 


Yt 


TOT 





smn 


Van Court CaArRwiITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LNty COLUMBUS, 
COTTON Gy 
of QUALITY Ais GA. 


HAVE YOU TRIED SWIFT'S SUPER SPUN? 


White 
Oxfords 
Silwers 


Sole Representative 










COTTON YARNS "= 


JOHNSTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Charlotte, N 
Cc. w JOHNSTON, J’resident 


Send us First Order : 
; i ( ( 
Quality will decide Seeond. SELLING OFFICE 
We are planning for the Future. 


JOHNSTON MILLS 


We use nothing under good middling New YorkK. 346 Brospwa 
selected staple cotton, grown in the 


LAD PP {OS CHES 1 STREE 
Blackwary section of Teras and North PHILADELPHIA ! 
Georgia. High bleaching qualities CHATTANOOGA, 926 Jaues Bt 
oy gg) U44sn ULEAD UULUUARSASRRBUMRUDALADNOMR LU UNUENYENONG SPUN NYMPH 





COTTON 
OD, meet YARN S 





3 . . 

3 & CO. PHILADELPHIA _ of All Descriptions 

3 CARDED, DOUBLE CARDED, COMBED, MER( EAIZED WARPS, 

5 SKEINS, CONES, TUBES, COPS. 

3 SWEATER YARNS, ALL COLORS 

3 Special Attention Given to Export Requirements 

3 CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. NEW YORK 

3 Insurance Exchange Bidg. 212 Piedmont Bldg. 366 Broadway 
rt 
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T. E. HATCH 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 


949 Broadway, New York 








T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of all classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


YARN MARKETS 


YARNS FOR ALL ou 


For Weaving, Also 
Knitt ag, etc. SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 
Spinners 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. ciiosc. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, Providence, R. I. 


gSRURAAMED AUDA OMA AMARA AA SPR TT 


ELTA OUAE)CUTUAACTUAG ETD EEN EEF ETT 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO F 


asvotmgonmersy evens etasacsnrnetsegeR00e8RE0EOE ALLELE EOEDUREDE EEUU UE UG UOT OOeOOTOS TCO RPT POPPEE 


STMT TTT 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
HERX & EDDY 


113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


AUMUND 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Incorporated 


oAALEDAAHEAA AACE SUED AEGAN TLRS TU AEGAN CHT TOED ETE POUND ETTUA ETNA TUE TSATOTN ATTA TETHER ATT ENONCOOETETOOONSOOUONETUCOUOTUCUOT COTO UEOOOUOOOTOUOOOVOTO TUTE OVUUOQTOEOROTOOQETOENED A 


[ 


SETTLE TTT ATT 


oer 


MMMM UA 


TIEN TOPO CNG FATS PMN |” 


POCORN AULA NANNY 


~ 


Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHICAGO 


MANTLE TTD LIHAT NTT HATELY LITE LA TATTLE OTN TOTTI 


SU TTTTTUT TOOTS SST ESTE TATOOS ETT PTT TT] TAU 


STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY Sales Agents; 


\ G. Often 720 Lafayette Bulldog 
ayette 
PHILADELPHIA, FA." PA. 
HRATUUUGRETOECeSETLAAUOOAOOGUREDTOOUvaneTEREEN UU OOO OAeTDEG ET UCTHAUSOORCTTUCUOGOR AONE TYOOOOCONOETVOTOTOM ass Tv ec TeT ENE NOOVANETETST TTT 


ALGAAS LY AAS RM A CO. | 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


UUUTHTUEENTTVUTTTOERTEVETETUVOTTUVONYTTET COTO RTOATEEETY OPENED 
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_HYDE-RAKESTRAW COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS ©» 


FUETUSRPUNTNNTNN FUT TELA ENNTTTT 


KNITTING 
AND 
WEAVING 


ECTVT TREY CETNAEET NG COLA TTHN TTY 


MMMM A DMM 


STUMMEDAATD AAASD UREN TERA ATAA ETL CDLAC 
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ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Qualities 
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QUOTAS CTS UNOS ULLI ALLL STERI OAM AL 


J. B. JAMIESON 


COTION YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 


LMM NO 


The John F. Trainor Co. 


291 Broadway, New York 


American, Egyptian and Sea Island Yarns 


Both Neturel =a Messasined 


WRITE FOR 
STOCK LIST 


PUNTA 


peste 


GEO. B. PFINGST 


519 BOURSE BLDG., PHILA. 


PONONNVETNNATNNEMEANTTN MNEs INANTNNT AIAN saalisatitaaetiattiaitiniatanitinitntii tintin ti atttiet 


EWING - THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


CHESTER, PA. 


Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton W arp, Processed 
on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed, Bleached and All Colors. 

MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS 

ING FOR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 


HUET EETIM, 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


YARN PRICES HOLD; 
TRADING NOT ACTIVE 


A Few Soft Spots, But No Sign of Weak- 
ness— The Shirkers Among Mill 
Workers Generally Blamed 
Among the numerous spinners gath- 
ering in attendance at the Textile Ex- 
position, the first topic of common in- 
terest is the labor situation and what 
can be done to improve it. The opin- 
ion of one southern district man is 
much like another,’“ Things are deplor- 
able down in my district. Only one who 
knows mill workers can understand the 
attitude of our community. Machinery 
lies idle because operatives with more 
money in their pockets than they have 
ever had before can’t stand prosperity.” 
At the same time operators in general 
unable to suggest a practical rem- 
arg cing interference seems to 
last thing that would find favor. 
The power that drafts a man into the 
trenches should be able to do as much 
for the mill. Only the consensus of 

opinion is that it would never do. 

A premium on full time and a penalty 
on loafing time, with authority back of 
it to put it in force, might arouse mill 
workers to a sense of the responsibility 
imposed on them by the present crisis. 
Idling mill operatives are earning a 
place in the list of common pests along- 
side the cootie and boll weevil, and in 
some way the fact should be brought 
home to them. Higher pay seems to 
have hindered more than it has helped 
toward higher efficiency 


are 
edy. 
be the 


IN THE GROOVE 

It is unanimously agreed that the yarn 
market has settled itself fairly snug into 
the it is to follow, at least for a 
time. Prices are nominal and without 
marked fluctuations that might denote 
any change in the market. Yarn mer- 
chants have no quantities to sell, and 
the Government is the controlling in- 
fluence in the primary market. It isn’t 
easy to get straightforward quotations 
from the mills. Everybody is suspecting 
everybody else of having inside infor- 
mation from official sources that has 
a bearing on what may come. The prob- 
ability of price fixing is not taken to se- 
riously as it was, as the necessity for it 
seems fading away. 

The gymnastics-of the cotton market 
show that concerns 
little. A certain 

blood letting on the cotton 
is looked upon as a natural 
consequence when gamblers disagree. 
The theory that finds support is that 
the situation is in hands strong enough 
to control it, and that it is bound to be 
wisely directed. The course of events 
is supposed to be in official control, to 
be led or driven in the interest of the 
one great undertaking in hand, and that 
nothing else matters. The recent course 
of the Cotton Exchange is criticised 
as an acute attack of suicidal mania that 
may endanger its future activities. The 
few soft spots noted in prices of cer- 
tain of the more active numbers of 
yarns is attributed to natural readjust- 
ment with which the price of cotton has 
little 


groove 


are regarded as a 
the yarn trade very 
amount of 
exchange 


or nothing to do. 


N. Y. Yarn Trade Note 


Gregory & Banks, Inc., cotton yarns, 
New York, have established an office at 
692 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, with 
W. R. Dillmore in charge. They re- 
cently opened an office in Providence in 
the Grosvenor Building, with H. W. 
Treitel in charge. 


May 4, 1918 


LESS ACTIVITY NOTED 
Cotton Yarns Show Less Interest—Prices 
Vary 
PHILADELPHIA, April 30.—Diminishe 

activity is reported in cotton yarns, 
the trade generally appears to be await 
ing further developments in cotton an 
other influences at work in this market 
In any event, there is reported les 
demand except from manufacturer 
engaged on Government work, which i 
maintained with fair regularity. Ther 
are also occasional inquiries from 
manufacturers engaged civilian 
goods who have been held up by freight 
delays and are trying to buy spot lots 
to fill in. However, these are not to b 
had, as a rule, so there is not much 
hope for these buyers. At the same 
time many dealers are disposed to pre- 
fer Government work. This is due not 
only to a patriotic desire to co-operate 
with the Government, but also because 
of the fact that these orders get the 
preference on _ shipments. Various 
methods, therefore, are employed to see 
that Government needs satisfied 
first. 

Freight conditions are still unsettled. 
Many manufacturers are having yarns 
shipped by express, and one house had 
requests one morning to ship a‘together 
about 50,000 pounds in that manner 
This will soon clog up this branch of 
the transportation facilities if there is 
a continued general use of it. At the 
same time spinners in several instances 
have been severely handicapped because 
of their inability to get yarns off. They 
therefore have yarns accumulating in 
their mill which represent a consider- 
able amount of capital, so they find it 
difficult to operate. This situation is 
one of the factors operating against the 
of civilian business. 


on 


are 


acceptance 


YARNS UNAFFECTED BY 

The cotton market is still erratic 
from all accounts. However, it has had 
little effect upon yarns, although there 
seem to be scattered signs of conces- 
sions. There are, indeed, several fac- 
tors who are inclined to take a bearish 
attitude as regards cotton, and even 
yarns, and predict a decline in the lat- 
ter. One factor arguing along this line 
pointed out there was a carry-over of 
1,500,000 bales of cotton on August 1, 
1917; add to this the crop of 11,150,000 
bales this year, with an_ estimated 
600,000 bales not in actual sight but 
which are being held, there is a total 
of 13,250,000 bales. He states that 
there can hardly be an increase in the 
amount consumed in this country be- 
cause of decreased production on ac- 
count of lack of help, etc., so it is safe 
to predict a consumption of 6,600,000 
bales; he also argues there must needs 
be a decided decline in exports, so that 
counting upon an exportation of about 
50 per cent. of last year, or 4,000,000 
bales, will leave a balance of 2,650,000 
bales as a carry-over at the end of this 
year. He also believes that the con- 
sumption of yarn cannot increase be- 
cause of a lack of help and delayed 
receipts of shipments, etc. 

On the other hand, there are more 
factors who look for maintained values 
in yarns because of limited production 
and the delays in_ shipping. With 
spinners sold ahead and unable to meet 
the demand developing under the pres- 
sure of Government business, they 
argue there is no relation between the 
price of cotton and yarns. The latter 
depends solely upon supply and demand. 


It is admitted the situation is not quite 


COTTON 














es 


acute as it was previous to the de- 
ne in demand during the past week 
two. Therefore, it is noted that 
ices for yarns have eased off slightly 
om the high levels established during 
e buying wave. For example, dealers 
» they have been quoted 60c. for 10s 
ume spun, with other quotations on a 
isis of 59'4c. for 10s. Other spinners 
k from 62 to 64c. where they have or- 
s placed well ahead and are not 
xious to secure new business for the 
resent. One of the big numbers now 
18s. This has been purchased quite 
freely of late for Government under- 
year, and sales are made at 65 to 66c 
is reported many mills up the state 
vhich have been making ladies’ under- 
wear are now making the summer ath- 
letic pull-over shirts for the army. 
This situation, it is predicted, will make 
some effect upon 26s and 28s, which are 
wrdinarily used by these mills. To-day 
26s are sold at 67 to 68c.; 30s tying in 
yarn sold at 67c., although prices else 
where run from 68 to 70c., with Penn- 
sylvania grade of 3s at 70 to 72c¢. 
Knitting yarns because of Government 
work are about the most active end of 
the trade 
BUYING SCATTERED 
Weaving yarns are showing only 
scattered trading, with indications of a 
better supply of yarn available in num 
bers which have been scarce. For ex 
ample, one house sold 2-l6s skeins to 
the extent of 300,000 pounds during the 
past week. Sales of white yarn wer 
made at 70c.; sales of 3-12s skeins art 
noted at 66c.; 3¢s tubes in waste stock 
at 62c., with limited offerings at 60c.; 
2-20s warps at 72 to 73c.; 2-30s warps 
at 75 to 76c., and 40s two-ply at 85c. 
There is not much trading reported on 
single yarns, although it is expected the 
business on shirting will develop a good 
demand. The coarse counts in 7s to 8s 
in heavy plies are still scarce and difh 
cult to get so that prices are reported 
nominal. Government business forms 
the largest source of inquiry 
COMBED YARNS QUIET 
Combed yarns are quiet. This is va 
riously attributed to the extensive sub- 
stitution of carded yarns in place of 
single yarns, while the lack of any gen- 
eral interest on single yarns is also at 
tributed to a demand for mercerized 
yarns in the place of silk. However, 
the demand in this market is spotty, 
with only an occasional call when a 
manufacturer requires an additional lot 
to fill in Prices are unchanged gen 
erally, with single yarns in _ coarse 
counts quoted on a basis of 70 to 72c. 
for 10s; 18s at 76c.; 30s around 85c.; 
40s around 95c. In two plies 40s run 
from 93 to 95c., and 60s at $1.18 to 
$1.20. There is little new reported on 
mercerized yarns. 


YARNS MARKING TIME 


Buyers Find Little Weakness, But Wait 
for Lower Prices 

Boston, May 1.—Practically all parts 
of the cotton yarn market have been 
marking time since the middle of last 
week. There is a moderate demand for 
spot yarns that some buyers are obliged 
to have in order to keep their mills run- 
ning, and there is a little inquiry for 
forward delivery, but this is interpreted 
as being designed to test the market 
and few dealers or spinners will quote. 
An occasional spinner is found willing 
to take business for June-July delivery 
at moderate price concessions, but such 
instances are the exception and not the 
tule. Prices are largely nominal, but 


such tendency as is noticeable is in the 
buyer's favor. 

[f it were not for the uncertainties 
regarding Government price fixing, it 
would be possible to draw some definite 
conclusions about the status of the mar 
ket from the happenings of the last two 
weeks. It could then be stated, with 
some degree of assurance, that the rad 
ical decline in cotton has confirmed 
everything that was previously said re 
garding the extreme strength of the 
yarn situation. It has demonstrated 
fairly conclusively that the supply of 
yarns is less than the demand, plus 
transportation difficulties. As there is 
likely to be no relief from the latter in 
the near future, it could be predicted 
with a fair degree of assurance that no 
material recession in yarn values is to 
be expected. But with the shadow of 
Government price fixing hanging over 
the market, all predictions regarding 
prices and the probable future volume 
of demand are futile. A ten-cent decline 
in the price of raw cotton is insignifi 
cant in comparison with the importance 
ot Government action involving the 
control of cotton and its products. 


TO EXPAND COMPANY 


New Yarn Selling Agency to Increase 
Scope 

lhe Mauney Steel Co., which was 
recently organized by representatives of 
a number of cotton spinning mills in the 
South, for the purpose of selling the 
product of these mills direct to the con- 
sumer, has been making extensive altet 
ations and improvements in their head 
quarters, 237 Chestnut street, Philadel 
phia he stockholders of this company 
already represent the interests in at least 
nineteen spinning mills, and other man 
ufacturers are also considering partici 
pation in this company. So strong is the 
confidence of those who are responsible 
for the organization of this company in 
the success of their proposition they are 


endeavoring to interest a number of 
other leading spinners in the project 
Che yarns handled by the company in- 


clude both weaving and knitting yarns 
in a wide range of numbers, in both 
carded and combed yarns, but the offi 
they can still handle addi- 
tional yarns because of the broad mar- 


cials state 


ket which they are covering 


The officers of the Company are all 
widely and favorably known in the 
South, They are D. H. Mauney, Long 


Shoals, N. C., President; Phil S. Steel, 
Philadelphia, Vice-president and General 
Manager; John J. George, Cherryville, 
N. ¢ second Vice-president; J. S. P. 
Carpenter, Boston, Mass, Treasurer; D. 
A. Rudisill,Cherryville, N.C., Secretary. 
The following mills are among those 
identified with the organization and will 
indicate the standing and high character 
commanded by it: Bonnie Cotton Mills, 
King’s Mountain, N. C.; Cora Cotton 
Mills, King’s Mountain, N. C.; King’s 
Mountain (N. C.) Manufacturing Co.; 
Long Shoals (N. C.) Cotton Mills; Mel- 
ville Manufacturing Co., Cherryville, 
N, C.; Union Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. 
C.; Carolina Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. 
C.; Vivian Cotton Mills, Cherryville, 


N.. G 


To Wind Yarns for Trade 
William H, Lee’s Sons, dealers in cot- 
ton, woolen and worsted yarns, 2426-2428 
North Hancock street, Philadelphia, 
have recently installed a number of 
Foster winding machines for both 6-inch 
tube or cone winding. 
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YARN MARKETS 


How Your Competitors 


Make Better Fabric 


The mills of your competi- 
tors are probably no better 
equipped than yours and it 
is very unlikely that their 
operatives possess greater 
skill than those you employ. 
They have, however, recog- 
nized a very important req- 
uisite for the manufacture 
of high grade fabric—high 
quality yarn. Undoubtedly 
the only reason that their 
fabric is better is because 
of the better yarn they use. 
The quality of a yarn is al- 
ways an index to the quality 
of the fabric into which it is 
made. Perhaps your com- 
petitors are using Cannon 
Yarns—their superior qual- 
ity is recognized every- 
where. 





























































CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns 


Mercerizing, 


m a A new pliant, latest and most 
Only modern machinery and equip- 


ment, backed by thirty-fiveyears 
of specialized experience, guar- 
antees service and satisfaction 


The Halliwell Com mpany 
Pawtucket hode Island 


PUUMMOALOEIULNULEQEALLESUOES OUR NALA ELD HAUL JOVGLUDLAQUDUQQOYDULIY ARRAS LASS ARLE SADR 


DRESSERS OF SINGLE AND PLY YARNS 
JACK SPOOLING TWISTING SKEIN WINDING 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS 


a VE AIA 
Modern Facilities e # a I Quick Service 
fe) pee E e 


ATTLEBORO BRAIDING CO. SOUTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


CUUTCEENEEOTONAETTDANGTTUOTUDY ENT NG TNRLEATTTT ATTN TNTT HUENUNUENTNA NEA ETTMN TTT 


WRITE for samples 


and prices for our Sewing 
and Splicing Threads in 
all colors. You cer- 
tainly want 7@ know the 
advantages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


FLORENCE, N. J. THREAD CO. 


PROVIDENCE,R..I. 
Dyers of Cotton Yarns in Skeims 


Specializing in OLIVE DRAB SHADES for 
GOVERNMENT WORK and Sulphur Black 


YARNS WOUND ON 
CONES AND TUBES. 


s 
a 
3 


= jnmmuneagv renga nsceggrragaqnvnrngneinaeemereicant 


DT ET einige: eens mance ke 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { For Woolen Mills } WE SELL : 


a specialty 


‘PULAU 


SUVSNULTAAEEROENENEN LETT OREO ETN TTEETA THO TENA TTD TNE ATT GATT TENN 
ALLL A A 


OTT reer 
LAME) 


Direct From Producer To Consumer 


CLARENCE E. MASON CO. 
WEAVING Cotton Yarns KNITTING 


LAFAYETTE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We Sell For Account of Good Spinners 
eer 


‘UNL RO “na a 
Ee 
E 


UE TET 


ee 


us 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 0. 


Manufacturers a 


MERCERIZED ©7708 YARNS Sati 


NOVELTY YARNS 2o%-!e,Boureeweand COTTON WARPS 28 Betms; Jacks, | 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed = 
STMT) na Suen ETT NAETAN ETAT ATT 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,, B'Giert ca « aur 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 
Also DEALERS in MERCERIZED YARNS 


140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 


SEEVRUUAUUEDL MMU UA OS 


TIM 


UO ALSUITENONUUNOTLAUOTGESAAOOENETTT HH TPES 


‘oan. BUTTERWORTH & SONS PRELADELPHIA, | PA. 


equa ALLL NNN RNR 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


2 
2 
= 
2 
2 
‘ 


UULDTESUASTONDURUENTTNEEOOGETTOTNNNNETTEOTUATTETENNTOOOOOTOYUsTSONONOOSTOENETTNONONOTTTYSTVUENETNPTUTTOTYTVENN TOOT OUOTRTETOOOODOOYY TVET 
HLUUQULLULAAUS ACO LANOUUL® MARS ULL Ad ATLA AS CELULAR UH 


SEA ISLAND COTTON 


Strong Stapled, Heavy Bodied, Carefully Selected for Spinners’ Requirements 
GORDON & COMPANY, Inc., SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
(Established 1856) 


5 SUMSVUAMLAUADLA2N 4404040 EUEnennOOUan enna east 


UVESTUTTTERYVENTEVTOTOVADUYOVOTENOTOUGEDETNETULETEC) FOUTNETOO NEEDY VETOYVENTUOETOOUEN EY COO SETOOUETOSU STOTT OTOOT OOOO ENTO TEGOL NTO OCOD OTETHGCOTETOEN 
SPUVDMUIUNNALL (SAS L10N0NMQM0OEMSSNN AILS ARES UASRSALS MLAS AAS SAID SPUN ARSENATE NNN NAHE NLT 


Penn Dye @ Finishing Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Dyers and Finishers of Cotton and Wool Fabrics 
Knit or Woven 
Fulling and Scouring a Specialty 


CAVGULIDETTTUUTDRUAUEQO ENCANA EATEN AERATOR ATTN TETANUS TAET AT REAANUT STUNT TGEGATTTNNTOTTTGENTOA TENA TTA TENNENT NANT TNR ATT NNNNT NAAT TT TTL TNNNTTE Tee TTENNT TTT TTT 
, enna AQULULUUALALALGALAS LAAN) CAL) DYLAN SALA ALAA RRA AP 


. ALPH A CONE We carry Cones and Tubes 
COMPANY of all sizes on hand for prompt 


Hatboro, Pennsylvania shipment. 


TUT 


PA 


Munem 


| 


Me, SMMMMAALSLAUNBALALLLLN NUS ULLAOUS ALOU SCHUNEATI 


auy 
we 
2 


UTI UTITTGETNTTUELEETOUNERSTTNGELTTUNEAADAU HUSA AU eATTAN TALS MAA LENEGGTOUTAATAATEETAGTTN STE TEOMA EET ETAT ETHAN ATTN ATG OUT ATTTNETT TTT L NOTTS NNNNETN TOTNES eTT TTT TATU TTTTMRDUNONNTOETTN TTT LTT PTECTTTT 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


" eunvertats of 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
3 To eteal- Me tare utter: 


Mills at Coventry, Rot ey bert SMS t ictiei at Lm eit oo 


9) 
The Textile Clearing House 
5 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 
or cops, They will wind for the trade . 

cotton, woolen and worsted yarns, con 

aoe themselves, ee to not over Less Hanging Back 


20s in single yarns and in two-ply to no 
finer than 40s 










































| SKEIN YARNS 


| GERALD COOPER_ p 


POMFRET ST 


ROVIDENCERI. That tendency to “hang back”’ on the part of some operatives 


SPINNERS TO ARBITRATE it’s greatly lessened by assurance of fair treatment; by satis- 


a ie Baad nk ee fying each operative that he’s paid for all he does. 


ee > Ta CH &CO. nual Meeting Date Set 


COTTON YARNS rhe annual mecting of the new Na Why not count each man’s output in such a way as will not 















tional Association of Worsted and only inform you, but convince the operative? Let him see his 
1SO-1S2 SOUTH WATER ST Woolen Spinners will be held in this . 
PROVIDENCE.R.E cit at the office of the Woolen Goods output counted before him as he works—by a 
wig ji Exchange, No. 132 Metropolitan Lif« 


New Jerse Building, on Wednesday, May 8 
Textile y With N. B. Kneass Brooks, oO! 


Boston, the President, presiding, fur 


ss : 
Wire ther consideration was had of the pro 


“4 posed new uniform form of contract on 
Stitcher. Friday of last week, and the contract 
igt t Grade was completed to the satisfaction of the COl IN ER 


members. It was voted to send copies 





Machine for of the proposed contract to the National 
mee ae Se = Association of Wool Manufacturers, the 
of Attaching Ri-z American \ssociation of Woolen and 
der tickets to= Worsted Manufacturers, and the knit 
Hosiery or other= ters’ associations, signifying that if any 


Garments. 5 suggestions were to be made by them, 
; committees of these customers’ associa- 
tions be appointed to confer with a com- 





Uses pointed = 
staples, can- 








é nottearthe= mittee of the spinners. It is provided 

t , finest fabric => that all disputes which may arise under 

1 4g . sad — . paiva . 

> : e Send the proposed new contract will be ad- For measuring the output of finishing machinery, such as Drying. 


~ justed by arbitration. Further additions 


for 
- | I hi f tl \ iati 
to the membership ot the ssociation 
15 S. Sixth Street ; ; 
5 J. L. Shoemaker & Co., PHILADELPHIA were received. President Brooks an- 


Be nvamnuvequastceigutaena tenuate iu Tuuurvey.gunuceceennnnuanecunteuite, swered a number of questions asked by front roller; made to count one or ten for each revolution. Suitable also for Doub 
T APE the members of the Association, relative 
A to the work of the woolens branch of = 
BELT FOR We have perfected the Quartermaster’s Department, headed 
a cotton tape belt for by H. P. Bonties, in Washington 3 
UNIVERSAL driving Universal Mr. Brooks being the yarn adviser to 
Winders. Also one the Government in this organization = 
WINDERS for Camless Wind- —_—— — = 
ers. We urge all SILK INDUSTRY 


users of these machines to write us for ae # 
samples. We offer this with our full Tariff Commission Shows Increase of | 


Mangling, Tentering, Napping, Calendering Machines, etc., use the 


Revolution Set-Back Counter above. Records yardage of material passing over the 








ling and Winding Frames, and for 





Warp Beaming Machines, as a yard 


age indicator 


The Hank Counter at the left record: 





the output (in hanks) of Cards, Lap- 
pers, Combers, Twisters, Drawing, 
Roving, Ring Frames, Mules, ete 


machines where the product is ejected 





RT —————————— 






indorsement, because exhaustive tests Productions by rollers. Usually geared to record 

have satisfied us of its real merit. “One result of the war has been to in hanks of 840 yards each. Reads in 

BARBER MFG. co. — establish the position of the United plain figures —there’s no disputing th 
Spinning Tape Specialists States as the silk manufacturing center record. 








of the world. It has also resulted in 
stimulating the manufacture of silk in 
the Far East at the expense of Europe.” 
This statement is made in Tariff Infor 
mation Series, No, 3, on Silk and Manu 36 Sargeant St. 
factures of Silk, a pamphlet just issued 3 he Vee er go. Cox: Hartford. Conn 
by the United States Tariff Commission : : ; 

This pamphlet is interesting as being 
the first official study of the silk indus 





LUE 


ASHDALE BLEACHERY 


3213 Frankford Avenue 3212 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


B ACHERS_OF HOSIERY 
- CAND YARNS 


Specialists_in Peroxide of Lime Bleaches 
Specialty soft work. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


There are other counters to interest you in our 








textile-mill booklet; send your name for a copy. 


AULA 






aut AUANIUOONADONANADUEDADNNSAA ANAL ALTA ESHA 


4 nbs A) T 







{ try, and although it includes no cost of s4QNNAMLANUU LLOYD 4441 {UULSUUUUUUNULULanenegsninataesuesusausanaanicgaegyignsaceqununuuu iu yuvnugeyvue rua suUncnttee> 
Elliot FOR Rin woar. production data such as have in other : 

COTTON MILLS. years been published for the cotton and e 
Cloth Folder BLEACHERIES, wool industries, it contains much ma- 66 th 99 

nad bar tise terial of value to the general student ' La erol 


and Measurer Manufactured by as well as to the manufacturer and the 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon &t., law maker. Definitions and pertinent 


Worcester, Mass. OF thee We as oe . 
armen information relating to all items men- 
tioned in the silk schedule of the tariff 


JUUUUUDUUMUOUCUSSU240004NN0NNAUNLARNUMUUOUUAASRSAS SNOQUALMIE i . eI 2 
Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 are given, and also statistics of pre duc 
tion and foreign trade, interviews with 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT a large number of representative silk 
manufacturers, and a digest of Treasury : 


PATENTS a 
Decisions showing the legal interpreta 


: Old South Building BOSTON os 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS tien of the tariff wordins. 
a Among interesting items to be found 


E 





Receptacles for All Mill Uses 


Roving Cans 









Warehouse Cars 
Combination 


Doffing Cars 
Special Attention To Textile Inventions 
{\00UU0QANS0 AU UUULANESEOEMLOTUULULOSOAAREDES AUER 


SMM mummy in this report are: Japan leads the world 





Round Taper 





3 
3 
3 


= United States Conditioning & in the production of silk The United Baskets 
2 Testing Co States leads the world in the manufac : 
3 ——s ach ture of silk, but does not produce a 3 Barrels 
2 340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street pound of the material it manufactures. 3 a 
3 New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. = France is the main source of our im- 4 itniiemsiiie tins tmen : ; 
Fabre suse -_— ee eee = ports of manufactures of silk, but Japan 3 aa ete. 

iz has become second. The annual require- 4 





ments of the American silk industry Send for Catalog of all “ Leatheroid” Products 









been the expansion of the spun-silk in- 
dustry 





ee ee . . 3 
include about 20,000 tons of silk and 3 
lopkinsoa Dyeing and TexileWorks| vv sbowt 20000 tons of =k and | ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. and other yarns, and 1,000 tons of metal- 2 Successor to Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Twines and all Narrow vabeiee, — lic tin for weighting. The most striking 121 Beach St., Boston 43 W. 16th St., New York “ LEATHEROID “ 
, on tu 3 : . ~ 9 . . . . No. Seamless 
oo Fast Black. wil please you). development directly due to the war has Leatheroid Sales Co., 1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia Roving Can 


‘AgNUNUUNULLL 


and Mer. 6. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 
Office yap eg 259 Forest &., Vall River, Mass. MA 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "ss" 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED elles 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


“THOS: WOLSTENHOLME, ‘SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “ 


VATTUNTTOALEOETNATUCTO EDEL ETTUA ATTRA EDDC EN ATTN NAT 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust +h, * dcconcnte Pa, 


a0 unnsonesenaneorsnnoveneavecanesesessanenen 


sO OOAMDASABBRARAAIAAAAGALAUAAALOUARASLEMRALERA i beusiosatenOEALAGE:” 


——— | ‘The Pitkin- Holdsworth Wiseler Bo, 


COLORS = 
OXFORDS PASSAIC, N. J. 


FANCY MIXES i | Spiers of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 


French and English Spun Worsted Represented by 
eee, non fictsee Merino | WALTER D. aan 704 cme es Trust ite, hensentend Fa. 


E 
E 
TANTS ATTAIN TOOTH LAAT THAT LULUSTDETEN SELENA TATA TTAT TANT TTT Mn im i... Ove eNHPEYENRENTENTeTen rer 


Boston Office: Philadelphia Office: lr. i. ‘s T R A U Ss @ re O. 


232 Summer Street 108 S. Front Street | i 1-453 Fourth Ave. - NEW YORK] CITY 


WM. H. GRUNDY &CO. | | Woente Corn or, Weaving 


Top Maker S and | | Trenton, N. N. J. Thrown and Artificial u Dus 
Worsted Spinners oath tattle 


for 
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Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 


TCETETOTEUOOETNOTENOOOTEONU aT al 


/ MERION WORSTED 1 MILLS |= 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 


AN = 
aan [ VN 


| Rav? | A YAIR 
_ Fine French- Spun V Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns | Hi | # ei l ee 
| | sworn, ors cy 


| WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office ARR 
Worsted Yarns 


_ AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. | B ae om anal ladelph 
= Salamanca, N. Y. Selling Areata. N. BRIGGS C0. 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. | 
SETYSTUVEL SES PORTEV LEY VOPUV ECD VO CRIENETOOTOOTOOONO AEEED COUT N UAL FEU musteeTeatMT TM r m " 5 
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KNITTING AND WEAVING 


In the Grey and in all colors 
and Mixtures hil AL RN nF es , \} 
i aA UUL) Hy { i ; i " LT i “ 
Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. Tay aa HH S | WM ~ AAA Vi an .  Philedelphio Representative 
New York Office, 220 Fifth Avenue pe Ne Mi WHA H.R. SHIRLEY 
thie ice, 175 West Jack : RUD NAAN a 
Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard ye Wa ah sksévenn Shen 
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QUOTATIONS 


WORSTED YARNS. 
BRADFORD SYSTEM. 


2-128 to 2-168 low common.1 90 — 2 00 
2-20s to 2-248 low %....... 1 95 — 2 06 
2-20s to 2-25s % blood..... 205 — 216 
2-26s to 2-30s % blood..... 210 — 2 30 
2-828 % blood............. 230 — 2 40 
2-208 % blood............. 225 — 2 36 
2-268 % blood............. 2 30 — 2 40 
2-336 % DBICOd....ecccccecs 2 45 — 2 56 
2-368 % blood............. 260 — 2 66 
S-BBO Th MOOG sn cc cc cscccsen 275 — 2 90 
2-408 % bilood............. 290 — 3 00 
2-40s Australian........... Nominal 

2-50s Australian, 70s quality Nominal 

2-60s Australian, 70s quality Nominal 


FRENCH SPUN. 










1-208 GUAFCEP cc vcccccccsece 2 05 — 216 
1-20s high quarter. scm ae — 2 26 
1-20s % blood... -260 — 2 65 
1-30s % blood. -2 70 — 2 76 
1-20s % blood. -2 80 — 2 86 
1-308 % blood. -2 90 — 2 95 
1-40s % blood. -3 00 — 3 05 
LeGOS oscccciaese 310 — 3 20 
1-40s Australian. ees Nominal 
1-50s Australian........... Nominal 
1-60s fine Australian....... Nominal 
1-70s fine Australian....... Nominal 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM. 
Dyed Prices nominal. 
2-58 to 2-10s, 4% blood....2 25 — 2 380 
2-lls to 2-208, % blood....2 30 — 237% 
2-20s to 2-308, % blood....2 35 — 2 40 
2-168 to 2-20s, % blood....2 50 — 2 60 
2-188 to 2-248, % blood....2 95 — 300 
2-268 to 2-308, % blood....8 00 — 3 05 
WOOLEN YARNS. 
WEAVING. 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 70 — 1 75 
18 to 20 cut, %& blood grade.1 75 — 1 80 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 82% — 1 90 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade.1 87% — 1 90 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 95 — 2 00 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade.2 02% — 2 07% 
20 to 28 cut, % blood grade.2 10 — 2 16 
28 to 32 cut, % blood grade.2 15 — 2 20 
30 to 32 cut, % bloodcar - 
WE das ndunchaveseeee 216 — 32 26 
32 to 40 cut, % blood and 
SPGVS cevinsdacavtecvsess 220 — 32 26 
KNITTING. 
Dyed Prices nominal. 
Up to 2-15s, in ofl.......... 1 62% — 1 665 
2-158 to 2-23s, in oil....... 1 67% — 172% 
Up to 2-16s for bleaching...1 80 — 1 86 
2-158 to 2-23s for bleaching.1 85 — 1 87% 
Coarser numbers in 10s and 
lower, 2c. less. 
2-168 to 2-20s cut Oxford 
1s ah b6S dade 0d ORS Coe 17 — 1 76 
2-188 to 2-238 cut Oxford 
Wie <ccrsicisgaeder obshe — 1 80 
CARPET YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 
Winet mpnlity, B sccécctcs _-— 
Second quality, % ........ - —- — 
60-yd. double reel, cotton 

filling skein ........... - =_- — 
Ce ED eed decescadcace _-_ _—_- 
a Se - —_-_ — 
Medium . -_ —- 
Best .coce _ _- _ 
Extra best .. -_ —_- = 
Light supers ... —_ _ — 

Super jute 42-yd... eo 
Super jute (high) 42-yd... — — — 
Velvet wool, sun, 150-yd. 

WEED ccccecdescuscceds -—  —_— 
GEBF cccccccccccccccsccceve _ _-_ —_ 
In worsteds: 

16s 2-ply for ingrainas, 

WEROD ceccvscccrscceses — _-_ —_ 
16s 3-ply light gray...... — _ — 
16s 2-ply dark gray...... -— _—- = 
18s 2-3 tapestry.......... -  —_—_ 
16s 2-8 Brussels, white... — — — 
16s 3-3 Brussels, lightgray — — — 

In wool carpet yarns: 
Wilton, 3-ply, 72-yd. white — — — 
Wilton 8-ply 72-yd. gray. — — — 
Velvet, 3-ply, 52-yd. white — _ — 
Velvet, 8-ply, 52-yd. gray. — —- — 
Axminster, 2-ply, 566-yd. 

WEIRD wcccsccesescccces - —_— 
Axminster, 2-ply, 65-yd. 

SFO ccccccccccccccvece _ _ 

JUTE YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 
For carpets and rugs: 

6-lb..... 24 —25 18-Ib...... 17%—18% 
ToD. cea 22%—22% 14 to 16-1b.17%—18% 
8-lb..... 20%—21% 17 to 18-1b.17%—18 % 
9-Ib..... 19%—20% 19 to 24-1b.17%—18% 
10-1b..... 18%—19\% 26 to 60-lb.17%—18\% 
11-lb..... 18%—19% 

12-Ib..... 1s —19 


For piled yarns from 14 Ibs, and upward, 
%c. and under 14 Ibs., 1c. 

Venetian yarn, 11 to 12-Ib., 3-ply, gray in 
skein; black in skein; black in cops. 


For Smyrna rugs: 
ROMD seccccccscescsoccecs tee 
COBD coness eadeccccscecces eocee 
Super jute, 42 yards........... 


YARN MARKETS—Continued 
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WORSTED YARNS 
FOR GOVERNMENT 
Trade Marking Wikio shanieins to Move 
to Help National Needs—Yarn 
Prices Nominal 


The worsted yarn situation remains 
unchanged this week, with the entire at- 
tention of the trade turned toward the 
question of Government requirements. 
The importance of meeting these needs 
is uppermost in the minds of both spin- 
ners and yarn dealers; every effort is 
devoted to the assurance of a suitable 
supply of materials, as they may be 
needed for the plans of the Govern- 
ment. In view of this fact, spinners are 
awaiting action regarding the disposi- 
tion for the apportioning of the tops 
and wools on which the Government 
exercised its option. This feature it is 
expected will probably be decided short- 
ly, when spinners will be employed ar- 
ranging for the fulfillment of Govern- 
ment contracts, at least temporarily, to 
the exclusion of all purposes. The trade 
hopes there will be no further delay, as 
they naturally feel time is being lost in 
which they are unable to make any 
move toward anticipating these require- 
ments in making up tops or yarns be- 
cause of their ignorance of what will 
be asked for. 

Spinners are generally refraining 
from booking any civilian business at 
this time until the yarns for the Gov- 
ernment business are fully taken care 
of for the present season. Dealers 
state they are still receiving offers of 
yarn, but inasmuch as they cannot guar- 
antee the yarns will not be needed for 
Government goods, they are not willing 
to accept the business. In fact, they ad- 
mit they can hardly see what motive is 
actuating these would-be buyers, who 
apparently are trying to anticipate a 
yarn shortage by getting in their orders 
early. They seem to be ignorant of the 
fact that these orders would be side- 
tracked until the Government goods 
were first provided for. Therefore, the 
market is still stationary, marking time, 
as it were, but anxious to move quickly 
to meet the wishes of the Federal au- 
thorities. 


CIVILIAN NEEDS SECONDARY 


The problem of civilian needs seems 
to be bothering many factors in the 
trade. However, many who are famil- 
iar with this branch of the industry 
state there is a sufficient supply to meet 
necessary needs, and there is a general 
attitude manifested in opposition to any 
efforts to use this situation to stimulate 
sales of clothing, or to develop a desire 
to hoard, on the stocks already on hand 
on the market. There is no desire to 
question the necessity of caring for 
Government needs first of all, with the 
civilian requirements a secondary con- 
sideration. However, it is felt that some 
provision will be made where absolute 
necessity will be fully protected. 


YARNS IN TRANSITION 


Changes Incidental to Control of Wool 
and Tops Proceeding 

Boston, May 1. The market in wor- 
sted yarns has come to a complete 
standstill. A market in the old sense 
of the term where buying and selling 
was carried on based upon the funda- 
mental law of supply and demand ex- 
ists no longer. Everything of a civilian 
character is being cleaned up. Mills 
are engaged in a spring house cleaning, 
gathering up the odds and ends and 
making way for the urgent requisition 
to be put upon them for materials for 
our Army and Navy. One large mill 








) Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


70 High St Cor. Summer 
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M_ WHITMAN COMPANY, INc. 
YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 
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he Weaving Trade of Philadelphia: 
I thank you for your cooperation and liberal 
support on the Liberty Loan. 
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WORS TED AND MERINO 


erence) SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 
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PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Winding in every form. 
Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE Co. 


MorrISvILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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Trenton 4308 












B.ano TIOGA STS. PHILADELPAIA- 
COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE 
TWISTING: REELING: SPOOLING “JACK SPOOLING - WINDING - 
JACK WINDING: WARPING: DRESSING: WEAVING: BURLING MENDING 
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2701-2745 Armitage Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Ci. AM ATT 


MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN 
Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Knitting Trade 

Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. 


105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., 
Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City” 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CO. 


Manufacturers of 


DEPENDABLE 
THROWN SILKS 


Furnished in any form ready for the manufacturer's use 


[| ae 


Importers and 
Manufacturers of 


Seen Silks a Specialty 
New York 


INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILKS 


ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


a Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa.. Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave 
i =. 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representatives, Stelle & Sherman, 52 Chauney St., aes 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


3 Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St 


I. A. HALL & CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Cenenens 


of Every Kind 
and Description 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 


SCOUR WOOL, WORSTEDS and SILK 
WITH 


KYOLYNE 


ALL GRADES OF TEXTILE SOAPS 
New England Distributors of 


MILLENE ALKALI 


F. KENNEY MFG. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


LALLA 


YARN BALING PRESS. 


OPERATED BY HAND 


Prices and | 
Circular 
on Request : 


LOWELL 
BALER CO. 


Lowell, Mass. 


a LA A NE 


MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY | 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindinggsano Ribbons” : 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets. i 
Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order 
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THE “MURDOCK” | 
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Keep your spindles fully 


with the 


equipped 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods. 


KL 
Murdock & Geb Co., FRANKLIN 
srienstemsnnnndimabanmanmmannanpiainas HN 
ool Combin 
yond W 8 Co, 
Ne, 
COMMISSION COMBERS 
Salamanca, N. Y. 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


has 70 odd lots of yarns to dispose of, 
if possible. Two-ply 40’s have almost 
disappeared. The last price on this 
market was $3.00 with 2-50’s at $3.25 
and 2-60’s at $3.75 

The policy to be 
Quartermaster’s Department has not 
yet been disclosed, in any complete- 
ness. Where mills have been largely 
on Government work, they are willing 
to wait and let things adjust them 
selves. One large mill, however, has 
canceled its civilian contracts. Where 
any considerable percentage of spindles, 
whether on French or Bradford system, 
has been on civilian yarns it is said that 
the Government has requested the mill 
agent to hold over this production 
The Government request in this as in 
other cases will be met, but the question 
is raised—and no answer seems to be 
forthcoming—as to who will pay the 
charges on large amounts of wools for 
the finer grades held by the mills 
against their contracts but of a grade 
unsuitable for Government require- 
ments. In cases where civilian con- 
tracts have been held over, the manu- 
facturer has been able to arrange to 
make army fabrics and to adjust mat- 
ters with the spinner by taking his 
yarns in different counts and in khaki. 
Where this has occurred the arrange- 
ment has proved mutually satisfactory. 

As noted, details of Government con- 
trol as applied more particularly to 
spinners are not yet known, but the sit- 
uation to the trade 
itself up as follows: In some cases a 
weaver securing a contract will have 
suitable tops allotted and billed to him. 
These tops will be spun on a commis- 
sion basis by the mill or mills able to 
meet his requirements. The Govern- 
ment will not permit any waste or du- 
plication of effort. There is apparently 
going to be a strong attempt at co- 
ordinating thoroughly the complemen- 
tary branches of the woolen industry. 

In other cases the Government may 
allot suitable tops to selected mills and 
ask that the spinning be done at a price. 
It is understood that they are already 
doing this and are naming what practi- 
cal men consider very low prices for 
the spinning of yarns to cover a period 
of approximately six months, 


adopted by the 


seems to be sizing 


TOP MARKET DEAD 


Negotiations Under ‘Wey 
Trading in Noils 

Boston, May 1.—The top market has 
gone completely out of existence dur- 
ing the current regulation of wools 
All wool and tops are now owned by 
the Government. The offer made by 
the various wool centers of the country 
of their wool and tops to the Govern- 
ment has been accepted and prices for 
these commodities will henceforth be 
determined by the wool administration 
office acting in conjunction with the 
wool, tops and yarns branch of the 
Quartermaster’s Department. 

[he market for noils and wastes, 
which during the last two weeks has 
been very strong and active, has been 
brought to a complete standstill at the 
request of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, as outlined in the following tele- 
gram received by President Koshland 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association: 
“We think trading in noils and wastes 
should be discontinued until the War 
Industries Board can consider what is 
necessary to do in the matter of con- 
trol.” A conference was accordingly 
held in this city Monday between A. W. 
Elliot of the wool, tops and yarns 
branch, and Vincent T. Roberts, of the 
local noils and waste committee. It is 
expected that the plan to be submitted 
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FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


J. Randall & Bro. 


INCORPORATED. 


WOOLEN and MERINO 
YARNS 


Germantown Philadelphia 
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Worsted Spinning Supplies 
HARRY E. BELL 
122 So. American Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Wool .«@ Merino Yarns 
KNITTING WEAVING 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc 


PHILADELPHIA | 


Woolen and Merino 
YARNS 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


(Incorporated) 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 


ED ASLAUTUU ACH EN CUE FU CORRENTE 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 


MASS. 
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JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY | 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spinners of 
WORSTED YARNS 


for Weavers and Knitters 
and Woolen Carpet Yarns 
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Wool Preservation 





-—-A Vital Necessity 


Special MOTH DOOM Offer 


We will ship you one 5 gallon 
can of MOTH DOOM @ $3.50 
per Gal., to be paid for only on 
condition that it completely ex- 
terminates the Moths and Moth 


Larvae and eggs, that may be 

found in the cloth, yarns, cloth- 

ing or wool in your buildings. 
We make no charge whatever 


ALAR a |B 


if it fails to do the work. 


Regular Price $5.00 Per Gallon 


No Riddance, No Pay 


QUAD MMUADLSAAAAMMSMAALAGAROU AARON) OYRED Aha EQLS A ARAAA TD ALTO AA OD dQ 


MOTH DOOM is not explo- 
sive, and will not stain or injure 
in any way, cloth, yarns, wool, 
clothing or the wrappings. 

There is positively no objec- 
tionable feature connected with 
its use. It kills the moth worm 
and destroys the eggs instantly, 
and the slight pleasant odor dis- 
appears almost as soon as the 
goods are sprayed. 


EDGAR A. MURRAY 
COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Large Size Sprayer FREE with 
6 Gallon Order 


Can. Shipment F. O. B. Windsor, Ont. 
Duty Paid. 





A.P. Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


Yokohama Canton Shanghai 
Milan Turin Lyons 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 
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by Mr. Roberts, after consultation with 
the Philadelphia trade, will be of such 
a nature as to meet with the approval 
of the authorities and allow a market 
for noils and wastes to be continued 
under some such system of maximum 
prices as now prevails. Government 
ownership of wool, however, seems to 
involve also ownership of tops and 
noils, It is quite possible, therefore, 
that some other method of trading in 
these commodities—supposing some 
measure of free trading is permitted— 
will be evolved. In the meanwhile 
there is nothing doing in noils, though 
it is reported that one or two houses in 
Philadelphia do not consider the re 
quest of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment as mandatory and so continue to 
do business. 

The rather sudden transition to Gov- 
ernmental control of the commodities 
of trade in this market is of course pro- 
ductive of considerable disturbance to 
business as usually conducted. Busi- 
ness as usual has become a fiction of 
the imagination. So far-reaching a 
change will lead to considerable uncer- 
tainty and loss for some individuals, 
but anything that is for the good of all 
and that will lead to greater efficiency 
in our nation now at war is accepted in 
the right patriotic spirit by the men of 
this market. 

The combing mills are just as busy 
as they can be; still making deliveries 
on old contracts for civilian goods, but 
do not know how soon they may be 
held up on this class of work. The 
combers are not inclined to worry. 
Under any conceivable conditions they 
will have all the work they can handle. 
It looks at time of writing as if the 
combing mills would become commis- 
sion plants only; that they will no 
longer have to buy wool, but confine 
themselves to scouring and combing the 
wools allotted to the several mills on 
Government work. If the price for 
such work is satisfactory—and there 1s 
no reason to suppose it will be other- 
wise—the situation will be greatly clari- 
fied, and this essential industry will 
surge forward without let or hindrance. 





UNCHANGED MARKET 





Spun Silk Selling at Strong Prices as 
Quickly as Available 

If there has been any change in the 
spun silk market within the week it is 
not apparent. Every now and then a 
small amount of stock becomes avail- 
able for the civilian trade and this finds 
a ready market at a strong price. By 
far, however, the bulk of production is 
diverted from regular market channels 
to war requirements and there is every 
indication that the market will continue 
along these lines until the war is ended 

Under prevailing conditions there is 
no price basis. Dealers are quoting ac- 
cording to their individual conditions, 
leaving a wide and practically unquot 
able range. 

Artificial silk is in the same condi- 
tion that it has been since war require- 
ments dominated the situation. De- 
mand is keen but producers can do lit- 
tle more than care for a small propor- 
tion of the requirements of their cus- 
tomers. 

Nominal quotations on spun silk fol- 
low : 


DOD aio cds ics uteve DO.B ec cccccccces 6.40 
DOOR Cis iwcocvves 6.65 BO.B. ceccccscces 6.30 
4-2. cc ecsccees 6.55 WO.B.cccsecseres 6.20 


Artificial silk prices are purely nom- 
inal: 
150 Deniers Domestic 
150 Deniers Domestic 


Bleached..... .... 
Bleached..... .... 


300 Deniers Domestic 
300 Deniers Domestic 
300 Deniers Domestic 


Bleached..... .... 
Bleached..... .... 


A, 
B, 
150 Deniers Domestic C, Bleached..... ...: 
A, 
B, 
C, Bleached..... .... 
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GENERAL 
SILK 


IMPORTING 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


(Formerly VILLA, STEARNS CO.) 


Raw 


and 
Thrown 


Silk 


25 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE: 
Howarp BulLpInc 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Tue Bourse 


BRANCHES: 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI CANTON MILAN LYONS 
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DYESTUFF amram 
HYDROSULPHITE POWDER 


Lazard-Godchaux Co. of America, Inc. 


100 William Street, New York 
Telephone 6327-28-29 John 
Vieux-Conde 


London 
422 Strand 
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Brussels Manchester 


Paris 
23 Rue St. Lazare 


Montreal 
707 Read Bldg. 
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ESTABLISHED 1796 
The Stamford Extract Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 


LOGWOOD 


and 


FUSTIC 
EXTRACTS 


— 
oe ers 


New York Office—82 Wall Street 


New England Agents—Newbert Color Co. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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United States Color 
and Chemical Co. 


Office and Laboratories 
13-15 Custom House Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories and Laboratories 


ASHLAND, MASS. 


MANUFACTURING: 

Anthranol Chrome Yellow 2 G powder 
Anthranol Chrome Orange R powder 
Anthranol Chrome Blue Black A B powder 
Anthranol Chrome Blue Black A R powder — 
Anthranol Chrome Brown O paste 
Anthranol Chrome Brown R S powder 
Anthranol Chrome Red B C powder 
Nigrosine, Water Soluble, Blue and jet shades 
Nigrosine, Spirit Soluble 

Our Anthranol Chrome colors are dyed on a chrome 


mordant or by the after-chrome method. Are very fast 
to fulling, light, etc. Especially adapted for United 


States Government Khaki and Navy Blue shades. 


Send for product samples and dyed shades. 
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TRIANGLE 


BRAND 
SULPHATE OF COPPER 


(BLUE VITRIOL) 


Guaranteed 99% Pure 
Practically No Free Acid 


Manufactured by 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. 
25 Broad Street 
New York City 
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QUOTATIONS 


Prices quoted below were corrected this 
week on the New York market, and we 
believe them to be accurate, though largely 
nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS. 





AOOUBME “cc vdiccevsccesccess 35 — 36 
\lumina-Sulphate com..... 2% — 3 
aAlum-ammonla, lump....... 4 — 4% 
COR sais <i oan 443.5 840 4%— 4% 
\Ammoniac, Sal, white, grand 17 — 18 
Antimony (oxide) 15 -- 15% 
APBOlB waccecceceee coe 26 _ 18 
Arsenic—white ..... oes 160 16% 
ROR ks 6st asevesece sos, — 7 
Barium chloride, ton....... 65 — 1 00 
Bleaching Powder, Domestic 2% — 3% 
Blue Vitriol ........sseeees %— 9% 
Do., in carload lots..... 9 — Wy 
Chrome—Acetate, 20 deg.. oo — 11 
COPPOFOAS .ccescccsscnscvecs i%¥— 1% 
Epsom salt, 100 Ib......... 3 37% — 3 560 
Formaldehyde, 40%........ 19 -— 20 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ibs...... 1 50 — 1 75 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls., 
Gm, GEUPR oc cccccccccces 65 = 66 
ee arr tee Perera 66% — 67 
Distilled, yellow, crude... 64% — 65 
lron—liquor, per gal....... 28 _ 30 
Witrate, tFUO .ccccccceces 9 — 9% 
OOM. bce webetideecenc ses 2— 2% 
Lead—Brown acetate ..... 15% — 16 
White (crystals)......... 17 —_ 17% 
Magnesium chloride ....... _-_— Ohl 
Potash—Bichromate ...... 4 06hUl— )=— 486 
Chlorate crystals......... 41 — 42 
Permanganate .........5. 4 00 — 410 
Prussiate red............ 2 80 — 2 $0 
VOOM sc cccccccsccsece 125 —130, 
Soda ACOtAte... ocscccscsece 26 —_ —_— 
Bichromate .......-++,.. 22 _ 24 
Bisulphite, 32 degs.,160lbs — -— 1 70 

40 degrees, 10 Ibs...... -——_ 

POWGGTOS cc cccescccces 5 —_— 6 
CRINUTIEG bon nceas paveneave 25 — 26 
FOrwmaAtO ccccccvccvvesecs 30 — 382 
Hyposulphite, in bbls..... 200 — 2 60 
Nitrate, tech., 100 Ibs.... — —_— a 

Refined, Ib. ....-seee0- 6% — -- 
NICEHED. ccc crececcccecesens 34 — 35 
Phosphate (Commercial). 4% — 6 
Prumemiate ....cccccsccccecs 35 — 36 
Sulphide, 30% crystals... _- 3% 

Tartar emetic, tech. pow- 

GOIGE ors ctsewessdusuee 64 _ 65 
Do., tech, crystals....... 63 _ 64 
U. 8. Piccncvevecacescsese 720 — T1 
Cream of tartar—Crystals 64 — 58 
Powdered ...cccccscccscs 58 —_— 59 

Tin—Muriate, 54 deg....... —_- — 33 

BS GRR cocccsscessses _-_ — 23% 
CHPOERES 0 ccc ccccdeccccces |) 60 
Bichloride, 50 deg....... _- Ol 
Oxide, DDIB....sccsvecce 80 —_ _ 

Zine chiloride......ssessees 12% — 16 
Zine GUM .nccccsessevcssese 14 _ 16 
ACIDB. 
Acetic, 28%, bbls........+. 6 _ 9 
Citric, crystals ........+06+ 3s 
Formic, TO. .ccccccccssoes scl Ohl 
Lactic, 23%. .ccssecccceveee ¢« — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 @ 22 deg..... 2% — 3% 
Nitric, according to strength — _ _ 
Oxalic dom, ......ceeeeeees 6 — 46 
Norwegian ......sseecees iol 
Sulphuric, 66 degs......... _- lc 
Tannic, U. B. P..cessesvess 130 —1 40 
Technical ...cseseseeeees 5 — 60 
Tartaric crystals........... sol 80% 
Powdered ...cccsesescees 79 _— 79% 
ALEALIES 
Ammonia aqua, 26 deg..... _ _— me 
Borax, refined crystals and 
powdered, bbis. ....... ™%— 8% 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 85%. . 40 — 46 
Caustic, 10-T5Y%. weaeseees 63% — 65 
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Soda Ash, 58%, light.......2 40 — 2 60 
Bicarbonate, 100 Ib, ..... 2 26 — 2 50 
pe OR ee eee 6 —_ 6% 
Ss A Mls in scone sks eae es 1 35 — 1 60 

NATURAL DYBS AND TANNINS 

Archil extract cone — 30 

Camwood, ground ..... — 20 

GQURRR ca cevesacccccesse — 16 

Fustic: Solid nce " —_— 25 
© icc.es kab nec Ken een _ 13% 

Gambier (in store)......... —_ 26 
CEP GESEVE) owoccccaccsces _ _ _ 
No. 2 cube (to arrive).... — — _ 
No. 1 cube (to arrive).... — _ _— 

Hematine paste ........... 20 — 24 
CHE hes cctasecveacces 20 _ 26 

Hypernic chipped ......... 7 — e 

Indigo—Bengal ......... 2 75 3 25 
Guatemala eteenee ae 3 00 
Madras . Pb eanoneusades 1 10 - 1 30 
Kurpah .. erevewennee C0 3 00 

EMGIGS GREFRRE .cccccccccoss 26 _ 30 

Logwood chips ............ 2% — 3% 
Extract, liquid, 51 degs.. 10 —_ 11 
|. Pere ree 20% — 27 

Nutgalls, blue aneme enews — _ — 
Chinese 32 4 

Quercitron, per ton . 12 00 —26 00 
BENE “ceacnncvececaaees 6% — 7% 
Sumac, basis 28%, ton..95 00 —98 00 
Extract ...cccececcccvees ats = 

DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 

Alpha Naphthylamine ..... 60 ~ 70 

MMMING CE cccccccccecceces 26 — 27 
WE ce coccccnceccsccccets $1 _ 32 

Beta Naphthol, sublimed... 8&5 — an 

Dimethylaniline ..........-. 67 — 76 

Metaphenylene Diamine....1 90 — 2 00 

Paranitraniline ..........+. 1 15 — 1 20 


BARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES 


Barytes, domestic, prime 

WHARE, COB ov ccccvcsoce 30 00 —35 00 
China Clay, domestic, ton.15 00 —20 00 
Chrome Yellow ...........; —_ _ _ 
Fuller’s Earth, powd., 100 


BOM cccccccccccesececse 100 —41 60 
Fo Pree 6 — 1 
TE Sones JEss ceeduvcetses 20 00 —35 00 
Ultramarine Blue ......+++- 20 — 60 
White Lead (basic sulphate) 9%%— 10 
Zinc oxide, Amer. process. 10% — 10% 

OILS AND SOAPS 
Lard oil, prime burning, gal. oS — 2 06 
Mztra No. 1, gal.....-- — 1 560 
Ps DB Mb se cceaceccccees i 38 — 1 40 
Olive oil, denatured, gal....2 35 — 2 40 
Olive oil, Foots, gal........ 28 -- 30 
Red oil, saponified, Ib...... 14%— 16 
Soap, green olive, imp..... = ~ — 
Domestic olive........... -—_—- 
GE ndecuwececscuaveesiéc _- —_—_ 
Soluble oll, 50% castor, Ib. 12 ol 14 

ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 

Albumen, Blood..........+. 85 _ 90 
BT ‘pcb showecrescoca vere ded 1 00 — 1410 
GOMER cccccccccccccesccces se.cmUmc eel ll 
Dextrine—Potato (Domestic) —- — 14% 

Do., corn, carload iots, 
WORD cocssccicsccsccece _-_ 7 
De, WRI ccccccccccccecs — — 6 88 
Do., spec. dark canary, 
DASB ccccccvcccccececes _ — 6 90 
Be BOER. accovacwencevese — —7 03 
Glue, Fish, per gal........ 100 —1 80 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts.. 34 — 35 
Gum, Br., carload lots, bags —- — 7 36 

WO., BRI ccccescccecccee — —T7 64 
Sago flour, spot........... 4% — 6 
Starch, corn, pearl, bags, 

GRTPORS cc ccccarccceece ¢€30 — 6 48 
Do., bbis., carload lots... — — 6 68 
POtAte cccsccccsacccccecs 12% — 13 
RICO oocccccccccvccescecs x _ 10 
Weet ccctoccscosccccecs '.— 6 

Paplees BOOP oo cvccscccsvce —_ —_ oa 





CONTINUED STEADINESS 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals Present Few 
New Features 

No developments of an important 
character are noted in the dyestuff and 
chemical markets. An undertone of 
steadiness features the whole situation, 
and generally the trend of prices con- 
tinues against the buyer. The same 
scarcity of stock that has restricted trad- 
ing for the last several weeks, continues 
to hold down the volume of sales. A re- 
deeming feature of this situation, how- 
ever, is that it has largely eliminated 
second-hand sales that are usually made 
at less than producers’ prices. 

Production, however, is steadily in- 
creasing, particularly in those colors 
most urgently wanted by the textile in- 
dustry. Under prevailing conditions, of 
course, interest largely centers in khakis 
and blues for war purposes. It is evi- 
dent in this connection that production 
is now well up to the volume of demand. 


Added evidence of the progress in the 
production of war colors is shown in the 
exhibits of leading producers at the tex- 
tile exhibition, which opened in Grand 
Central Palace, this city, last Monday. 
In these exhibits the dyestuff manufac- 
turers are featuring army and navy 
cloths dyed with their products, and in 
an “American Made” show such exhib- 
its are worthy of an important place. 

Shipping troubles have not been solved 
in an appreciable manner from the 
standpoint of the dyestuff producers. 
The latter continues to meet all kinds of 
difficulties bringing the raw material to 
his plant, and again in shipping his fin- 
ished product. Because of these diffi- 
culties the market remains practically 
bare of spot stocks, 


COAL TARS FIRM 

While a more or less routine trade 
obtains in coal tar bases and intermedi- 
ates the situation as a whole is particu- 
larly firm. While the tendency of prices 
is upward no appreciable changes have 


Inc. 


HOLLIDAY-KEMP CO., 


MANUFACTUR: RS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


DYESTUFFS, ETC. 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


We manufacture 


Dyestuffs for Cot- 
ton and Wool that 
Meet United States 
Government Re- 
quirements, Army 
and Navy. 


DEITY YT, COMFLETVLPPTTNVELUETPRTYEVYNT (SEPIEOETLTETN POINT CET REDS FESTUCA OPRETY (TET PERESONTER 


OFFICES 
90 William Strect, NEW YORK CITY 


151 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA 
114 State Street, BOSTON 


WORKS 
Woodside, L. I. 
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ULLAALLAAMAMAS MAGA) LLAMA) i 
NEW YORK EST. 1851 BOSTON 


CHAS. MORNINGSTAR & CO., Inc. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, N. Y. 
REPRESENTED IN NEW ENGLAND BY 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., BOSTON 
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STARCH DEXTRINE 
: ew EVERY MILL. "EVERY BASE. 
: siidiiieainineiemmaee es Ke 
ain treet ran 
B. BERNARD || ANILINE COLORS 
105 Chambers Street, New York DYESTUFFS 
Telephone Call: Worth 458-735 








C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. 


451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 


DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Office and Works - - e os 









Jersey City, N. J. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc. 


Successors to 


Starch, Dextrine, 
Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


Providence 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 


61 Broadway New York 


Philadelphia 


NIGROSINES 


STUBNER CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
833-839 MAGNOLIA AVENUE - ELIZABETH, N. J. L 
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ANILINE E. M. THAYER & C0 EXTRACTS 


COLORS a ” CHEMICALS 
i Purchase St. rand nd 375-377 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. # 
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JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk 
All Sulphonated Castor Olls 
MONOPOLE OIL, U. 8. Patent No. 861397 Serial No. 367303 
New York Office, 100 William Street 


Western Representative, United Indigo & Chemical Co., L4d., 218 West Kinzie &t., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Products| | a 
TRADE FOR | lana Beste PRODUCT 


HEMICALLY CORRECT for Sizing, Finishing, Stripping and the 
Making of Pastes. 


Manufactured and sold in the United 
States 'and Canada only by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1182 Broadway 


S ey d el Manufacturing Co. Factory and Laboratory, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


= AUT TNT 
Manufacturers of E I 


iu 


SIZING and FINISHING 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS 


UENNELEUUenernnnenenenavoneyvvvenenreeseuecncnecgreeeeennnnneaversreneeeygaevaccacereseenyrerepnerey caccened ereg st ean eeevesTaTTOTTTT TT 


FUR DYES, BENZOATES and 
INTERMEDIATES 


Forrest Street Jersey City, N. J. 


We are Manufacturers of 


Sulphur Black Sulphur Khaki 
| Sulphur Brown 

ELIS SCTIAAEDETEROST VERDANA ELLA 1 MM MMT Malachite Green Auramine 
Also 


PERMANGANATE OF POTASH 
U. S. P. and Tech. 


DANY LU ODOUR GTA TYAN 


HITUNATUAUAPTUEQOREDOUEONENDUATOOSUANOLELENECTED Toone erT ts 


PUUU UT 


Samples and prices submitted upon request 


WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
230 Morgan Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: New York, N. Y., Providence, R. L, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Montreal, Canada, Greensboro, N. C. 
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CAUSTIC POTASH CAUSTIC SODA | 


SODA ASH' BICHROMATE OF SODA | 
CHLORIDE OF LIME EPSOM SALTS 


SPOT AND ON CONTRACT 


FREDERICK H. CONE & CO.,, Inc. 
181 Front Street New York 


W.H. Bannon @ Co. 
506 Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Providence, R. I. 


ALUAALAMRLLUUS NALLY GU00L 000MM USPS POSADA T 


TOICLELLINTLTN TINA 


United Chemical Products Natural Indig O 
Corporation BENGALS, KURPAHS, OUDES 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers HALLE-PERRIS TRADING CORP : 


YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. ¥ DIRECT IMPORTERS 
CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS | 24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 
ACID COLORS SUMAC EXTRACT 
DIRECT COLORS LOGWOOD-HEMATINE EOTARLOGNIED 1900 


BASIC COLORS — GAMBIER-FUSTIC | | | WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 
HR : ; IMPORTERS OF 
CHROMONAL EAST GREEN 4 | FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


Fast to Light, Fulling and Milling PHILADELPHIA—NEW YORK—BOSTON 
‘ y United States Agents 
Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, 


sa sé ‘Halshomeat emia, eae ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
ishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics Works—St. Denis (Seine), France 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS Works—Besseges, France 
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Gotors of 
our  manufac- 
ture, and bear- 
ing our copy- 
righted names, 
are in all cases 
equal to, or bet- 
ter than, the 


SULPHUR BLACK 


Powdered— 100” 














2 - , pre-war import- z also 

j ” Gee ed standards. = 

= Works: Newark, N. J. 2 ‘ 

. : SODIUM SULPHIDE 

_ ‘THE TEXT | -E Chemicals 

= ACEKO SERIES (Standard Acid Colors for Wool and = = for 

= Silk) = 

z AMIDINE SERIES (America’s Foremost Direct Cotton 2 : 

i | pet Fon ae ee Textile Manufacturers 

= KROMEKO SERIES (Fast Chrome Colors for Mode and = 

= Government Shades) = 

= BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS = Manufactured and For Sale by 

2 Send NOW for samples and prices 2 

: _ | Tae GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co. 
S QUALITY KI0X DEPENDABILITY = New York, N. Y.—BirmincHAM, ALA.—CLEVELAND, O.—Cuicaco, Int. 
= = = Crncinnatl, O., AND ELSEWHERE 

g JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 2 THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co., LIMITED 

= = Toron HAMILTON Montres 
= 75 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. = Er Sige eer: |: oe 
= = Stocks Carricd at Principal Points 

= PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE BOSTON TORONTO =& 

= ESTABLISHED 1876 INCORPORATED 1907 = 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


Sulphur Khaki, Sulphur Olive 
Drab, Benzi Brown RHB, 
Benzi Fast Yellow A, 


Benzi Sky Blue, Benzi 
Green FFG. 


American-made products equal in every respect to 
pre-war types. Also 


DRAKE & CO. 


EUGENE L. E. DRAKE 
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Manufacturer's Sales Agents 


Dyestuffs *» Chemicals 


Dyestuffs has been 
our business for over 
25 years. We can 
handle your interests 
intelligently and to 
your satisfaction. 
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Sulphur, Direct, Acid, Top-Chrome, 
Bottom Chrome, Basic, Spirit, 
and Oil Colors 





Southern Office: Danville, Va. 
N. H. BENEFIELD, Manager 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS 


(Inc.) 
80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Quote and submit samples of Dye- 


stuffs you have for sale or exchange 





TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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A Dinter ‘Machine. 
of Established Merit | 
me A 100 per cent. Bleach 


Long or Short Chain, any == | f Each of these cylinders contains 


= w* rer” Se - 5 
Any number of compartments aumber of warps Piece 


Goods, any width, || 100 Ibs. of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Bleach in continuous proc- 
Dye Sulphur a Boil-out, or Boil-out and : Our representative will gladly 
Vat Colors H He demonstrate its use at your mill 


Cypress tanks of size to 


Cutch or Fustic suit. yo rubber covered, e | a 
3 . iron, or brass. e | 0 
in this “Hustler” | WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Dyeing Machine 


Send for Bulletin No. 95 


EY UMEU CUED DASE 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 315 S. Liberty St., Winston-Salem, N.C. #5 18 East 41st St., New York City 
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aaa Cuties 


SAPONIFIED 


RED-OIL 


SINGLE PRESSED 
DOUBLE PRESSED 
EXTRA HEAVY 


Oleic-Acid 


Guarahteed 99% Saponifiable 


THE-RUB-NO -MORE -CO. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


TT ies 


makes water 
100% soft at less 
514 Farman Building cost than any 
OMAHA - - NEBRASKA . eth: 6 d, 


“ALIZARINE RED | 
MADE BY MITSUI MINING CO. 
se ip ng eee ie TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 


Exporters and Importers e-" Type “Cc” 


CHEM. DEPT. Telephone—Rector, 7110 : ; 
Belt Drive Pictured 


pee o aa | oa . Economical — Practical — Durable 


SOLUBLE PRUSSI AN BLUE | ‘‘Because we know how’’ 


Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc 


INSOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE Glenwood Avenue at Second Street Philadelphia, U. S. ‘ 
CHINESE BLUE 


We are manufacturers of all of the above either in dry or pulp form 


Hi. KOHNSTAMM & CO. (::s;) 83-91 7 Place, New York 
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J. Schwarzwalder & Sons, Inc. 
VATS CYPRESS 
and 
TANKS YELLOW 


FOR ALL TEXTILE USES 


15th and Jefferson Streets, HOBOKEN, N., J. 
Branch—Louisville, Ky. 


The Four Leaders 


“ Bradford ” (Original and) Olive Oil Fis, is me to scour W< ol and for back- 
washing Its special qualities are, in "on ee lus re and improving 
the spin 

Oleine Silk So: a is a pure Ve ene stable Oil So and - lally ada -_ d for the 
degumming of raw silk and will not efte ct the m +y r~ Lic an olors in the 
fin ‘shir ig 
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Englis m Crown is made in two grades for Neh om none © nd Fulling) and is unequalled 2 
in finishin of Khaki and Fine we = J 
‘ Yorkshire” Wool Sec a x ent scourin er i ves = 
nearness etc arn m= |! Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
THOROUGHLY 
PHILADELPHIA 


ORIGINAL BRADFORD SOAP WORKS, INC. Providence, R. I. 
. Seo Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for Sample 
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PHONE LOMBARD 546 CABLE ADDRESS “BENZIDINE 


HE confidence of American Textile : 
Manufacturers in the reliability of FE The Warren Aniline On 


BACO DYES and their appreciation of 
the services of Bachmeier G Co., Inc., is 
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Drexel Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


expressed in our ever increasing sales. 
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Colors of the old type standards. 
A long list of satisfied customers 
is concrete evidence that this 
company renders a real service 
to the manufacturer and dyer. 


ESTABLISHED 
1910 


\ 
rs 
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We carry in Philadelphia a 
stock which includes many of 
these old type standards with 
which you are familiar. 





Ist third 
. of year 
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ARE YOU A BACODYER? 


BACHMEIER & CO., Inc. 
438 West Thirly-seventh Street, New York 


438 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 261 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON | 


(UML) 


Twenty years’ experience in 
anilines affords our 
customers a 
BED-ROCK FOUNDATION FOR SERVICE 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL DYESTUFFS [FoR ALL PURPOSES 
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TURTLES = 


DOUALA 


Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MUM fie 





Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric. 


Int 
“y 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 
| Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 






We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve 









Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any, fabric cheerfully given. 
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Are of Guaranteed Strength, Purity 
and Uniformity. 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY We Offer: 
(Extracts and Crystals) 


LOGWOOD HEMATINE 
HYPERNIC FUSTIC 


Imperial Dyewood Company, Inc. 
AFFILIATED WITH 
John H. Heald & Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
Imperial Color Works, Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y. 





Plant vf John H. Heald & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
914-916-918 MARBRIDGE BUILDING 
BROADWAY AND 34TH STREET 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
3801 SouTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


FACTORIES 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
803-804 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
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HANLON TTT TA 


! 


SPAMMER 


Special Water Soluble 
NIGROSINE 


For Dyeing Silk the following Shades 


Violet Blue 
Deep Blue 
Jet Black 


Radcliffe Color & Chemical Works 


(INCORPORATED) 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


I 


II 
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Phone 3613 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES 


SULPHUR BLUE 


The Best Type in the Market 
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DUNKER & PERKINS 
287 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


REPRESENTING IN NEW ENGLAND 


FEDERAL DyresturFF & CHEM. CorRPN. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSE! 


IMPERIAL DyEwoop Co. 
IMPERIAL CoLor WorkKS 


GLENS FALLS, 
N. Y. 
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Sterling Color Co., Inc. 


72 Front Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sole Selling Agents for Products of the 


PEERLESS COLOR COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Primuline SF 
Primuline Special 
Direct Fast Cotton Colors 


Beta Napthol 
Sulphur Khaki No 85 
Sulphur Khaki No. 112 


INUIT 


Anhydrous Sulphurous Acid 


THE BEST ANTI-CHLOR. 
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been reported for the week. Coal tar 
colors are actively sought, but shipping 
problems have so limited deliveries that 
the spot market is really bare of stock, 
ind as producers are giving most of 
their attention to making deliveries di- 
ect to actual consumers, there is little 
sossibility of any real accumulation of 
pot stocks in the market. Whenever 
ny lots become available, however, they 
isually find a ready buyer at a firm 
rice. 

Scarcity of tonnage restricts importa- 
ions of natural dyewoods, and _ this 
mall importation is being reflected all 
hrough the market. Demand continues 
very active with sales being consum- 
mated practically as soon as stock be- 
ymes available. Textile manufacturers 
re active buyers of products that can be 
used in dyeing army and navy cloths. 

Chemicals remain steady and upward 
1 price, yet trading is not of an active 
haracter. The inability of several large 
producers to take on an appreciable 
amount of new business is the promi- 
nent factor in limiting the consumma- 
tion of business, for demand is good, 
and whenever opportunity permits buy- 
ers are placing sizable contracts. Pro- 
duction costs continue to increase, and 
an upward climb of prices seems assured 
for the next several weeks at least. Fur- 
ther advances have been noted within 
the week on many descriptions, but as 
producers are quoting according to their 
individual positions, there has been no 
regularity to advances. 

Acids present no new features, and 
until war needs become less exacting no 
important change is expected. 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


The Lambert Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
lo., has completed plans for a plant at 
Lake Charles, La., whose soda nitrate, 
sulphur products and chemicals will be 
manufactured, There will be three 
buildings in the plant, one 120 x 50 feet 
and two of 200 x 200 feet. 

The Williamsburg Chemical Co., 
Brooklyn, hurried the completion of a 
Brilliant Green W to show at the textile 
exhibition which opened in Grand Cen- 
tral Palace on Monday. Starting with 
the production of a sulphur black the 
company has broadened its scope of 
products to include malachite green, po 
tassium permanganate, auromine sul 
phur brown and sulphur khaki. The 
company is now preparing to manufac- 
ture a number of other chemicals and 
dyestuffs. 

The Everly M. Davis Chemical Corp., 
recently incorporated at Wilmington, 
Del., will manufacture all kinds of alka- 
lies and chemicals. The capital stock of 
the company is $100,000, and the incor- 
porators are C. L. Runlinger, F. A. Arm- 
strong and M. M, Clancy. 

The American Aluminum Co. of 
America, it is reported, is to build a 
plant near Marysville, Tenn., at an ap- 
proximate cost of $2,000,000, where ni- 
trates will be produced. 

A plant to cost $1,000,000 is to be 
erected at Charleston, Miss., where de- 
natured alcohol and acetone will be ex- 
tracted from mill waste. 

An office has been opened at 54 
Maiden Lane, New York, by R. E. Car- 
penter for a general business in dye- 
stuffs and chemicals. 


Bruce H. Schaff, dealer and importer 
in dyes ‘and chemicals, has removed 
from 34 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia, to 
120-124 So. American St., where he will 
have larger quarters to accommodate 
his growing business. 

The Star Chemical Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has been organized with a capital of 
$5,000 by John M. McCabe, Elmer E. 
Kirkbride and others. 


* satisfaction to the public. 


BRITAIN’S MEASURE SUITS 


Standard Goods Scheme for Workers and 
People of Fixed Income 

At the fourteenth meeting of the 
Board of Control under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Charles Sykes (Director of 
Wool Textile Production), March 26, 
the chairman reported progress in the 
matter of standard goods. He stated 
that since the last meeting arrangements 
for the 6s. 9d. cloth for men’s ready- 
made suits, the 5s. 5d. cloth for boys’ 
suits, and the 7s. 9d. cloth for Scotch 
overcoating, had progressed satisfactor- 
ily. He had nothing further to report 
save to say that a quantity of the suits 
should be available for the public by 
Whitsuntide. The director further re- 
ported that he had given careful and 
comprehensive consideration to the 9s 
10d. blue and black worsted cloth, of 
which the Board had already authorized 
a quantity of about 4,000,000 yards, 
which should make up into about one 
and one-third million suits; he had dis- 
cussed the matter at length with the Di- 
rector of Raw Materials and the Sur- 
veyor-General of Supply with a view, if 
possible, to meeting the needs of the 
public, as well as the views of the dis- 
tributive trade as a whole and the mem- 
bers of the Board. After consultation, 
the wholesale clothiers had recom- 
mended that a quarter of the quantity 
be made up into ready-made suits 

Owing to the strong representation, 
however, which had been made by 
members of the Board for a “ measure” 
suit to meet the requirements, not only 
of the working man but of people with 
a fixed income, and the equally strong 
representations of all sections, includ- 
ing the ready-made section, of the dis- 
tributive trade, he had consulted all in- 
terests concerned. In the first place he 
had made it clear that the scheme could 
not be extended to include high class 
tailors such as the London West End 
tailors who make up for the expensive 
trade, and whose prices in any case 
would automatically rule them out. It 
had also been strongly represented to 
him that it would be most unfair to 





allocate all the cloth to one section 
of the trade—namely, the wholesale 
clothiers. The wholesale _ clothiers 


themselves had admitted the fairness 
of this contention, and had also pointed 
out that where the retail maker employ- 
ing team labor or making up on his 
own had only one profit to make, goods 
made up to special measure in the 
factory had to bear not only the factory 
profit but the very considerable profit 
asked by the retail distributor. 

Having regard to these circumstances 
it appeared that the retail clothing 
maker and the multiple shop firms 
would be able to make up measure suits 
which could be placed upon the market 
at a lower price than the special 
measure factory suit. This, the chair- 
man said, met the wishes of the dis- 
tributive trade, and would give more 
A scheme had 
already been placed in his hands by the 
sections of the trade concerned whereby 
it would be possible to safeguard con- 
trol from the cloth, through the mer- 


chant, to the retail maker and to the 
ultimate consumer. The more. ex- 
pensive tailoring trade would auto- 


matically be ruled out, and the public 
would be provided with a suit at a 
reasonable price, made up in a manner 
to which it was accustomed. 

After considerable discussion the 
Board authorized the Director of Wool 
Textile Production to proceed with a 
scheme for “made to measure” suits 
in blue and black worsted, subject to 
further consideration of the price by 
a small committee. Yorkshire (Eng.) 
Observer. 
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Quality Products for Prompt Delivery 
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Dyes 
Intermediates 
Dry and Pulp Colors 
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ATIONAL SILK 
YEING CO. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Colt Bldg., 5 Colt Street 
New York Salesroom, 102 Madison Ave. 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every descrip- 
tion for every class of textile manu- 
facture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and 
dyeing, treated especially to meet 
the requirements of the hosiery and 
knitting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—All silk 
and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing 


WORKS: 


Paterson,N.J. Dundee Lake, W. J, 
Allentown, Pa, Williamsport, Pa, 


Fancy Lake Colors 
Chemicals 


NEW ‘YORK 
CHICAGO 
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SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


213 A Street 


TUT 
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| American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 
Packing Plant New York Office 


peaiew, Selina, ae = Fifth Avenne 


: M. SALTER & SONS 


WOOLEN RAGS 
Our specialty is to grade woolen rags 
of every description ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


CHELSEA, MASS 


SMM 
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GORDON BROS., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE,CONN. 


S. RAWITSER & CO.) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS. 


2 
Z 283-285-287 West Broadway ew York 


&@ Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 
—— every description ready for the picker. 
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BALING PRESSES 
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Largest Line in the U. S. 


EcouoMy ae ~ Dept. J., Ann a, Mich, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Write 
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UALUTDeNEN NAAT 


Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc. "New York Office and Warehouse: 


Dryden, New York 


We are fully 
Merino 


ment orders, 


equipped for any 


and to quick deliveries 
Communicate with us. 


QUOTATIONS 
WOOL WASTE. 


Fine white Australian lap waste.135 
Fine white lap waste 12 
Fine coiored lap waste 
Medium colored lap waste.... 
Fine white Australian 
waste 
Fine white ring waste...... 
Fine white Australian thread 
waste 
Hard Ends— 
Fine white 
Medium white 
Coarse white 
Fine celored 
Medium colered 
White spinners’ waste, greasy. 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy 
Australian white cards ~— 
clean ... 
Fine white card waste, clean. 
Medium white card waste, 
clean 2 
Colored card waste, fine clean. 
Colored card waste, medium.. 
Colored card waste, low.... 


SHODDIES. 
ALL WOOL STOCK. 


White knit stock 
Red flannel 


Thibets 
Fine light 


ges 
Biack eld 
Blue old 


Biue clips 

Fine blue wersted clips 

Fine black wersted clips 

Light yarn, extra fine 

Dark mixed, extra fine yarn... 
Dark yarn, med. to coarse.... 
Dark blue besiery clips, No. 1. 20 


NEW WOOLEN CLIPS. 


Fine clips 
Ordinary clothing clips........ 38 


MEN’S WEAR CLIPS. 


Prtdtdl 


sized orders in the line 
Stocks and Wool Substitutes We 


527 Broome Street 
of Fine Woolen Shoddies, 


are devoting our entire energy to Govern- 
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HEAVY CLIPS. 
Mixed Mackinaws 
Mixed overcoatings 
Brown chinchillas and 
cheviots 


chinchilias w n “a 
cheviots 


Mixed lights .... 
White chinchilias | 
Brown lights 
Shawls 


COTTON WARP CLIPS. 
Dark unions 
Light unions 
Serges, black and white. 
Serges, light 
Palm Beach 
Delaines mixed colored 
Black astrachans 
Mixed 
Black cloakings 
Blue cloakings 
Brown cloakings 
Mixed cloakings . 


GOVERNMENT CLIPS. 
OVERCOATING 


Indigo 
Khaki 
Cadets 


WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS. 
Serges— 
White 
Blue 
Black 
Brown 


Light blue 
Mixed dark 


OLD WOOLEN 


eeeeeeee 


Merinos— 
Coarse light 
Fine light 
Coarse dark 
Fine black 


Beas 


Serges— 
Light 
Brown 


eee 


Flannels— 
Fine white 
Coarse white 
White No, 2 


b1t 


DELAINES AND LINSEYS. 


Skirted .. 
Red flannel 
Best plaids 
Best brown . 
Best blue 
Common gray 
Knit— 
White 
Blue, 
Blue, light .... 
Blue, mixed 
Black, trimmed 
Black, untrimmed 
Red 


Prd dtddal 


Light gray 
Hoods— 

Light 

Mixed hoods .... 

Silver gray knit 


SKIRTED CLOTHS. 
Skirted worsteds— 


Brown 


Skirted cloth— 
Fine light 


Plain black 
Skirted, tan kersey 
Skirted, tan covers 


SUBSTITUTE MARKET 
LOOKS FOR CHECKS 


So Much of a Professional Aspect Buy- 
ers Fight Shy of Long Commit- 
ments 

Natural tendencies have had full 
sway another week in the markets of 
substitute materials, bringing the factors 
which constitute it to a nervous and 
highly suspicious stage. Inquiries are 
coming to central figures in this mar- 
ket from all over the country, asking 
if there is anything going on in Wash- 
ington to fix maximum prices on clips 
and woolen rags. As far as can be 
learned locally, the same impression 
exists in the trade, although official in- 
quiry fails to develop any exact founda- 
tion for the belief. Gasping over the 
unprecedented prices exacted in this 
critical stage, the main object of the 
market’s suspicions seems to be itself. 
Important factors look for a _ lower- 
priced market within a month, whether 
there are developments in price-fixing 
or not. In connection with the regula- 
tions extending to envelop noils and 
wastes, it has been stated with some air 
of authority that shoddies and woolen 
rags will also eventually come under 
fixed price schedules. The market is 
rapidly working itself to a state where 
some intrepid investors are extremely 
liable to be stung, is a very strong 
opinion frequently expressed. 

There is so much betterment in the 
shipping situation that the stock argu- 
ments of traffic congestion to warrant 
further price inflations is wearing ex- 
ceedingly threadbare. Bales and bales 
of stock piled on receiving platforms 
are noted in contrast with the evident 
ability to overcome collection difficulties. 

Few manufacturers’ orders are ad- 
mitted to be current. Taken with other 
factors working in raw materials, the 
bullish movement presents constant in- 
dication of being topheavy. 


LIGHT GRADES ACTIVE 


Marked attention continues to center 
in light-colored graded stocks, and in 
these grades quotations are found to 
be advanced one and two cents. In 
mixed soft woolens and rough cloth 
prices are practically nominal. It is 
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COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN. 
(See Note.) 
Per cent. 

No. 1 peeler comber . 

Short peeler comber . 

No. 1 Egyptian comber 

Short Egyptian comber 

White card strip 

No, 2 white card strip . 


Dirty card fly.....ceseeceecees 
Dirty picker motes.........+. 
Card and spinning sw . 
Weave sweeps 

Soft white threads. 


COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK. 


(See Note.) 

Per cent. 
Sakelarides comber — 75 
Sakelarides strips 95 
Egyptian comber 76 
Egyptian strips 72 
No. 1 white peeler comber.... 
Peeler strips 
No. 1 white strips 
No. 2 white strips 

. 1 white spinners 


. 1 solled card 
. 1 oily card 
. 2 oily card 
. & white willowed fly... 
. 2 white willowed fly 
. 1 cleaned white picker... 
2 cleaned white picker. . 
Soft white threads 
Hard white threads... 
Soft colored threads... 
Hard colored threads.......... 
LINTERS. 


Texas, clean mill run.. 
Texas A. . 
Eastern, clean ‘mil ‘run..... 
Staple linters.. 


Notre.—Percentage based on price of New 
York Middling Uplands spot cotton for day 
of shipment. 


said to be practically impossible to find 
two graders and sellers whose selling 
prices agree. It is said before a decisive 
turn comes no one would be surprised 
if the prices will be 20c. for softs and 
10c. for rough cloth. Rumors have 
been that 19c, and 8c. have already been 
touched, and there is no reason to doubt 
transfers at 18'%4c. and 734c. 


N. Y. Substitute Trade Note 


The National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers is taking a mail vote 
upon the question of establishing a 
traffic bureau. A circular sent to Wool- 
en Rag Division members April 29 by 
the committee appointed at the March 
meeting incloses a blank card for ex- 
pression of opinion. Three items out 
of four relate to information and assis- 
tance in classification matters. Special 
following up of embargo rulings is also 
intended in case the service is estab- 


lished. 


SUBSTITUTES UNCHANGED 


Price Fixing for Rags Probable—Brown 
Serges Scarce and High 
Boston, May 1.—The market for wool 


substitutes continues unchanged. A 
great deal of business is being done at 
the mills and rag supplies have to move 
forward to meet the situation. But so 
much of this is on old contracts that it 
furnishes very few of those fluctuations 
in price which give feature to a market. 
The Government control of the rag 
situation looms on the horizon. It is 
not regarded with any disfavor in this 
trade. A system of maximum prices, 
which held until a few weeks ago, was 
effective in preventing any profiteering 
in rags, but it was a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment only and was subscribed to in 
some quarters only under a kind of 
moral compulsion that was difficult to 
maintain. It is thought, therefore, that 
if a series of maximum prices be au- 
thoritatively established by the War In- 
dustries Board, such action will carry 
with it the weight that was previously 
lacking and stabilize the rag industry, 
which stands in relation to the shoddy 
manufacturer as raw products of any 
kind do to the finished material. 
(Continued on page 269) 








BRADFORD EXPORTS OF 
PIECE GOODS LESS 


Australian Wool Shipments Resumed— 
No More Orders for American 
Troops 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
BraprorD, Enc., April 11.—What ap- 
pears to us to be a somewhat alarming 
phase of present conditions is the com- 
parative neglect of the export trade in 
wool textiles, and it is not saying too 
much that overseas markets in which 
Bradford manufacturers have enjoyed 
a monopoly have very largely fallen to 
pieces. That may bea strong statement 
to make, but there is a unanimous opin- 
ion among West Riding firms, includ- 
ing export houses, that they have not 
the grip on any market that they had 
even two years ago. Manufacturers 
point to the fact that they cannot ob- 
tain raw materials to produce the fab- 
rics wanted, while regular exporters 
complain bitterly at the impossibility of 
obtaining freight for the shipment of 
goods which are in some cases nearly a 
year overdue. No doubt the smaller 
quantities of raw materials available to- 
day on civilian account (which includes 
the export trade) have been the direct 
cause of a good deal of overseas trade 
being neglected, but now that fewer 
military orders are being given out, 
manufacturers should have the oppor- 
tunity of catering more fully for over- 
seas markets. Yet there is not a single 
firm that we can find which speaks in 
optimistic terms. The outside world is 
undoubtedly being neglected, and Amer- 
ica is to-day the only country that seems 
to be in a reasonable position for doing 
an export trade. Her own figures show- 
ing the shipment of woolen and worsted 
fabrics during 1917 are very significant, 
and Bradford firms point every week to 

the loss of their overseas trade. 


EXPORT TRADE TO FRANCE 


Any one doing business with our near- 
est ally knows the almost insuperable 
difficulties which have had to be con- 
tended with during the past six months, 
and one would have thought after 
nearly four years of war that these 
would have vanished. Instead of that 
they seem to multiply and the obstacles 
put in the way of free business between 
the two countries are beyond the com- 
prehension of level headed business 
men. If an order has been issued one 
week which pointed to improvement, 
hopes have been dashed to the ground 
in two or three weeks’ time, when fur- 
ther difficulties have appeared on the 
scene. The trade has been told dur- 
ing the past week that if any firm has 
yarns which ought to have been shipped 
during the last rationing period, and 
they are still without license, they are 
to apply in the usual way to the War 
Trade Department, which promises to 
facilitate matters. As a matter of fact, 
it transpired at the Board of Control 
meeting last Tuesday that recommenda- 
tions for April and May on the part of 
the French Government had not even 
come to London, and “in the mean- 
time there remained a balance of, ap- 
proximately, 800,000 pounds of Janu- 
ary-March contingency which was not 
taken up in the last rationing period.” 
Such a statement needs no comment, 
and shows the chaotic nature of our 
textile trade with France. 

The best news this week is the knowl- 
edge that the embargo on the shipments 


Australia has been re- 


from 
moved, and that shipments have been 


of wool 


resumed on a commendable scale. It 
will be remembered that a good month 
ago the trade was informed that ship- 
ments had been temporarily stopped 
from Australia, there being more ur- 
gent war requirements and also food 
scarcity, but we are able to say that the 
shipment of wool from Australia has 
never entirely stopped, and the reason- 
ableness of this can be seen when a 
little explanation is given. In the first 
instance food can only be brought home 
in ships specially fitted with refrigerat 
ing machinery. Of course, wheat can 
be transported in bulk, while other war 
stores can be shipped in any boat. To 
fill up a boat with nothing but minerals 
is an impossibility on account of the 
proper navigation of the steamer, and 
to put food supplies among 
would be suicidal. Therefore, a boat 
having received a certain percentage of 
cargo absolutely necessary for war pur- 
poses, the balance of space has been re- 
served for the shipment of good comb- 
ing wool, and we have every reason for 


minerals 


saying that the shortage of combing 
wools will be remedied at no distant 
date. What concerns us most is to 


know on the authority of a member of 
the Board of Control that “owing to 
the improvement in shipment they could 
give the assurance that there would be 
no additional short time in the trade 
for the next four or six months.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN WOOL 


A rather important announcement has 
been made by the War Office (Wool 
Section) regarding the scheme for the 
importation of the South American 
wool. Readers will remember that sanc- 
tion was given to the trade to do this 
at the end of last December when a 
small party of Bradford importing top- 
makers agreed between themselves to 
undertake the task. The condition laid 
down by the Department was that im- 
porters gave an undertaking that the 
wools so imported or the tops made 
therefrom should be delivered to a spin- 
ner or manufacturer within a short pe- 
riod after the arrival of the wool, and 
should not be held for speculative pur- 
poses. A further condition was that if 
the Department claimed the arrivals 
they would pay importers 2’per cent. 
profit plus cost. The Department this 
week has withdrawn that concession and 
“wish to draw attention to the fact that 
the essential conditions and terms of 
the Army Council not having been con- 
formed with, the wools already arrived 
in the country automatically come un- 
der the order of May, 1917,” which 
means that they become the property of 
the Army Council. 

Reuter’s cable from Washington 
stating that the American Government 
have ordered all mills in the country to 
hold their looms at the service of the 
nation until July 1, in order to insure 
adequate supplies of cloth for uniforms 
indicates clearly that big army orders 
are expected. It is really surprising 
that nothing definite is known regarding 
American orders on this side. It is re- 
ported in the trade that American troops 
have come across in much too light 
clothing, that big quantities of under- 
wear are being made in Leicester and 
district for American soldiers, like that 
provided for British troops, while 16- 
ounce uniforms for fighting forces are 
regarded as much too light. 

First ComBIne. 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


PRICES OF YARN 
AND CLOTH HARDENED 


Interest Centered on Government Pro- 
posals to Extend Military Age 
Limit 

By’ Frederic k W. Tattersall 

MANCHESTER, ENG., April 11.—Busi 
ness this week has been at a rather low 
ebb. All attention of traders has been 
centered on the man-power proposals of 
the Government, and, in view of the de 
cision to extend the military age to 50 
years, numerous 
enter into fresh kind 
whatever. It remains to bi how 
the scheme will work out, but consider 
able apprehension prevails in all 
ters, and it is feared that before long 
certain sections of our industry will get 
to a point when a deadlock will 
The need for men for the Army is 
urgent, but it is held in many directions 
that, considering the small number of 
persons who will be of military value, 
the extension of the age limit is a mis- 
take, especially in view of the fact that 
the disorganization of trade and finan- 
cial matters is bound to be considerabk 
Prices of yarn and cloth have hardened, 
and very few spinners and manufactur 
ers at the moment are prepared to ac 
cept fresh contracts on the same terms 
as the previous order. Engagements 
remain very extensive, and there has 
been more disposition than ever on the 
part of producers not to quote. Any 
further development in business cannot 
be expected until the political situation 
is clearer. 

BIG SPINNING PROFITS 

The writer has prepared an analysis 
of the stock-taking results of nineteen 
large spinning companies whose figures 
have been published since the beginning 
of the year. Six companies for three 
months’ trading have reported a total 
profit of £28,920, while thirteen com- 
panies for the past six months have 
made £95,287. The share capital of 
these concerns amounts to £669,991, with 
loans of £273,197: After allowing for 
depreciation and interest on loans, the 
profit on share capital works out at over 
45 per cent. per annum, while on share 
and loan capital combined there is a 
gain of over 32 per cent. per annum. 
These are extraordinary figures, and it 
is expected that the results to be an- 
nounced at the end of June will be very 
encouraging. Share prices continue to 
advance. 

YARN SCARCITY LIMITS TURNOVER 

It seems quite impossible to expect 
a larger turnover in American yarns 
until there is more twist and weft 
about. Stocks in first hands are prac- 
tically unknown, and the production of 
most spinners is spoken for for five or 
six months ahead. Under the circum- 
stances, fresh trade must be restricted, 
and the turnover has now to be within 
the limits of the supplies offering. A 
decided scarcity exists in 36s to 46s 
wefts. Numbers in ring beams from 
32s to 38s are in a very strong position. 
There is still considerable difficulty in 
getting producers to deliver against 
low-priced orders. Cases are being 
mentioned of yarn being sent in at 
2/6d., per Ib., less than the prices ruling 
to-day. The activities of buyers have 
been somewhat subdued by the war 
news. Most of the offers in shipping 
yarns have been too low, but occasional 
sales have been put through for India 
and France. Prices in Egyptian spin- 
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English Notes 


No dealers like to see the Government 
taking profit on the sale of controlled 
articles. It is to prevent rise of prices 
that dealers are shut out from the trade, 
and when the Government uses _ its 
monopoly power the cry goes up that it 
is worse than themselves in profiteering 
The case is so with wool—with com- 
modities at large—and the root injustice 
is that dealers’ hands are tied. Taxes 
on raw material, which gave revenue to 
the Government and left traders their 
liberty, might be regarded as _ bad 
enough. At any rate, a tax would be 
preferable to an embargo, and the pros- 
pect of taxed material is brought nearer 
to practical politics by reports of a Ger- 
man example. The German Government 
has already a twenty per cent war tax 
upon coal, and this appears to be a trial 
measure to test the possibilities of a tax 
upon production to help pay the cost of 
the war. The program contemplates in- 
come of up to $500,000,000 a year from 
coal, iron, oil and textiles. Evidently 
there are Governments that could tax 
textile fiber to more effect were that 
thought a good way of raising money. 
On general principles, a tax on raw ma- 
terial of industry is thoroughly repug- 
nant to British manufacturers, but re- 
gard has to be paid to what other people 
are doing. The German scheme is re- 
ported to originate with industrialists. 

- 

Applications for the use of starch for 
sizing came before a Department of the 
Ministry of Food dealing exclusively 
with adhesives and textiles. Applica- 
tions are gone into exhaustively and if 
granted authorizations are made out for 
so many standard sacks of one starch 
or another. In order that there may be 
no misunderstanding about the transac- 
tion one copy of the certificate goes to 
the local Food Office of the district in 
which the mili is situated. The distribu- 
tion is carefully limited, as it has need 
to be when food for man and animals is 
weighed by the ounce. Economies have 
been effected, but there is no record of 
mills having been brought to a stop for 
want of necessary finishing material. 
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Beckley of Garwood | 


Perforating Co., 10 North Ave, N. J. 


Perforated sheet 
steel for machinery 
guards, also perfo- 
rated metal for cen- 
trifugal wool scour- 
ing, carbonizing, 
bleaching and dry- 
ing machines. Per- 
forated tinned steel 
surfacing. 
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All kinds of special sheet metal work in copper, brass 
or any other metal. 
ELECTRIC WELDED STEEL, VATS, KETTLES AND TANKS 
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Has no knives—no bobbins. 
construction insures 
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Simple 

fast production 
Write for samples 

UNION BUTTON SEWING CO. DEPARTMENT 


FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 


245 Seventh Avenue NEW YORK 


394 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON 
GRAVITY and 


PRESSURE F I Li E R S 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 
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Agents in the Principa! Cities 
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NewEN<Land TANK® TOWER C- 


EVERETT STATION 
BOSTON MASS 


_ WOOD TANIS FOR Al PURPOSE S 
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SPECIALTIES 


2 Highest Grade For All Purposes 


— JACQUARD CARDS foie =f 
.. THE MERWIN PAPER co. aren. 


: Milis 
> Rainbow,Conn. 


TBE DIXON 
es weight without sto] 
Half turn of screw ac justs 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE mfiat to best 
i os ae were essential s 


“results. an patterns for all m akes of frames 





Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine for removing 
gears and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs 
$8.00. Saves its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 
SOF TENING 


WATE FILTRATION 


FOR SOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
WM & SCAIFE & SONS CO PITTSBURGH. PA 
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_“DOBBIES” 
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SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


— «JACQUARDS” aie 


ALL TYPES 


SUAS ALAU CAAA AMMA 


HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


ee Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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i Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


| THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in ce Clean, LIGHT and d Strong 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manutacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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fi BARBER 


H. SPERBER & SON 


“The Service House” 
MANUFACTURERS 
BIAS AND STRAIGHT BINDINGS 
26-28 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GREENYV 


AND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


CLOTH SLITTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS 
SEWED TAPES 


BINDINGS FOR 
KNIT UNDERWEAR TRADE 


Inquiries Receive Prompt Attention 
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MAKER OF SATISFACTORY 


RED SPINNING PARCHMENT 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO., 526 CHERRY ST., PHILA. 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of W1Inpow SHADE TRIMMINGS, 
Tapes, BinpINGs and NARRow FAasrics 
Office and Works: Wayne Avenue and Bristol Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


mis! SPOOLS iitiin 


Made from one piece, up to 6" long and 3” dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular cus- 
tomers. We can give any _— desired. Estimates fur- 
nished on samples submitted. 


bE L. Tebbets Spool come: Locke’s Mills, Maine 
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COTTON UNSETTLED; 
PRICES IRREGULAR 


Rallies Follow Big Break, But Meet In- 
creased Offerings—Will South Weaken 
Should Crop Prospects Improve? 


While there have been rallies in the 
cotton market during the past week, 
sentiment has remained extremely un- 
settled or uncertain. After selling at 
24.60 on Monday, July contracts ad- 
vanced to 27.05 at the opening on 
Thursday morning, but later lost nearly 
a cent of the gain on prospects for 
more favorable weather in the South. 

The factors responsible for the rally 
from the low point of the movement 
were the continued unfavorable progress 
of the crop and the failure of spot 
pressure to develop as importantly as 
some of the more enthusiastic sellers 
of futures had anticipated. The more 
cheerful average of the war news and 
a more optimistic feeling as to shipping 
conditions doubtless played a part in 
the advance, but on the whole it is 
probable that the stronger technical po- 
sition and covering of shorts was more 
concerned in the advance than any re- 
vival of bullish confidence. Some trade 
buying was reported around the ring, 
but there was more disposition to at- 
tribute it to the covering of hedges 
against spot sales than to mill buying 
against forward requirements, and gen- 
eral business has not heen particularly 
active. 

The weekly report of the Weather 
Bureau indicated that the crop had 
made little or no progress, and was the 
third unfavorable weekly report in suc- 
cession. At the beginning of April the 
prospects were most favorable for an 
early start. The weather since then, 
however, has been either too wet or too 
cool, and it is now found that the start 
of the crop will be later rather than 
earlier than normal. How far this may 
influence the ultimate yield remains a 
question, and it is also a question as 
to how far it has contributed to the 
resistance of spot holders on the recent 
decline. Perhaps the renewal of selling 
toward the end of the week reflected 
a belief that with better weather and 
more favorable crop accounts remaining 
spot holders would show more disposi- 
tion to liquidate. Statistically, the situa- 
_tion seems against the market. People 
claim there is more cotton in the coun- 
try now than there was at this time 
last year, that present prospects are 
for some increase in acreage, a better 
grade of fertilizer is being used in the 
South, and still prices are well above 
last year’s level. This obviously results 
from the attitude of holders, who have 
taken full advantage of the ability of the 
spinners to pay high prices because of 
the goods situation. Recently, however, 
there has been a falling off in trade 
demand, and regulation of one sort or 
another is anticipated in the goods trade. 
Perhaps the most general impression is 
that efforts will be made to regulate 
the price of goods on the basis of raw 
material by restricting profits to a cer- 
tain percentage over actual costs. This 
would establish a parity between goods 
and raw material, and holders of the 
latter would consequently lack the con- 
stant stimulation of advancing goods 
markets, which has undoubtedly en- 
couraged the holding policy this season. 

It is still a question in the trade 
whether the sales of spots reported in 
southern markets have consisted of 





hedged cotton, which ordinarily re- 
sponds to fluctuations in futures, or 
the more general attitude of holders. 
Che volume of business transacted at 
the declines has been small. In this 
connection there is also a question as 
to whether the small sales have in- 
dicated the attitude of buyers or that 
of holders. If there was general weak- 
ness among holders and only a small 
demand, it would seem that the decline 
in spots would have been more violent 
in order to find buyers. As it is, many 
of the southern spot markets have been 
maintaining nominal quotations, and it 
would seem that buyers and _ sellers 
have been apart in their price views. 
The following table will show Thurs- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


New York, May 2, 1918, 
April May Last 
Market. 25 2 Change. year. Sales. 
Galveston. 29.25 28.00 —1.25 19.75 1.726 
New Orl’ns 30.50 28.50 —2.00 19:75 4.052 
Mobile.... 31.60 30.00 —1.50 19.75 cere 
Savannah. 32.50 32.50 coos 26.396 cose 
Norfolk... 32.50 30.00 —-2.50 19.63 43 
New York. 27.55 27.75 +.20 20.15 .... 
Augusta... 31.25 29.00 -—2.25 20.00 143 
Memphis.. 32.00 31.00 —1.00 20.00 1.075 
St. Louis.. 32.00 ewes esse 8000 ceee 
Houston... 28.15 28.00 —15 19.50 3.043 


In addition to the quotations above 
the following quotations for middling 
cotton and the difference on and off are 
given as compiled from the reports re- 
ceived by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change late on Wednesday: 


WHITE GRADES. 





Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age 
BS Be oc ceee 1.25¢ 2.00f 1.00f 1.00¢ 1.604 
S. G. M.... 1.00¢ 1.75f -T6t -75¢ 1.26F 
G. M....... .76f 1.60f -50f -50t .93t 
St Re -88t 1.00t 25t -26f -54f 
Middling ..2&85 32.00 Sas eeee 
& Es. M.... .86% 1.90° .50* 65° 
i Serre 2.00° 1.50* 1.00* 25° 1.53° 
8. G. O..... 2.75 2.26° 1.60° 1.75° 2.36¢ 
Ge Ge cscs 3.50° 3.00° 2.00% 2.25% 3.19° 
YELLOW TINGED 
SG Bacee sane Oe -25f -25t 35t 
Gy Fe va oe -10t .50* Even. 12¢ -16* 
we esneh -13* 1,00° -25° .50* .52° 
Middling .. .38* 1.50° -50* 1.00° 92° 
S. L. M.... .88* 2.00° -T5* 1.38° 1.45% 
in Bly Sees 1.63° 2.560% 1.13° 1.75% 2.18° 
YELLOW STAINED 
Be BE. sewer -75* 2.60° -38* 1.00° -99° 
Rime. &4 cus 1.00* 3.00° 63° 1.50° 1.36° 
Middling 1.25* 4.00* -88° 1.88° 1.91° 
BLUE STAINS 
Os Mh, cccens -75* 4.00° -50* 1.00% 1.20% 
2 sere 1.00* 4.50* 75° 1.50% 1.61° 
Middling 1.25° 5.00° 1.00° 2.00% 2.13° 
* Off. tft On. 


Cotton Trade Notes 


It is reported that a reduction in ma- 
rine war risks from 3 to 2 per cent. is 
likely in the near future. The rate last 
August was 6% per cent. 

The British Ministry of Shipping in 
announcing the allotment of 25,000 tons 
of ocean freight space for May ship- 
ment stated that almost the whole of 
the amount would be needed to move 
cotton still waiting shipment on the 
February allotment. As space has after- 
wards to be found for 95,000 bales not 
yet cleared on contracts made before 
December, it will necessarily be some 
time before allotments can be made for 
fresh purchases. 

Liverpool advices state that the offi- 
cial price for good middling in the mar- 
ket there is now being based upon the 
Texas markets instead of Savannah, 
Norfolk and Augusta on the theory that 
cotton can be bought for the Liverpool 
markets cheaper from Texas than from 
the Atlantic States. 

A British steamer has arrived at an 
Atlantic port with 16,200 bales of Egyp- 
tian cotton, valued at $8,000,000. 


RAW MATERIALS 


The second investigation by the Wat- 
kins Bureau indicates an increase of 3.7 
per cent. in the cotton acreage; also an 
increase of 10 per cent in the use of 
fertilizer. 

The Journal of Commerce 
the increase in acreage at 4 
The use of fertilizers will be increased 
and the fertilizer used will be about 
5.4 per cent, better in quality than last 
year. Season averages only three days 
late. Crop started early, but cold 
weather and rains delayed germination 
and will cause some replanting. 

The weekly report of the Weather 
Bureau summarized conditions as fol 


estimates 
per cent. 


lows:—‘On the whole, the weather 
during the week continued rather 
markedly unfavorable for cotton but 


little improvement was reported at the 
close of the week. Practically the whole 
of the belt from central Texas east- 
ward, cool weather and moderately 
heavy to heavy rainfall retarded ger- 
mination and growth and _ interfered 
with farming operations. Germination 
is irregular in South Carolina, but cul 
tivation is progressing in Southern 
portions of that State. But little cot- 
ton has been planted in North Caro- 
lina on account of continued wet soil. 
Rains hindered work in Georgia and 
cool weather retarded germination. 
The stand is reported as varying from 
fair to good in Alabama where planting 
continues in the northern portion and 
chopping out has begun in the South- 
ern. Chopping is going on generally in 
the Southern part of the cotton area. 
Considerable replanting has been don 
in Mississippi on account of failure to 
germinate; but the plants that are up 
in that State are looking fairly well. 
In Tennessee, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
germination is unsatisfactory and the 
stand is poor although some improve- 
ment is noted in Arkansas. Plants are 
growing fairly well in Southern Texas 
but cold wet weather is killing the 
early planted in the northern portion of 
that State and is hindering replanting 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed, -—For week.—, Closed, 


Option. Apr.25, High. Low. May 2 





May ..++-26.00 27.50 25.00 27.20 
June . .. -26.00 owes cove! 26.92 
July .......26.00 27.45 24.60 26.87 
Aug. 25.8 27.10 24.50 26.65 
Sept. 25.54 25.54 26.47 
Oct. 26.50 23.90 26.08 
Nov. 25.17 26.17 26.05 
Dec. 26.30 23.80 25.95 
Jan, 26.10 23.70 25.87 
eb, Tre coco | Guuet 
Mar. 24.90 25.63 23.74 25.72 


SPOT FLUCTUAT.ONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 


New New Liver- 

York. Orleans. pool 
Friday, April 26..... 28.15c, 30.50c. 21.784. 
Saturday, April 27...30.90c. 30.50c. Holiday 
Monday, April 29....26.75c. 29.50c. 21.56d. 
Tuesday, April 30....27.50c. 28.50c. 21.25d. 
Wednesday, May 1...28.70c. 28.60c. 21.34d. 


SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS 






Spot This Last 
prices, week. year. 
Galveston ........++. 28.40c. 282,582 237,465 
New Orleans.... -28.50c,. 129,992 326,52 
DME, i. cata bere . .30c, 10,375 , 
Savannah weseeeee.d5,00C, 242,142 146,087 
Charleston .........32.50c. 42,806 26,201 
Wilmington ........ 32.50c. 35,043 54,496 
Norfolk ............306, 86,829 104,588 
Baltimore ..,....... 29.50¢. 33,372 20,171 
AMBRE cccisccdtses 29c. 122,545 89,607 
Memphis .........+. 32c. 362,773 319,256 
Se” oe 31,50¢. 17,443 31,144 
WEOUNOOE sek cccdecns 28.65c. 178,504 102,500 
Little Rock......... 31c. 81,984 25,628 
COMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 
1918. 1917. 

Receipts for season...... 5,567,898 6,531,477 
Exports for season: 

To Great Britain...... 1,846,131 2,288,919 

pe are re 472,665 794,797 

To Comtinent .....cc- 530,042 1,199,082 

ey EE co db ace essces 404,979 449,347 

BO, SOOOS b.nsvtenesecs 4,790 3,330 





FOREIGN ADVICES 
ARE CONFLICTING 


Cables from Japan Show Both Declines 


and Steadiness in Value—Prices 
Here Slightly Lower 
Delayed cables from Yokohama aré 


- 
conflicting. A few of 


these cables show 
the market to be steady under con- 
tinued buying, while other report de- 
clines and still others give evidence of 
further increases in selling levels. In 
addition to these conflicting reports 


there is also an expressed doubt as to 
the amount of stock on hand in that 
Yokohama cabled advices report all 
the way from 6,000 to 9,500 bales, but 
in view of the general agreement of 
the continuance of trading it is thought 


likely that 6,000 bales is nearer the true 
situation in the market 

Americans continue to be good buy 
ers in the Japanese market, as are Jap- 
anese manufacturers themselves Eu- 
ropean interests, however, are reported 
to be operating in a less active man- 
ner. Good home buying in the Ja- 


panese market may lend some credence 
to the reports of substantial 
in production of silk 
country, a competition 
lieved will be felt in 
the not distant future 

Trading in China markets is reported 
to have subsided to close to a hand-to- 
mouth buying. Prices, 


increases 
fabrics in that 
which it is be- 
this country in 


however, are 
holding firmly to previous levels. 
Operations in the local market are 


neither active nor dull]. There is a 
fairly steady call, but a majority of 
manufacturers seem to be confining 
their purchases close to a basis of 
actual necessity. This manner of trad- 
ing appears to be satisfactory to im- 
porters, for there is so much doubt as 
to actual conditions abroad and so 
many difficulties experienced in import- 
ing silk that they are not anxious to 
book any large amount of business. 
Prices here are holding firmly in a ma- 
jority of instances, though there ave 
reports of a slightly shading by a few 
dealers. 
EUROPEAN. 

Grand Extra Classified Piedmont....nom, 
Extra Classical Italian 12/14 to 12/18.n0m, 
Best Classica] Italian 13/15 to 34/3¢.n0om. 


CRRGUIORE TORO. ccccccvcesccccacsses nom. 
60 days basis. 


JAPAN. 
Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracked.7.10 


Filature Kansai Extra 13/15..... -6.76 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15......6.66 
Filature Best No. 1 ‘ = ~ ++ -6.52% 
Filature Kensal No, 1, 13/15.........6.40 
Filature Shinshu No. 1, 13/15 - 6.26 
6 months basis, 
CHINA 
Canton XXA Crack 14/16............6.66 
Canton XXB Crack, 14/16............ 5.46 
Canton XXB 22 /26........0ccceeceeee 5.1¢@ 


Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flying Horse....¢.1@ 

Tsatlee Black Lion. essen --- 5.90 

Tussah Filature 8 cocoon, No. 1-2.....3.26 
6 months basis. 


Fall River Print Cloths 
The cloth market for the week has 
continued dull and buyers show but very 
little interest. Inquiry has been mostly 


for spot or quick delivery. Prices 
somewhat irregular and some styles 
show full one-half cent decline from 


last week’s quotation. Sales for week 
total about 40,000 pieces. Quotations: 


27-inch, 56x56, I1lc.; 27-inch, 56x52, 
1134c.; 25-inch, 56x44, 9c.; 3814-inch, 
64x64, 19c.; 38%4-inch, 64x60, 18%c.; 


39-inch, 56x44, 15c. 

New Beprorp, Mass. Fire broke out 
in the mule room of the Pierce Manu- 
facturing Corp. on April 29. 














WOOL CONTROL 
ABOUT SETTLED 


Dealers Accede to Government Proposal 
Action Awaits Arrangement of 
Details 

May 2.—Further progress 
in the direction of Gov- 
ernment control of wool since the last 
report, and apparently nothing now re- 
mains to be done but to work out the 
of the plan, which in the rough 
both 
growers dealers Announce- 
ment Friday by Robert 
H. Brookings, chairman of the price- 
fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board, that the counter proposition con- 


and 


has been made 


details 


has been assented to by woo) 


and wool 


was made on 


WOOL QUOTATIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA. 


Washed Unwashed. 
abv. 76— 77 Fn. cloth’g.. 65— 66 
s0— 86 Fine del.... 75— 7° 
77— 78 
aa 


76 


OHIO, 


XX & 
Fine del... 


MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. 
Unwashed. Unwashed. 
Fine del -.— 72 
Fn. cloth’g ..— 66 % to % bid. 


INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR. 


-— 70 % bid 
.— 70 Common 


CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Sp'g northern S’th. 6 and 8 
& 12mo.1 65—1 70 mo 
Sp. middle Fall free...1 35—1 
counties.1 45—1 50 Fall defects 95—1 
S’th 12mol 60—1 66 Carbonized 1 45—1 


TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine 12mol 65—1 70 Fine fall...1 35—1 
Fine 8mo.1 50—1 55 
(SCOURED BASIS). 
Cloth, East- 
ern, No.1.1 55—1 


OREGON 


Staple, East- 
ern,No.1.1 70—1 75 
Staple, East- Cloth, East- 
ern,No.2.1 55—1 60 ern, No.2.1 45—1 
PULLED—EASTERN. 
Scoured. Scoured. 

Fine ....1 76—1 75 Bs.1 35—1 40 
A super..1 6@—1 66 fin.1 40—1 45 
B super..1 45—1 50 Medium ...1 25—1 35 
C super..1 20—1 25 Coarse ....1 10—1 15 

PULLED (CHICAGO) (SCOURED BASIS). 

A super..1 45—1 50 B super....1 40—1 46 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 
BASIS). 

Stple, fin.1 75—1 8@ Fine cl’thg.1 65—1 70 
Do.,%bid.1 60—1 66 Fine med..1 60—1 65 
UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). 

Fine ....1 55—1 60 Fine med..1 50—1 55 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED 
BASIS). 

Fine .....1 66—1 70 No, 15 
No. 1....1 60—1 65 No. 10 

No. 2....1 30—1 35 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine med.1 55—1 60 Fine cl’thg.1 60—1 


MOHAIR. 


Lambs’ 
Cmbgs. 


Domestic. Foreign. 
Combing.. 70— 73 Turkey .... ..— 
Carding .. 58— 60 


FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING. 
Cape (scoured) : Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy): 
choice.1 65—1 70 % bid... 
Combing, i. 
good..i 60—1 656 % bid... 
Clothing, % bid... 
choice.1 65—1 60 Merino 
Clothing, Buenos Aires 
good..1 45—1 6 x-breds: 
Lincoln ... 70— 
High \% bld 80— 
% bid... T— 


FOREIGN CARPET. 
Khorassan: 
ist clip. 
24a clip. 
Mongolian: 
Bijsk... 
Urgo... 
M'nchu'n 
Scotch Bik., 
faced... .. 
China: Camel’s hair 
Comb’g... .. -——89 (Russ’n) .. 
Wid. ball 40 —<4s Servian skin 
Wid. open WOGR 2s a0 
ball.... 34 —36% Bast India: 
Willow’d 33%—37 Gray .. 
Unwld.. 31 —83 Washed: 
Szechuen 34 —S65 Vickan’r 
Cordova 34 —36 Joria... 
Donsko!: 
*Comb’g 
Kand’hr. 
Georgian: 
Autumn, 27 


738— 
82— 
86— 
88— 


82— 


Aleppo: 
Washed 
Wshd.col 
Angora... 
Awassi... 
Karadl... 
Bokhara: 
White.. .. ee 
Colors. 


* Nominal. 


Publication of our table showing im- 
ports of foreign wool is suspended be 
cause of inability to secure Government 
statistics. 


‘solid carloads of wool, to be sent 
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tained in the 


adopte d by the 


resolution unanimously 
wool trade at the meet- 
Thursday had been accepted by 
thus removing the last 
way of 
rangement for the taking over the whole 
wool supply of the country. Previous 
to this the wool growers had announced 
their willingness to accede to the desires 
of the Government. Thus without 
undue friction, and without anything 
more drastic than a threat to comman- 
deer, was brought about the most revo- 
lutionary change ever experienced by 
the wool trade of Boston. 


ing on 
the G 


obstacle in the 


yvernment, 
. sae ] ar 
an amicable ar- 


FLEECE WOOL PROBLEM 


Just here it may be said that it is 
generally understood that the great 
problem to be solved is how to handle 
the fleece wool clip economically and 
promptly. Territory wools can be 
handled much easier, as the flocks are 
larger, and wool growing in the Terri- 
tory wool sections is the main business 
rather than a side issue. In Ohio and 
other fleece wool sections it is not so. 
Flocks are small, and the wool clip must 
be picked up generally in less than car- 
load lots. Consignments have not been 
general, owing to this fact, or when 
done has been mainly by second hands, 
who have accumulated sizable lots of 
wool from the growers. Objections are 
made to both of the plans most often 
suggested for the handling of the fleece 
wool clip 

In regard suggestion that the 
and make up 
for- 
ward on consignment under the name 
of the leading member of the combine, 
and final returns to be 
made through him, it is urged that this 
would be impossible to be carried out, 
for even if the desire of the wool grow- 
ers to have their money promptly, as 
they could hope for no more by waiting, 
was Overcome, a grave difficulty would 
be found in the differences in the grade, 
quality and condition of the various 
clips. No less strenuous objections are 
being urged against the proposal that 
some local buyer be authorized to pick 
up the smaller clips, accumulate a car- 
load, or enough to ship, and send it 
forward on consignment. One of the 
principal objections to this plan, one 
that applies to all purchase plans, as a 
matter of fact, lies in the fact that the 
values and shrinkages placed on any 
given lot of wool by the valuation com- 
mittees, may be greatly different from 
that placed on the same lot by the orig- 
inal buyer. The latter knows very little 
about shrinkages as a rule, as he gener- 
ally buys by guess. None of these 
objections, however, are insuperable, nor 
is there any apparent reason why the 
Territory wool clip can not be handled 
successfully on the consignment plan, 


to the 


farmers should combine 


the advances 


AUCTION CANCELED 

\ step definitely taken in the control 
of the wool market by the Government 
is the cancelation of the remaining 
auction sales of Australian wool, which 
were postponed from April 17 and 18. 
An agreement has been made between 
the British and United States Govern- 
ments, by which the latter is to take 
over the 7,884 bales in 
all, on the basis of the July 30 price 
list. As no wool of this character was 
on the market on that date, the values 
are to be determined by a relative com- 
parison with the prices established on 
domestic wools of similar grade. In 
this work of valuation, and determining 
the prices to be paid by the United 
States Government, a committee con- 
sisting of Frank B. Windeler and F. A 
Endre representing the British Gov- 


unsold wools, 


ernment, and J. A, Molineaux and A. 
McLean, representing the United States, 
will act. It is understood that the July 
30 price list will average about 5 per 
cent. under the prices realized for simi- 
lar wools at the March 27 sale. The 
remaining wools are good top-making 
wools, the best of the greasy wools of 
this class selling on March 27 at about 
$1.75 to $1.80 clean, while the best 
scoured wools went as high as $1.70. 
This disposes of the last independent 
lot of wool held in this market, and 
places absolutely in the hands of the 
Government all the wool in the country, 
either by the exercise of its option or 
by purchase. 
SOUTH AMERICA EASIER 

Latest advices from South America 
indicate a decidedly easier tone prevail- 
ing in the River Plate markets. Freights 
are advancing and exchange is declin- 
ing, both facts tending to lower wool 
values. Recently, the freight rate on 
wool to the United States was $35 per 
bale, or about 3%c. per pound. Latest 
quotations are $80 to $85 per bale, or 8 
to 8¥%c. per pound. This is enough to 
counterbalance all possible advantage 
accruing from recent price changes in 
the Buenos Aires market, but further 
difficulty is found in the condition of 
the exchange market. The latest quota- 
tion is 97.85 to 98.15, or about 5 per 
cent. below normal. This is in Buenos 
Aires, conditions at Montevideo being 
distinctly more unfavorable, the decline 
in the latter market being about 15 per 
cent, 

A late cablegram from Buenos Aires 
to O. N. Purdy, Jr., states that the 
French Government is steadily buying 
medium crossbreds, and fairly free 
second clip threes and fours, at 54c. 
f b. River Plate, for wools yielding 
60. per cent. The freight situation is 
unchanged, and really constitutes a very 
serious problem for prospective import- 
ers. Under these conditions it is not to 
be wondered at that buying for Amer- 
ican account has practically stopped in 
South America, as it is practically im- 
possible to buy any wool that can be 
brought into this country and profitably 
sold within the limits of the Govern- 
ment’s option. 

Considerable activity was noted along 
the “ Street” in the early days of this 
week. Albert W. Elliott, head of the 
wool, tops and yarns branch of the 
Quartermaster Corps, was in Boston for 
the purpose, among other things, ot 
speeding up the work of getting the 
wools to mills in urgent needs of sup- 
plies. For this reason lots of wool not 
yet valued by the committees, nor paid 
for by the Government, were drawn 
upon, and shipments made directly to 
the mills, after provision was made for 
the reservation of adequate samples. 
One satisfactory feature of the situa- 
tion is that everything in the lofts is 
included, which will insure an unusually 
clean ending of the season. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

The receipts of domestic wools this 
week aggregate 1,744,187. pounds, and 
foreign, 12,698,139 pounds, as compared 
with 1,334,640 pounds of domestic, 
7,220,909 pounds of foreign for the 
corresponding week of last year. The 
total receipts of domestic wool since 
Jan, 1 have been 28,394,150 pounds, and 
foreign 115,555,531, making a total of 
143,949,681 as compared with 177,802,515 
pounds last year. 


The statistics of shipments follow: 
Boston & Maine 2,110,985 
Mystic Wharf 170,680 
Grand Junction 
Boston & Albany 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
By sea 


544,956 
1,161,000 


Total 
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Last week 
Last year 
Since Jan. 2... 
Same period of 


3,205.48 
4,708,370 
82,671,172 


19172. .-+115,634,70 


Boston Wool Trade Note 

Albert W. Elliott is now head of the 
wool, tops and yarns branch of the 
Quartermaster’s Department. Associ 
ated with him as expert adviser on 
woolen and worsted yarns is N. B 
Kneass Brooks. Mr. Brooks has com 
pletely severed his connection with the 
yarn selling company which handled the 
products of a number of large mills and 
which bore his name. 


ALL TRADE SUSPENDED 


Wool Trade Awaits Definite Develop. 
ments 

PHILADELPHIA, April 29.— The local 
wool trade has decided that the only 
thing for them to do is to wait for 
definite developments in the huge prob- 
lem confronting the Government in 
handling wool stocks and the coming 
domestic clip. There have been several 
changes indicated in the policy of the 
Federal authorities, so that there is no 
use trying to do anything until the many 
and varied details of control are an 
nounced finally. After the original un- 
derstanding had been given that it was 
possible to buy wools in the country in 
order to assist in the movement of the 
new clip eastward, where it would be ac- 
cessible for immediate use, a telegram 
was received from Charles J. Nichols, 
wool administrator, notifying the trade 
here that buying of wool would be sus- 
pended until all the details connected 
with their purchase should be settled. 
Therefore fot the present, at least, wools 
may be taken only on consignment. This 
is considered a good thing, as every one 
recognized the importance of bringing 
the wools east as rapidly as possible, so 
that they may be available for use in 
Government goods. 

TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 

The main problem now seems to be 
the matter of transportation. Reports 
received from agents in the West indi- 
cate that a goodly quantity of wool in 
Utah, Nevada, and other nearby States, 
is ready to move eastward. Many of 
these clips, it is stated, will be shipped 
at the first opportunity on conservative 
advances, with the commission for deal- 
ers to be determined by the authorities. 
Those houses which have been doing an 
extensive commission business in years 
past, are looking for these. wools to 
come forward, if only the cars can be 
secured. It is hoped that some meas- 
ures will be taken which will provide the 
necessary transportation without involv- 
ing extended delay. 

SHOULD CONCENTRATE SHIPMENTS 


In this connection the suggestion made 
some time ago, in the event of the Gov- 
ernment assuming control of the wool 
clip, is recalled, that provision should be 
made to divert the wools to those points 
where they will be used. In Philadel- 
phia mills, within a radius of 50 miles, it 
is estimated that well over 100,000,000 
pounds of wool are used annually, ex- 
clusive of carpet wools. For that reason, 
and because of transportation congestion 
and limited facilities, it would seem ex- 
ceedingly desirable that at least 
50,000,000 to 60,000,000 pounds of wools 
should be sent direct to this territory 
without passing through the delays and 
expense of going to other points first. 
The facilities in this city are such that 
it is believed this stock of wool could 
be handled and financed without diffi- 
culty, especially in view of the fact that 
manufacturers would be using up the 
wools right along so as to prevent any 
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undue accumulation that would congest 
storage facilities. It is to be hoped that 
the Federal authorities will bear this in 
mind and provide for the economic 
movement of the clip by shipping the 
wools needed to Philadelphia. 

Dealers in this market are willing to 
devote their energies and facilities to 
the needs of the Government in every 
possible way so as to further the work 
of winning the war. It has always been 
their desire that the best and most 
practical means be adopted to assist 
the Government to handle the situation 
so as to secure the desired results. 
Therefore trading in all stocks has been 
suspended, until the entire matter has 
been decided, 


WOOL TRADE ROUSING 





Getting Under Way as a Distinct Branch 
of Government Work 

New York, May 1.—Placed on a 
consignment basis largely by the Gov- 
ernment ownership of wool stocks and 
plans for marketing the new clip of do- 
mestic wools, the wool trade is extra 
quiet this week. Although the details of 
handling domestic wools by the dealers 
remain to be determined, the necessity 
of getting under way in line with the 
Federal wool regime seems to be fully 
realized. 

Some disposition appeared to trade 
in noils, despite the Government sugges- 
tion to stop trading in noils and wastes, 
pending similar regulations as in wool. 
A trade in mohair noils rambled the 
rounds Tuesday and only stopped up 
against a decision by the wool admin- 
istrator. Before the bars went up, there 
was considerable transferring of noils 
at prices very close up to the maximum, 
with three-eighths and half-blood grades 
exceedingly strong. Domestic fine noils 
sold at $1.05 to $1.08, and half-blood, ac- 
cording to stock, at anywhere from 98c. 
to $1.03. Better grade three-eighths 
brought 93c. to 95c, and quarter-bloods 
70c to 75c. 

Announcement that the War Indus- 
tries Board will license dealers to. re- 
ceive a commission of 3 per cent. for 
handling graded and scoured wools, and 
3% per cent. for handling ungraded and 
unscoured wools, was received with no 
little satisfaction. The margin is con- 
sidered adequate for the handling of 
consignments in case the shipments 
come through in fairly large bulks. As 
the week wears on, few dealers are as 
blue as they were upon the first an- 
nouncement of the Government’s deci- 
sions. 

The Government contention as to 
wool grown abroad, is held by analytical 
factors in the trade here, to be built on 
false premises. When the Government 
says that Great Britain controls its wool 
at a price 55% above pre-war prices, it 
is considered to be stating only a part 
of the actual condition. It is conceded 
that the British Government obtains its 
wool at 55% above pre-war prices, but it 
is declared a private buyer desiring wool 
for civilian purposes cannot get an al- 
location at those prices. 

The whole trouble with the present 
arrangement, according to a_ rather 
wide-spread opinion in the market, 
seems té be that a sort of ex post facto 
price, 10 or 15% under the current mar- 
ket quotations, is selected for the stand- 
ard of value. 


New York Wool Trade Notes 


T. E. Kitching and Walter Mote 
were named to the wool administration 
Tuesday by the New York Wool Trade 
Association to serve on the valuation 
committee on carpet wools. 

Three-pound samples of all Cape 
wools in stock of New York dealers 
were called for Tuesday by the Wool 


Administrator, Large samples and par- 
ticulars were at once prepared and sub- 
mitted. 

The six-story building, 121-123 Sulli- 
van street has been leased to the Fem- 
cas Warehouse & Trucking Co., a stor- 
age corporation, several of which have 
made their appearance recently in the 
rag district in the general scramble for 


storage space in New York. M. Ber- 
mas & Bro., the former occupants of 
the building, have office room tempo- 
rarily at 120 Sullivan street. 
Substitute Mankete 
(Continued from page 264) 


Ther rag market continues very strong. 
Where prices are artificially maintained 
any Government action bringing in con- 
trol will lead to a marked revision 
downward. In the case of merinos and 
worsteds suitable for Government over- 
coatings and blankets, these stocks are 
sO scarce, owing to their being essen- 
tial both from point of grade and color 
for these goods, that while the price is 
very high, it can hardly be considered 
entirely artificial unless the law of 
supply and demand has gone out of 
business for the duration of the war. 

A little more demand is noticeable for 
dark stocks. A good sized lot of black 
worsteds sold at 17%4c. Mixed softs are 
a little easier, at 18c.; rough cloth is 
also slightly softer. Blue serge is sell 
ing at 19c., while brown serge is scarce 
at 27%c. With 8%c. leeway between 
blue and brown serges, it would seem 
as though some process of converti- 
bility could be devised. The khaki 
shades can surely be produced by other 
methods than dyeing light stocks, but 
everybody is so busy, and apparently 
making sufficient money, that little or 
no attempt seems to be made to utilize 
available knowledge relative to shade 
conversion in rags. 





COTTON WASTES DULL 





Market Thrown Out of Gear by Recent 
Fall in Cotton 

sostoN, May 1.—The market for cot- 
ton wastes continues dull with a slight 
tendency to ease off. The recent almost 
vertical fall in cotton has occasioned 
much disturbance to dealers in percen- 
tage stocks. Several large houses are 
at the present time receiving consign- 
ments of wastes billed to them when 
cotton was selling well above 30 cents. 
They are, therefore, not inclined to part 
with these stocks until they can aver- 
age down the price of their holdings by 
goods receivable on prices based on re- 
cent low figures for cotton. 

The extent to which the market has 
been disturbed by the downward move- 
ment in cotton is indicated by the state- 
ment that cotton is down $41.50. to 
$47.50 a bale from recent high levels. 
A movement of this extent is, from the 
dealers’ standpoint, very undesirable. 
If the price fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board should name a 
price for the staple it would meet with 
approval from a majority of dealers. 
Stability is very desirable. Such action 
would render the business in cotton 
wastes less a gamble and more of a 
venture in which ordinary business 
sagacity would be a strong asset. 

The market is entirely without fea- 
ture. Strips, combers, pickers and 
threads all alike are lacking in activity. 
The Dutch embargo on Kapok, a vege- 
table fiber used in making the so-called 
silk floss mattress, may lead to larger 
inquiry for suitable cotton waste. But 
this is not certain. Big packers are 
holding off in this market and con- 
sumers are making no advances. Here 
the market will rest until necessary re- 
adjustments have been worked out. 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
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Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila. Pa. 
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EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY 
SCOURED—CARBONIZED 
COMBED AND STORED 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. 
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CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. 
Wool Scoured and Stored 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Farnsworth Stevenson & to. 


muainned 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 
Wools and Noils of all descriptions 
bought and sold on commission. Con- 
signments solicited. 
116-122 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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OELRICHS & CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 
AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


246 Summer St. 
BOSTON 





11 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


U. S. Acid Proof Paint | 


Send Vor Sample on Tin--Ready to Test 


Absolutely proof against the strongest acids and 
alkalis—even proof against chiorine—air dries 
in 30 minutes—will stand 350° Pahr. Contains 
no oll, asphalt, coal tar or pigment. 
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A batch of stock suspended 
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SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
ARMOUR &CO-PULLED WOOLS 
Commission Mlerchants 
248 SUMMER ST 
BOSTON 


G. A. VEDOVI 


South American Wools 
29 Broadway New York 


Representing: 
ALEJANDRO & JOSE MAUTONE 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
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SLUBBING 


The largest dyers of slubbing use 
our Machines exclusively. The finest 
and softest stock are treated with 
absolute freedom from felting and 
matting and levelness that cannot be 
approached by other methods of 
dyeing. 

Chroming, washing and dveing are 
all accomplished with one handling 


Our references and _ testimonials 
reflect the superiority of our machine. 


Patentees 2nd Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 


Groveville, N. J. 
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BARKER RUB 
ROLL APRONS 


WE FURNISH ALL STYLES 


PLAIN, CORRUGATED 
AND DIAMOND 
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WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 
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THE 
BRIERLY-LOMBARD C0. 


663 MAIN STREET 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


The old Mill S i 
| 847 Gane Bn the U.S : 


1918 


EVERYTHING IN MILL SUPPLIES 


TUTTE Ne 


Boilers? 


Engines: 


Most of the used machinery 
who the 


“Clearing House” section have 


power opportunities to offer. 


dealers advertise in 


If you don’t find what you need 


“ ” 


in their “ads in the current 
issue write and ask them for it. 
They will gladly furnish a list 
of the power equipment they have 


on hand. 


Dealers—Take advantage of the 


demand for power equipment. 


List your power offerings in the 
“Clearing House” section. 
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FLAX SCARCITY GROWING 


Continued Demands from Government, 
But Large Stocks Forbidden 


Betrast, April 1, 1918—Under the 
conflicting circumstances now ruling the 
fortitude of the Irish linen trade evokes 
admiration. A month ago—if not some- 
what previous to that date—I declared 
there was not the faintest gleam of hope 
of any further Russian flax supplies com- 
ing, though the crop there was known to 
be excellent, both in quality and quantity. 
The last few weeks have seen almost 
2,000 tons of flax and tow received from 
Archangel, as well as several cargoes 
from Holland. The ice has broken up 
in the White Sea, so that the passage— 
if weather only counted—would be con- 


-ducive to good transport, but the ob- 


stacles are more political than maritime. 


FLAX SUPPLY AT MINIMUM 


As showing the straits of the trade 
for raw material, it may be mentioned 
that at Dundee recently when some sal- 
vaged flax, very much water damaged, 
was put up for auction there was heated 
bidding. Some of the good quality went 
as high as $1,180 per ton, while other 
stuff in wet condition was greedily 
bought at $465 per ton. This latter price 
was given for hemp, which is coming 
into increased use as a flax substitute 
both in Ireland and Scotland. The com- 
ing season’s Irish flax will provide pos- 
sibly a year hence only one-third of the 
normal fiber necessary. So hemp is 
bound to have a vastly higher value and 
demand. To help meet this demand the 
Italian Government has granted a con- 
cession for the export to the Allies and 
neutrals of 35,000 tons of hemp. While 
its use as a flax substitute is only be- 
ginning, it may be that its price will a 
few months hence reach that of flax. It 
cannot by any means be cheaper. The 
Italian Government has even restricted 
its sowing. Then also big freight in- 
creases are reported—$75 for hemp and 
$112 for tow. Quotations at present rule 
about $850 for a good Italian grown 


hemp. 


MORE AND MORE AEROPLANES 


The Government has once again in- 
creased its call for aeroplane ‘cloths. 
This time it is for heavier quantities of 
this fabric, up to 12,000,000 yards in 
amount, and made from 40s and 60s line 
with 40s tow wax and weft. It will 
mean that damask looms must take on 
this work as well. This transference 
increases the difficulties of many spin- 
ners. Already they are committed to 
certain weaving firms, who will try 
their utmost to hold the spinner to his 
full contract. Dunfermline, in Scotland, 
is also fully occupied on aeroplane cloth 
production, receiving its yarns from Bel- 
fast. 

There are considerable stocks of cer- 
tain tow yarns held by spinners and, 
as these are the property of foreign cus- 
tomers, it is very probable they will have 
to be re-sold here, since export is now 
prohibited. They consist largely of 20s, 
30s, 40s and 50s, and the current value 
for civil work would be about $145, $135, 
$125, $120 and $110 for 25s, which are 
demanded; $140 is asked. There are 
some rough flax tows available, which 
can be supplied in 16s, 18s, 20s and 25s. 
There is no standard of price, this being 
a matter of negotiation. 


GOVERNMENT LINE YARN PRICES 


Values are purely nominal. However, 
I give the regulation Government fig- 
ures. Thus: 

Line Warps—60s, $4.5; 70s, $4.32; 
80s, $4.3; 85s, $4.42; 90s, $4.54; 110s, 
$5.1; 120s, $5.16; 130s, $5.22; 140s, $5.34, 
and 150s, $5.52. 


“considerably longer. 


Line Werts,—55s, $4.41; 60s, $4.29; 
70s, $4.05; 90s, 100s, 105s and 110s, all 
$4.72; 140s, $4.42, and 150s, $4.54. 

Spinners have been notified that per- 
mits will be granted to spin only 110s 
lea and finer, provided they are made 
entirely from Courtrai, French or Dutch 
flax, with a view to reserving all Irish 
flax for coarser numbers. 


CLOTH MAKING IMPOSSIBLE 


The weaving department of the linen 
industry is just as constricted as are 
the spinners, merchants and exporters, 
as regards freedom of movement or 
individuality. There were some coarser 
yarns reckoned on to provide for trade 
orders already much protracted in ful- 
filment. But these customers must wait 
The Government 
has put in an order for 6,500,000 yards 
of linen duck. Wherever manufacturers 
can produce this cloth they are occu- 
pied in its making. It was at first some- 
what difficult to get 20s line warp and 
combings, and to a lesser extent tow 
wefts. However, a thorough mobiliza- 
tion of these yarns has been made and 
now the preliminary troubles are fast 
being smoothed out and work is in full 
stride. 


UNITED STATES PROHIBITS LINENS 


Of course, the United States has al- 
ways been an old and a very large buyer 
of Irish linens, and a break with that 
country was not feared at the present 
time. Albeit, the unexpected announce- 
ment has been made, and has caused im- 
mense consternation in all industrial 
circles throughout Ulster. The official 
declaration is not to hand as yet, but 
sufficient has been cabled from New 
York linen branches to their principals 
in Belfast to intimate that no linens can 
be imported into the United States after 
April 15. It is hinted, too, that this em- 
bargo includes cottons of like makes. 
The prohibition is especially remarkable 
when it is understood that during re- 
cent months the American Government 
orders have even exceeded the civil 
trade in that country. 

Those who presume to know declare 
that the high price linen has reached 
has really made its use prohibitive as a 
luxury and that as such should be strict- 
ly debarred, If this is so, the elevation 
in value is not the fault of the Irish 
manufacturers. 


JUTE DIFFICULTIES 


Discouraging conditions are apparent 
in the Scotch trade for the same rea- 
sons as in the Irish linen trade. The 
acute shortage of shipping to bring the 
fiber from India has reached the stage 
where it became absolutely necessary to 
cut down hours in the mills. Now the 
week is only 40 hours, as against 55 a 
month ago. Albeit, a bonus of 25 per 
cent (with a limit of 75c. per week) is 
to be paid to the workers as a subsidy 
for idle time. With the output thus 
necessarily reduced, the jute manufac- 
turers want to know how their yarn 
needs are to be met. There is a possi- 
bility that the reduction of exports may 
help to balance the yarn deficiency as 
time goes on. However, there is an- 
other side, for the Government is se- 
lecting the men for army work so rigor- 
ously that manufacturers may in some 
cases find labor shortage even more 
acute. Simultaneously, too, the Govern- 
ment clamors for all kinds of cloth for 
its purposes. 

Under the maximum order the prices 
of jute yarns have been fixed as fol- 
lows: For 5 lb. $2 per spangle; for 6 
lb., $2.08. Rio Hessian warps fetch 21c. 
per Ib., and approaching 19c. for 3-ply 
8 Ib. twist. 
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Men Wanted 


WANTED-—Instructor for Card- | 
ing and Spinning in a Textile | 
School. Send application, stating 
qualifications and references, to 
“School,” care of Textile World 
Journal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York. 


WANTED 


Second hand for Card and Spinning 
Room. To man with experience and a 
hustler, good wages are offered. Advise 
in first letter, experience and wages de- 
sired. 

JOHN E. OWEN & SON 


Jefferson, Wisconsin 


| Position Wanted 


SITUATION WANTED 


Superintendent or Manager. Practical 

man on all grades of knit underwear. 

At present employed as superintendent 

of a large plant. Desire to make a 

change. Excellent references. 

Address Box 5576, Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World Journal, 
144 Congress St., Boston. 


EXECUTIVE, married, exempt. A No. 1 
Accountant and cost finder; also experi- 
enced in credits and traffic directing, one 
who studies with his job, capable of tak- 
ing complete charge as manager or agent; 
desires permanent position, preferably a 
yarn mill. 

O-B.6951,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT ,of a bleach, dye, 
print and finishing works, assistant super- 
intendent or chemist colorist. Worked on 
cotton piece goods. Good references. 
0.B.6998,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER COTTON RING SPINNING, 
American cotton and all classes of goods. 
Familiar with Howard & Bullough, Fales 
& Jenks, Whitin, Lowell, and is highly rec- 
ommended. 

O.B.6999,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING, plain organ- 
dies, lawns, poplins and silk poplins, lenos, 
curtain lenos, and all kinds of cloth and 
silk. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles. 
and Whitin Looms, both old and new. Good 
references, 

O.B.7000,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass. 

FOREMAN OF SPINNING, on fine hosiery 
yarns, familiar with Davis & Furber mules, 
and Smith & Furbush. Good references. 
O.B.7001,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

AGENT, MANAGER OR SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, wool, top, noll or yarn sales- 
man, desires position, experienced on all 
qualities of wools, and yarns in worsted 
department, and familiar with all kinds of 
worsted machinery. A-1 recommendations. 
O.B.7002,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

SUPERINTENDENT, or designer, on ging- 
hams, fancy and plain, grey cotton, fancy 
and plains, worsteds, both ladies and men’s 
wear, moleskins, serges, etc. Familiar with 
dobbie and jacquard looms, also Draper and 
Stafford. Good references. 

O.B.7003,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER OF CARDING, position want- 
ed by young man, 30 years of age, married, 
American, having experience on wool, shod- 
dy and cotton mixes, cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings, etc. Good recommendations. 
O.B.7006,Textile World Journal,Boston,Mass. 


OVERSEER OR FIXER, experienced on 
sweaters, jerseys and bathing suits, full 
fashioned and cut goods, underwear and 
surgical knit goods. Familiar with many 
makes of machinery. First-class references. 
O.B,7007,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING, experienced 
on shirtings, sateens, twills, ducks, etc. 
Familiar with Draper, Whitin, Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Good references. 
O.B.7008,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass. 


SECOND-HAND-COTTON-CLOTH-ROOM: 
Position wanted by young man familiar 
with cotton fiannels, ginghams, _ twills, 
sateens, voiles, linen, etc. recom- 
mendations. 

O.B.7009,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass. 
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Help Wanted 


W AN TED — Experienced, 
Practical Knitter to Become 
Superintendent and Man- 
ager of a Newly-Established 
Hosiery Mill. Promising fu- 
ture for the right man. In 
replying, give complete record 
of past experience and salary 
expected. Address 5564, Textile 
World Journal, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 


WANTED 


A first-class Underwear 
Knitting Machine Fixer to 
work on 8, 10 and 12 Cut 
Wildman and Scott &‘Wil- 
liams Machines. State ex- 
perience and wages wanted. 


Apply Box 6558, Textile World 
Journal, 461 Bighth Ave., N. Y. 


WANTED~— A First-Class 
Sewing Machine Fixer 
for Underwear Seaming 
Department. Must be 
familiar with Willcox & 
Gibbs Flatlock Machines. 
State experience and wages 
wanted. 


Address Box 5577, Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 





WANTED—Assistant to Agent of Spin- 

ning Mill producing fine yarn. Excellent 

opportunity for man with textile train- 

ing or experience in Cotton or Worsted 

Mills. Replies handled confidentially. 

Address Box 5561, Textile World Journal, 
461 Bighth Avenue, New York. 









WANTED—WOOLEN MILL SUPER- 
INTENDENT—For 55 loom mill in 


So. New England. Not interested in a 


man who has not had experience as a 
superintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. 

Address Box 5338. Textile World 
Journal, 461 ighth Ave., N. Y. 







SALESMAN WANTED 
Prominent manufacturer wants the exclusive 
services of salesman to cover New England with a 
full line of Sulphonated Oils, Moellon Degras, 
Soaps, softeners, etc., for the tanning and textile 
trades. Only young men with energy and ability 
need apply. References required. State age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Address Box 5572, 
Textile World Journal, 461 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


SOAP MAHER WANTED 
By reputable concern near New York 
City; a man with experience in making 
solid in barrel soaps, especially oil soaps 
from Potash and Soda, for the Auto- 
mobile, Leather and Textile Trades. 
State experience, age, references and 
salary. Address Oil Soap, Textile World 
Journal, 461 Bighth Avenue, New York. 


WANTED—Mact. for Efficiency Department in 
textile plant of 3,000 employees. Should be 
technical graduate with manufacturing expe- 
rience and acquaintance with modern indus- 
trial methods, age 25 to 35. Salary according 
to qualifications. In reply state age, education, 
present and former employers and experience in full. 
Address Box 5581, Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 











PERSONAL 


WHEREABOUTS WANTED 
The present address of John J. Donlon 
last heard of in Lowell, Mass., is wanted. 
He was formerly a mill hand and his 


present age, if alive, would be about 45. 
His father was Thomas Donlon of Low- 
ell. Address communications to Box 
5556, care Textile World Journal, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York. 





| Men Wanted 









WANTED— TEXTILE CHEMIST FOR 
MILL IN NEW ENGLAND, on Cotton 
Yarns in blacks and colors, in both skeins 
and ball warps. Address Box 5571, Tex- 
tile World Journal, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York. 


Fixer Wanted. Must be experienced 
on Banner machine. Good position 
for right man. State salary wanted, 
age, and what class in draft. Address 
Box 5575, Textile World Journal, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York. 


WANTED—Dyer with tech- 
nical training and practical 
experienceon Sulphur Colors. 
Replies confidential. 


Address Box 5578, Textile World Journal, 
461 Bighth Avenue, New York 


KNIT GOODS FINISHER 
WANTED—Experienced man on 
WOOLEN KNIT GOODS. Plant 
capacity 6000 yards daily. To take 
complete charge from knitting 
machine to case. 


Rich-Sampliner Co., Cleveland, O. 





(a 
| Business Opportunities | 


8 Years with Davis & Furber Machine Co 
Your Patronage Solicited 


H. L. GALUSHA 


Expert on Erecting D. & F. and J. & B. Mules 


Write for Terms 
14 Oak Street Lowell, Mass. 














COMMISSION DYEING 


Cotton, Wool, Shoddy and Rags 
Raw Stock and Skein Dyeing 
Government Khaki Shades 


And Sulphur Blacks 
COMMISSION SPINNING 
Business Solictied 


WEBSTER DYE & YARN MILLS 


WEBSTER, MASS. 


YARNS 
We buy odd lots of Yarn. 


No matter what color or size. 


In skein, tubes, or spools. 


“oO. T. C.” 7 W. 19th St, New York 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices for 


Mill Remnants, Cotton and Worsted 
Yarns, Cotton and Wool Waste 
Write us what you have to sell 


KAPLAND REMNANT CO. 
163 North Main 8t., Providence, RB. 1. 


We have 20,000 Ibs. of coarse white 
woolen card waste (dusted). Price 
is 25c the Ib. This is good blanket 
stock. Sample mailed on request. 


Address Box 518, Providence, R. I. 








I would like to get in 
touch with Manufac- 
turer desiring repre- 
sentationinthe South. 


Will consider taking 
Southern Agency for high 
class lines only. 


Have had fifteen years 
experience on the road 
and four years as Sales 
Manager. At present 
employed as Sales Man- 
ager and giving entire 
satisfaction but desire 
change for good reasons. 

I know personally practically 


every Cotton Mill Superintendent 
in the South and will furnish refer- 


ences that will satisfy anyone desir- 
ing services of a good man. 


Address “ A,” Textile World Journal 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 





: Cuttle Proprietory, Ltd 
Australian 230 Flinders Lane 


Importer Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 


With Selling Offices in all Principal 
Cities, now visiting New York, wishes 
buying connection on Cash payment 
basis with American Domestic Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Dry Goods, 
especially Knit Goods, Piece Goods 
used by makers-up of Ladies’ Lin- 
gerie, Waists, Costumes, etc., etc. 


Apply Box 5539, Textile World Journal, 
461 Bighth Avenue, New York. 





CAPITAL WANTED 


Exceptional opportunit is offered 
party with $75,000.00. Textile manu- 
facturer—big Government  business— 
will pay big returns, Best of references 
required. Must act at once. 

Address Box 5582, Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Business Opportunities 














Used Machinery 
Mill Properties 


For ; 


Mason &Co. 


with Offices, Laboratory and Warehouses at 
119-121 No. Front St., Philadelphia 


Have acquired the 


DYESTUFF 


and 


CHEMICAL 


Business of 


Sherman & Mason 


Koaltar Color Co. 


With equipment especially adapted 
to Textile work, we are in a posi- 
tion to give the best of satisfaction 
to the trade. 


MASON & CO. 


Direct Red 
Bluish 


Fast to 


Acetic and 


Sulphuric Acid 


%% produces full shade 
of Pink 
300 lbs. @ $10.00 per Ib 


Address Box 5525, 828 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











































BLEACHING—SCOURING— 
SHRINKING 


3000 to 5000 pounds daily capacity open 
on Cotton, Terrys, Ducks, Drills, Under- 


wear, Hosiery, or Wool Shrinking, Cor- 
respondence invited. 


PEERLESS BLEACHERY, 
Frankford, Philadelphia 














in any count, color, form or quantity. 


ATTENTION TEXTILE MILLS 


We want your surplus stocks and odd lots of any kind of yarn, thread, twine or cord 
Send accurate description and lowest price 


for SPOT CASH. also samples and approximate quantities. 
YARN UTILITIES CORPORATION 
Successors to The Sanitary Stamped Wares & Sp. Co, 
415 West Broadway, New York 








We Will Pay Cash for Desirable Lots of Cotton Yarns 


We can utilize anything in carded or combed yarne in skeins, warps with or with- 
out leases, tubes, cones or yarns on cops or bod , etc. Also 


or a. 
i us samples of what you have and name your lowest price. 
We will reply immediately. 


F. G. LENTZ & CO., WATERLOO AND YORK STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
Reference Ninth National Bank 


g atrips of selvage 





FUCHSINE CRYSTALS 


Phthalic Anhydride 


Red Prussiate of Potash 


Alex. C. Fergusson, Jr. 


458 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 














Rates: 1 in., $2 
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FOR SALE 
One 250-hp. Nordberg Cor- 


liss Engine. 
One 150-hp. Buckeye Slide 
Valve Engine. 


Also pumps, heaters and other 
equipment, all in good condition. 
Will sell as a whole or separately. 


CHAUTAUQUA 
WORSTED MILLS 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


1—Thomas Broadbent & Sons 
rigid type Hydro Extractor, 
44” diameter, galvanized 
steel basket; horizontal 
bottom engine drive. 

1—Hurricane Dryer made by the 
Philadelphia Drying Ma- 
chine Co., 6 drawers, Class 
H-3, coils 25% larger than 
ordinary to enable use of 
exhaust steam. 


Address Box 5583, Textile World 
Journal, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 


WANTED—One or two second- 
hand 60” single worsted cards with 
automatic feed and balling head. 
Address Box 5574, Textile World 
Journal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 


Wanted: Set of second hand cards for 
wool yarn, first breaker, second breaker 
and finisher; second breaker and fin- 
isher coupled together; Bramwell Feed, 
metallic breast, Apperly Feed on second 
breaker, doffer rings for sixty ends and 
rub aprons and spool stand. 


Address P. O. Box 665, La Crosse, Wis. 


WANTED 
One Brandy Duster 


EDWARD JEFFERSON 
23 South 2nd Street, Phila., Pa. 


WANTED TO BUY 


10,000 or 15,000 good, second- 
hand, Warp Spinning Bobbins to 
fit D No. 2 Spindle. 

Send sample and quote prices. 


Quitman Manufacturing Company 
Quitman, Georgia 


FOR SALE—?7-150 H.P. and 2-200 H.P. 
Babcock & Wilcox Water Tube Boilers. 
Still in use at present, but will be avail- 
able shortly owing to installation of 
larger units Make inspection at our 
plant and submit offers to GERA MILLS, 
Eighth Street, Passaic, N. J 


FOR SALE—One Klauder-Weldon 28 
stick Skein Dyeing Machine. 


One pair of Klauder-Weldon Twin Silk 
Skein Dyeing Machines, 5 sticks each. 


Above machinery in first class condition. 


Address Box 5584, Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Whenever you want to buy, sell 
or exchange, consult the Textile 


Clearing House, department of 
the JOURNAL. 


FOR SALE 


8000 ring spindles and 
preparation, for 40/1 and 
40/2 warps and _ skeins. 
Card room machinery largely 
new. All in first class condi- 
tion; complete equipment 
suitable for new mill. 


Jamestown Cotton Mill, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


2—Collins Bros. Twisters, 154 
Ring, 192 spindles. 

2—Sets Skein Winding Attach- 
ments for No. 90 Universal 
Cop Winders. 

3—Silk Winders, 60 spindles 
each. 

1—Jute, Yarn Rolling Machine. 

16—Jacquards. 

Some No. 10 Universal Tube 

Winders. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO., 
Morrisville, Pa. 


For Sale—One 25” Sargent 
Squeeze Roll Machine, such 
as used in wool business; in 
first-class condition. 


- Densten Hair Co., So. Peabody, Mass. 


FOR QUICK DISPOSAL 
8—96” Automatic Draper Looms 
Sets of 60’ x 48” Cards. 

—450 sp. 2%" Gauge Mule. 
—16 sp. Camlese Cone Winders. 
—Lindsey & Hyde Extension Reels. 
No. 50 Universal Cone Winders. 
—4§8 sp. Easton & Burnham Spooler. 
—18 sp. Allen Bottle Bobbin Winder. 

ARMSHIRE & WHEELER 
Bodine and York Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 


ho GO 
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FOR SALE 


1 2200 end Denn Warper and 


Creel. First class, 5” Spool. 
EDWARD JEFFERSON 
19-23 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED 
40 Broad looms, 92’. 
Broad Dryer for same. 
Broad double acting shear. 
72°’ Napper. 
For sale, a 150 spindle Fales & Jenks 
twister. Good condition. 
Textile Employment Bureau 
W. V. & C. H. Philbrick, 
Worcester, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
50 WHITIN 36” LOOMS 


EAGLE COTTON MILLS CO. 
MADISON, INDIANA 


WANTED — Stafford & Holt, or 
Leighton Automatic Rack Ma- 
chines, from 8’' to 20’. 
Send particulars what you have to 
offer. 
Box 5579, Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


WANTED—2 FINISHING 
CAN GILL BOXES 3" pitch 


or finer. 


Address Box 5533, Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Dresser Spools 


For Sale 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CHAS. W. HAVENS & SON 
FAIRHILL AND HUNTINGDON STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


FOR SALE 


100 Stafford Automatic 
Looms, Model No. 1, 20 
Harness Dobby, 36’’ — 40” 
44” — wide. 


ADDRESS 


ANCHOR COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


NAPPERS FOR SALE 
Two 72’ single acting Greene nappers 
One 66” single acting Parks & Woolson 
napper 
All in first-class condition. Can be seen 
running and ready for immediate de- 
livery. 
Merrimack Woolen Corporation 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


SAM’L GINSBERG 
532 West Broadway, New York 


Buy and Sell All Kinds of 
Sewing Machines 


FOR SALE—2 COLLINS 
SKEIN WINDERS. 72 drum 


5’ traverse. In Al condition. 


SAMUEL MBLLOR, Pascoaa, R. I. 


FOR SALE:—One new 78 x 20 
return tubular boiler complete. 
Boiler has never been installed 
and prompt shipment can be made 
direct from factory. For details 
address Manchester Cotton Mills, 
Manchester, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Ribbon Mill, located 
Eastern Penna. town with good 
conditions. 32 8 & U looms with all 
accessory machinery including extra 
battens and harnesses. Plant is in oper- 
ation. Immediate possession. 


Address Box 5498, Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE 

TWO SETS OF 48x48 CARDS 
ecards per set, 17 workers, 24” breaker 
and 12” ring doffers, metallic breasts, 
Bramwell and Apperly feeds, good 
clothing. 
Rodney Hunt 4 string washers. 
Rodney Hunt 2 string fulling mill. 
John J. Healy, Newtonville, Mass. 


FOR SALE, CHEAP 


32 Worcester looms, 33%” reed space, 
2x1 box, with 12 harness double index 
dobbies; first-class condition, now run- 
ning. 12 Crompton & Knowles Jacquards 
1248 hook double lift, single cylinder. 
All in first-class running order. 

Address Box 5580, Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Used Machinery 
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FOR SALE 

One 22 shuttle Crompton Webb- 
ing Loom with head motion and 
beams complete, 2” reed space. 

One 24 shuttle Crompton Webb- 
ing Loom with head motion and 
beams complete, 1%,” reed space. 

These Looms have had new 
harness frames, new heddles, new 
shuttles and blocks, new beams, 
etc. and they are in first class 
condition, in fact, can be seen in 
operation. 


Box 5565, Textile World Jornal 
828 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa, 


FOR SALE 


For Immediate De- 
livery. 8 40-inch Dob- 
son and Barlow Re- 
volving flat cards, good 
condition, ready for 
shipment May 1. 


FYANS, FRASER & BLACKWAY 
Machinery Dealers 
FaLuL River, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
PHILA. TEXTILE CO. 


CYCLONE DRYER 


Capacity 9,000 to 10,000 lbs. daily. Com- 
plete, first-class order. Can be seen in 
operation. Immediate delivery. John 
Nuttall, 1748 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One, 500 dozen, Hurricane, 
all steel drying machine. One, 100 doz- 
en, steel lined, same. Both machines 
in perfect condition. Also one steel 
press and quantity men’s half hose 
boards, in good condition. 


THe WOVENRIGHT KNITTING COMPANY 
6815 Kinsman Road, Cleveland, O. 


FOR SALE — Winding, Mercerizing, 


t 
60 and 80 Spindles Foster Skein, Cone 
and Tube Winders, Electric Motors, Gas 
Engines, Etc. All Machinery practically 
new. Will sell separately. 


UNIVERSAL TEXTILE COMPANY 
96 Grand Street, New York. 


FOR SALE 
20,000 Spinning Frame Skewers, 10%” 
long. 
5,000 Draper Filling Bobbins, 7%” long. 
30,000 Filling Bobbins, 7%” long. 
4,000 Filling Bobbins, 8%’ long. 
3,000 Warp Bobbins, 7%” long. 
Jeremiah Clark Machinery Co, 
64 Leverett St., Lowell, Mass. 


LOOMS FOR SALE 
Two Intermediate Knowles Box 
Looms, 12 harness, 82 inch 2 
Dobby, 16 harness, 4 x 4 box, 82 
inch. 
Bargain for quick sale. 
Merrimac Mills, Methuen, Mass. 


Bullock Machinery Exchange 
USED TEXTILE MACHINERY 
77 Washington Street, Providence, R. I 


FOR SALE—1 Starching Machine. 

1—72 sp. F. & J. Spinning Frame, 3” gauge, new 
7—Foster Skein Tube Winders. 

6—Atwood Columbia Doublers. 

4—-Twisters, 3 4” Ring and 4” Ring. 

2—Hunter Skein Yarn Dryers. 
5—Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machines. 
2—Doubling Machines, cyl. 13” x 37”. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS IN GOOD ORDER 
1—S. & U Extractor, 42” Steel Basket, Engine driven. 
1—Tolhurst Extractor, 40” Steel Basket, Engine driven. 
<< Extractors, 32” Copper Baskets, Belt 

ven. 
American, 32”, Copper Basket, self balancing, Belt 


driven 
Basket. under driven. 
. Copper Baskets, Belt or Motor 
driven. 


6—Laundry Extractors, 26 to 30 Baskets, Belt driven 
30’ Steam Calender Rolls. 
John Nuttall, 1748 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOU ALWAYS WIN! 


You Sell at Your Own Price— 
Your Own Terms—Direct to the 
Buyer 


; HERE ARE THE FACTS 


YOU have a machine that you do 
not want—or one that you would 
sell at a price, to buy one more ef- 
ficient. 

SOME CONCERN wants that ma- 
chine to increase or match up its 
equipment. : 

; WE locate that concern nine times 
out of ten. 

BUYERS have the use of our serv- 
ice absolutely FREE OF CHARGE. 
Tell us what you want.—We very 
likely have it listed. 


OUR COMMISSION IS 10% 
Bullock Machinery Exchange 


77 Washington St., Providence, R. I. 


FOR SALE 


WATER-FRONT PROPERTY 
ON THE PAWTUCKET RIVER 


IDEAL LOCATION FOR TEXTILE MILL 


In Pawtucket, R. 1. 


The property includes a 25,000-Ton Coal Pocket, fully equipped 
with Hoisting Apparatus; also a large Barn, Wagon Shed, Garage 
and Blacksmith Shop. 

The above buildings are of frame construction. 

Water Frontage, 485 feet. Total Area, 275,743 Sq. Ft. 

Depth of water at dock, 16 ft. mean low tide. An excellent site, 
only a short distance from the center of Pawtucket, R. I. 

One of the best locations in the country for securing help. 


J. & P. COATS (R. I.), Inc., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


FOR SALE: 
Sixty Inch Wide 
Finisher Card, 
Tape Condenser, 
English Make. 


Good as New. 


BOILERS SOLD PROMPTLY 


AMERICAN PRINTING COMPANY 
Hot Water Fall River, Mass. 


Generator “Relative to our ‘For Sale’ advertisement in TEXTILE WORLD 
JOURNAL, we are pleased to report that the first insertion brought an 
(Steam Operated) inquiry which developed into an order for the boilers. This result cer- 


- tainly confirms the claims you make as to the value of this service.” 
Practically New — Ready . ; A ‘ Printi ms e 
for Immediate Shipment American Printing Company 


WILL DELIVER aie . oti tare ae 7 waa oer 

MILL MEN ARE WATCHING THE “CLEARING 
| 3500 oe oo Water HOUSE” FOR YOUR POWER PLANT OFFERINGS 
WILL STORE 


| 2000 Gallons of Water 


| Equipment includes Temperature 
Regulator and Trap 





Now Running. 


Address “X. Y. Z.,” TextTie 
Wortp JourNAL, 461 Eighth 


Avenue, New York 





SEVERAL MILLS 
FOR SALE 





One nice little Water Power 
For Sale 
DAVIS HOT WATER GENERATOR 


Capacity 3000 gallons per hour, shell 45-in. diameter, 
13-ft. x 6-in. long, 4-in. feed, 10” exhaust. Practically new. 


FRANK Toomey, INC., 127-131 Nortw THirp Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


!MOTORS?: 


Drexel Bldg. BUTTERWORTH & BUTTERWORTH  Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Jenckes Spinning Co.’s Duck 
Looms; all running. Can 
deliver some shortly 


Considerable Silk Weaving 
Machinery 


Write for specification and price 


W.L. FLEISHER & CO.,Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE, WEST 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MILLS and Second-Hand MACHINERY 
Bought and Sold 


E. K. WATSON 


Factory Industrial Broker 
WARREN, R. I. 











FOR SALE— ONE 
CRAWFORD 18-HOL- 
LOW - PLATE PRESS, 
















EDWIN A. NEWTON, Est. FOR SALE 


nufacturedb FOR SALE 
et . . itt Mill M hin 1—18 Hollow plate Crawford double 1—J. & B. Filling Winder, 144 spindles. 
Spence & Rideout, for ac ery screw press. 2—G. W. Payne Skein Winders, 40 


spindles. 


1—32” Tolhurst belt driven extractor, ‘ ; 
2—Camless Winders, 16 spindle 


hot or cold water or 310-312 N. 4th Street copper basket. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 8 Tompkins and Campbell & Clute 8—Jack Spoolers, 40” drums. 

t In excellent 7 “ auping, seetle tables, 2, 3 and 4 cyl. 1000—Jack os ar x9" 
steam pér table. 12—Mason Looms, 54’’, 16 Harne 

r Large stock always on hand for 1—80’" Davis & Furber 20 roll Planetary 1 x 1 Box with motors. 


quick delivery. napper. 


SPECIALS FOR THIS WEEK 5—48” Bramwell feeds. 


* “ 8—40” and 48” Apperly feeds. 
16 “Wildman ‘Sleevers, 4°, 4%". 4%", ait belies age 
4%" A. J, CADY 
Successor to R. A. Duckrow, Troy, N. Y. 


1—P. & W. Folding Winding and 
Measuring Machine. 

1— Miller Press, 84’’ Double Bed 

NATIONAL MACHINERY CoO., 

Providence, R. I. 


condition. A bargain. 


Ho.teproor Hosipry COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


5 Hand Steam Lever Presses. 
4 McCreary 56’ Roll Nappers. 


a i | dT io aeieecanill 





WANTED 
60” Apperly Feeds Do You Receive Our FOR SALE 


48 x 9 Iron Doffers 

48” Fearnaught Picker. 

288 spindle Mules, 2’’ gauge. 
No. 50 Universal Coners. 

36” or 40’’ Mixing Picker. 
48” and 60” Cards. 


Stock Sheet, Monthly? 


We have a complete stock of 
motors—both A.C. and D.C. 


10 Spindle C & K Cop Winder. 

Narrow Hydro-pressure Extrac- 
tor. 

60” Card Grinder Cylinder. 

Butterworth Cylinder. 

Wool Dye Tub. 


WANTED 


Electric Motors 


es ee 
500 H.P. 


- = Foster Cone Winder. —ranging from 1 to 200 HP. Fire Deora 7 h = rT 
o Cone Backwinder. . Cleveland Dresser with sizing ea gals aah q 
alt C. & K. or Knowles Looms. Wire Us—Write Us—Phone Us attachment. YY) TT 

32 4%" Jack Spools. We are at your Service Lumper. Tae 
or Send full details and prices to 7 Cone Duster. MORRIS BENJAMIN 
n- Boston Textile Machinery Company, Duquesne Electric & Mfg. Co. BRIERLY-LOMBARD CO. errata ss tae ne) a 


212 State Street, Boston. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


663-665 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 








NEW YORK, N.Y. 
om 
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A Situations, Ceperesaitie 
Fur- d 


Special Announcement 


I herewith announce that I am no longer connected in business 
with Mr. James Speed, having disposed of my interest in the 
dissolved firm of Speed & Stephenson. I wish to inform the textile 
trade that I am not retiring, but will continue ‘in the business wot 
importing, dealing in and manufacturing of textile machinery, 
appliances, and supplies on my own account, with: headquarters 


at ‘address below. 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


10 High Street, (Rice Building) Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE TANK EQUIPMENT CO. 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


One new 3,000 KW Horizontal Carry a line of steel tanks in stock sizes 


Westinghouse Turbo Unit for storage of oil, chemicals, etc., for im- 
mediate delivery. New and Second Hand. 


3 phase, 60 cycle, 2300 volt, complete with LeBlanc Jet We can furnish tanks according to your specifications at short notice. 


Condenser, and Switchboard equipment or with Sur- 600 Used Cylinders with valve, 225 lbs. working pressure. 


face Condenser. Full set of specifications upon request. 4 New 12,000 gallon cylindrical tanks, 3/16 in. shell, seams welded 
Immediate Shipment 


SuN Power Eguipment Co., Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. WRITE—WIRE—TELEPHONE 


Woolen & Knitting Mill Machinery 


5—Crawford Presses, Screw or Hydraulic. & Son 

1—Allen Boiling off Kier. : Heathcote 

2—Jas. Smith 60-inch Garnett Machines. John 

5—LEIGHTON Machines, 1-9” 2-10” 2-11”. Providence, R. I 
For Sale 250—Latch Needle Knitting Machines. All Makes. Builders of tangpaves ° 

8—TOMPKINS and GORMLY Knitting Tables. Dryin Machinery 

2—TOMPKINS EXTRA LARGE Tables. Cloth Tentering and ryi g 


25—Campbell & Clute Knitting Tables. tC. 
5—Crane Two Cylinder Knitting Tables. for WOOLENS, WORSTEDS, ee 
We invite correspondence for Machinery wanted or for sale ri or Horizontal 
Send for New 1918 Ca‘alogue Built Up rien Feed 


Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co.  -  Cohoes, N.Y. with Low Down Fu for catonne 
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FOR SALE 


Worsted Machinery: 


2 


—36’’ Wool Openers by Sargents. 


= Burring Machine by Sykes, Huddersfield. 


mon we 


nN Wh 


20 


20 


~Balling Machines for reballing Slubbing or Tops. 
-Top Unwinders for Double Cans. 
-2 bowl, 5 cylinder Hot Air Backwasher by Prince 


Smith. 
Lister Nip Combs by J. B. Waliaaber. 


Single Can Gill Boxes 3/4” screws, 16 up, by Hall & 


Stells. 
Single Can Gill Boxes 7/8’’ screws, 14 up, by Hall & 
Stells. 


Single Can Gill Box 7/8” screws, 16 up, by 
Ramsdens. 

2 spindle Gill Box 7/16” screws, 16 up, by Prince 
Smith. 


144 spindle Cap Spinning Frames 3-1/2” pitch by 
Prince Smith. 

200 spindle Ring Trap Twisters 3-3/4” pitch, 2-1/2” 
ring by Prince Smith. 

188 Spindle Universal Ring Twisters 4’’ pitch, .2-3/4” 
ring, by Prince Smith. 

200 spindle Ring Twisters, 3-1/2’ pitch, 2” ring, by 
Fales & Jenks. 

184 spindle Ring Twisters, 3-1/2’ pitch, 2” ring, by 
Fales & Jenks. 

200 spindle Ring Twisters, 3-1/4’ pitch, 2-1/4” ring, 
by Collins Bros. 


Woolen Machinery: 


1—2 cylinder Garnett, 20” x 38’’— 
1— 36” 


6 


16” doffers. 
Picker for Cotton and Wool, by 
Furber. 


Davis & 


Sets of Ring Doffers 24” x 60” (new). 


3—Sets of Ring Doffers 12” x 60’’. 


es 


2 


Double Apron Condensers, 60’, by Davis & Furber 


(new). 


Sets Woolen Cards, 60’ x 60’’, camel back feeds, 


Finisher, with 3 ring doffers for 72 ends; Barker 
Double Apron Condenser. 


1—Set 72’ wide Josephy Cards, complete, with Tape 


al 2 


Condenser. 


—Platt 60’ Finisher Cards, with tape condenser for 


96 ends. 


New and Used Machinery 


Spooling, Winding and Dressing Machinery: 


wo ee 


60 
2 


400 
380 


Foster Model 12 Winders, 100 spindles each. 

Foster Model 12 Winders, 60 spindles each. 

Lowell 100 spindle Spoolers, 4-3/4’ pitch, 6” traverse. 

Collins Skein Winder, 60 drums, 6” traverse. 

Collins Skein Winder, 56 drums, 5” traverse. 

120 spindle Jack Winders, by D. & F. and J. & B. 

60 spindle Cop Winders, by Lever. 

6 drum Jack Spoolers, for spools 33-3/4''x 10’, by 
Warp Compressing Machine Company. 


Jack Spoolers, for spools 45-1/4’’x 10’, by Davis & 
Furber. 

Jack Spoolers, for spools 32-1/4’' x 10’, by Davis & 
Furber. 

Dressers with 92’ brass plate reels, by Davis & 
Furber. 


Jack Spools, 37-1/4" x 9’’. 
Jack Spools, 37-1/4" x 10’. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery: 


— it es CO pt pet eet 


n= 


K.-W. Yarn Dyeing Machines, 250 lbs., 42 sticks. 

K.-W. Yarn Dyeing Machine, 50 lbs., 8 sticks. 

Franklin Raw Stock Dyeing Machine, 1000 Ibs., (new) 

Hurricane Hot Plate Power Screw Press, 35’ x 64’, 
21 plates. 

Hydraulic Presses, 27’’ x 40’’, 16 plates, by Hoyle. 

Hydraulic Presses, 26’’ x 40’’, 20 plates, by Hoyle. 

P. & W. 66-1/2” 2 cylinder Brush. 

Cloth Decating Outfit Complete. 

36” Tolhurst Extractor, copper basket, 
driven. 

42” D. & E. Extractor, copper basket, engine driven. 

Sets Squeezers for Cloth, with rubber rolls. 


under belt 


Complete Worsted Spinning Plant: 


Consisting of 2 sets Drawing, Cone Roving, 
28 Spinning Frames, with Twisting, etc. 


WANTED 


I have buyers for Woolen Cards, Mules, Looms 76”’ to 
92’’—all kinds of Worsted Machinery. 
Send me your lists of what you have for sale. 


MY PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL ENQUIRIES 


For Further Particulars Apply to 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


Textile Machinery Specialist 


10 High Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Situations, Opportunities fy 
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Automatic Loom 


Spinning Frame Light Duck Loom 


Picker Slubber Roving Frame Plain Loom 
New and Used 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


We are prepared to fully equip Cotton Mills, effecting great savings and can 
guarantee prompt deliveries. Make known your wants and learn of our service. 


Wire, phone or write us from the Textile Exhibition for any information you 
want about the above or any other machinery you may want—we probably have it 


PHELAN, QUINN & COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN NEW AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY FIT TO USE 


FALL RIVER 161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON NEW BEDFORD 


Represented in the Southern States 
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5—sets of Curled Hair Picking Machinery. 6—100 drum Foster Winders. i—J. & B. 300 spindle Mules, 7’ bobbin, 1%’ gauge 
I i—Sargent Burr Picker, 24’ wide, single cylinder. 1—30 sp. Foster Cone Winder. 12—36’'-2 harness Stafford Automatic Cotton Looms 
1—36’' Bramwell Picker Feed. 3—48 drum Altemus Bobbin Winders. i—28''-4 harness Stafford Bag Loom, equipped with 
1—Automatic Feed, 30’ in width. i—48 drum Altemus Skein Winder—6’’. %-h.p. direct connected Motor. 
| 1—36’' Shoddy Lumper. I—No. 50 Universal Cone Winder. I—Smith & Furbush 3 cylinder Garnett Machine. 
i—Davis & Furber Duster. i—Altemus 36 spindle Cop Winder. i—2 cylinder Garnett Machine, 30” x 40°" with Auto 
i—Jas, Smith Duster. i—40 spindle Cop Winder. , matic Feed. : nots ie me 
| 1—3 bowl Wool Scouring machine with Dryer attached. 2—Camless Winders to make 6” parallel tubes, 16 sp. 1—® cylinder Garnett Machine, 20” x 60” with Breast 
, 2—Wool Scouring Machines, 26’ wide. Lowell make. — = ——— Feed. boa Ste nl 
2—Wool Scouring Machines, 36” wide. 1—20 spindle ©, & K. Cop Winder. ae 2 oe eee ae 
1—pair of Squeeze Rollers, 26” long, equipped with oo spindle Jack Winder. i—Jas. Smith 30” Garnett Machine, two main cyl 
feed apron 3’ long. i—Eastwood 380 spindle upright Quiller. inders and Breast cylinder. 
i—Single apron Sargent Dryer, 35’' long, 5’ apron, I—24 spindle Altemus Quiller. ‘ie: tei ie Sait amen, Garestt- Weckine 
capacity 3,000 Ib. per day. 2—80 drum Collins 4-ply Trap Spoolers. sil eutiadiinn 6 t M aie — aie ; ~ aaa 
y 1—Sargent 3 apron Stock Dryer. Onde: Weep Cemqweser Gpockere. 2—s ag - = Aagge tee achine, wide (Jas, Smith 


1—12 arm Bailey Yarn Dryer. 1—Double Deck 6’ Spooler. 12—C. & K. auto Broad Looms, 2 x 1 box for 70’ wide 


i—16 arm Bailey Yarn Dryer. 1—Klauder-Weldon 400 Ib. Dyeing Machine, 42 sticks, goods. 


S-—-ilentery ayes age doz., all steel. will take skeins 54’ to 72’. 12—C. & K. auto Broad Looms, 2 x 1 box for 78’ wide 
1—7/4 Kenyon 60 yd. Tenter. 4 : 2—84’” Davis & Furber single acting Nappers. goods. 
1—2 on ee ee Machine (Cohoes Foun- i—D. & F. Blanket Napper, 14 roll, 90°’ on the wire. 6—C. & K. auto Broad Looms, 2 x 1 box for 87°’ wide 
’ . . 1—90” Teasel Gig. goods, 
i—Jas. Smith Duster and Crush Rolls. 2—Gessner 2 cyl. Rotary Gigs. 10—D. & F. Cam Looms, 105’ reed space, single box. 
a Oe a ie - 2—6/4 Steiner Dewing Machines. Will weave from 2 to 8 harness. 
diene aanins ” a 1—36”"" Schaum & Uhlinger Extractor, with steel 3—New South Stock Co. Waste Cleaning Machines. 
ae nd basket, top engine driven. i—Slatted Table Conveyor, about 10’ long. 
2—2 Can Gill Boxes 1—Crabbing machine. aaa 
Ty ef I—St e 
3—2 spindle Gill Boxes. 0. & 6/6 on i—Jack Pulley, 84’ x 30” x 47/16” (A. & F. Brown 
4—6 spindle Drawing Boxes. i—P. & W. 6/4 Single Sens. Co. make). 
2—6 spindle Drawing Boxes, 11" x 6’. 1—65’" Veatues heen » i—Piano Card Cutting Machine. 
ee ae 8 spindle Drawing Frames, 9 x 5 1-6/4 Voelker Press. 
10—220 spindle Cap Spinning Frames. l—Heavy Gessner 6/4 Press. 7 
1—3 ply Boyd Twister, 2%” ring. 1—Ernest Gessner Century Press, press width 76’’. i—6 head, Ist Drawing. 
1—200 sp. Sykes Fancy Twister. i -& W. 7/4 Double Steam Brush, I—12 head, 2nd Drawing. 
2—180 sp. Boyd Cap Trap Twisters, 4%"’ pitch x 2%", 2—90"" J. K. Altemus Warping Mills. 
with bobbins. i—sets of 48" Cards, Furbush make (2 cards to the 3 
4—Whitin Machine Works Twisters, 176 sp., 2%’ set). 1—84 head, Intermediate. 
ring, 4” space. 3—60” Smith & Furbush Camelback Lappers. i1—48 head, Ist Finisher. 
i—160 sp. Ring Trap Twister, 244” ring, H. & 8S. make. i—Furbush Mule, 456 spindle, 24%" gauge. i—50 head Finishers. 


EDWARD JEFFERSON, 19-23 South Second Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


i—Turner Roller Covering Machine. 


FRENCH DRAWING 


i—12 head—3rd Drawing. 





WANTED 


Necessary machinery to fully equip a Worsted 
Mill, and to consist of at least one set of Draw- 
ing, Reducing, Roving, Spinning, Twisting, 
Reeling, Spooling and Winding. Machinery 
must be as near all one make as possible. 
Prince Smith & Sons preferred, and must be in 
first-class condition. 








FOR SALE 


One Joseph Jefferson & Bros. 12 
cylinder Backwash, with two sets 


Squeeze Rollers, with Gill Box. 


WANTED 


A complete Worsted Spinning 
Plant, to turn out about one million 
pounds Knitting yarns per year. 
Will purchase outright or take con- 






































One fully equipped Woolen Yarn Plant to 
spin up to 22s cut, Davis & Furber machinery 
preferred, or Davis & Furber Cards and Johnson 
& Bassett Mules. Machinery must be in first- 
class condition. 


























Also interested in the following machinery: 


































Gill Boxes %" and %” pitch No. 50 Universal Winders e e 
Noble Combs Bottle Winders trolling interest. 
54”" ive 60’" Double Cylinder Wor- Wool Washing Machinery 

st Cards 

Reducers, 9x5 or 8x4 ° ° 

Single Cylinder Cards, 60’’x60’, with E U S 

nele Cylinder Cards, 6 ee George W. Payne Upright Skein 
Saco-Lowell Camless Winders Heavy Type Rag Pickers Spoolers 
Easton & Burnham Spoolers, 4%4’’x6”’ Cone Dusters { 
Wool Openers, Davis & Furber make Fearnaught Pickers 
Garnet Machines, 1 and 2 cylinders 2 Sets Drawing, Roving and Reducing : : 
82”" Looms 3%” or 4” Ring Twisters Give full particulars to 








JAMES SPEED & COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO SPEED & STEPHENSON 
OFFICE, 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
MACHINE SHOP, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


EDWARD JEFFERSON 


19-23 South Second Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Buy These Staunch | 7\\ 
Roving Cans | SINUOUA | UINUUU LLAUL 


Diamond-Fibre Roving Cans are 
built with the thoroughness and care 
of a steel conduit. They stand any 
slam-bang treatment that may come 
their way. 


miamond-Fibre | BUFFALO DISK FANS 


or peel. Diamond-Fibre Roving enn hanes remove steam from your dye house. They are low in first cost 


ae: : . —easy to install—cost little to operate. 
smooth insides. They are furnished in standard : aie eae 
Its operation is noiseless, and no attention is required ex- 


sizes or can be made to your specifications. cept an occasional oiling. 


Two colors—red and gray. 


HUNTTITINANDETENTAOERETISIAIETAETTTY 


These fans will do service in places where every other type 
‘ ; ; : | = would be objectionable. They can be arranged for direct con- 
Disend-F Put in a few Diamond-Fibre Roving Cans nection to electric motor or belt driven. 


on trial. Samples of Diamond-Fibre and full 
4 Mark of Quality— . ‘ . 
A Signof Service information will be sent on request. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport, Pa. (Near Philadelphia) 


TH 


Our Engineering Department is at your disposal. 


UU UULA 
SUNN ETO 


Write for Catalog 182E-73 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Branches tu Principal Gites Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Locking the Grate Bars MASSACHUSETTS 


in Position Saves Fuel | 
| PROPELLER = 
EXHAUST [- ANS 
DAVIDSON TYPE 


(ti 
lil 


InUHUU| 





IUNSULR UUVOUUUQSOANSGROAYOLEOUSELOSOGDUAOAAOUEEUASUAEAE GSES 0 AR 


Cheapest and most 
efficient means for 
ventilation and _ the 


WMui 


With the Canton Locking Device, a special feature of 
Canton Grates, the Bars must be locked in smooth position 
before the hand lever can be removed. This eliminates 
former fuel losses due to unconsumed fire dropping into the 
ash pit and prevents ends of Bars burning off in the fire. 


CANTON GRATES 


are strong, durable, and economical. One firm 
found by exact figures that Canton Grates paid for 
themselves in three months in savings 

“ . ‘ . . The hand 
in fuel, labor and repair costs. lever = 


removal of steam and 
vapors. 


NYA TTT 
IUIVUVNOUOULULCUNUGO AAA UTLEY 


Especially Adapted for Textile 
Mill Requirements 


UEYAADOUVNDOUAUOOOHSSO0OANNAUUANOOUTSOOULNOE USUAL 


LOUIE TAHOE TAT NT 





> for testimonials from important 
users and new Canton Grate Catalog. 


Prompt Deliveries 


CONSOLIDATED ENGINEERING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Main Office and Works: Watertown, Mass. 


Canton Grate Company 
1708 Woodland Avenue, Canton, Ohio 


W. B. McBugney, Southern Representative 
829 Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


LUN. LTLUOCATOESETe TAT 


TUDES ASLAN 
i ENOUGH 
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This department is conducted for the benefit of our subscribers. 
dresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, 
appear in the following classified index, 


advertisements. 








Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Accounting Systems. 
Southern Coupon Co. 


Adding & Calculating Machines. 
Monroe Calculating Mach. Co. 
Agitators (Acid Proof). 
Duriron Castings Co. 


Air Washers and Coolers. 
——See Humidifying. 
Alkalies. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Wing & Evans. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 

Arnold Co., The. 

Austin Co. 

Cramer, Stuart W. 

Day & Zimmermann. 

Dyer, W. B. 8. 

Engineer Co. 

Lewis, Warren B. 

Main, Charles T. 

Peuckert & Wunder Co. 
Ash Handling Equipment. 

American Steam Conveyor Corp. 

Green Engineering Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Asphalt Tanks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons, 
Auctioneers. 

Conant, J. BE. & Co. 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Wool. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Harwood & Son, Geo. S, 
Hunter Machine Co., James. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co, 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 
Backwashers. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


8. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
Bale and Box Ties and Straps. 
Regnas, J. R. & Co. 
Signode Systems 
Baling Presses. 
— +See Presses, Baling. 


Ballers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Ball Bearings. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co, 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Norma Co., of America, 
SKF Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


Banding Machinery, Automatic. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co, 


Bankers. 
Baruch, Wolff & Co. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 


Baskets. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Hardy, Frank H. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Morris & Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Beaming & Warping Machinery. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Mossberg Co., Frank. 
Saco-Lowell’ Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Belting. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Foulds & Son, Inc., IL. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Ladew Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Missouri Belting Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Stanley Belting Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons. 
Wilson Company, 
—See also Mill Supplies. 


Belting, Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Ladew & Co., E. R. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. | 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Belt Dressing. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Ladew Co., E. R. 
No Slip Pulley Plating Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 


Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belt Lacers. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 


Belt Lacing Leather. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., B. F. 
Ladew Co., EB. R. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belt Tighteners. 


Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Bindings. 


——See Tapes and Braids. 


Bleachers. 





See Dyers, Bleachers and 


Finishers. 


Bleaching Kiers. 


Allen Sons, Co., Wm 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Dillon Boiler Wks, 

Jefferson, E. D. 

New England Tank & Tower Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Worcester Steam Boiler Works. 


Bleaching Materials. 


American Diamalt Co. 
American Dyewood Co 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Bannon & Co,, W. H. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cone, Frederick H. 

Cronkhite Co. 

Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Klipstein. & Co., A. 

Malt Diastase Co. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Southern Chemical Laboratory. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Worden Chemical Works. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Garrier Air Conditioning Corp. 
Phila, Drying Machinery Co. 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 

Boards (Winding). 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Pearson, T. T. 
Richardson Bros. 


Bobbin Holders. 
Murdock & Geb. Co. 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, etc. 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Tebbets, E. L., Spool Co. 


Boiler Baffles 
Engineer Co. 


Boilers. 
Biggs Boiler Works 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Dillon, D. M., 
Scaife & Sons, W. B. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Boiler Settings. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Boxes, Box Shooks, etc. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co, 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Braiding Machinery. 
Franklin Machine Co., Inc. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 


Braids. 
——See Tapes, Braids, 


Brushes. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Hardy, Frank H 
Mason Brush Works. 
Brushing Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Buildings, Portable. 
Aladdin Co. 
Pruden Co., C. D. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Burlaps. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
Lyons Co., Leo J. 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Button Sewing Machines. 
Osann Co., Frederick. 
Calendar Rolls. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calling Systems. 
National Calling System. 
National Scale Co. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
Hunter Machine Co., James. 


Edgings. 


Steel Boiler Works. 


BUYERS INDEX 


The ad- 
whose names 
may be found upon referring to their 
The Alphabetical Index to Advertisers follows the classified list. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, Wm. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, Wm. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8, 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Card Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Card Stampers and Repeaters. 
Hodgson, Walter W. 


Carrier Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Cases, Packing. 
See Boxes, 


Castings (Acid Resisting). 
Duriron Castings Co 


Castings (Iron). 
Cast Iron Pipe Pub. Bur. 
Franklin Machine Co., Inc. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Royersford Foundry 
Walsh & Weidner 

(Boiler), 

Caustic Soda. 
Cone, Frederick H. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp 
Solvay Process Co. 
Wing & Evans. 

Cement, High Temperature, 





Quigley Furnace Specialities Co. 


Cement Coated Nails. 
Regnas, J. R. & Co. 


Chain Belts and Drives. 
Abell-Howe Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D., Inc 
Lunkheimer Co., The. 


U. 8. Conditioning & Testing Co. 


Chemical Apparatus. 
Duriron Castings Co. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Lummus Co., Walter E. 

Chenille Machinery. 

Eppler, John, Machine Works. 

Chimneys. 

See Stacks. 

Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Richardson Brothers. 

Cloth Cutting Machines. 

See Cutting Machines. 

Cloth Guiders. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 








Cloth Shrinkage Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Cloth Testers. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc, 
Suter, Alfred. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Windle, J. EB. 

Clutches. 

Caldwell Co., W. EB. 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 


Hilliard Clutch & Machy. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Johnson Mach. Co., 
(cut-off friction). 
Link-Belt Company. 


Coal Handling Machinery & Storage 


Systems. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Industrial Works. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Cocks (Acid Proof). 
Duriron Castings Co. 
Color Pails. 
Cordley & Hayes. 
Comb Aprons. 
Foulds & Sons, Inc. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Entwistle Co., T. C. 
Hood Co., R. H. 
Loom Reed & Harness Co. 


Commission Merchants and Selling 


Agents. 
(Cotton Goods.) 
Catlin & Co, 
Converse & Co. 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Haywood, T. Holt. 


Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 


Lane, J. H. & Co. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Minot, Hooper & Co. 
Mitchell Co., James E. 


supplies as they desire, 
in all probability, 


Box Shooks, ete. 


& Mach. Co. 
Boiler Co. 


H. W. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Carlyle 


Buyers who are unable to find in the classification here given such machiner 
are invited to communicate with the 
refer them to proper sources 
appear under headings to which they are entitled will please 


Parker, Wilder & Co 
Putnam-Hooker Co 
Seaboard Mills, Inc 
Sheridan & Co., G. K. 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Turner, J. Spencer Co 
Watts, Stebbins & Co 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 
Wilson, Jas. L., & Co 
(Woolen and Worsted.) 
Allen, Ethan. 

Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F 
Duval & Co., W. H. 
Metcalf Bros. & Co. 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Stursburg, Schell & Co., W 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm 


Compressors (Air). 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Gardner Governor Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Concrete Construction. 


Truscon Steel Co. 
Turner Construction Co 


Condensers. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 


Conditioning and Testing. 


U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co 


Conditioning Machines. 


American Moistening Co 
Cramer, Stuart W. 

Phila, Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Suter, Alfred, 


Cones (Paper). 


Pairpoint Corporation 


Connectors. 


Westinghouse Ele« & Mfg. Co 
(Frankel Solderless.) 


Contractors. 


See Mill Builders 





Conveying Systems. 


American Steam Conveyor Corp. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W., Inc. 

Link-Belt Company. 


Conveyor Belting. 


Link-Belt Company 


Coolers (Air). 


——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Cooling System. 


Spray Engineering Co 


Copper Print Rollers. 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


Coppersmiths. 


Badger & Sons Co., E. B 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cork Inserts. 


Cork Insert Co. * 


Corrugated Iron and Steel. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Cotton. 
Andres, Eugen C. Co 


Gordon & Ce., Inc. 
Mackintosh, D. & Sons Co. 
St. Amant, Geo. W. 

Van Leer & Co 


Cotton Machinery. 


Anglo-American Tex. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Cramer, Stuart W. 


& Sons Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Elliot & Hall. 
Entwistle Co., 
Firth, Wm. 
Gordon-Hay Co. 

Houghton, L. T. 

Hunter Machine Co. 

Lever Co., Inc., Oswald. 
Leyland & Co., Thos 

Mason Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Mossberg Wrench Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Pratt, Robert G. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford Co., The. 

Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Warp Compressing Mach. Co. 
Westaway Co., W 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 


T. C. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, Wm. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 


Cotton Softeners. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Advertisers whose names 


Mchy. Co. 


publishers, who car 
lo no 


notify the publishers 


| 
| 
pe - a 
| 
| 


Klipstein & Co., A 


Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Southern Chemical Laboratory 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Firth, Wm 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd 


Counting Machines. 


Durant Manufacturing Co 
National Scale Co 
Root, C. J., & Co 


Veeder Mfg. Co 


Couplings (Shaft). 
Royersford Foundry & 
Sellers & Co., Wm 

Crayons. 

American Crayon Co 
Dixon Crucible Co 
Howe Mill Crayon Co 
Lowell Crayon Co 

Cutting Machines. 
Cameron Machine 
Eastman Machine Co 
Grand Rapids Tex. Machy. Co 
Oswego Machines Works 

Designers and Builders 
Garfield Machine Work 

Disinfectants. 

Barrett Co 
Seydel Co., The 

Dobbies. 

Crompton & Know 
Halton’s, Thomas, Son 
Stafford Co., The 

Doors, Steel. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., Da 

Draft Control 
Engineer Co 

Drawing Rolls. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co 


Mach. Co 


Drinking Fountains. 
Ebinger Sanitary Mfz 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 


Drying Boards. 
Pearson, J. T 
Paramount Hos’y Form Dry'’g C« 
Phila, Drying Machinery Co 


Dusters. 
——See Wool and Waste 
Dust Collectors. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Firth, Wm 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
Ashdale Bleachery 
Attleboro Braiding Co 
Brophy’s T., Sons 
Central Warp Co 
Cooper, Gerald. 
Fall River Bleacherie 
Farwell Bleachery 
Globe Dye Works Co 
Halliwell Company 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Wka 
Mackintosh, D. & Son Co 
Mansfield Bleachery 
Monument Mills 
National Silk Dyeing Co 
Peerless Co 
Providence Dye Works 
R. I. Processing Co 
Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
Utica Willowvaie Bleaching Co 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing Machinery. 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Beckley Perforating Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Delahunty Dyeing Mach. Co 
Electro Chemical Co 
Elliot & Hall. 
Franklin Process Co 


Dusters. 


Heathcote, John, & Son 
Hermas Machine Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 


Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye 
Lummus Co., Walter E. 
Paramount Hos’y Form Dry’g Co 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Rome Machine & Fdry. Co 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Salem Iron Works. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Standard Machine Co 
Suter, Alfred. 
Tait, G. W. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Dye House Cans. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Dye House Trucks. 
—See Trucks. 

Dye Sticks. 


Bailey, Frank. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 


Mach. Co, 


In writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. If you do not find what you need advertised, write us 
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‘Pepmoanam es A ALAA NH 
EN TE R STOP THAT KNOCKIN’ 


PROTECTIVE FENCING | “SELL YOUR HAMMER 


AND BUY A HORN” 


as ‘“Tad,” the cartoonist, says 
Any old thing of a man can find fault. 
There are even spots on the sun. 


And everybody makes mistakes. “Thats why they put 
rubbers on lead pencils,’ as another funny man says. 


The Good Men who are steering the Ship of State down at 
| ae | | Washington are men of like passions as you are 


Did you ever bite off more than you could chew? 
ae ee ' ana Did you ever slip on the place you thought was safe? 
mT i - Did you ever get stung by a fellow you trusted’? 
PY SHULL y That architect who put that electrical elevator over 
o r as on you when you had steam to burn, for example.) 


. r i 
<_< , | President Wilson is doing fine even though we didn't vote 
for him 
Secretary McAdoo is onto his job in great shape 
Secretary Baker has not been asleep 
Secretary Daniels!—well, all the land is taking off its hat to 
your Uncle Joseph 
That is to say, everybody but the Knockers and Belli-achers."’ 


“Why don’t they do this?” “Why don’t they do that?” Eievator in 
Large Factory 


hy 


‘Oh, dear me, what are we comin’ to!"’ 
Moral If you want to get up where brave men live just 


‘*‘Hook’ er to the Biler’’ 


CRAIG RIDGWAY & SONS CORP., COATESVILLE, PA. 
Elevator Makers to Folks Who Know 


Sin ALLAAH NAOT TH NATTA NNT TNET TENT NA ATTA AATAT ANAL NSNA RNA NSTT TTA NATH TNATTNATT THAT eNNETTNTNT NTT TTT eNAT TNA Nea TENN TTT eT A TNA TeeT eee eeT ATT ereeTAM f 
SUTUTEAATSUDCU ERATE TUALATIN TATA SATEEN NT nN Ee ns 


Speed Up Production! 


One way to increase production—know the daily output of every 
loom and operator in your mill—and then set a minimum stand- 
ard. You can speed up the slackers, give every man a stimulus 
to better efforts and know the production in picks or yardage of 
each loom by equipping it with 


The Productimeter 


Get Fencing That 
Fits Your Plant 


\CTORIES differ in fence requirements, so properly to meet 
all requirements, ENTERPRISE Fencing is made in a varying 


range of styles. If you want the maximum of strength and 
durability—with supreme distinction and attractiveness, get 
ENTERPRISE All-Iron Fencing—built in hundreds of styles. 
IF YOU want full protection more public parts of your site, 
at minimum cost—get ENTER- and use chain-link for remaining i ae bl \ 
PRISE Chain-Link Fencing, a __ stretches. t is adaptable to almost any 
good-looking, strong, durable OUR ill ' ' counting problem in textile mills. 
- Stre " “ata ys TS | . ° 
fence at moderate cost. ee ae ee Made in a dozen different styles. 


styles and explains offer to make Wri , . 
OR—LIKE hundreds of man without obligation, a blue-print Vrite for our 30 days’ free trial 
ufacturers, combine both, and showing the fencing best suited offer and textile Bulletin No. 


erect ENTERPRISE Alli-Iron for your plant. Write now for 120. 


Fencing around your offices and your copy. 
siiicieaaiii sialic aaa. DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


1177 East 24th Street, [ndianapolis 


SULEALLAT OCA HAMMAN EET AA NANETTE ULTRAPURE CRO UOUPO UTU LL L 


AHL PNTTTINNTTTHNTTUNNTTITUTTTTTI TUT TUTTO TTUTTTO Ten ITGnT UCT TUL HTUOTTLUTEHRULT O LLL L eee C LL coe Le ORL Goce 


“SELLERS COUPLING’ 


PERFECT ALIGNMENT POSITIVE POWER 


TOOUEEETETUUTSTUUTAEN EAT TATOO ONSET 


VsQUOUDEDUTONAOGT ENA SEET APUERA STEEL 


Don’t Rehandle Your Ashes 


GECO 


Steam Jet Ash Conveyors 


Dustless, Simple, Reliable, Economical, Safe 
No Moving Parts 


Write for Bulletins 


GREEN ENGINEERING COMPANY __ Seronigih ait Sacirintonep 
East Chicago Indiana 


GREEN CHAIN GRATE STOKERS : WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: PHILADELPHIA, PA, New England Office: BOSTON, MASS. 
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dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


A. H. Y. Color & Chem. Co, 

Adelphia Dye & Chemical Co. 

Am. Aniline Products Co., Inc. 

American Diamalt Co. 

American Dyewood Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

sachmeier & Co, 

Barrett Co. 

Bayer Co., The, Inc. 

Bernard, B. 

Bick & Undy. 

Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Caleo Chemical Co. 

Campbell & Co., John. 

Cone, Frederick H. 

Coyne, Geo. 8. 

Davis, James W. 

Dicks, David & Co., Inc. 

Drake & Co. 

Drew & Co., E. F. 

Dunker & Perkins. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co. 

Dye Exchange Corporation. 

Essex Aniline Works, Inc. 

Fancourt & Co., W. F. C. 

Fergusson, Jr., A. C. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Haigh Aniline Co 

Halle-Perris Trading Corp. 

Hine Bros. 

Holliday-Kemp Co. 

Imperial Dyewood Co. 

Innis, Speiden & Co. 

Jackson & Co., Ellis. 

Jennings & Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Kohnstamm & Co., H. 

Korth Aniline Co. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. 

Lazard-Godchaux Co. of America, 
Inc. 

Malt Diastase Co. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 

Mason & Co. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

Miller, Joseph B. 

Mitsui & Co 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

N. Y¥. Color & Chemical Co. 

Nichols Copper Co. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Oakley Chemical Co. 

Olson Co., J. P. 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 

Parsons-Barr Co. 

Quaker City Supply Co. 

Radcliffe Color & Chemical Wks. 

Rub-No-More Ce. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Sizing Specialties Co 

Smith Color Co., J. R. 

Solvay Process Co. 

Stamford Extract Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Sterling Color Co. 

Stubner Chemical Works. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 

Sykes & Co., Walter F. 

Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 

United Chem. Products Corp. 

U. 8S. Color & Chemical Co. 

Vila Color Co., H, 8. 

Vila, Jos. 8. 

Warren Aniline'’Co. 

Wernick, Harry C. 

Williamsburg Chemical Co. 

Wing & Evans, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 

Worden Chemical Works. 

Young & Co., J. 8. 


Dynamos. 





See Electric Lighting. 


Economizers. 


——See Fuel Economizers. 


Edgings. 





See Tapes, Braids and Hdg- 
ings. 


Electric Cloth Cutters. 


Eastman Machine Co. 


Electrical Construction. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Supplies. 


General Electric Co. 


Electrie Fans. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Consolidated Engineering Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


Electric Hoists. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Electric Lamps. 





See Lamps, Electric. 


Electric Lighting. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works 
Laco-Philips Co. 

Luminous Unit Co. 

Newman Mfg. Co. 

Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


Electric Motors. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Benjamin, Morris, 
Duquesne Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Power Control Appliances. 


Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Kuhlman Electric Co. 





Elevators. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elev. Co. 
Revolvator Co. 
Ridgway & Son Corp., Craig. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Elevators, Revolving Portable. 
—See Portable Elevators, 
Engineers, Mill. 
See Architects and Mill Engi- 
neers. 
Engineers (Ventilating). 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 
Engineers, Research. 
Abbott, W. G. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas). 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Ball Engine Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 





BUYERS INDEX—Continued 


Gears. 


Albaugh-Dover Co. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Ganschow Co., Wm. 

General Electric Co. 

New Process Gear Corporation. 
Philadelphia Gear Works 


Gears, Rawhide. 


Ganschow Co., Wm. 
New Process Gear Corporation 
Philadelphia Gear Works 


Gear Cutting Machines. 


Whiton, The, D. C., Co. 


Gearing, Silent Flexible. 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Generating Sets. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Geyser Water Heater. 


Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp 


Engraving (Photo). 


Gatchel & Manning. 


Exhaust Fans. 


——See Ventilating Apparatus. 


Exhaust Heads. 


Power Specialty Co. 


Extractors. 


American Laundry Machy. Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
DeLaval Separator Co. 

Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Feed Water Heaters. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Feed Water Pumps. 


Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Feed Water Purifiers. 


American Water Softener Co. of 
Philadelphia. 

Permutit Co. 

Refinite Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Feed Water Regulators. 


Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


Felting Machinery. 


Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Kenyon & Son, D. R. 


Fences, (Wire, Iron). 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Enterprise Iron Works. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
Wright Wire Co. 


Grab Buckets. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Graphite, Boiler. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph. 
Grate Bars. 

Canton Grate Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co 


Grease Cups. 
Powell Co., Wm 


Greases. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Crew Levick Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 

Grinding and Polishing Machines. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S 
Royersford Foundry & Mach. Co. 

Guides, Thread. 

Adjustable Guide Mfg. Co 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer & Co., I. E. 

Gun Cotton Machinery. 

Phila, Drying Machinery Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 

Harness, Twine. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Moore, C., & Co. 

Harness and Frames. 

——See Heddiles and Frames. 

Heating. 

——See Ventilating Apparatus, 


Heddles and Frames. 


Fibre Boxes and Trucks. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 

National Veneer Products Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Fibre Specialties. 
Wilmington Fibre Specialty Co. 
Filters, Water. 
See Purifying and Filtration 
Plants. 
Financial. 
Law & Co., A. M. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching 
and Finishing. 


Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co 
Fire Buckets. 
Cordley & Hayes. 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Flood Light Projectors. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Floors, Composition. 
Barrett Co. 
Flow Meters. 
General Electric Co 
Republic Flow Meter Co. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Firth, William. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Firth, William. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Engineer Co, 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Nicholson Mfg. Co. 
Precision Instrument Co. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
American Laundry Machy. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Sons. 


Fulling Rolls. 
Hunt Mach. Co., Rodney. 











Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Daum, A. F. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 


Garnetts. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Gas Engines. 
——See Engines. 
Gas Systems. 
Kemp Mfg. Co. 


Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 


es. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The. 
Powell Co., William. 
Precision Instrument Co. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

French Heddle Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Gowdey, Reed & Harness Mfg. 
Co., J. A. 

Loom Reed & Harness Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Walker Mfg. Co. 

Williams, J. H., Co. 


Hose, Fire, Steam, Water. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Hose, Pneumatic. 


Parks, G. M., Co. 


Hosiery Boards. 


Paramount Hos'y Form Dry’g Co. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Standard Machine Co. 


Hotels. 


Hotel Bancroft. 
Hotel Martinique. 


Humidifying and Air Conditioning 


Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Parks Co., The, G. M. 
Tillotson Humidifier Co. 


Humidity Controller. 


American Moistening Co 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 

Parks Co., The; G. M. 


Hydro Extractors. 


See Extractors. 





Insulating and Braiding Silks. 


Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Intake Screen, Traveling. 


Link-Belt Company. 


Jacquards. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


Jacquard Cards. 


Merwin Paper Co. 


Kettles, Steam Jacketed. 





See Steam Jacket Kettles. 


Kiers. 





See Bleaching Kiers. 


=. Sorte, Edgings, Trimmings, 


Cheney Bros. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing Machines, 


Crochet, Ete. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
National Marking Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams, 
Spindler, EB. O. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co. 


Knitting Machine 


Cylinders. 
Paxton, Price & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Hoit. 


Knitting Machinery. 


Acme Knitting Mch. & Needle Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 

Cooper’s Mach. & Needle Works. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dubled Machinery Co. 

Eppler, John, Machine Works. 
General Machine Works. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 


Hemphill Company. 

Jenckes Knitting Mach. Co. 
Johnson Knitting Mach. Co. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Paxton, Price & O'Neill. 
Richter Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams, Inc. 
Spindler, E. O. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Textile Machine Works 
Tompkins Bros. Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Wildt & Co. 


Knitting Machinery (Full Fash- 


ioned). 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co. 
Richter Machine Co. 
Spindler, BE. O. 
Textile Machine Works. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 


Acme Knitting Mch. & Needle Co 
Breedon’s, Wm., Sons. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Co. 
Cooper's Mach. & Needle Works 
Crane Mfg. Co. 

Ives, L. T., Co 

Lamb Knitting Machine Co. 
Nat. Knit Goods Sup. Co 
tumpf, Gustav A 

Torrington Co., The 


Knotters. 


Barber-Colman Co 


Label Pasting Machine. 


Jasper, E. W. 8 


Label Wire Stitchers. 


Shoemaker, J. L., & Co 


Lace Leather. 





See Belt Lacing Leather. 


Lamps, Electric. 


Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Luminous Unit Co. 

Newman Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co 


Lamps, Vapor. 


Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 


Laundry Machinery. 


American Laundry Machy. Co. 
American Wringer Co. 


Laying-up Machines. 


Shuttle Machine Co 


Linters. 


Miller, G. L. 


Liquid Chlorine. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co 


Loom Harness. 


Garland Mfg. Co 

Graton Knight Mfg. Co 
Loom Reed & Harness Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Looms. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Mason Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 


Loopers. 


Hepworth, John W., & Co 
Leighton Machine Co 


Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Crew Levick Co. 
Houghton & Co., B. F 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Royersford Foundry & Mach. Co. 
SKF Ball Bearing Co 
Swan & Finch Co. 


Lubricators. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Powell Co., Wm. 


Lug Straps. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Houghton & Co., E. F 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E 

Lumpers. 

Dodge, C. S. (and Willowers) 
Schofield, William, Co 


Machinists’ Tools. 


Seeger-Walraven Co 
Whiton, The D. B. Co. 
Mangles. 
American Laundry Machy. Co 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Manufacturers. 
(Cotton). 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co 
Loray Mills 
Naumkeag Cotton 
Roanoke Mills Co 
Pacific Mills 
Pilgrim Mills 
Victor-Monaghan Millis 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm 
(Wool). 
American Woolen Co. 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 
Coronet Worsted Mills, 
Dunn Worsted Mills. 
Goff & Sons, D. 
Hockanum Association. 
Perseverance Worsted Mills 
Talbot Mills. 
U. S. Worsted Co. 
Mattress Machinery. 
Dodge, C. 8. 
Hunter Machine Co., James. 
Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliot & Hall. 
Smith, Wm., & Sons. ’ 
Windle, J. B. 
Mechanical Draft. 
. Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Engineer Co. 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


In writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. If you do not find what you need advertised, write us 
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Mechanical Engineers. 
Abbott, W. G 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


Mechanical Rolls. 
American Wringer Co 
Mercerizers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
Brown & Sons, Thos, EB 
Cooper, Gerald 
Ewing-Thomas Converting Co 
Globe Dye Works 
Halliwell Company 


Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Mansfield Bleachery 
Montgomery Co., J. R 

Peech Sons & Phillips C 

R. I. Processing Co. 

Solway Dyeing & Textile Co 


Standard Processing Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Metal Laths and Partitions. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co 
Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co 
Metallic Rolls. 
Metallic Drawing Roll ¢ 
Meters, Flow-Air, Gas, Water. 
General Electric Co. 
Republic Flow Meter C¢ 
Mill Architects. 
Se Architects and Mill En- 
gineers 


Mill Builders, 


Arnold Co., The. 

Austin Co . 
Casper Ranger Construction 
Ferguson Co., John W 

New England Concrete ( 


truction Co 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Turner Construction Co 

Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co 
Bamford & Smith 
Bell, Harry E 
Benjamin, Morris 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons. 
Cordley & Hayes. 
Dixon Crucible Co, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Firth, Willlam 
Foulds & Sons, Inc. 
Garfield Machine Works. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Hall & Co., I. A. 
Hardy, Frank H 
Harvey Co., Arthur C 
Howe Mill Crayon Co, 
Lowe Supply Co., 8 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
Palmer & Co., I. E. 
Philadeiphia Drying Machy. Co 
Powell, Wm., Co. 
Regnas, J. R., & Co 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E 
Richardson Bros. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Walton Co 
Wetherell Bros. Co. 
Williams & Sons, lL. B 
Wilson Company 


Moth Exterminator. 
Murray Co., Edgar A. 
Motors. 
——See Electric Motors. 
Motor Trucks. 
Duplex Truck Co 
Kissel Motor Car Co 
Pierce-Arrow Car Co 
White Co. 
Napping Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Neutralizers. 
United Printing Machinery Co. 


Noils (Silk). 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Non-Fluid Oil. 

N. Y. & N. J. Libricant Co. 


Oil Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Powell Co., Wm. 


Oil-less Bearings. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co 


Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

Bradford Oil Co., Inc. 

Carbolineum Wood Preserving 
Co. (Creosote.) 

Cone, Frederick H 

Crew Levick Co, 

Fancourt & Co., Inc., W. F. 

Houghton & Co., E. F. 

Klipstein & Co,, A. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 

Rub-No-More Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Oiling Systems. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Packings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Ce. 
Houghton & Co., EB. F. 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. 
Packings (Rubber). 
Crane Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ce. 
Paints. 
Arco Company. 
Barrett Co. (Machinery). 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving 
Co. (Preservative.) 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K. 
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Simple, Strong, Safe || | Directed Light ean More Light 


There’s the story of a Caldwell Tubular = Having the light exactly where it is needed, results in more 
Tower. = and better work, less waste and less strain on the eyes. New- 
It is so simple that you can erect it yourself. = man Adjustable Lighting 
It is so strong that it will endure cyclones and Fixtures can be adjusted 
tornadoes. It conforms strictly with approved to any position; they are 
ngineering principles. The cost is moderate. exceptionally strong and 
Selah 2 ; durable. Made for ceiling, 
If you want these qualities in a tower, equip a bench. wall. or machine. 
yourself with a Caldwell Tubular. a Write for details and ask 
E about our 10-day free trial 
offer. 


Send for Catalogue 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. : 
Incorporated | NEWMAN MFG. co. 


Established 1882 
2060 Brook St. LOUISVILLE, KY. Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHICAGO BRANCH 


TANKS = 68 West Washington Street 


AND = 


TOWERS 
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RELIANCE > ‘ 

CLOTH. |. Bakelite 
Micarta-D 
MACHINE Gears and Pinions 


For shrinking woolen, HE structural and wearing 
worsted and cotton — | 3 qualities of these gears make 
goods ;drying oilcloth, them preferable to rawhide. 


or waterproof cloth, Impact test equal to steel. Unimpaired by oil saturation. 
and curing rubberized , 


cloth. 


HULL 


Shrinking and 
HANGING 


AMAL LAL SAUNA LAT 


DUALS AAU LL 





Noiseless 


In use by the United States Quartermaster Department for shrinking uniform cloth. 


: L . 5 ‘ ° ° oe 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES et us demonstrate their superiority over others 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS, Frankford, Phila. William Ganschow iis: Sec eer amen 


Morgan St., Chicago 


WUQUANSAUENSAA TENG ASTUTE TANAAEEN ATLL AGATA ETTT ERAT ESTATE TEGAN T LAT TAT TTNT TEA TTTTETTSTL LTTE TTT ETT ETUUE TTY ERED ENT OATEE TTT T 
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“No Seams or Rivets”’ | TESTING APPARATUS 


The “NO-WASTE” YARNS and CLOTH 


ROVING CANS 


The “NO-WASTE” Seamless roving cans have a repu- = 3 c 
tation for quality and smoothness wherever roving cans E 18 Equipping 
are used. Practical experience has taught mill men in all = 3 - 
sections of the country that ultimate economy can be | = Complete Testing 
achieved only with an equipment of “NO-WASTE” 5 
Seamless cans. 

We also make a strictly high-grade plain fibre body or 
steel clad box or car, doffing trucks and special shaped 
receptacles. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


(2 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 
MUTT i TAIT PUUTETATNTTE ATTY TUT TUUENNLENOUELIIOOUSOSUNTTESTEALSOGLSAOODENTTUUOTOETTUATETATTTITT Te 
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Five Features of “Phillie _ HOTEL MARTINIQUE | 
Gear ” Service BROADWAY, 32d STREET, NEW YORK yg 


Largest stock of cut gears in 
the country. 

Up-to-date equipment. 

Expert mechanics. 

Prompt service. 


25 years of “ knowing how.” 


UNTO 


Our Specialty 


Laboratories 


ALFRED SUTER 
200 Fifth re New bia 





DT 


Direct xsarn Numbering eee 
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SUIMIDAATAA UAHA HATHA 14) 


One Block from Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion—Equally Convenient for Amuse- 
ments, Shopping or Business. 


157 Pleasant Rooms, with 
Private Bath. 


$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms, with Private 
Bath, facing street, southern 
exposure. 


$3.00 PER DAY 


ALSO ATTRACTIVE ROOMS FROM $1.50. 
The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate. 


FUSUOUEAESTAAATTGATORATTAATTAAAONAONTENEEEEOOESUSTETT EA TOT SA AGUS EN TNT ETTT 


11204128 Vine St. 
o Philadelphia 
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Chicago White Lead & Oil Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co, 

Dixon Crucible Co. 

Glidden Co. 

Hampden Paint & Chemical Co. 
Lowe Brothers Co. 
Patterson-Sargent Co. 

Patton Paint Co. 

Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 

U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
U. 8S. Varnish Co, 


Paper and Paper Boards. 
Liberty Paper Co. 
Merwin Paper Co. 

Odell Mfg. Co. 

Paper Manufacturers Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Smythe Co., J. L 

Taylor & Hepp. 


Paper Cones and Tubes. 
Alpha Cone Co. 
National Paper Tube Co. 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
Philadelphia Cone Co. 


Patent and Trade Mark Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Heard, Smith & Tennant. 


Penstocks. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 


Perforated Metal. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Beckley Perforating Co. 


Picker Pins. 
Dodge, C. 8. 
Pickers, Leather. 
Foulds & Sons, Inc. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Pickers, Rag & Shoddy 
——See Rag Pickers. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picker Teeth. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Ce. 
Dodge, C. 8. 


Pinking Machines, 
Oswego Machine Werks. 


Pipe Covering. 
Magnesia Ass'n of America. 


Pipe and Fittings. 
Badger & Sons Co., EB. B. 
Cast Iron Pipe Pub. Bur. 
Crane Co. 
Duriron Castings Co. (Acid Proof). 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Pneumatic Painting Equipment. 
Spray Eng. Co. 
Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co, 


Portable Buildings. 
Pruden Co., C. D. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Portable Elevators. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elev. Co 


Power Transmission Machinery. 

Abell-Howe Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American High Speed Chain Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 

Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co 

Cork Insert Co. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 

Fairmount Foundry & Eng. Wks 

Franklin Machine Co. 

Ganschow Co., Wm. 

General Electric Co. 

Hilliard Clutch & Machy. Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Johnson Mach, Co., Carlyle. 
(Pulleys, friction). 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Lambeth Rope Corp. 

Leffel, James, & Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 

Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 

Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 
Inc. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 

Pyott Foundry Co 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Royersford Foundry & Mach. Co. 

Schofield, William, & Co. 

Seegar-Walraven Co. 

Sellers, Wm., & Co. 

Smith, William, & Sons. 

SKF Ball Bearing Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Preparatory Machinery (Cotton). 
Draper Corporation. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hunter Mach. Co., James. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, Limited, Wm. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 


Preparatory Machinery (Wool and 
Worsted). 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co, 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Dodge, C. 8S. 
Harwood & Son Co., George 8S. 
Hunter Machine Co., James. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co, 
Tatham, Limited, Wm. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Presses, 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dodge, C. 8. 





Nashua Steam Press & Boiler 
Works. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 

U. 8S. Hoffman Machy. Co., Inc. 


Presses (Baling). 
Economy Baler Co. 
Lowell Baler Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Presses (Drill and Punch). 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Co. (also Trimming Presses). 


Press Boards and Papers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Richardson Brothers (Importers 
and Dealers). 


Pulley Covering. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


Pulleys. 
See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery. 


Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Duriron Castings Co. (Acid Proof). 
Gardner Governor ¢€ 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Punches and Dies. 
Royersford Foundry & Mach. Co 


Purifying and Filtration Plants. 

American Water Softener Co. of 
Philadelphia. 

DeLava). Separator Co. 

Hungerford & Terry. 

N. Y. Continental Jewell Filtra- 
tion Co. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Permutit Co. 





Refinite Co 
Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons. 
Quillers. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Rag Dealers. 
American Wool Stock Co. 
Cohen & Sons, B. 
Gordon Bros. 
Rawitser & Co., 8. 
Salter & Sons, M. 
Sherwin Wool Co. 


Rag Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Dodge, C. 8 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 


Railways, Industrial. 
Hunt Co., C. W., Inc. 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 


Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Gear Corporation. 


Reflectors. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 


Regulators 
Crane Co 
Engineer Co. (draft). 
Northern Equipment Co 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Macungie Silk Co. 


Roller Bearings. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Co. (also Babbitted Ring Oll- 
ing). 

Roller Coverings. 

American Wringer Co. (Rubber). 

Foulds & Son, Inc. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Hood Co., R. H. 

Houghton & Co., EB. F. 


Rolls, 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Roofing. 
Barrett Co. 
Rope Transmission. 
Caldwell Co., W. E 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W., Inc. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Roving Cans. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Rub Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Rubber Rolls. 
American Wringer Co. 


Saddles. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Saddle Cards. 
Steinthal & Co., M. 


Safety Devices. 

Crouse-Hinds Co. (electric). 

Johnson Sons Co., T. 8S. 
Sanitary Equipment. 

Cement Products Co. 

Cordley & Hayes (Spittoons). 

Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Sanitary Fountains. 

——See Drinking Fountains, 
Sash Operators and Continuous Sash. 

Drouve Co. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Scales. 
American Kron Scale Co 
Bennington Scale Co. 
National Scale Co. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
Torsion Balance Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Schappe (French Spun). 
Suter, Alfred 

Schools. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Georgia School of Tech. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 


Second-Hand Machinery. 
——See Clearing House Pages. 
Armshire & Wheeler. 
Boston Textile Machy. Co. 
Brierly-Lombard Co. 
Bullock Mach. Exchange. 
Cady, A. J. 
Clark Machinery Co., J 
Diamond Textile & Mach. Works. 
Fyans, Fraser & Blackway Co. 
General Textile Mchy. Co. 
Healy, John J. 
Jefferson, Edward. 
Jefferson Machinery Co, 
Jones Mchy. Co., K. L. 
Lamb Textile Machy. Co., J. K. 
National Machinery Co. 
Newton, Edwin A. 
Phelan, Quinn & Co. 
Philbrick, W. V. & C. H. 
Smith Textile Machy. Co., Geo. E 
Speed & Co., James, 
Stephenson, Harry 
Tank Equipment Co. 
Watson, E. K 

Separators. 
Crane Co. 
DeLaval Separator Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 


Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Corporation 


Sewing Machines & Supplies. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

National Marking Mach. Co 
Smith & Sons, Wm. 

Spindler, E. O. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tillinghast Sup. & Mach. Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery. 


Shafting Rings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. EB. 


Shearing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleach- 

ing and Finishing. 

Shelving and Bins (Steel). 
Lupton's Sons Co., David. 
National Scale Co. 

Shoddy. 

Atlantic Woolen Mills. 
Gordon Bros 


Shoddy Pickers. 
See Rag Pickers. 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
Etc. 

Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 


Silks (Raw). 
American Silk Spinning Co. 
General Silk Importing Co 
Heineman, Oscar, Co. 
Villa, A. P., & Bros. 
For Silk Yarns, see Yarns, 
Threads, Etc. 


Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 


Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co, 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold Hoffman & Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cronkhite Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 
Malt-Diastase Co. 
Morningstar & Co., Chas. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Sizing Specialties Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Worden Chemical Works. 


Skylights. 
Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., D. 


Slashers and Equipment. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Slasher Tape. 
Regnas, J. R., & Co. 


Soaps. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bradford Soap Works. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Draper, J. O., Co. 
Dunker & Perkins. 














BUYERS INDEX—Continued 


Electric Smelt. & Alum. Co. 
Fancourt & Co., W. F 

Kenney Mfg. Co., F 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Oakley Chemical Co 

Rome Soap Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The 

Southern Chemical Laboratory 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co 


Soaping Machines. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter Machine Co., James. 


Soda Ash. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Solvay Process Co 

Wing & Evans. 
Softeners. 

——See Cotton Softeners 
Solderless Connectors. 


See Connectors 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm., & Sons, Ltd. 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons. 
Firth, Wm. 


Spinning Frame Saddles. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Corporation 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tape. 

Barber Mfg. Co 

Hope Webbing Co 

Lambeth Rope Corp 


Splitting Machines. 


Cameron Machine ‘ 
Spools. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
etc.; also Paper Bobbins and 
Spools. 

Spoolers. 


Allen, A. W 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 

Payne, George W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Spindler, E. O. 


Sprinklers. 
General Fire Extinguisher Co 
Warp Compressing Mach Co 
(Multiple). 


Sprinkler Tanks. 
Caldwell Co., W. EB 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain. 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 
Squeeze Rolls. 
Hunt Mach. Co., Rodney. 


Stacks. 
Heine Chimney Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 





Standpipes. 
See Water Tanks and Towers 
Starch. . 


——See Sizing Starch and Gum. 


Steam Boilers. 
See Boilers. 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Duriron Castings Co. (acid proof). 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 


Steam Specialties. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 


Steam Traps. 
Crane Co. 


Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Buffalo Forge Co 
General Electric Co 
Smith Co., 8. Morgan. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Steam Syphons. 
Duriron Castings Co. (acid proof). 


Steel Sash and Windows. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Truscon Steel Co 


Stencil Machines. 
Diagraph Stencil Mach. Co. 


Stokers. 

Green Engineering Co. 

Stop Motion for Knitting Machines. 
Crawford Manufacturing Co. 
General Machine Works. 
Mossberg Wrench Co. 


Storage Tanks. 
See Water Tanks and Towers. 
Strappings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., B. F. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. B. 


Structural Steel and Construction. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Pruden Co., C. D. 

Truscon Steel Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 

Table Tops. 

Vitrolite Co. 


Tachometers. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Allen Sons Co., Wm. 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Caldwell Co., W. B. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
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Dillon Boiler Work 

Hall & Sons, Amos H 

Heine Chimney Co 

Kalaisazoo Tank & Silo Co 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

























































































































Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W B & Sons 
Schwarzwalder & Sons, J 
Stearn A. T., Lumber Co 


Tank Equipment Co 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Hope Webbing Co 
Kenyon Mfg. Co., J. J 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Lambeth Rope Corp 
Liberty Paper Co 
Macungie Silk Co 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co 
Papco Paper Products Co 
Sperber & Son, H. 
Weimar Bros. 


Teasels. 
Chester, Jacob N 
Suter, Alfred 


Telephones (Interior Systems). 


National Calling System. 

National Scale Co 
Temples. 

Draper Corporation 


Testing Apparatus (Fabric). 


Atlas Electric Devices Co 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Precision Instrument Co 
R. U. V. Co 
Shuttle Machine Co 
Scott & Co., Henry L 
forsion Balance Co 
Textile Sodas é 
Ford Co., J. B 
Solvay Process Co 


Wing & Evans. 
Tiering Machines. 
See Portable Elevators 
Tinsel Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Machine Works 
Tools for Turning Calender Rolls. 
Dickinson, Thomas L. 


Top and Noils, 
Briggs & Co., A. N. 
Davidson & Co., Inc., Wm. G 
Farnsworth, Stevenson, & Co 
Grundy & Co., Wm. H 
Whitman & Co., William 
Willey & Co., Francis. 
Top Cutting Machines. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Trade Mark Law. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Heard, Smith & Tennant 
Trademarking Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co 
National Marking Mchy. Co 
Transfer Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co 
Meyercord Co 
Transmission Rope. 
Lambeth Rope Corp 


Transportation. i 
Rooney & Co., J. J \ 
Rosoff Motor Trans. Co 4 

Traps. | 
Crane Co 

Trucks. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co, 

Bailey, Frank 

Byers Machine Co., John F 

Cowan Truck Co 

Diamond State Fibre Co 

Edison Storage Battery Co. 

Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 

Hunt Co., Inc., C. W. 

Lane & Bro., W. T 

Mercury Mfg. Co f 
National Scale Co j 
National Veneer Products Co 

N. E. Tank & Tower Co 

Orrenstein-Arthur Koppel Co 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co 

Standard Scale & Supply Co 


Trucks (Motor). 
——See Motor Trucks. 


Truck Tractor. 
Edison Storage Battery Co 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 


Orenstein Arthur Koppe 
Tubes. 

——See Paper Tubes 
Tubs. 





See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 


Turbines. 
——See Steam Turbines 
Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co 
Richardson Bros 


Twist Counters. 
Firth, William. 
Suter, Alfred. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Underwear Press. 
See Presses. i 


Valves. 
Cramer, Stuart W 
Crane Co. 
Duriron Castings Co. (Acid Proof) 
General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Lunkenheimer Co. : 
Powell, Wm., Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. q 
Velvet Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
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—SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and 
Twisting Frames. 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 
The Simplicity Assures Easy 


Middletown, Conn. y Adjustment and Rigid Setting 


Te 


Save Your Ears—Save Your Gears 


UQALSUUULNULTOOMNOELY eA ET TTT 


ETT HH! 


ESPECIALLY 
FI. VA ADAPTED FOR 
TEXTILE MILLS 


_ Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws | 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators already in use, Auto- E 
matic Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic E 
Locking and Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 


USAC SUAAAMSAGN HANH T040 8000000001 UERS UO ERLSOMASAAO AMIE RADE TELAT 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE 
SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS SALEM, MASS. 


en HAUUACYENNQNANULEOUUALOQOCOE0CONUUUQQQUEANRENERUULQYOCQEENSTOOOOEUOOUQNNONOSEDEUOOUULUOQGERONEEOUGLUOOOGUOONONSOOUAUUOULLEGNESNEESUULUOCOLONSUT OU UUOEOOAAAN NENT ea Nees neancesaeea neta 


NEW PROCESS '_ Reeds and Combs of All Descriptions 


~~ == FOR as. CLASSES OF WEAVING 
NOISELESS PINIONS | | 
NEw PROCESS BOSELESS PINIONS otter, pectiies -ovtiet TM I | TEMPERED STEEL REEDS Hil 
Irom 1€ nuisance anc distraction of noisy gear rives y ar $ 


noiseless when new and even when worn to a feather edge, operate 
with a quietness that is in grateful contrast to the rattle and bang of o 


worn metal gear drives. 
. ‘taints Working Samples Sent Free ‘3 All ies on Receipt of Particulars 


Furthermore, the prepared rawhide from which NEW PROCESS 


NOISELESS PINIONS are cut gives them a cushioning resiliency THE LOOM REED AND HARNESS CO. 
that absorbs the shocks of heavy service and thus saves and protects CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

the metal companion gears from fracture. You seldom find a stripped 
ooth in the gear drive using NEW PROCESS PINIONS. 


This same resilient quality takes up the inequalities of tooth surface 


so that NEW PROCESS NOISELESS PINIONS assure a smoother 
action in the machine operation itself. A better, more uniform 
product is the result. 


NEW PROCESS NOISELESS PINIONS wear like iron—are 
reasonable in price—and are built in sizes and types to suit practically * . req irem 
every gear requirement. Send for, our booklet, “ Noiseless Gear Es ially I ae tat ma ha - ents 

a : : 1 ; ; ° e 


Driving,” and read how they are applied on work like your own. 


NEW PROCESS IS TO ALL OTHER RAWHIDE AS STEEL IS TO IRON ‘| HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 


Pennsylvania Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


svt 
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ALUMNAE 
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SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Canadian Agents: 
Robert Gardner & Son, Ltd., Montreal 


UVC LS 


BUY A LIBERTY BOND 
SELL A LIBERTY BOND 


This space is donated by the FRENCH HEDDLE COMPANY 
117-19 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York 


AUS LSMALA MAA SAAR HAASAN AES SORMMON OTTOMAN UO RAGA RUSS UL UT 2PUMENSY UNUM NNGAH = 


THE UNIVERSAL LABEL PASTING MACHINE 


THE QUICK MODERN WAY 
OF APPLYING PASTE TO 
LABELS OR ANY OTHER 
SURFACE OR WATER TO 
GUMMED LABELS 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 
ECONOMY OF PASTE 


Saves Time and Labor 
E.W. S. JASPER 


Selling Agent 
= 120 Liberty Street, New York = 
AUN LUG AAUQONOGAUAEEONUES TUTTLE AEUNULGH NNN 


UP AGAINST IT? 


When you are—for a man, a machine, any want hard to supply—use the Tex- | 
tile Clearing House Department of TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. If you don't | 
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3 
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THAT NEW DETERGENT FOR FINISHING | 
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& 


SOTA TDN AMEN 


COTTON Brome WOOLEN 


| GOODS | 

A Mieorel 

Soap—Not : 

a Soda : 

Sole Manufacturers : 


THE ELECTRIC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO. LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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UT 
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Get Booklet Now 
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see it advertised, advertise for it. 
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Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
entilating Apparatus. 

American Moistening Co. 

Berry Fan Co., A. Hun. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 

Duriron Castings Co. (Acid Proof). 
General Electric Co. 

Heathcote & Son, John. 

Ideal Ventilator Co. 

Kernchen Co. 

Parks, G. M., Co. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, 

Tolhurst’s Machine Works. 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


Vulcanized Fibre. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Hill, James. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


a 


f Wadding Machinery 
5 Smith & Furbush “Machine Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Wainscoting. 

Vitrolite Co. 

Wall Coating. 

| Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 





Wall Tracings. 
Vitrolite Co. 
Warpers. 
——See Beaming and Warping 
Machinery. 
Warp Stop Motions. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
” Draper Corporation. 
Firth, William. 


Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co, 

Washers (Cloth). 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons, Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Washers (Fibre). 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Washers (Leather). 
Cork Insert Co. (friction). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 


Washing Soda. 
—See Textile Soda, 


Waste (Cotton). 
Miller, G. L. 

U0 Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 
DeLaval Separator Co. 
Firth, William. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 


Water Chemists. 
American Water Softener Co. of 
Philadelphia. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Little, Inc., Arthur D. 
Permutit Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Coolers. 
Cordley & Hayes. 


Waterproofing Materials. 
Barrett Co. 
Taylor & Hepp (Paper). 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
—See Filters, 


Water Softeners. 
Hl American Water Softener Co. of 
Philadelphia, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
N. Y¥. Continental I Jewell Filtra- 
tion Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Refinite Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Tanks and Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. B. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co, 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Water Wheels and Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James & Co, 
Smith Co., 8S. Morgan. 
Westinghouse Blec. re. Mfg. Co. 
Weighing A 
——See 


Welding Apparatas. 
: Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
N Waterhouse Welding Co. 
E Winders (Cotton, Woolen and Wor- 


Allen, A. W. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
: Firth, William. 
Z Foster Machine Co. 
a Lever, Oswald, Co., Inc. 
Lindsay, ms & Co. 
Payne, G. & Co. 
neon Shops. 
: Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
: Universal Winding Co. 
Y. i Windle, J. B. 


Ose RRR ETE 


Scales. 





. i Winders (Back). 
Allen, A, W. 





Winders (Ball). 
Franklin Machine Co., Inc. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever, Oswald Co., Inc. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spindler, E. O. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Windows, Fireproof. 
See Steel Sash and Windows. 


Wood Preservative 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 





Wool Bagging Machines. 
Dodge, C. 8. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


Wool Combers. 
EBavenson & Levering Co. 
Midland Wool Combing Co., Inc. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Hood Co., R. H. 


Wool Dealers. 
Davidson & Co., Inc., Wm. G. 
Dawson & Co., H. 
Eavenson & Levering Co. 
Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald. 
Oelrichs & Co. 
Swift Wool Co. 
Tattersfield & Co. 
Vedovi, G. A. 
Willey & Co., Francis. 
Winslow & Co. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dodge, C. 8. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Bell, Harry E. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Davis & Furber Mach. Co, 
Firth, William. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward. 
Jefferson Machinery Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co, 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent's, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Warp Compressing Mach. Co. 
Westaway Co., W. J. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Wool Scourers. 
Clybourn Wool Scouring Co. 
Eavenson & Levering Co. 
Philadelphia Wool Scouring & 
Carbonizing Co. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Dodge, C. 8. 
Harwood & Son Co., Geo. 8. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, Ltd., Wm. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Wringers and Wringer Rolls. 
American Wringer Co. 


Yardnumbering Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Yarn Cleaning Machine. 
Jennings Yarn Cleaning Machine 
Co., R. G. 


Yarn Conditioning Machines. 
— See Conditioning Machines. 


Yarn Testers. 

Firth, William. 

Suter, Alfred. 

Torsion Balance Co., The 


YARN » ae ETO. 


‘arns. 
Amsterdam Yarn Mills, 
Lees, Jas., & Son, Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Adrian Mfg. Co. 
Argo Mills. 
Attleboro Braiding Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Butterwo' George. 
Cannon Mills. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co. 
Carwithen, Van Court. 
Catlin & Co. 
Dana Warp Mills. 
Fales, Geo, L. 
Florence Thread Co. 
Forrest Bros. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Gregory & Banks. 
Groves Mills, Inc. 
Hamburger Cotton Mills. 
Hatch, T. B.: 
Hawes & Bros., O. 8. 
Herx & Eddy. 
Hyde-Rakestraw Co. 
James, H. A., & Co., Inc, 
Jamieson, J. B. 
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Johnston Mills 

Kenyon Mfg. Co., J. J. 

Littauer & Co., Ludwig. 

Lowell Yarn Co., Inc. 

Mackintosh, D., & Sons, Co 

Marlboro Cotton Mills. 

Mason Co., Clarence E 

Mauney-Steel Co 

Mays Mills. 

Mindlin & Rosenman 

Mitchell, James E., & Co 

Montgomery, J. R., Co 

Monument Mills 

Moore, Winthrop H. 

Muscogee Mfg. Co 

O'Leary, Harold W 

Orswell Mills. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co 
Peech Sons & Phillips Co 

Pfingst, George B. 

Plowman & Co., C. M 

Porter, T. J., & Sons. 

Rau, Albert 

Remington, H. M. 

Rhode Island Processing Co. 

Rich & Co., H. 8. 

Riddle Company, The. 

Robinson, Channing. 

Sharp Mfg. Co 

Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 

Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 

Standard Processing Co 

Steinmetz Co., Edw. B 

Street, J. F., & Co 

Swift Spinning Co. 

Tannahill, EB. D. 

Taylor's Sons, Henry W 

Tillinghast-Stiles Co 

Trainor Co., John F. 

U. 8S. Glazed Yarn Co 

Whitman, William, Co 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Littauer & Co., Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons 


Gassed Yarns. 
Florence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, J. B 
Littauer & Co., Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Glazed Yarns. 
Florence Thread Co 
Jamieson, J. B. 
Littauer & Co., Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Orswell Mills. 
Whitman, William, Co 


Harness Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co 


Linen Yarns. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons 


Mohair Yarns. 
Briggs Co., A. N. 
Littauer & Co., Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Nolls, 
Ete. 

American Silk Spinning Co. 
General Silk Importing Co. 
Jamieson, J. 
Littauer & Co., ‘Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Reilly, Daniel J. 


Silkk Yarns. 
Abeeco Mill. 
American Silk Spinning Co. 
Cheney Bros. 
General Silk Importing Co. 
Heineman Co., Oscar. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co, 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Scientific Textile Co. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Van Straaten & Co., Alex. 


Silk Yarns (Artificial). 
Littauer & Co., Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Straus & Co., F. 


Wool, Worsted and Merino. 
Adams Co., Jos. M. 
Amsterdam Yarn Mills, Inc. 
Ashworth & Odell Worsted Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 

Botany Worsted Mills. 

Briggs Co., A 

Caron Company. 

Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
Desurmount Worsted Co., Jules. 
Doak, Jr., & Co., James. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eick Worsted Co. 

Falls Yarn Mills. 

Goff & Sons, D. 

Grundy & Co., Wm. H. 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
Jamieson, J. B. 

Krasnoff, A. M. 

Lees & Sons, James. 

Littauer & Co., Ludwig. 
Merion Worsted Mills. 

Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Montgomery Co., J. R. 

Oak Worsted Mills. 

Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 
Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Co. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 

Porter & Sons, T. J. 

Randall & Bro., J. 
Richardson, Wm. H. 

Ring & Son, Inc., Jonathan. 
Ring’s Son & Co., Mark D. 
Scientific Textile Co. 
Star Worsted Co, 
Steel, Warner J. 
Straus & Co., F. A. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 
Tillinghast-Stiles Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 
Wolstenholme Sons & 


Thomas. 
Yewdall & Jones 


Co., Ine., 
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COTTON YARNS 


FOR 


Knitting and Weaving 


Combed, Carded, Double Carded, 
Gassed and Ungassed, American and 
Sea Island, Natural and Converted. 
Singles Mercerized Our Specialty 
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Complete Equipments of 


“HURRICANE” 
MACHINERY 


FOR 


DYEING, BLEACHING 
DRYING, FINISHING 


Hosiery, 
Underwear, 
Turkish Towels, 
Yarns, Etc. 


invited to make our 

booth your headquarters at the 

NATIONAL rENTILE ENHIBI 

TION, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, April 29-May 11. 


osiery Mills, Durham, . ; 


Bil PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. | 


MAIN OFFICE ano WOR BOSTON OFFICE 
STOKLEY ST. aBove bth 8 PHILADELPHIA 53 STATE STREET 


“Ageing Yarn” in 60 Seconds! 


‘ Nature’s Method Multiplied ” concisely 





expresses the reason for the success of our 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINE. 

If you are troubled with “ kinky filling” 
in cotton, woolen or worsted yarn, it will be 
to your advantage to have us demonstrate 
the efficiency of this machine in overcoming 
the difficulty. 

For the details write for Bulletin Number 76 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, : ; . 7 ; ; ; ; ‘ ; Mass. 


Wire for a Representative 


Eastman Machine Co. of Buffalo 


AND.1T254 Superi \ N.E 
1420 0 
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